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HEN  King  Charles  the  Second  declared  war  against  the  States 
of  the  United  Provinces,  in  1672,  and  assisted  the  King  of  France 
by  sea,  in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  which  brought  that  great 
commonwealth,  and,  with  it,  the  Protestant  interest  of  this  part  of 
Enrope,  so  very  near  to  a  final  period;  it  was  industriously  and 
carefully  giren  out.  that  religion  was  not  in  the  least  concerned  m 
tile  quarrel.  The  nonour  of  the  King  of  England,  and  of  his  peo^ 
pie,  so  insolently  trampled  upon  by  the  StatesXreneral ;  the  hinder* 
log  of  our  EastJndia  trade,  with  tiie  affronts  which  were  pat  upon 
our  merchants  at  Surinam ;  their  disputing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  and  refusing  to  take  down  their  flag  to  our  ships,  unless  wo 
would  promise  to  engage  actually  in  a  war  against  France,  wtfre 
the  caufces  which  were  publickly  pretended;  and  answerable  artifices 
were  made  use  of  to  engage  the  people  to  a  concurrence,  which  wersr 
carried  on  with  so  good  success,  ^t  the  parliament  coiiiwnte4i  ^ 
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to  allow  such  sums  of  money,  as  should  be  sufficient  for  the  carry- 
ing on  the  charges  of  that  war. 

Yet  these  reasonings  were  not  so  plausible,  but  that  most  con. 
aidering  men  easily  saw  through  them.  Those,  that  loTod  the  Pro- 
testant interest,  could  not  widi  patience  endure  to  sea  the  triplo 
league,  which  was  the  greatest  fence  of  their  religion,  against  the 
growing  greatness  of  France,  broken,  and  new  leagues  made  with 
the  king,  whose  aim  at  an  unirersal  monarchy  was  then  as  visible, 
though  the  effects  of  it  had  not  been  near  so  fatal  as  they  are  now. 
Therefore,  other  methods  were  followed  at  home;  the  Dissenters 
were  caressed,  and  a  declaration  of  indulgence  was  set  out,  wherein 
the  king  expresses  so  very  great  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
'  which  he  had  so  eminently  professed  in  his  most  desperate  condi. 
tion abroad  among  Roman  Qitholick  princes*,'  tiuit  he  allowed  to  tho 
Protestant  Dissenters  the  publick  and  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
in  houses  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  which  was  only  granted  to 
Roman  Cath^^ieks  in  their  own  houses.  And,  lest  thb  might  have 
too  much  alienated  the  church  of  England,  whose  members  bore  so 
great  a  sway  in  that  parliament,  that  a  breach  with  them,  at  that 
ume,  might  have  stopped  his  designs  upon  Holland,  in  a  great  mea« 
sure,  by  their  refusing  to  pay  the  chaiwes  of  the  war,  he  declares 
in  the  next  session  of  parliament  +,  ^  This  indulgence  should  not  any 
way  pr^udice  the  church,  but  that  he  would  support  its  rights  and 
it,  in  its  full  power.' 

His  declarations,  both  at  the  time  when  this  war  was  on  foot,  and 
«ven  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  IivhI,  were  outwardly  so  Teiy  pas- 
sionate and  warm  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  preservation 
o(  the  English  GoTernment^  that,  unless  such  frequent  repetitions 
of  that,  which,  in  good  manners,  none  would  seem  to  question, 
might  look  like  overdoing,  and  so  breed  suspicions,  nothing  could 
have  ever  shaken  tltat  opinion,  which  was  so  firmly  grounded  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  subjects.  He  professed  t,  that  he  should  esteem  it 
the  most  unpardonable  crime  which  could  be  committed  against  him- 
self, to  raise  any  suspicions  of  his  unsteadiness  in  the  Protestant 
religion  in  the  minds  of  his  people ;  and  this  restrained  almost  alt 
Ms  subjects,  who  were  so  dazzled  with  his  other  royal  endowments, 
tliattliey  could  never  lie  persuaded  to  suspect  so  much  artifice  in  a 
prince,  whose  natural  goodness,  and  sweetness  of  temper,  did  so 
effeetoally  charm  all  those  who  had  the  honour  to  l>e  near  hispersoB» 

But  thongh  these  repeated  protestations  had  wrought  so  intire  a 
eonfidence  In  the  minds  of  his  people,  that  they  rested  satisfied  in 
the  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  interpreted  all  those  actions 
which  tended  to  tiie  snpporting  of  the  Popish  interest  in  England. 
In  ills  tenderness  towards  the  Duke  of  York||,  whom  he  resolved 
iMVer  to  abandon^,  notwithstanding  the  importunities  of  his  peopl^ 

4  Fid.  thcKing*tI)tel«rationprindttlgciice,  JhontbvV,  10O2- 
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and  the  safety  of  himself  and  his  kingdoms,  seemed  to  require  it  i 
Tet  the  King  of  France  was  so  tender  of  his  honour,  as  to  conceal 
these  private  treaties  and  alliances,  which,  at  his  sollicitations,  the 
king  entered  into,  against  the  United  Provinces,  and  to  the  destruc. 
tion  of  the  Protestant  ^religion,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  English 
Ubertiea,  But  he  consented  so  far  to  the  publication  of  an  account 
of  the  war  with  Holland,  and  of  the  reasons  and  motiTes  which 
engaged  the  two  Kings  to  carry  it  on,  that  the  Abbot  Primi,  who 
put  out  the  book  in  the  Italian  tongue,  was  employed  by  Mr, 
Colbert  de  Croissy,  and  a  pension  was  allowed  him  for  his 
pains,  in  publishing  it  also  in  French :  which  book  was  published 
by  authority  at  Pkris,  in  the  year  1682.  It  is  well  known,  how 
severe  tiiat  government  is  in  matters  of  that  nature,  where  nothing 
n  ever  publickly  set  forth  of  any  importance,  as  to  the  Church  ot 
State,  but  wliat  perfectly  agrees  with  the  inclinations  and  interests 
of  those  who  are  there  so  very  absolute.  It  was  publickly  known 
at  Btris,  that  Mr.  I/Abbe  Primi  had  a  pension  from  Mr.  Colbert 
de  Croissy :  And,  when  men  are  employed  by  ministers  of  state,  to 
publish  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  the  government,  their  writ. 
ings  are  rather  looked  upon  as  apologies,  tilian  histories.  It  makes 
no  real  difference,  whether  what  a  man  writes,  in  such  a  case, 
be  a  translation  or  an  original,  he  will  be  supposed  to  hare  endea. 
Tonred  to  please  those  who  employed  him ;  and  all  the  fair  protes. 
tations  of  sincerity,  and  faithfulness,  and  skill,  which  such  a  man 
can  use,  will  be  only  looked  upon  as  words  of  course,  when  once 
tiie  reasons  of  his  setting  up  for  an  hbtortan  are  publickly  known. 
The  original  of  Count  St.  Majolo  was  printed  in  Italian  ;  and  the 
privilege  ran  as  well  to  the  printing  it  in  Italian  as  French.  How. 
soever,  I  do  judge,  that  the  name  of  Count  St.  Majolo,  was  a  kind 
of  trick  of  the  Abbot  Primi,  to  talk  of  secret  alliances,  of  breaking 
leagues,  of  his  master's  persuading  the  King  of  England  to  seize 
the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  and  of  several  other  secrets  in  the  nego. 
tiations  of  Holland,  England,  and  France,  in  his  own  name.  For, 
when  all  is  laid  upon  a  foreigner,  one  may  speak  with  great  a^sur. 
ance,  and  the  Count  St.  Majolo  will  then  answer  for  the  very  things 
for  which  Monsieur  L'Abbe  receives  his  pension. 

If  our  minister  at  Paris,  when  this  book  first  appeared,  had  not^ 
by  a  timely  and  a  diligent  application,  procured  its  being  stopped, 
we  might,  without  question,  have  had  several  other  important  se. 
crets  published  in  the  following  books  (for  we  have  only  two  books 
often  printed)  which  now  we  can  only  conjecture  at  But  the 
earnest  complaints  of  my  Lord  Preston,  who  was  then  Envoy  from 
King  Charles  the  Second,  at  Versailles,  prevailed  so  far,  tiiat  the 
book  was  immediately  stopped,  and  the  edition  totally  suppressed,  so 
that  very  few  had  ever  h€«rd  of  it,  and  much  fewer,  especially  in 
England,  liad  seen  it.  And  to  put  a  face  upon  the  matter,  Monsieur 
L'Abbe  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile;  from  whence,  after  a  mock, 
imprisonment  of  nine  or  ten  days,  he  was  let  out  again.  All  that 
were  at  Paris,  at  that  time^  knew  the  story ;  and  all,  that^  were 
at  all  acquainted  with  the  arbitrary  severity  of  the  French  govern* 
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Bient  could  easily  see  through  the  grimace ;  whidi  was  tiie  better 
covered,  because  Count  St.  Majolo  was  to  bear  all  the  blame;  who, 
if  he  be  not  related  to  Pufiendorf's  M onzambano,  (another  Italian 
Count,  also)  yet  his  testimony  might  easily  be  oTer.ruled,  and  so 
could  furnish  those  persons  with  a  ready  excuse,  whose  interest  it 
was,  that  such  agreements,  which  were  contrary  to  their  open  and 
publick  protestations,  should  either  never  be  known,  or,  if  once 
divulged,  not  believed. 

I  shall  not  stand  to  compare  the  matters  of  fact  which  are  here 
set  down,  with  those  reports  which  at  that  time  passed  current  in 
England ;  they  are  things  which  fall  within  most  people's  memory  * ; 
my  business  is  only  to  give  such  an  account  of  our  proceedings,  as 
was  published  at  Paris  with  the  privilege  of  the  Ring  of  France,  as 
fully  granted,  as  in  any  other  case  whatever.  Our  author  i-  tells 
ns,  that  the  growing  greatness  of  the  King  of  France,  after  the 
peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded,  by  the  mediation  of  the 
King  of  England,  was  so  very  terrible  to  the  Queen.mother  of 
Spain,  who  was  guardian  to  her  son,  Charles  the  Second,  King  of 
Spain,  that  she  employed  her  ablest  ministers,  to  persuade  England, 
Holland,  and  Sweden,  to  join  in  an  alliance,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Peace,  and  the  reciprocal  security  of  each  others  kingdoms. 

The  Hollanders,  he  tells  us,  greedily  embraced  it,  and  ran  into 
the  triple  league  with  great  readiness,  not  much  concerning  them. 
selves  with  France,  which,  they  thought,  could  make  no  great  op. 
position  to  them  by  sea ;  and,  by  land,  they  were  so  fortified  by 
the  natural  fences  of  their  dikes,  that  they  apprehended,  on  that 
side,  no  sort  of  danger. 

A  constant  series  of  success  against  the  Spaniards,  who  declared 
them  a  sovereign  and  independent  republick  in  1648,  pushed  them 
on  to  great  insoleudes  against  the  King  of  France  X  •  They  inter, 
posed  in  the  affairs  of  Germany,  as  if  they  had  been  immediately 
concerned  §:  They  determined  peace  or  war  amongst  their  neigh, 
hours,  as  they  thought  would  be  most  for  their  own  interest :  They 
threatened  to  ruin  the  kingdom  of  France,  by  prohibiting  any 
commerce  with  French  manufactures,  and  scattered  medals  and 
pictures,  very  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the  French  King.  Their 
busying  themselves  so  much  with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  a 
means  to  engage  the  Bishop  of  Munster  to  keep  up  his  army,  after 
he  had  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Wolfem. 
buttel,  and  to  declare  against  the  iiicroachmenls  of  the  Hollanders 
upon  the  empire  || :  Which  opportunity  the  French  King  laid  hold 
of,  to  make  an  alliance  with  him,  and  the  princes  of  the  House  of 
Furstemberg,  and  the  Bishop  of  Strasburgh,  against  Holland;  by 
which  means,  he  secured  the  passes  upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Maese, 
which  lay  convenient  for  the  setting  upon  the  Hollanders  by  land, 
who  till  then  had  thought  themselves  secure  from  any  attacks  on  that 
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He  engaged  the  Emperor  also  to  a  neutrality,  and  persuaded  tiiin 
to  ratify  those  alliances  which  the  French  King  had  already  made 
with  the  bishops  of  Munster  and  Strasburgh,  and  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Furstemberg*,  with  assurances  that  he  would  not  con. 
cem  himself  in  those  quarrels,  unless  either  the  Empire  or  the  King 
of  Spain  should  be  inyaded. 

The  King  of  EngUind  was  already  rery  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Hollanders  f,  and  was  willing  enough  to  disengage  himself  from  the 
triple  league.  For  the  Hollanders  had  refused  to  stand  to  those 
T^ulations  about  the  East-India  trade,  which  had  been  concluded, 
upon  at  Breda;  and  their  vessels  would  not  lower  their  topsails  to 
the  English  men  of  war,  and  they  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  unless  the  King  of  England  would  declare  for  them  against 
France,  in  case  of  a  breach ;  which  things  were  yery  dishonourable 
for  the  English  nation,  and  were  great  instances  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Hollanders,  and  of  the  small  assistance  which  the  English  could 
promise  to  themselves  from  their  friendship  {• 

'  Colbert  de  Croissy,  the  French  Ambassador  at  London,  urged  % 
^  all  these  things  to  the  Kings  of  England ;  he  put  him  in  mind  of 
^  the  medals  which  the  Hollanders  published,  wherein  they  attributed 

*  to  themselves  all  the  glory  of  concluding  the  peace  of  Aix  la 
'  Chapelle,  which  had  been  obtained  by  tiie  King  of  England's 
'  mediation ;  and  told  him,  that  this  was  the  time  wherein  he  might 
^  take  his  revenge  upon  a  nation,  which  had  so  little  respect  for 

*  kings;  and  that  he  never  could  expect  a  more  favourable  oppor. 
^  tuoity  II,  since  several  German  princes  had  already  entered  into  a 
^  league,  and  the  King  of  France  was  sufficiently  powerful  to  sa» 

*  tisfy  all  his  confederates  in  the  prosecution  of  this  war,  both  as 
^  to  their  advantage  and  credit  f.'  These  things  engaged  the  King 
of  England  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  with  France;  and,  to  make  it 
the  more  firm,  Henrietta,  Duchess  of  Orleans,  a  princess,  whose 
wit  was  equal  to  her  beauty,  sister  to  the  King  of  England,  and 
sister-inJaw  to  the  King  of  France,  went  over  into  England  in 
lG70y  and  proposed  a  treaty  to  her  brother,  in  the  name  of  the 
most  Christian  King,  wherein  she  proffered  to  secure  to  him  ^  an 
absolute  authority  over  his  parliament,  and  the  re-establishment 
of  the  Roman  Catholick  Religion  in  his  three  kingdoms  of  Eng. 
land,  Scotland  and  Ireland.'  But,  she  said,  that,  before  this 
could  be  effected,  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  of  abating  the 
haughtiness  and  power  of  the  Hollanders,  who  only  studied  to  fo« 
ment  divisions  amongst  their  neighbours ;  and  to  reduce  them  to  the 
single  provin^^  of  Holland,  of  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  should 

•  PH*  *7.  M,  t  Page  58.  t  VtLge  59-  ♦  P«wc  flo.  |  Page  «l. 

W  Ce  qni  engagca  re  print  e  &  signer  une  trait^  terrr t  avec  la  Franee ;  &  pour  msteurer 
encore  dPaTsntace  Hennette  d'An^leterre,  Dochesse  <l*OrleanSy  princetse  qui  atolt  aatant 
d*e«prit  que  de  beauts,  toenr  du  Boy  d'Angleterre,  et  belle  sfleur  ou  Roy  de  France,  paaia  e« 
Angleterre  en  1O70,  et  propoM  au  roy  son  frire,  an  nnm  du  roy  tn-s-Chrttien,  de  lutaMeurer 
■n  antorH^  al>sAloe  tor  son  parlementt  etde  restablir  la  religion  Catholique  dans  lea  Roraamci 
d* Angleterre,  d'Bscoste,  et  dMrlande. '  Mats  elledisoit  one  pour  en  venir  K  bout,  II  (bloltafant 
loates  rhoscs  abaisser  )*orgu«il  et  la  puissance  des  Holiandois  qni  ne  songeoient  qu*ii  uiettie 
la  dhUlon  parvii  leurs  voisins  t  et  tes  reduire  k  la  seule  province  d'HoUandc,  de  laqnelle  to 
Prtnce  d'Orange  seroit  SouTeratn,  on  au  molBs  Gouvemeur  perpetuel,  ce  qui  ne  seroit  p«a 
4lficile  k  deuK  grands  rovs  pulssants  et  blen  unis,  et  que  par  ce  moyen  le  Hoy  d'Angletern 
aaroit  la  Zetande,  pour  lul  tervir  de  retralte  en  cat  d«  baaoin,  et  que  lereaU  4eanqfe*MA 
Acmearcroic  au  Buy  de  France,  s'il  pouvoit  8*en  rendre  maUtre. 
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be  Sovereign,  or,  at  least,  perpetual  Goremor ;  which  would  not 
be  difficalt  for  these  two  mighty  kings,  when  once  well  united,  to 
accomplish:  So  that,  bj  this  means,  the  King  of  England  might 
haTe  Zealand  to  retire  to,^  if  there  should  be  occasion;  and  that  the 
rest  of  the  Low.Countries  should  remain  to  the  King  of  France, 
whenever  he  should  be  able  to  conquer  them. 

When  the  King  of  France  had  thus  secured  himself  by  these  alii, 
ances,  he  immediately  began  his  preparations  for  war,  and  fiHed  his 
Stores,  and  raised  men,  some  publickly,  and  some  underhand,  all 
over  France,  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  England. 

Though  these  negotiations,  and  especially  with  England,  were 
carried  on  with  all  the  secrecy  that  matters  of  that  importance  re. 
qwred  *,  yet  the  Hollanders  had  such  notices  given,  as  did  exceed.* 
ingly  sarprise  them.  ^  They  could  not  imagine  that  the  English 
^  would  quit  the  triple  league ;  they  said,  this  was  a  report  raised  by 
^  the  French  to  amuse  mankind  withal  f ;  they  thought,  that  the  pre. 
'  sent  conduct  of  the  King  of  England  gave  convincing  proofs  to  the 

*  contrary :  he  bad  just  before  dismissed  out  of  his  port  a  fleet  of 
^  Dutch  merchantmen,  and  some  Amsterdam  vessels  besides,  and 
^  recalled  Sir  George  Downing,  his  minister  at  the  Hague,  for 
^  speaking  ypith  too  much  warmth  to  the  States-General  X  ;  so  that, 
^  in  short,  he  seemed  in  all  his  actions  to  declare,  that  his  inten. 
^  tions  of  keeping  up  a  good  correspondence  with  Holland  were  sin. 
^  eere.*  However,  the  breaches  every  day  grew  wider  and  wider 
between  France  and  Holland ;  and  matters  were  carried  so  far  on 
both  sides,  that  the  French  King  resolved  to  begin  the  war  the  next 
spring  II ;  *  and  in  the  mean  time  he  took  secret  measures  with  the 
^  King  of  England  §,  to  set  upon  them  together,  and  to  surprize 
^  them  both  by  sea  and  land**.    As  for  the  King  of  England,  he 

*  was  exceedingly  perplexed  ;  there  was  need  of  money  to  carry  on 

*  the  design,  and  that  secretly  too  +f :  he  could  raise  none  at 
^  home  without  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  could  not  be  done 
^  without  acquainting  all  Europe  with  his  designs ;    there  was  also 

*  great  fear  of  opposition,  both  from  the  misunderstandings,  which 

*  in  that  tumultuous  assembly  do  for  the  most  part  arise  between 
^  the  two  houses,  and  from  the  intrigues  of  the  Hollanders.  For 
^  which  reasons  the  King  of  France  furnished  him  with  such  sums 
'  of  money,  as  were  sufficient  to  send  out  a  considerable  fleet ;  and 
^  he  advised   the  King  of  England   (the  better  to  conceal  their 

*  agreements)  to  keep  a  fair  correspondence  outwardly  with  the 
^  Dutch,  to  appear  firm  to  the  triple  league,  and  declare  that  he 
^  set  out  a  fleet  for  no  other  reasons,  but  because  his  neighbours, 

«  Page  65.  i  Page  7&.  t  P^S^  78*  I  In  the  Year  I87t.  )  Page  87* 
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^  and  especially  the  Frencb,  who  Bade  great  preparations  lA  all 

*  their  ports  upon  the  ocean^  strength^ied  themseWes  so  very  eoBsU 
'  derably  by  sea  *• 

Yet  all  this  was  not  carried  on  so  secretly,  bat  their  own  resi. 
dents  at  London,  and  theministeTS  of  other  princes  in  King  Charles's 
ooort,  gave  the  Hollanders  such  sure  adrertisenient  of  hb  altering 
liis  measures,  that  they  found  it  past  all  question*  Pensioner  de 
Witt  fell  in  a  awoon  in  the  Stadt-house,  upon  the  reading  «f  a  letter, 
winch  gare  him  an  account  of  it  + ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  recovered 
himself^  be  proposed  to  send  the  Heer  Meerraan  mto  England,  to 
renew  the  old  alliances ;  who  was  imniediateiy  seconded  by  the 
Mafqnis  del  Freno,  the  Spanish  minister  {»  who  was  sent  thither 
on  porpoae  to  join  with  him  in  making  use  of  all  sorts  of  arguments, 
which  might  oblige  the  King  of  England  to  break  off  his  new  treaty 
vidi  France  K. 

But,  all  these  applications  proTing  ineffectual,  all  thinga  tended 
to  a  war:  it  was  known  that  the  King  of  England  had  declared  for 
France ;  and  that,  being  provoked  with  the  usage  which  his  snbjects 
bad  received  at  Surinam,  he  had  renewed  a  treaty  with  France 
against  Holland,  and  had  promised  to  begin  the  war,  provided  that 
his  roost  Christian  majesty  would  declare  war  against  the  States  in 
the  beginning  of  May  §. 

And  though  the  earnestness  which  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
York  shewed  in  the  prosecution  of  this  business  was  extfaordiaary^ 
though  they  set  out  ships,  and  manned  them  with  all  the  industry 
and  application  possible ;   '  yet,  because  the  government  of  £n^ 

*  land  vras  mixed **,  or  composed  of  kings,  lords,  and  common^ 

*  and  that  in  tlie  great  concerns  of  the  nation,  or  in  raising  of  mo« 

*  ney,  there  was  a  necessity  of  a  parliament ;  ^  which  is,  like  the 
'  people  of  whom  it  is  made  up,  not  alvrays  of  the  lame  mindfi;f 
^  and  that  the  variableness  of  their  cliiHtte  is  even  visible  in  their 
^  cooncils ;  and,  besides,  since  the  Duchess  of  Orleana  died  soon 
'  after  her  return  to  France;  for  these  reasons  the  King  of  Franco 
^  did  not  much  rely  upon  any  assistance  from  England,  and  so  todt 
^  his  measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  King  of  England  might 
'  be  assured  they  must  succeed,  in  case  he  should  fail  him  ;  uid 
'  therefore  he  would  not  suffer  the  rage  of  the  English  against  the 
^  Dutch  at  that  time  to  cool,  but  he  tather  endeavoured  to  plunge 
^  them  into  a  war,  by  such  an  action  as  might  correspond  to  their 

*  earnest  desire  of  being  revenged.' 

And  this  design  soon  succeeded ;  for,  the  French  having  notice 
of  the  return  of  the  Dutch  Smyrna  fleet,  which  were  then  at  sea, 
they  immediately  acquainted  the  King  of  England  with  it  f  j:,  '  and 
'  told  hint,  that  this  was  a  favourable  opportunity  for  him  to  engage 
^  the  English  in  it  certain  war :  they  told  him,  that  such  a  prize 
^  would  furnish  him  with  more  money  in  one  day,  than  he  could 
'  get  from  his  parliament  in  a  year  Xtl  ^^^j  perhaps,  so  great  a 
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^  prize  might  put  hiin,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  war,  in 
'  such  a  condition,  as  that  he  would  not  stand  in  need  of  his  par. 
'  liament;  and  that  he  ought  not  to  let  slip  such  an  opportunity, 
f  because  he  certainly  knew,  that,  what  success  soerer  it  might 
^  have,  yet  his  people,  who  always  carried  theroselTes  very  high  up. 
^  on  a  prosperous  turn  of  affairs,  who  were  sensible  of  affronts, 
^  would  spare  for  nothing  which  might  carry  on  the  war,  wherein 
<  they  might  expect  to  humble  the  Dutch,  and  to  rerenge  the  wrongs 
^  of  their  merchants,  and  of  their  nation  in  general,  upon  those 
^  who  would  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea  with  them.' 

Upon  these  sollicitations  the  king  consented,  and  sent  Sir  Robert 
Holmes  wit)i  nine  men  of  war  into  the  channel,  to  expect  the  com. 
ing  of  the  Smyrna  fleet*.  And  it  had  this  effect,  that  though  the 
Dutch  (who  had  some  notice  of  it  before)  i\d,  in  a  thick  foggy 
night,  escape  without  any  very  considerable  loss ;  yet  this  engaged 
the  English  to  a  war,  which  was  immediately  hereupon  openly  pro- 
claimed by  the  King  of  England,  against  the  States-General;  which 
was  earnestly  pressed  by  Mr.  Colbert  de  Croissy,  who  advised 
him  not  to  delay  the  striking  so  signal,  as  well  as  so  unexpected 
a  stroked. 

How  far  the  causes  alledged  in  the  declaration  of  war,  which  fol. 
lowed  soon  after,  and  the;  reasons  by  which  the  king  endeavoured 
*to  persuade  his  parliament  to  a  hear^  concurrence  with  him  in  it, 
agreed  with  these  motives,  every  man  may  judge.  Whoever  consu 
ders  the  carriage  of  the  King  of  France,  in  other  things,  will  not 
wonder  at  such  a  piece  of  treachery,  as  the  publication  of  these  se« 
cretswas,  whilst  King  Charles  II.  was  alive:  audi  believe,  that 
the  sending  a  man  to  the  Bastile  for  ten  days,  who  was  notoriously 
known  to  have  been  employed  for  this  very  purpose,  did  convince 
ES  few  people  of  the  falsehood  of  these  pretended  alliances,  as  the 
sending  of  Mr.  Skelton  to  the  tower  by  King  James  II.  did; 
which  was  so  very  like,  that  one  would  think  the  mock  proceed, 
ings  against  Mr.  L'  Abbe  Primi,  gave  a  pattern  to  the  King  of  Eng. 
land,  to  animadvert  upon  his  own  minister,  who,  by  the  confes. 
-sion  of  the  French  resident  at  the  Hague,  acted,  by  his  majesty's 
order,  only  the  second  part  of  what  &e  Abbot  wrote. 

0V§is^  .iss*        i  r#gft  i». 


THE 

LACT  CONFESSION,  PRAYERS,  AND  MEDITATIONS 

ov 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN, 

DtUeend  by  Mm  on  the  Cart  immediately  before  hit  Execution, 

I 

To  Dr.  Burnet: 

Together  with  the  last  Confession  of  George  Borosky,  signed  bjr 
him  in  the  prison,  and  sealed  up  in  the  lieutenant's  pacquet. 
With  which  an  account  is  given  of  their  deportment  both  in  the 
prison  and  at  the  place  of  their  execution,  which  was  in  the 
Pkll-Mall,  on  the  tenth  of  March,  in  the  same  place  in  which 
they  had  murdered  Thomas  Thynn,  Esq.  the  twelfth  of  Febru. 
ary  before,  1681-2.  Written  by  Gilbert  Burnet,  D.  D.  and 
Anthony  Homeck,  D.  D.  London:  printed  for  Richard  Chis. 
well,  at  the  Rose  and  Crown,  in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  1682. 
Folio,  containing  twenty-eight  pages. 

2bi  account  of  the  deportment  of  Captain  Fratz,  Lieutenant  Stem^ 
and  George  Borosky,  the  murderers  of  nomas  TTk^nn,  Esq, 
both  in  the  prison  J  and  at  their  execution. 

FOUR  days  after  the  barbarous  murder  of  Mr.  Thynn,  which 
filled  all  people's  minds  with  a  just  horror  at  so  rile  and 
inhuman  a  fact,  I  was  desired  to  go  and  visit  the  prisoners.  I 
carried  Dr.  Horneck  with  me,  because  I  heard  that  Borosky  the 
Polonian  spoke  no  other  language,  but  Polish  and  High  Dutch. 
We  waited  on  the  captain,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  much 
discourse  with  us;  and  adhered  to  what  he  had  confessed  before 
the  council,  that  he  only  intended  to  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn,  and 
that  the  Polonian  had  mistook  his  orders,  when  he  shot  him.  The 
lieutenant  said  at  first  nothing,  but  that  he  was  in  the  company  of 
those  that  committed  the  fact,  without  intention  to  murder  any ; 
and  if,  for  that,  he  should  be  condemned  to  die,  then  said  he.  Fiat 
votunias  tua,  thy  will  be  done.  The  Polonian  was  free  and  inge- 
nuous in  his  confession,  and  expressed  great  sorrow  for  what  he 
had  done.  But,  within  a  few  days,  I  went  again,  and  found  the 
lieutenant  wonderfully  touched:  he  told  me,  that  the  morning  after 
he  was  first  taken,  he  awakened  full  of  horror  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  the  first  thing  that  came  in  his  mind  was  the  ninth  verse 
of  Psal.  zxxii.  ^  Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  and  the  mule,  which  have 
no  understanding,  whose  month  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  bri- 
dle.' This,  he  applied  to  the  irons  in  which  he  was,  and  then  began 
tm  reflect  what  a  beast  he  had  been,  and  that  it  was  fit  he  shovld 
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be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  and  fettered  as  he  then  was ;  npon  that  he 
looked  back  witii  horror,  on  what  he  had  done,  and  began  to  cry 
earnestly  to  God,  for  mercy. 

He  continued  some  days  in  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  confess 
or  not,  and  was  in  that  anxiety,  when  I  saw  him  first,  which  made 
him  say  nothing  at  that  time;  but  he  said  afterwards,  he  found 
such  inward  compunction  in  his  mind,  that  he  wished  to  die;  he 
grew  weary  of  life,  and  hated  himself  so  much,  that  he  was  glad 
to  do  eTery  thing  that  was  lawful,  which  might  be  a  means  to  bring 
him  to  be  a  publick  example,  and  to  sutfer  in  this  world  for  his  tki. 
*  Upon  that,  he  made  his  confession  to  the  justices  of  peace,  and 
found  himself  much  at  ease,  when  that  was  done.  He  turned  him. 
sdf  after  that  wholly  to  God,  and  found  that,  then,  he  was  in. 
tirely  out  of  the  snares  of  Satan,  and  the  hold  which  the  deril  had 
of  him.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  except  a 
few  hours  of  sleep  towards  the  mornings,  he  spent  in  reading  the 
bible,  and  some  other  good  books,  particularly  IXlheren^s  Way 
to  Happiness,  in  High  Dutch,  which  he  valued  highly ;  and  Tho. 
mas  a  Kempis's  book  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ,  ana  some  other 
books  of  devotion.  He  thought  it  was  also  fit  for  him  to  leave,  in 
writing,  a  warning  behind  him  toothers,  to  team  by  his  example; 
he  was  not  bred  to  letters,  and  so,  he  said,  he  knew  what  he  should 
write,  would  appear  simple  to  those  that  delighted  in  learning,  or 
polite  language ;  but  he  said,  he  would  write  from  his  heart,  and 
prayed  God,  it  might  have  a  good  effect  upon  others.  He  had 
travelled  up  and  down  Europe,  three  and  twenty  years,  being 
then  in  the  forty.second  year  of  his  age,  and  he  had  observed 
many  things,  though  he  had  no  literature ;  so,  he  said,  he  would 
leave  an  exhortation  to  all  sorts  of  people,  with  whom  he  had  coo. 
versed,  and  touch  these  sins  which  he  himself  had  known  many  ef 
them  guilty  of;  and  he  said,  that,  if  his  writing  ehoiild  become 
publick  in  Germany,  or  in  oUier  places  where  he  had  been,  he  was 
confident  that  many  might  read  it,  who  would  know,  for  what 
reason  he  had  writ  many  passages  in  it,  and  might,  perhaps,  be 
moved  to  refiect  on  those  sins,  of  which  they  knew  themselves 
guilty,  and  would  understand  his  meaning,  better  than  any  others 
could.  When  he  had  writ  it,  he  gave  it  to  me  four  days  before 
his  execution ;  he  had  dashed  and  changed  it  in  many  passages, 
which  he  said  he  writ  at  first,  when  there  was  yet  too  much  of  the 
spirit  of  the  world  in  hnn,  but  he  had  reviewed  it,  and  had  cor* 
rected  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could.  He  said,  hie  had  never  writ 
so  much  in  his  whole  life,  and  so  he  did  not  doubt,  but  there  would 
appear  great  weakness  in  some  parts  of  it,  but  he  had  writ  it  in 
the  shnplicity  of  his  heart.  To  this  he  added  a  short  account  of 
his  life,  and  a  confession  of  the  crime,  for  which  he  was  to  suffer. 

He  often  wished  that,  from  him,  all  that  stood  might  take 
heed  lest  they  fell;  for  once  he  thought  himself  as* little  capable  of 
committing  such  a  crime,  which  should  bring  him  to  such  an  end, 
as  any  man  was.  He  was  the  son,  by  the  lefLhand,  of  a  Baron  of 
Sweden,  who  was  made  a  Count,  before  he  died;   but  he  did  net 
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carry  his  name,  because  he  was  not  legitimate,  and  he  would  not 
have  his  father's  name  to  be  published,  because  he  was  now  such 
a  reproach  to  it.  He  applied  himself  to  the  war,  but  in  all  these 
twenty-three  years,  in  which  he  had  been  traTelliog  up  and  down 
the  world,  he  had  led  a  much  more  innocent  life,  than  might  be 
guessed,  from  such  a  conclusion  of  it.  He  had  early  a  sense  of 
the  fear  of  God,  before  he  came  abroad  into  the  world,  which 
never  left  him  quite,  till  a  few  days  before  this  fact;  but  was  aU 
ways  such  a  curb  on  him,  that  he  never  fell  into  those  sins,  that 
are  too  common  among  those  that  follow  the  war.  He  was  so  Httle 
guilty  of  plunder  and  oppression,  in  bis  quarters,  that  he  said,  he 
was  sure,  less  than  twenty  crowns  would  pay  all,  that  had  been 
ever  taken  by  him.  He  was  never  guilty  of  any  act,  either  of  cnu 
elty  or  treachery,  of  rapes  or  bla^hemies,  was  never  false  at  play^ 
had  not  the  custom  of  swearing,  nor  did  he  fail  daily  to  pray  to 
God.  He  had  always  a  compassionate  nature.  He  was  not  a  little 
lifted  up  with  the  courage  that  he  had  sliewed  on  many  occasions, 
and  had  been  very  sensible  of  all  those  things  which  are  called 
points  of  honour.  He  was,  for  many  years,  a  papist,  when 
he  served  in  Flanders;  but  1^  said,  he  was  never  perfectly  satisfied 
In  his  own  mind,  with  that  religion,  and  detested  the  idolatry  that 
he  saw  in  it.  But  he  was  much  corrupted  with  that  principle,  which 
is  too  common  in  the  world,  that,  if  a  man  was  honest  and  good,  he 
might  be  saved  in  any  religion;  and  that  it  was  fit  to  be  of  the  reli. 
gion  off  tike  country  where  one  lived :  Yet,  he  said,  he  could  never 
look  on  popery,  but  as  a  contrivance  of  priests,  for  governing  the 
world.  About  a  year  ago,  he  changed  his  religion,  and  returned  to 
be  of  the  Angsbourg  confession.  Lsst  summer  he  came  to  England, 
being  then  out  of  employment,  and  intended  to  have  got  into  the 
gnanls;  he  grew  acquainted  with  (or  found)  Captain  Vntz  here, 
for  I  do  not  remember  well,  whether  he  knew  him  first  here,  or 
not. 

For  the  particulars  of  his  confession,  I  rder  the  reader  to  his  own 
paper;  only  one  passage,  which  he  has  not  mentioned,  will  shew 
deirly  the  temper  of  his  mind,  when  he  writ  it:  he  told  me,  that 
after  the  captain  and  he  had  talked  of  sundry  poniards,  for  giving 
Mr.  Thynn  the  fatal  stroke,  the  captain  spoke  to  him  one  day  of  a 
musqnetoon,  and  told  him  they  were  now  resolved  to  do  it  by  that : 
he  answered,  that  he  thought  that  was  by  no  means  a  proper  in« 
strumenft  for  it,  since  it  would  be  seen  in  a  man's  hand,  before  it 
could  be  discharged,  and  so  they  might  be  catched,  before  the  busL. 
ness  should  be  done ;  therefore  he  thought  a  pistol  was  much  bet. 
ter:  but  the  captain  answered,  that  the  count's  council  were  of 
another  mind ;  and  when  the  lieutenant  asked,  who  they  were,  he 
named  three  outlandish  men.  But,  three  or  four  days  after  that, 
he  told  me,  that,  though  that  passage  was  rery  true,  yet  he  did 
not  know,  but  the  captain  might  only  name  those  persons  to  amuse 
him,  and  he  did  not  believe  it  was  true  of  one  of  tiM  three ;  and,  if 
k  was  not  true  of  him,  then  there  was  reason  to  doubt,  if  what  he 
Vudof  the  other  two  was  true;  and  therefore,  since  it  might  have 
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been  said  onlj  to  decelre  him,  and  since  his  naming  them  would 
cast  a  slur  upon  them,  he  thought  he  ought  to  be  so  tender  of  their 
feputation,  as  not  to  publish  their  names.  This  will  shew  both 
the  strictness  of  his  conscience,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment ; 
and  that  he  would  not  say  a  thing,  though  it  was  true,  in  so  far  as 
he  said  it,  unless  he  had  beliered  it  was  true  in  itself. 

He  told  me,  that  for  some  weeks  before  the  fact  was  done,  he 
fell  under  a  darkness  and  stupor  in  his  mind,  which  he  could  com. 
pare  to  nothing,  but  the  sense  a  man  has  when  he  is  half  asleep : 
he  continued  to  say  his  prayers,  but  it  was  only  as  a  child  repeats  a 
lesson  by  rote,  for  he  had  no  sense  of  God  all  that  while,  and  he  la. 
mented  much,  that  he  had  not  read  any  thing  in  that  book  of  Dil. 
heren's,  written  much  like  our  Practice  of  Piety,  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  two  or  three  years. 

He  was  so  little  able  to  judge  of  things  aright,  that  he  thought  he 

would  be  free  of  the  crime,  if  he  did  it  not  with  his  own  hand ; 

and,  because  he  abhorred  the  acting  it  himself,  he  fimcied  he  would 

not  be  guilty,  if  he  only  went  in  the  company  of  those  that  were  to 

do  it.     When  the  fatal  day  came,  in  which  it  was  done,  he  said, 

though  he  was  not  drunk,  yet  he  was  like  one  drunk,  for  he  was 

almost  stupid ;  it  was  on  a  lord's  day,  which  he  had  much  and  often 

prophaned,  and  on  that  day,  in  particular,  he  had  not  worshipped  Grod 

neither  in  publick  or  private.  The  captain  desired  him  to  go  with  him, 

and  fight  with  Mr.  Thynn  (I  think  it  was  near  six  o'clock  at  night, 

but  am  not  sure  as  to  the  hour.)     He  confessed,  he  believed  it  was 

designed  to  act  what  followed,  for  he  saw  the  musquetoon  in  the 

hand  of  the  Polander,  and  he  remembered  well  the  use  for  which  it 

was  bought ;    but  he  still  resolved,  that  he  would  do  nothing,  but 

fight,  if  there  should  be  occasion  for  it.     He  had  delighted  much  in 

horses,  and  had  a  great  opinion,  that  there  was  some  sagacity  in 

them ;  so  the  dulness  of  his  horse  in  following  Mr.  Thynn*s  chariot, 

all  along  Pall.Mall,   made  some  impressions  on  him  ;    for,  though 

he  used  the  spur  pretty  smartly,  yet  he  could  not  get  him  to  follow 

close.     That,  and  a  disorder  in  his  own  mind,  made  that  he  was  al. 

most  twenty  paces  behir  d,  when  the  fire  was  given,  which  had  that 

deplorable  effect  on  that  unfortunate  gentleman.     He  told  me,  even 

that  did  not  awaken  him,  but  his  stupor  continued  so,  that  some  lit. 

tie  time  past,  before  he  offered  to  fly  away ;    and  then  his  horse, 

without  the  spur,  was  quick  enough.     He  was  not  after  that  affected 

with  it,  but  spent  that  night  almost  as  ill  as  he  had  done  the  day ; 

nor  was  he  recovered  of  that  stupidity,  till  the  second  day  of  his 

imprisonment. 

He  said  he  would  have  writ  nothing  concerning  the  fact,  if  his 
whole  confession  had  been  read  at  his  trial ;  but,  that  not  being 
done,  he  thought  it  fit  for  him  to  leave  it  behind  him  to  the  world, 
that  the  whole  truth  of  that  matter  might  appear;  but  he  professed 
often,  that  he  did  it  not  out  of  any  resentment  to  any  person  what, 
soever;  and,  though  he  looked  on  the  captain,  as  the  fatal  instru- 
ment that  had  drawn  him  into  this  sin,  and  this  misery  that  followed 
it,  yet  he  ceased  not  every  day  to  pray  for  him.  When  sentence 
was  pronounced,  the  captain  reproached  him,  and  called  him  with 
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some  scorn  a  mnrderer :   he  said,  that  it  tonched  him  very  sensibly 
to  we  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  insult  over  him;  yet  he 
often  asked  news  of  him,  whether  he  was  touched  with  a  sense  of 
his  sin,  or  not?     And,  when  he  understood  that  he  continued  still 
to  deny  all,  but  only  an  intention  to  fight  with  Mr.  l*hynn,  he  de. 
sired,  that  he  might  be  suffered  to  go  to  him,  and  speak  with  him ; 
for,  he  said,  though  others  might  speak  much  better,  yet  he  hoped 
he  might  say  somewhat  that  would  be  more  effectual :   so,  on  y/ed^ 
nesday  the  eighth  of  March,  he  was  carried  to  him.     I  warned  him 
beforehand,  tiiat  the  captain  would,  perhaps,  use  him  roughly ;  for 
he  was  often  upbraiding  him,  for  hb  ingratitude,  and  for  having  ac 
cused  him  falsely ;   but  he  answered  me,  that  he  went  to  see  if  be 
could  be  a  means  to  do  him  any  good,  and  not  to  dispute  a  matter 
of  fact  with  him,  which  he  knew  in  his  conscience  was  true ;    and, 
If  he  saw  there  was  no  appearance  of  doing  any  good  to  him,    he 
would  soon  leave  him.     In  his  way  to  him,  he  was  to  go  up  some 
stairs,  and  pass  through  the  chapel,  and  then  to  go  down ;    so  he 
told  me  he  was  going  up  to  the  house  of  Grod,  but  he  should  go  high, 
er  within  two  days,  to  a  house  no.t  made  witii  hands.    Dr.  Horneck 
was  then  with  the  captain,  and  prepared  him  for  his  coming.    There 
was  no  other  witness  of  what  passed  between  them  in  that  short  in. 
terriew,  but  he  only.     He  told  me  afterwards,  that  the  lieutenant 
spoke  to  the  captain  with  great  humility ;   he  told  him,  he  heartily 
forgave  him  all  the  injury  he  had  done  him  by  drawing  him  into  this 
business ;  he  knew  he  haid  said  nothing  but  the  truth ;  he  exhorted 
him  to  repent,  that  so  he  might  find  mercy  at  Grod's  hands.      But 
the  Captain  fell  in  some  passion,  and  said,  he  lyed,  and  gave  him 
other  reproachful  words ;   upon  which  he  left  him.     When  he  came 
back  to  his  chamber,  he  told  me  how  sorry  he  was  to  see  the  captain 
in  such  a  condition ;  but  he  said,  though  at  another  time  he  could 
not  have  endured  such  reproaches  from  the  greatest  man  in  the 
world,  yet  he  felt  no  resentment  in  his  mind,  at  what  he  had  said 
to  himself;  and  added,  that,  by  bearing  this  in  such  a  manner,  he 
hoped  he  had  got  two  steps  higher  in  his  way  to  heaven.     When  I 
replied,  that  it  was  a  good  sign,  that  he  had  learned  to  be  like  his 
Saviour,  who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again,  he  said :  Ah! 
Such  a  miserable  criminal,  as  I  am,  must  not  be  in  any  thing  com. 
pared  to  my  blessed  redeemer.     He  desired  that  the  Polonian  might 
be  suffered  to  stay  all  the  day  long  in  his  chamber,  for  he  found 
he  had  a  mind  well  disposed,  but  was  ignorant :    so  he  took  great 
pains  to  instruct  him.     They  were  together  the  last  night  of  their 
life,  in  which,  as  the  one  slept,  the  other  watched  and  prayed ;   for 
the  lieutenant  said  to  me,  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  that  both  should 
be  togedier  asleep  that  night,  but  that,  all  night  long,  either  the 
one,  or  the  odier  of  them  should  be  constantly  calling  upon  God. 
He  expressed  not  the  least  desire  of  living  any  longer:  He  never 
once  asked  me,  if  I  thought  a  pardon  might  be  obtained:  On  the 
contrary,  he  said  he  deserved  to  die,  and  desired  it  as  much  as  he 
had  deserved  it:  He  only  wished,  that,  if  it  could  be  obtained,  his 
head  night  be  cut  off;  but  he  easily  acquiesced^  when  I  told  him. 
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that  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  <^teii  blessed  God  for  bringing 
him  to  a  prison^  and  tliat  he  had  not  made  his  escape  to  ha?e  led  a 
wicked  life  any  longer.  After  he  had  been  onder  great  horror 
for  almost  a  week,  l^e  found  great  quiet  come  instead  of  it,  chiefly 
after  he  had  disburdened  his  conscience  by  a  sincere  confession ; 
at  last  it  grew  upon  him  to  a  joy  in  God,  and  at  the  approaches 
of  death. 

The  night  before  he  suffered,  he  told  me,  he  was  languishing 
through  desire  to  die ;  he  was  now  so  settleid  in  his  assurance  of 
God's  goodness  to  him,  that  he  was  longing  to  be  with  him ;  he 
considered  that  night  as  the  eve  of  his  wedding,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  tedious  to  him.  A  little  while  after  he  said,  To.morrow 
is  the  last  battle  I  shall  fight ;  my  enemy  shall  gain  the  camp,  the 
tent  I  dwell  in,  but  I  shall,  by  the  grace  of  God,  win  the  day. 
And,  when  he  spoke  of  that  at  another  time,  he  looked  up  to  G^>d, 
and  said :  I  go  to  fight  with  thy  weapons,  and  thy  armour,  and 
when  I  have  overcome,  I  will  come  and  offer  them  up  to  thee.  He 
had  that  day  received  the  sacrament  with  great  devotion,  and  said  i 
Now  I  have  got  my  passport,  and  I  long  to  be  gone.  He  was 
*  much  rejoiced  to  hear,  that  night,  that  the  Captain  was  in  a  better 
temper,  than  he  had  been  in  formerly;  for  the  minister  of  the 
Augsbourg  Confession  in  London  told  him,  in  my  hearing,  that 
the  Captain  had  confessed.  That  he  had  drawn  them  into  this  snare, 
and  had  engaged  them  in  this  murder.  The  Captain  also  sent  a 
kind  message  to  him,  and  gave  orders  for  every  thing  that  concerned 
his  burial ;  upon  which  he  sent  a  return  to  him  full  of  great  af« 
fection.  This  made  him  chaoga  a  resolution  he  once  had,  of  speak* 
ing  somewhat  concerning  the  murder  at  his  execution.  He  said 
there  was  nothing  material  in  his  last  confession,  that  was  not  in  his 
first  taken  by  the  justices  of  the  peace,  so  there  was  no  need  of 
making  any  other  public  declaration ;  and  he  thought,  if  he  said 
any  thing  that  might  reflect  on  the  Captain,  it  would,  perhaps, 
put  him  in  some  disorder,  and  he  would  not  renture  the  being  dis« 
composed  in  the  last  moment  of  his  life ;  therefore  he  resolved  to 
seal  up  all,  and  give  it  to  me  at  the  place  of  execution.  He  had 
shewed  it  four  days  before  to  one  Mr.  £ssart,  a  German,  in  Covent. 
Garden,  and  had  ordered  me  to  let  him  copy  it;  lie  luid  likewise 
shewed  it  to  Dr.  Horneck,  and  it  was  almost  all  copied  out,  before 
he  died. 

In  this  temper  I  left  him  at  night,  but  found  him  much  better  on 
the  morning  of  his  execution.  He  had  slept  three  hours,  and  was 
then  well  in  his  heart  and  health;  for  the  night  before  he  was  very 
&int  He  told  me,  Now  he  was  full  of  joy,  he  was  going  to  ex. 
change  a  prison  for  a  palace :  A  prison  (said  he)  that  has  been,  to 
me,  better  than  any  palace;  for  here  God  has  touched  me,  he  has 
drawn  me,  he  has  quickened  me;  and  now,  O  Grod,  I  come  to 
thee,  to  live  with  thee  for  ever.  He  broke  often  out  in  great  trans, 
ports  of  joy  ;  he  said  this  that  follows  so  often,  both  in  French  and 
Dutch,  that  I  could  not  but  remember  it  well : — O  my  Grod,  my 
good  God,  my  infinitely  good  God,  How  do  I  love  thee  I  i  bless  thee^ 
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IwillblessdieeaslongaBl  liTe;7e»^  Lord,  I  will  siog  of  thy  praises 
lor  ever,  for  thou  hast  Ueifled  me .  woaderfullj.  Thou  hast  put  many 
good  iocUnatioiis  in  me;  thoa  hast  often  tonched  my  heart  with  the 
■loUons  of  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  bat,  abore  all  thy  blessings,  for  this  I 
will  bless  thee.  That,  when  I  had  forsaken  thee,  and  was  at  the 
ptes  of  hell,  then  hast  brought  me  from  thence,  and  hast  now 
bron^t  me  even  to  the  gates  of  Heaven;  open  them,  O  Lord,  and 
I  win  enter  in,  and  praise  thy  name  for  ever.  I  bless  thee,  that 
thou  hast  chastised  roe  with  thy  rod,  but  tiiy  rod  isa  rod  of  mercy ; 
and,  now  thou  hast  done  so  much  for  me,  O  grant  me  a  greater 
sense  of  thy  love,  that  I  may  praise  thee  with  my  whole  soul,  and 
from  the  Tery  bo^om  of  my  heart* 

This  he  repeated  often,  in  such  a  manner  that  he  seemed  as  one 
mvisbed  for  joy.  He  wept,  but  he  told  me  these  .were  not  tears 
of  sorrow,  but  flowed  from  the  abundance  of  his  joy.  He  and 
lie  Polonlan  snog  the  fifty^first  psalm  in  High  Dutch,  three  sereral 
times ;  and  I  law  him  particularly  touched,  when  he  sung  those 
words,  DeliTer  me  from  blood-guiltiness,  O  God,  thou  God  of 
my  salvation.'  He  spent  the  rest  of  the  time  m  prayers  and  eja. 
culations.  A  gentleman  came  in,  and  asked  how  he  did?  He  an. 
awered  him,  he  thanked  God,  well ;  his  friend  had  sent  to  call 
Urn  to  come  to  dine  with  him,  and  he  was  ready  to  go.  And  when 
it  was  told  him,  he  was  now  to  fight  his  last  battle,  he  answered, 
That  battle  was  already  fought,  there  was  but  one  diock  behind, 
and  he  was  sure  he  should  overcome.  His  heart  was  so  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  goodness  of  God,  that  he  could  now  complain  of 
nothing,  or  desire  nothing  but  ^t  he  mif^  be  able  to  rejoice 
more  perfectly  in  God,  and  to  pruse  him  more.  He  longed  much 
for  the  officers  timt  should  carry  him  away,  and  looked  with  great 
cheaifnlness  at  me,  when  he  saw  them  come  to  lead  him  out 
When  his  irons  were  taken  oil^  he  told  me.  Some  .of  his  fetters 
were  taken  from  hfaa,  but  he  had  others  yet  about  him  diat  should 
be  likewise  taken  off  very  speedily;  but  I  have  chains  upon  my 
soul  which  riiall  draw  me  up  to  heaven.  He  told  me,  ^  That  he 
'  itttooded  to  make  a  short  exhortation  on  the  cart,  chiefly  to  have 
'  WMned  the  people  not  to  cast  off  the  sense  of  God;  and  par* 
^  ticularly,  that  as  they  -did  their  own  business  all  the  week,  that 
'  they  would  do  God's  work  on  the  Lord's.Day ;  and  learn  from 
^  htm  what  the  ill  effects  of  profaning  that  osy  were.  He  was 
^  likewise  to  have  exhorted  tliem  not  to  think  there  was  any  wicked* 
^  ness  so  great,  but  if  they  did  cast  off  Crod,  and  were  forsaken  of 

*  him,  they  mig}it  ftdl  into  it.  He  had  been  once  in  a  good  way, 
^  bnt  had  left  it,  and  they  saw  the  effects  of  that ;  yet  God  had 
^  mercifully  brought  him  back  to  it,  and  therefore  he  intended  to 

*  pray  them  to  fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  and  it 
^  would  be  weH  vrfth  them.' 

This  was  the  nbstance  of  that  which  he  had  purposed  to  say ; 
foot  when  he  came  to  the  place,  the  noise  was  so  great  there,  that 
he  said  he  would  speak  nothing,  but  left  it  to  me  to  publish  what 
I  knew  he  had  mtended  to  ssiy ;  and  so  he  continued  in  his  devo. 
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tionsy  reading  some  prajers  and  hjmns  out  of  Dilberen's  book ; 
and,  in  sereral  passages  as  he  read  them,  I  perceiTed  great  joy  in 
his  looks.  He  told  me,  his  mind  continued  firm  and  settled  in  his 
J07  in  God ;  and  so  he  went  on  a  while  reading,  at  last  he  threw 
his  book  to  me,  and  wished  me  to  give  it  to  some  good  soul.  He 
said  a  few  words  to  the  Captain  in  High-Dutch,  which  I  did  not  quite 
understand:  but  by  his  manner  I  judged  it  was  a  declaring  that  he 
forgave  him,  and  died  in  charity  with  him  ;  to  which  the  Captain 
made  a  short  answer,  that  seemed  to  me  a  return  of  his  kindness. 
But  the  crowd  was  such,  that  the  German  minister  could  not  pos* 
sibly  come  to  tiie  place,  so  this  was  lost. 

And  this  is  all  the  account  I  can  give  of  Lieutenant  Stem  ;  it  is 
the  substance  of  many  and  long  conversations  I  had  with  him ; 
French  was  the  language  in  which  we  discoursed,  and  he  expressed 
himself  very  well  in  it. 

I  cannot  give  so  long  an  account  of  Borosky,  the  Polander,  for 
all  my  discourse  with  him  was  by  an  interpreter,  and  the  Lieutenant 
did  for  the  most  part  interpret  between  us.  I  found  that  the  course 
of  his  life  had  been  very  honest  and  innocent ;  and  that,  before  he 
committed  this  barbarous  act,  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  enor. 
mous  crime  in  his  whole  life ;  and  that,  particularly  the  last  year 
of  it,  he  had  a  greater  sense  of  the  fear  of  Grod  than  formerly,  so 
that  he  had  reformed  his  life  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  one  act  either  of  drunkenness  or  uncleanness,  of  swear, 
ing  or  lying ;  and  that  he  had  constantly  prayed  to  God.  He  said, 
That,  when  Count  Conningsmark  made  that  proposition  to  him, 
which  he  told  me  much  more  largely  than  I  find  it  is  in  his  con. 
fession,  he  was  troubled  at  it,  and  went  into  another  room,  and 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord*s  prayer ;  but  concluded,  since  his 
mind  was  not  fortified  against  it,  that  God  had  appointed  that  he 
should  do  it.  He  said,  in  his  country  they  were  bred  op  in  such 
an  opinion  of  their  duty  to  their  masters,  and  of  their  obligation  to 
maintain  their  honour,  that  he,  believing  the  relation  the  Count 
made  of  the  English  gentleman  (for  Mr.  Thynn  was  not  named  to 
hm)  having  intended  to  murder  him,  and  having  set  six  assassins 
on  him,  thought  himself  in  some  sort  absolved,  if  he  should  revenge 
such  an  attempt.  He  was  also  deluded  by  what  the  Captain  told 
him,  that,  if  they  happened  to  be  taken,  he  only,  and  not  tlie 
Polander,  would  suffer  for  it ;  so  that  he  vras  easily  wrought  on  to 
do  it.  He  was  not  spoke  to  by  the  Count  till  one  o'clock  on  Son. 
day,  but  whether  in  the  morning  or  afternoon,  I  -do  not  know,* 
and  it  was  acted  that  same  evening ;  so  that  he  ^as  never  alone , 
nor  had  he  any  opportunity  of  recollecting  himself,  but  was  hurried 
upon  it  blindly. 

He  told  me  one  passage  that  befel  him  after  his  imprisonment^ 
which  he  firmly  believed  was  real,  and  not  the  effect  of  a  disturbed 
fancy.  He  said,  being  shut  up  in  his  chamber  a  day  or  two  after 
Ills  imprisonment,  he  thought  in  the  night  being  fully  awake,  that 
one  opened  the  door,  which  he  fancied  was  his  keeper  coming  to 
liim  j  but  when  he  looked  at  it,  it  vras  a  woman  who  had  kppeaved 
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sometimes  to  him  before  in  GermaDj,  upon  some  extraordinary  ocf 
caskms.  She  looked  on  him,  but  spoke  nothing  to  him ;  and  ▼&< 
nisbed.  He  rerilj  beliered  this  was  sent  from  €rod  to  him,  to  toncti 
his  heart ;  and,  whether  it  was  real  or  only  imaftned,  it  had  cer^ 
tainl J  a  Tery  good  effect  on  him.  For  froas  that  time  he  was  wob« 
derfollj  changed. 

He  aaid,  he  conttnued  about  four  days  as  in  hell,  by  the  rack 
that  he  felt  in  his  conscience ;  but,  after  that,  he  came  to  haT# 
great  quiet,  and  assurance  of  God's  mercy.  He  had  no  fear  of 
death,  bat  every  time  I  asked  him  conoeming  it,  he  said  he  was 
ready  for  it,  and  longed  for  it  more  than  eyer  he  did  for  any  thing 
in  bis  life.  He  assnied  me  he  had  from  his  heart  foigiren  both  the 
Count  and  the  Giptain,  and  that  he  prayed  earnestly  for  them. 

The  lieutenant  often  told  me.  That  he  had  an  excellent  soul,  and 
that,  though  he  had  not  much  knowledge,  yet  he  himself  learned 
much  from  him ;  for  he  had  the  simplicity  of  a  little  child,  and  a 
love  to  God,  and  to  his  Saviour,  that  passed  all  knowledge.  So 
that  he  spent  almost  his  whole  time  in  praying,  and  praising  God.  He 
went  out  of  the  chamber,  when  he  was  called  on  by  the  officers  tp 
his  execution,  with  gre«t  chaarfulness ;  and,  by  his  looks,  and  car* 
riage  in  the  cart,  expressed  a  great  sense  of  his  condition :  he  seemed 
to  have  no  sort  of  fear  in  him,  nor  did  he  in  the  least  change  co^ 
lour,  or  was  he  at  all  terrified. 

In  the  last  place,  I  must  say  something  of  Captain  Vrats,  which 
I  do  unwillingly,  because  some  passages  are  not  such  as  I  can  re^ 
fleet  on  with  any  great  satisfaction.  It  is  certain,  that  never  man 
died  with  more  resolution  and  less  signs  of  fear,  or  the  least  dl^ 
order.  His  carriage  in  the  cart,  botih  as  he  was  led  along,  and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  was  astonishing :  he  was  not  only  undaunted, 
but  looked  chearfol,  and  smiled  often.  Wh^n  the  rope  was  pot 
about  his  neck,  he  did  not  change  colour  nor  tremble ;  his  l^s  weve 
firm  under  him :  he  looked  often  about  on  those  that  stood  in  baU 
conies  and  windows,  and  seemed  to  fix  his  ^es  on  some  persons  : 
three  or  four  times  he  smiled ;  he  would  not  cover  his  face  as  the 
rest  did,  but  continued  in  that  state,  often  looking  up  to  heaven, 
with  a  chearfulness  in  his  countenance,  and  a  little  motion  of  his 
hands.  I  saw  him  several  times  in  the  prison :  he  still  stood  to  the 
confession  he  made  to  the  council  till  the  last  day  of  his  life ;  he 
often  said  to  me,  he  would  never  say  any  thing  but  what  he  had  said 
•at  first. 

When  I  was  with  him  on  Sunday  before  his  death,  he  still  denied 
4di  tliat  the  Lieutenant  and  the  Poloniaa  had  said,  and  spoke  se- 
verely of  them,  chiefly  of  the  lieutenant,  as  if  he  had  confessed 
diose  things  which  he  then  called  lieij  in  hopes  of  saving  hb  own 
life  by  it,  or  in  spite  to  him,  that  he  might  not  be  pardoned :  and 
all  I  could  say,  could  not  change  his  mind  in  that.  I  told  him  It 
was  in  vain  for  him  to  dream  of  a  pardon,  for  I  assured  him,  if  any 
kept  him  up  with  the  hopes  4»f  it,  they  deceived  him.  He  had  two 
opinioas^  that  were,  as  I  thought,  hurtful  to  him ;  tiie  one  wa^ 
•4liat  it  was  enough  tf  he  confessed  his  sin  to  God,  and  that  he  wm 
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not  bound  to  make  any  other  confession ;  and  he  thonght  that  it 
was  a  piece  of  popery  to  press  him  to  confess.  He  had  another 
odd  opinion  also  of  the  next  state :  He  thought  the  damned  were 
only  excluded  from  the  presence  of  God,  and  endured  no  other 
misery,  but  that  of  seeing  others  happier  than  themselves :  and  was 
unwilling  to  let  me  enter  into  much  discourse  with  him  for  unde. 
ceiTing  him :  He  said  it  was  his  own  affair,  and  he  desired  to  be 
left  to  himself;  but  he  spoke  with  great  assurance  of  God's  mercy 
to  him. 

I  left  him,  when  I  saw  that  nothing  I  could  say  had  any  good 
effect  on  him,  and  resolved  to  have  gone  no  more  to  him ;  but  when 
I  understood  by  the  German  minister,  and  by  the  message  which  I 
heard  delivered  in  his  name  to  the  Lieutenant  and  Polander,  the 
night  before  his  execution,  that  he  was  in  another  temper  than 
when  I  saw  him  last,  I  went  to  him ;  he  received  me  more  kindly 
than  formerly ;  most  of  his  discourse  was  concerning  his  going  to 
the  place  of  execution,  desiring  that  it  might  be  in  a  coach,  and  not 
in  a  cart :  and  when  I  prayed  him  to  think  of  that  which  concerned 
him  more,  he  spoke  with  great  assurance,  that  it  was  already  done, 
that  he  knew  God  had  forgiven  him ;  and  when  I  wished  him  to  se^ 
that  he  might  not  deceive  himself,  and  that  his  hope  might  not  be 
ill^rouuded,  he  said  it  was  not  hope,  but  certainty,  for  he  was 
sure  God  was  reconciled  to  him,  through  Christ  When  I  spoke 
to  him  of  confessing  his  sin,  he  said  he  had  written  it,  and  it  would 
be  published  to  all  Europe,  but  he  did  not  say  a  word  cpncerning 
it  to  me ;  so  I  left  him,  and  saw  him  no  more,  till  I  met  him  at 
the  place  of  execution :  when  he  saw  me,  he  smiled  on  me,  and 
whereas  I  had  sometimes  M'arned  him  of  the  danger  of  affecting  to 
•be  a  counterfeit  bravo  (faux  brave)  he  said  to  me,  before  I  spoke 
to  him,  tiiat  I  should  see  it  was  not  a  false  bravery,  but  that  he 
was  fearless  to  the  last.  I  wished  him  to  consider  well  upon  what 
-he  grounded  his  confidence:  he  said,  he  was  sure  he  was  now  to 
be  received  into  heaven ;  and  that  his  sins  were  forgiven  him.  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  any  thing  to  say  to  the  people ;  he  said  no. 
•After  he  had  whispered  a  short  word  to  a  gentleman,  he  was  willing 
the  rope  should  be  tied  to  the  gibbet:  he  called  for  the  German 
minister,  but  tlie  croud  was  such,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  him 
to  come  near.  So  he  desired  me  to  pray  with  him  in  French ;  but 
I  told  him  I  could  not  venture  to  pray  in  that  language,  but,  since 
he  understood  English,  I  would  pray  in  English.  1  observed  he 
had  some  touches  in  his  mind^  when  I  offered  up  that  petition,  that, 
for  the  sake  of  the  blood  of  Clirist,  the  innocent  blood,  shed  in  that 
place,  might  be  forgiven ;  and  tliat  the  cry  of  the  one  for  mercy 
might  prevail  over  the  cry  of  tlie  other  for  justice.  At  these  words 
he  looked  up  to  heaven  witli  the  greatest  sense  that  I  had  at  any 
time  obsened  in  him.  After  I  prayed,  he  said  nothing,  but  that 
he  was  now  going  to  be  happy  with  God,  so  I  left  him.  He  con. 
tinned  in  his-  undaunted  manner,  looking  up  often  to  hearen,  and 
aometimes  round  about  him  to  the  spectators.  After  they  had  stood 
about  a  quarter  pf  an  hour  under  the  gibbet,  they  were  asked  whea 
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tfiey  would  give  the  signal  for  their  being  turned  off;  they  answered, 
that  they  were  ready,  and  that  the  cart  might  be  driven  away  when 
it  pleased  the  sheriff  to  order  it ;  so  a  little  while  after  it  was  driren 
away,  and  thus  they  all  ended  their  lives.  It  is  possible,  that,  con. 
▼ersiog  in  the  French,  as  we  didj  some  small  mistakes  might  have 
been  made,  either  by  them  in  expressing  themselves,  or  by  me  in 
not  understanding  them  right :  but  I  am  sure  they  could  not  be  ma. 
terial ;  for  I  took  care  to  make  them  repeat  what  they  sidd,  that  was 
of  any  importance,  often,  and  in  different  words;  so  that  any 
errors  that  may  have  been  committed,  are  inconsiderable. 

March  11,  1681.3.  G.  Burnet. 


DOCTOR  HORNECK'S  ACCOUNT 
Of  xshat  himseif  observed  in  the  Carriage  of  the  late  Prisoners. 

The  Lieutenant  and  Polonian,  the  authors  of  the  foUowiog 
papers,  having  acquainted  me  with  their  intent  to  have  them  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  to  testify  the  sincerity  of  their  repentance ;  I 
was  very  willing,  at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Burnet,  with  whom  they 
intrusted  them,  to  be  mstrumental  in  the" translation,  and  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  give  my  sentiment  of  the  behaviour  of  the  re. 
spective  prisoners.  The  first  time  the  Doctor  and  myself  went  to 
visit  them,  we  saw  no  sense  of  the  crime  in  any  of  them,  but  the 
Polonian,  who  professed  his  sorrow,  and  gave  me  a  large  account  of 
his  condition,  and  how  he  came  to  be  drawn  into  the  barbarous 
murder,  by  the  captain ;  adding,  that  whatever  the  captain  might 
say  in  his  own  vindication,  that  it  was  through  his  servant's  mis* 
take  that  the  fact  was  done ;  if  he  had  a  thousand  lives,  he  would 
venture  them  all  for  this  truth,  that  the  captain  did  peremptorily 
bid  him  fire  upon  the  coach,  and  kill  the  gentleman  that  was  in  it. 
And  that  he  was  so  far  from  mistaking  his  command,  that,  after  rea. 
toning  with  him  about  the  barbarousness  of  the  deed,  the  captain 
bid  him  not  trouble  himself  about  that,  but  do  what  he  commanded. 
Tlie  lieutenant,  when  I  told  him,  that  according  to  our  laws,  men 
present  at  a  murder  committed,  were  liable  to  the  same  penalty 
with  the  actors;  replied,  if  that  be  your  law,  I  have  nothing  to 
say  against  it.  And,  at  that  time,  seemed  to  have  no  great  remorse^ 
which  made  us  leave  him,  'after  some  exhortations  to  repentance^ 
and  consideration  of  his  ways. 

The  captain,  at  the  same  time,  hard  as  flint,  entertained  us  with 
a  discourse  of  his  resolutions  to  believe  himself  innocent,  to  defy 
death,  and  to  fancy,  that,  if  his  judges  would  be  impartial,  tiiey 
could  not  blame  or  condemn  him.  So  we  left  him.  The  second 
visit  I  made  them  was  in  a  few  days  after,  when  the  lieutenant  sent 
for  me :  and,  being  then  to  pass  by  the  captain's  chamber,  I  thought 
fit  to  call  upon  him,  before  I  saV  the  other;  and  here,  repeating  my 
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former  counsels  to  him,  and  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  alLiecing 
e]r«  abore,  who  knew  his  crimes,  tiiongh  he  did  conceal  them  from 
man,  he  was  pleased  to  tell  me,  tiiat  he  had  far  other  apprehensions 
of  €^,  than  1  had,  and  was  confident  God  would  consider  a  gentle, 
man,  and  deal  with  him  suitablj  to  the  condition  and  profession  1m 
had  placed  him  in ;  and  woald  not  iAe  it  ill,  if  a  soldier,  who  lived 
by  his  sword,  revenged  the  affront  offered  to  him  by  another,  i 
replied,  that  there  Was  but  one  way  to  eternal  happiness,  and  that 
God,  in  his  laws,  had  made  no  exception  for  any  sorts  or  degrees 
of  men ;  and,  consequently,  revenge  in  a  gentleman  was  a  sin  God 
would  not  pardon,  without  true  repentance,  any  more  than  he 
would  forgive  it  in  a  peasant.  He  asking  me  hereupon,  what  to. 
pentance  was  ?  I  told  him  it  was,  so  to  hate  the  sin  we  had  done, 
that,  for  die  future,  no  argument  should  prevail  with  us  to  commit 
it  again.  To  which  he  said.  That  if  he  were  to  live,  he  should  not 
forbear  to  give  any  one  as  good  as  he  brings :  with  some  other  ex. 
pressions,  which  1  am  loth  to  repeat,  for  they  made  me  so  roelan. 
choly,  that  I  was  forced  to  leave  him.  Yet  I  bid  him  consider  of 
what  he  had  said,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul. 

1  went  from  thence  to  the  lieutmant,  in  viliom  I  found  a  very 

great  alteration,  and  saw  now  seveial  good  books,  and  the  bible 

among  the  rest,  lying  beibre  him ;  and  he  now  was  readier  to  con. 

Tess  his  guilt,  than  I  to  exhort  him  to  a  free  confession;  several 

things,  he  had  said  to  Dr.  Burnet,  he  expressed  now  to  me,  adding, 

ihat  ft  was  God*s  just  judgment  upon  him  to  let  him  fall  thus:  For 

when  he  consented  to  engage  with  the  captain  in  the  fatal  enterprise, 

lie  had  not  said  his  prayers,  nor  read  in  his  beloved  book,  Dilheien^ 

Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  in  a  month  before;  which  two  tlnngt, 

If  he  had  conthined  to  do,  with  that  devotion  he  used  formerly,  the 

devil  could  not,  and  should  net  have  persuaded  him  to  come  mto 

-such  a  desperate  confederacy.     I  advised  him  to  repeat  Psalm  li. 

'often,  as  being  most  suitable  to  his  condition  ;  and  directed  him  to 

vther  prayers  in  a  book,  which  tiie  lAitheran  minister  had  lent 

Um.     He  now  told  me  how  lie  was  concerned  for  the  captain,  and 

'Cried  out,  O  this  hard.hearted  captain,  I  pray  for  him  day  and 

night,  that  God  would  turn  liis  heart  and  melt  him,  and  make  him 

-sensible  of  the  errors  of  his  ways.     He  professed  that  lie  did  not 

desire  to  live;  all  the  favour  he  begged  of  the  king,  was,  that  he 

would  cause  him  to  be  beheaded,  for  the  reasons  mentioned  m  the 

precetfing  papers.  Yet  he  hoped  his  fall  was  permitted  by  Almig^rt^ 

'Crod,  to  bring  him  to  a  true  sense  not  only  of  this,  but  of  all  his 

lother  sins ;  and  that  Grod  suffered  him  thus  to  be  thrown  down,  that, 

throueh  that  toss,  he  might  rebound  the  higher ;  and  that  though 

'he  had  walked  in  the  darii,  yet  he  doubted  not,  but  God  would 

draw  light  from  that  darkness.     He  protest^,  at  that  time,  upon 

tny  expostulations  with  him,  that  it  was  not  approaching  death, 

*aiid  the  punishment  that  was  like  to  attend  him  In  this  world,  that 

'm^yved  him  to  repentance,  but  the  blackness  of  the  crime,  and  hto 

'fMffending  a  gracious  God,  and  forgetting  his  dear  Redeemer's  pre. 

oepls.    Attd  liere  he 'broke  forth  into  holy  ejaculalioiMi  it  for  a 
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CkrislHOi  sad  a  true  penitent  And  Hfheoj  amomg  other  pas. 
«ges,  I  minded  him,  liiat  it  would  not  be  long*  before  lie  would 
come  to  his  trial,  and  so  io  his  execution ;  he  chearf ally  replied. 
That  be  was  ready  to  obey  God's  summons.  And  whereas  I  tx^d 
lum,  it  would  be  within  a  few  days ;  he  said,  he  Bh<mld  be  eontent 
if  it  were  within  a  few  hours,  He  dien  shewed  me  the  places,  im 
a  little  book  he  had  by  hira,  The  Way  to  Eternal  Happiness,  which 
fSTe  him  the  greatest  comfort,  and  prescribed  him  most  eteeL 
lent  directions.  The  book  treated  of  the  nature  of  a  true  rK 
peatlact,  of  confession  to  the  ministers  of  the  gospel,  of  the 
Lord's  supper,  and  the  rules  of  a  Christian  life ;  to  which  are  added 
■eveial  meditations  proper  for  festrrals,  prayers  suited  to  all  condL 
tions,  and  a  patbetick  senn<m  on  th^  Passion  of  Christ;  att  whid^ 
be  said,  were  a  great  support  to  hhn  in  his  present  condition,  wbick 
he  deplored  chiefty,  because  he  had  made  so  bold  with  God,  who 
had  manifested  hfansell  to  him  upon  many  occasions.  I  aAed  him 
whether  he  had  been  seduced  by  the  count,  or  by  the  captani )  T# 
which  he  answered,  that  he  had  been  in  the  count's  company  twice^ 
but  tiM  caplain  would  not  let  him  know  tiiat  it  was  the  count,  yot 
he  beliercd  it  was  he,  baring  formerly  seen  him,  and  that  ^e  cap» 
tain  still  told  him  that  he  had  a  quarrel  ifith  such  a  gentleman. 

I  went  from  thence  to  the  Polomaoy  whom  I  found  engaged  in 
nading  a  German  book,  containing  prayers  and  derotions,  it  for 
a  penitent,  which,  he  told  me,  he  was  repeating  to  himself  day  and 
night.  I  gare  him  such  heads  of  contemplation,  as  I  thought  pro* 
per  for  his  condition  and  capacity,  exhorted  him  to  recollect  him- 
self, and  to  find  out  what  other  sins  he  had  formerly  lired  in,  it 
being  not  snfiScient  to  deplore  one,  but  all  he  could  remember,  upon 
serious  examination ;  which  he  promised  me  to  do,  and  so  I  de. 
parted. 

The  last  time  I  was  with  them  was  on  the  eighth  of  March, 
and,  while  Dr.  Burnet  went  to  the  lieutenant,  (  visited  the  captain; 
whom,  when  I  had  saluted,  I  told  him,  I  hoped  he  had  taken  his 
dangerous  condition  into  consideration,  and  wrought  himself  into  a 
greater  sense  of  his  sins,  than  I  could  observe  in  him,  when  I  was 
last  with  him.  He  said  he  knew  not  what  I  meant  by  this  address, 
I  then  explained  myself,  gave  him  to  understand,  diat  I  spoke  it 
with  relation  to  the  late  great  sin  he  had  been  eng^|ed  in,  and  tiiat 
I  hoped,  his  approaching  death  bad  made  him  more  penitent,  than 
I  had  found  him  the  other  day.  To  which  he  replied,  that  he  was 
sensible  he  was  a  great  sinner,  and  had  committed  divers  enormities 
in  Us  life^tirae,  of  which  he  truly  repented,  and  was  confident  that 
God  had  pardoned  him ;  but  he  could  not  well  understaiid  the  hu. 
mour  of  our  English  divtnes,  who  pressed  him  to  make  particular 
declarations  of  tilings  they  had  a  mind  he  should  say,  though  never 
so  false,  or  contrary  to  truth ;  and  at  this,  he  said,  h€^  wondered 
the  more,  because,  in  our  church,  we  were  not  for  auricular  con. 
He  guessed,  indeed,  he  said,  what  it  was  we  would  haver 
declare,  &c.  that  Count  Coningsmark  had  been  the  contrirer 
of  the  murder,  and  had  been  in  eonsnltation  wit)^  him  about  eom^ 
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.passing  his  design,  and  prompted  and  bribed  him  for  that  end ; 
which  falshood  he  would  never  be  guilty  of,  if  he  had  never  so 
many  lives  to  lose.  He  understood,  he  said,  that  the  lieutenant 
had  been  tampered  with,  and,  by  promises  of  a  decent  burial,  en. 
ticed  to  confess  things  notoriously  false;  as  that  he  should  shew  the 
said  lieutenant  a  letter,  signed  hy  Count  Coningsmark,  to  engage 
him  in  the  business,  and  offer  him  money  to  stab  Mr.  Thynn,  &c. 
But,  as  for  his  part,  he  was  resolved  to  confess  no  more,  than  he 
bad  already  declared  publickly  before  the  council. 

I  let  him  run  on,  and  then  told  him,  that  he  was  much  mtstakra 
in  the  divines  of  the  church  of  England,  who  neither  used  to  reveal 
private  confessions,  nor  oblige  offenders,  in  such  cases,  to  confess 
things  contrary  to  truth;  that  this  was  both  against  their  practice 
and  their  principles :  the  confession,  I  said,  he  was  so  often  ex. 
horted  to^  was  no  private,  but  a  publick  confession ;  for,  as  his 
crime  had  been  publick,  so  his  repentance  and  confession  ought  to 
be  publick  too ;  and  in  that  he  was  loth  to  come  to  it,  he  gave  us 
but  too  much  occasion  to  suspect,  that  his  pretended  repentance 
was  not  sincere  and  cordial.  I  told  him,  that  in  such  wrongs  and 
injuries  as  he  had  done,  there  was  either  restitution  or  satisfaction 
to  be  made ;  at  which  word  he  replying,  how  could  he  make  resti* 
tution,  now  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead  ?  I  answered,  because  he  could 
not  make  restitution,  that  therefore  he  should  make  some  satisfac* 
fion ;  and  this  he  might  do,  by  a  free  and  full  confession  of  his  sin, 
and  of  the  cause  of  it,  and  who  they  were  that  put  him  upon  it. 
I  added,  that,  where  true  repentance  melts  the  heart,  after  such 
commissions,  there  the  true  penitent  was  readier  to  accuse  himself 
than  others  to  charge  him  with  the  crime,  and  would  have  that  ab- 
Jiorrency  of  the  sin,  that  he  would  conceal  nothing,  that  served 
either  to  aggravate,  or  expose  it  to  the  hatred  of  all  mankind ;  and 
that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  publick,  not  to  betray  the  accomplices, 
and  assistants,  and  occasions,  in  such  heinous  offences.  I  told  him, 
he  seemed  to  talk  too  high  for  a  true  penitent,  for  those,  that  were 
truly  so,  were  exceeding  humble,  not  only  to  God,  but  to  men  too; 
and  one  part  of  their  humility  to  men  was,  to  confess  to  them,  and 
to  their  relations,  the  wrong  they  had  done  them :  whereupon  he 
answered,  that  it  was  enough  for  him  to  be  humble  to  God,  but  he 
knew  of  no  humility  he  owed  to  man ;  and  God,  he  believed,  had  a 
greater  favour  for  gentlemen,  than  to  require  all  these  punctilioes  at 
their  hands ;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to  think,  that  so  many  thousand 
gentlemen,  abroad  in  the  world,  that  stood  upon  their  honour  and 
reputation  as  much  as  he,  should  be  damned,  or  for  ever  miserable, 
because  they  cannot  stoop  to  things,  which  will  prejudice  and  spoil 
the  figure  they  make  in  the  world.  As  for  his  part,  he  said,  he  be. 
lieved  Christ*  s  blood  had  washed  away  his  sins,  as  well  as  other 
men's,  for  on  this  errand  he  came  into  the  world,  to  save  sinners;  he 
was,  indeed,  sorry  Mr.  Thynn  was  dead,  but  that  was  all  he  could 
do.  I  told  him,  that  Christ's  blood  was  actually  applied  to  none  but 
the  true  penitent;  and  that  true  repentance  must  discover  itself  n 
yieekness,  humility,  tepderJieartednesSi  compassion,  righteou8nesS| 
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malting  inf^iious  confessions,  and,  so  far  as  we  are  able,  satisfac^ 
tion  too,  else,  notwithstanding  the  treasure  of  Christ's  blood,  men 
might  drop  into  hell. 

Upon  this  he  replied,  that  he  feared  no  hell.  I  answered,  pos. 
sibly  he  might  believe  none,  or,  if  he  did,  it  might  be  a  yery  easy 
one  of  his  own  making.  He  said,  he  was  not  such  a  fool,  as  to 
believe  that  souls  could  fry  in  material  fire,  or  be  roasted,  as  meat^ 
on  a  great  hearth,  or  in  a  kitchen,  pointing  to  the  chimney.  His. 
belief  was,  that  tiie  punishment  of  the  damned  consisted  in  a  de. . 
pRvation  of  the  gracious  and  beatifick  presence  of  God;  npoQ 
which  deprivation,  there  arose  a  terror  and  anguish  in  their  souls,- 
because  they  had  missed  of  so  great  a  happiness.  He  added,  that 
possibly  I  might  think  him  to  be  an  atheist,  but  he  was  se  far  from 
those  thoughts,  that  he  could  scarce  belieTe  there  was  any  man  so 
sottish  in  the  world,  as  not  to  believe  the  being  of  a  Grod,  gracious 
and  just,  and  generous  to  his  creatures;  nor  could  any  man,  that 
was  not  either  mad  or  drunk,  believe  things  came  fortuitously,  or 
that  this  world  was  governed  by  i^nce.  I  said,  that  this  truUi  I 
approved  of,  and  was  glad  to  see  him  so  well  settled  in  the  reason, 
ableness  of  that  principle :  and,  as  for  material  fire  in  the  other 
world,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  him  for  denying  it,  but  luther  hold 
with  him,  that  the  fire  and  brimstone,  spoken  of  in  Scripture,  were 
but  emblems  of  those  inward  terrors,  which  would  gnaw  and  tear 
the  consciences  of  impenitent  sinners;  but  still  this  was  a  greater 
punishment  than  material  fire,  and  this  punishment  he  had  reason 
to  fear,  if  he  could  not  make  it  out  to  me,  or  other  men,  that  his 
repentance  was  sincere. 

Hereupon  he  grew  sullen,  and  some  good  books  lying  upon  the 
table,  one  of  which  was  Arnt's  True  Christianify,  he  turncMl  away 
from  me,  and  seemed  to  read  in  it ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  he 
told  me,  that  he  understood  the  Lieutenant's  papers  were  to  be 
printed,  wherein  there  would  be  part  of  Count  Conii^ismark's  letter, 
with  some  other  circumstances,  reflecting  on  the  Count  and  him* 
self;  but,  if  they  were  printed,  he  would  print  his  own  story  too, 
which  should  undeceive  the  world,  in  the  fancies  and  opinons,  the 
Lieutenant's  papers  should  draw  them  into;  and,  in  that  paper,  he 
would  set  forth  the  behaviour  and  manners  of  the  English  clergy^ 
and  the  strange  ways  and  methods  they  take,  with  poor  prisoners, 
to  extort  confessions  from  them.  As  for  the  Lieutenant,  he  stud, 
he  was  a  fellow  that  was  poor  and  wretched,  and,  by  his  means 
kept  from  starving,  and  sometimes  he  was  not  well  in  his  wits ;  that 
himself  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  an  estate,  and  should  leave 
great  sums  of  money  behind  him  ;  and  that  no  English  gentleman 
would  have  been  so  coarsly  used  in  his  country,  meaning  Pomerania, 
as  he  hath  been  in  this ;  and,  if  the  Lieutenant  persisted  in  his 
falsities,  he  would  die  with  a  lye  in  his  mouth.  I  said,  it  was  not 
probable  that  a  dying  man,  and  a  man  that  was  so  very  sensible  of 
his  sins,  and  who  had  betrayed  nothing  of  any  disorder  in  his  carri« 
age,  during  his  imprisonment,  should  tell  and  aver  things,  which  he 
knew  to  be  untrue.     He  said,  it  was  no  strange  thing,  in  England, 
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fo'r  dying  men  io  fp^k  notorioag  untnithf,  there  being  not  a  few 
examples  of  those  who  had  lately  done  so.  I  told  him,  it  wonld 
be  Tery  fit  that  the  Lieutenant  and  he  should  speak  together,  and 
Captain  Richardson,  I  thought,  would  send  him  presently.  With 
that  he  grew  angry,  and  replied,  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  him,  nor 
did  he  care  for  seeing  him,  nor  for  being  troubled  with  any  Ei^lish 
divines ;  they  being  men  too  inquisitive  and  meddling  with  things  that 
belonged  not  unto  them ;  and  hereupon  he  turned  away  from  me 
i^in'to  the  book  that  lay  upon  the  table. 

By  and  by  the  Lieutenant  came  in,  with  a  penitent  countenance, 
and  a  mortified  look ;  the  Captain,  seeing  him,  grew  presently  cho< 
lerick,  and  retired  into  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  then  asked  him, 
vrhat  he  came  to  trouble  him  for?  He  did  not  care  for  the  sight  of 
him,  especially  since  he  had  bespattered  him  so  notoriously  with 
untruths.  The  Lieutenant  very  meekly  told  him,  that  they  had  not 
long  to  live,  and  therefore  he  was  come  to  admonish  him  to  repent 
df  what  he  had  done,  and  to  tell  him,  that  he  freely  forgave  him 
the  wrong  he  had  done  him,  by  drawing  him  into  the  late  unhappy 
action.  The  Captain  hereupon  called  him  lyar,  and  asked  him, 
llow  he  durst  vent  such  abominable  lyes  concerning  him  and  Connt 
^nlngsmark;  how  he  could  have  the  confidence  to  tell  men,  that 
lie  shewed  him  a  letter  of  the  Count's,  in  order  to  engage  him ;  and 
«^  four  hundred  pounds,  that  he  should  offer  him,  to  stab  Mr^ 
Tbynn,  and  talk  sometimes  of  four-hundred,  and  sometimes  of  two., 
Hundred  pounds,  which  was  a  perfect  contradiction ;  and  if,  saith 
Be,  I  had  been  so  base  or  foolish,  as  to  make  you  such  an  offer, 
you,  that  were  the  elder  man,  and  may  be  supposed  to  have  had 
Hiore  wit  than  myself,  why  did  not  you  chide  and  reprove  me,  for 
tempting  you  to  such  dishonesty  ?  One  would  think  you  are  dia. 
tracted,  or  had  a  soft  place  in  your  head:  is  this  your  gratitude  to 
a  person  that  hath  relieved  you,  and  done  you  kindnesses  ?  And  are 
you  not  afraid  to  die  vfith  a  lye  in  your  mouth?  Here  I  interposed, 
and  told  the  Captain,  that  this  wrath  and  anger  was  but  an  ill  pre^ 
paration  for  another  world,  and  that  greater  meekness  and  charity 
^ould  become  a  dying  man.  To  this  he  answered,  it  is  you  divines 
that  are  the  causes  of  this  passion,  by  obliging  people  to  confess 
more  than  ntrue.  The  Lieutenant,  all  this  while,  heard  the  Captain 
yery  patiently;  professed  that  this  was  the  first  timp  that  he  was 
called  lyar  to  his  lace;  and  that,  which  formerly  he  could  not  have 
Endured  from  the  greatest  man,  he  was  very  willing  to  bear  now,  oat 
of  respect  to  that  God,  from  whom  he  exf>eoted  pardon  of  his  sins. 
And,  as  for  what  he  had  said  and  confessed  to  other  men,  he  took 
God  to  witness,  that  it  was  nothing  but  truth ;  and  though  it  was 
possible,  in  his  confessions,  he  might  mistake  pounds  for  dollars, 
that  being  the  word  commonly  used  in  telling  money  in  England,  as 
dollar  is  in  Germany,  yet  he  meant  nothing  by  it  but  dollars ;  and 
what  he  had  said  of  the  different  suras,  was  very  true,  for  at  onetime 
he  had  offered  him  two-hundred,  at  another  four-hundred,  so  that 
€ould  be  no  contradiction.  The  Captain,  notwithstanding  tiiis,  still 
«alle^  him  lyar^  ftnd  uograteful,  while  the  Lieutenant  stood  faKsfore 
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Urn',  Ukiag  with  great  meeknees  and  hnmility,  and,  for  the  mosC 
part,  with  Us  hat  off,  and  saying  to  him:  You  know,  and  your 
oonscience  knows  the  truth  of  these  things ;  why  would  you  offer 
me  these  sums  ?  You  know  you  made  me  these  offers ;  Crod  forgiTO 
you,  and  I  forgiTO  you*  This  said,  when  the  Lieutenant  saw  dul 
his  speaking  did  but  inrage  him  more,  he  took  his  leave,  wishing 
him  a  sight  of  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  Lieutenant  being  gone, 
i  stayed,  hoping  this  religious  confidence  of  the  lieutenant  might 
work  tlie  Captain  into  remorse,  but  it  was  all  in  vain:  I  persi^bed 
in  my  former  assertions,  that  repentance  could  not  be  true,  which 
was  not  attended  with  meekness,  humility,  and  patience;  but  lie 
fuming  from  me,  and  looking  into  his  book,  and  refusing  to  give 
iie  an  answer,  I  left  him  too,  wishing  him  a  better  mind* 

From  thence  I  went  up  to  the  penitent  Lieutenant,  where  I  found 
the  Polonian  too.  I  told  the  Lieutenant,  I  was  heartily  glad  to  see 
his  ehristiaii  behayioor  under,  reproaches,  and  nothing  pleased  me 
more  la  matters  of  repentance,  thasi  huatiity  and  patience  under 
injuries,  a  thing  absolutely  necessary,  where  we  have  to  deal  with 
G^od,  who  hath  been  for  many  years  patient,  under  the  injuries  we 
ln.ve  oftred  to  his  Majesty.  He  dien  vented  some  cmnfortable 
cjacnlitions,  and  expressed  how  freely  he  forgave  that  stubborn  man, 
whom  BO  Intreatles  or  arguments  could  work  upon.  And  while 
Dr.  Burnet  went  with  the  liientenamt  to  the  fire.side,  I  entered  into 
discourse  with  the  Polonian,  who  gave  me  his  confession  in  Hi|^ 
Datch,  written  from  his  own  mouth  by  the  Lieutenant,  and  signed 
by  hhn  the  Polonian.  I  asked  hiin,  whether,  as  he  hoped  for  mercy 
of  the  great  God,  ho  believed  the  things  said,  in  that  confession, 
to  be  true  or  no?  He  answered.  je% ;  whereupon,  to  be  fully  satis* 
ied,  I  desired  a  German  gentleman  then  present  to  read  it  over 
again  in  his,  and  my  hearing,  and  to  read  it  distinctly,  that  in  case 
there  were  any  mistakes  in  it,  he  nright  rectify  it ;  for  as  I  was 
willing,  I  said,  he  should  clear  himself,  so  I  should  be  sorry  he 
should  asperse  another  man,  or  say  any  thing  of  him,  that  might 
vnjostly  reflect  upon  his  reputation.  He  promised  me,  that  he  would 
attend  carefully,  and  take  notice  of  every  expression,  which  ac 
cordiagly  he  did;  and,  finding  a  mist^Le  in  the  paper,  in  point  of 
time,  he  immediately  gave  notice  of  it,  which  I  caused  to  be  recti* 
fed;  and  having  beard  it  read  over  before  him,  I  charged  him  once 
more,  as  he  was  to  give  an  account  to  God,  in  a  day  or  two,  to  tell 
me,  whether  things  were  carried  on,  and  managed  in  those  circum. 
stances,  as  are  mentioned  in  the  paper  ?  To  which  he  religiously 
answered  in  the  aftrmative.  I  asked  him  thereupon,  how  long  he 
had  been  a  Protestant  of  the  Augsboorg  confession,  for  he  had  been 
bred  a  Ripist?  To  which  he  answered,  ever  since  his  last  sickness; 
which,  as  I  remember,  he  said,  was  about  Michaelmas  last;  when 
beittf  told,  that  the  Protestant  religion  was  more  conformable  to 
the  Word  of  God,  he  consented  to  embrace  it,  and  hath  kept  to  it 
ever  since.  I  demanded  of  him  to  tell  me  seriously,  whether  he 
had  not  led  a  very  debauched  life  formerly,  irhich  made  him  venture 
'Upon thai  tote- inhuman  enterprise;  he  tajd  me  no,  and  thaA  ho  had 
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been  so  far  from  committing  any  svch  crime  heretofore,  that  he  had 
had  the  good  fortune  to  live  with  masters,  who  were  sober,  and  men 
that  were  enemies  to  disorder  and  debauchery;  that,  according  to 
his  capacity,  he  had  always  made  conscience  of  grosser  sins,  and 
had  been  very  punctual  in  saying  those  prayers  he  had  been  taught, 
either  by  his  parents,  or  such  persons  as  he  contersed  with;  and 
that  Captain  Vrats,  when  he  bid  him  shoot  Mr.  Thynn,  told  him, 
that  it  was  here,  as  it  was  in  Poland,  where  the  senrant,  that  doth  his 
master's  command  in  such  cases,  is  blameless,  and  the  master  bears 
all  the  burden;  and  that  prevailed  with  him,  tho'  he  found  no  small 
reluctancy  in  his  breast,  and  pleaded  with  the  Captain  about  the 
heinousness  of  shedding  innocent  blood.  I  then  endeavoured  to  find 
out  what  kind  of  repentance  he  felt  in  himself,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  fear  of  a  shameful  death,  or  from  an  hatred  of  sin,  and  love 
to  Crod ;  whereupon  he  gave  me  such  an  account  as  his  honest  sim. 
plicity  dictated  to  him,  and  sud,  that,  if  he  were  to  live  any  longer 
in  this  world,  he  verily  thought  this  one  sin  would  keep  his  soul  so 
awake  for  the  future,  that  it  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  make 
him  act  again,  against  his  conscience.  This  had  rouzed  him,  and  he 
now  perceived  the  sweetness  of  a  good  life,  and  keeping  close  to  the 
ways  of  God.  He  was  sensible  he  had  deserved  the  punishment,  the 
law  would  inflict  upon  him ;  and  all  his  confidence  was  in  the  blood 
of  Jesus,  who  knew  how  he  was  drawn  in,  and  the  plainness  of  his 
temper,  wrought  upon  by  the  Captain's  subtlety;  however,  he  freely 
forgave  him,  and  commended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  God.  And 
here  ended  my  conference  with  the  respective  prisoners ;  having 
wished  them  the  powerful  assistance  of  God's  holy  spirit,  I  took  my 
leave  of  them.  The  Lieutenant,  who  in  repeated  words  expressed 
his  honest  design,  in  having  the  following  papers  published,  desired 
me  to  go  with  him,  on  Friday  following,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
there  to  tell  the  spectators  what  he  should  think  fit  to  say  to  them ; 
I  told  him  I  would  very  readily  oblige  him  in  his  request,  but  that 
I  tras  bound  to  preach  that  very  morning,  and  that  very  hour,  when 
he  should  be  led  to  the  place  of  execution ;  however,  Dr.  Burnet, 
who  had  been  his  spiritual  father  all  along,  would  not  fail  to  do  that 
last  office  for  him,  in  which  he  rested  satisfied;  and  with  ail  hu. 
mility,  in  a  penitent  posture,  bid  us  adieu. 

In  the  translation  of  the  following  papers,  I  could  not  be  curious 
in  the  stile,  because  I  was  forced  to  keep  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Lieutenant's  expressions.  He  writ  not  to  shew  his  learning,  but  his 
piety ;  having  never  been  brought  up  to  letters,  rhetorick  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  expected  from  him.  Truth  sounds  better  from  a 
plain  man,  than  from  an  orator;  and  the  less  ornament  there  is  in  a 
dying  person's  discourse,  the  less  it  will  be  suspected  of  hypocrisy. 
The  expressions  used  here  speak  his  heart  more  than  his  fancy, 
and  when  a  man  is  preparing  for  a  tremendous  eternity,  it  would 
be  foolish  to  study  eloquence.  The  words  here  are  not  chosen,  but 
flow  naturally ;  and  the  honesty  of  his  soul  dwells  in  the  home.spun 
meditations.  To  have  aflected  better  language,  than  himself  used, 
had  been  injustice;  and  to  say  in  English  what  he  had  not  said  in 
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bis  own  language,  had  not  been  to  translate,  but  to  polish  his  ad. 
monitions.  Such  a  plain  harangue,  it  is  like,  may  be  nauseous  in  a 
critical  age,  where  learning  and  wit  ride  in  triumph ;  jet  a  soul, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone  that  his  was,  can  relish  the  sweet. 
ness  of  it :  himself  was  afraid,  that  the  simplicity  of  the  language 
would  be  an  offence  to  the  curious  readers ;  and  therefore  begs  of 
them,  when  they  came  to  peruse  it,  to  maJce  greater  use  of  their 
charity,  than  their  sagacity. 

The  same  I  must  say  of  the  Polonian's  confession,  where  you 
mnst  expect  no  better  entertainment;  he  could  but  just  express  his 
meaning,  and  was  no  greater  scholar  than  nature  had  made  him. 

I  was  at  first  in  some  doubt,  whether  I  should  publish  the  Captain's 
answers  to  my  queries  and  expostulations,  because  some  of  them 
mTour  of  prophaneness :  yet  considering  that  the  Erangelist  hath 
thought  fit  to  acquaint  the  world  with  the  ill  language  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  with  Uie  penitent  expressions  of  the  other  malefactor,  I 
was  willing  to  follow  that  great  example;  hoping  that  those  loose  dis. 
courses  of  the  man  may  serre  as  sea-marks,  to  warn  passengers  from 
running  upon  these  sands.  That  which  I  chiefly  observed  in  him 
was,  that  honour  and  bravery  was  the  idol  he  adored,  a  piece  of 
preposterous  devotion,  which  he  maintained  to  the  last,  as  if  he 
thou|^t  it  would  merit  praise,  not  \o  decede  from  what  he  had  once 
said,  though  it  was  with  the  loss  of  God's  favour,  and  the  shipwreck 
of  a  good  conscience.  He  considered  God,  as  some  generous,  yet 
partial  prince,  who  would  regard  men's  blood,  descent,  and  quality 
more  than  tiieir  errors;  and  give  vast  grains  of  allowance  to  their 
breeding  and  education;  and  possibly  the  stout  behaviour  of  some  of 
the  ancient  Roman  bravo' s,  for  he  had  read  history,  might  roll  in  his 
mind,  and  tempt  him  to  write  copies  after  those  originals;  or  Xa 
think,  that  it  was  great  to  do  ill,  and  to  defend  it  to  the  last.  Whe. 
ther  after  my  last  conference  with  him  he  relented,  I  know  not; 
those  that  saw  him  go  to  his  execution  observed,  that  he  looked  un. 
daunted,  and  with  a  countenance  so  steddy,  that  it  seemed  to  speak 
his  scorn,  not  only  of  all  the  spectators  that  looked  upon  him,  but 
of  death  itself.  But  I  judge  not  of  the  thoughts  of  dying  men ;  those 
the  searcher  of  all  hearts  knows  best,  Xsi  whom  men  stand  or  fall. 
I  cannot  say,  that  I  remember  every  syllable  of  the  several  con. 
ferences;  but  sure  I  am,  I  have  not  mistaken  the  sense  of  what  he 
said,  nay  think  I  have  kept  to  the  very  words,  he  then  used,  as  much 
as  is  possible.  I  would  not  wrong  the  living,  much  less  the  dead ; 
but  truth  is  a  thing,  which  though  not  always  conveniently,  yet  may 
lawfully  be  said  at  all  times :  this  was  all  I  aimed  at,  and  because 
reports  are  already  spread  abroad  of  other  discourses  and  ex. 
pressions,  this  unhappy  man  should  use  to  me,  and  how  he  af. 
fronted  me  in  prison,  it  was  fit  the  world  be  undeceived, 

ANTHONY  HORNECK. 
4i  the  Saooyy  March  13, 1681. 
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For  Dr.  BURNET. 

Sir, 
I  heartily  thank  yoa  for  all  your  kindness;  and  promise  myself,  that, 
according  to  your  word,  you  will  publish  my  little  writings,  intended 
only  to  let  the  world  see,  that  I  came  not  into  this  country  with  a 
design  of  being  engaged  in  the  late  black  deed.  And,  since  the 
Justices  have  not. declared  what  I  can  say,  or  did  say  for  myself, 
the  rabble,  it  is  like,  will  be  of  opinion,  that  money  brought  me 
OTer  into  these  parts :  in  which  verdict,  they  will  be  undeceived,  if 
you  will  be  pleased  to  let  them  read,  in  Ei4;lish,  what  I  have  set 
down  in  these  papers. 

I  remain,  Sir,  your  pUiged  Servant, 

Written  in  the  Prison^ 
London^  1682.  JOHN  STERN* 


THE 

LAST  MEDITATIONS,  PRAYERS,  AND  CONFESSION 

o? 

LIEUTENANT  JOHN  STERN. 

Lei  God  have  all  the  Glory ^  and  Man  acknowledge  hh  own 

Unworthiness, 

I.  k^EEK  ye  first  God's  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness,  and  alf 
these  things  shall  be  added  unto  you,  Matt.  vi.  33.  I  said  in  my 
trouble,  I  am  cast  out  from  thine  eyes,  notwithstanding,  tiiou  didst 
hear  the  voice  of  my  weeping.  When  I  cried  unto  thee,  thou  didst 
see  my  trouble,  and  didst  know  my  soul  in  adversity.  Watch,  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation,  for  the  devil,  like  a  roarinc 
lion,  walks  about,  seeking  whom  he  may  devour.  In  the  third 
book  of  Moses,  it  is  written,  thou  shalt  bear  no  malice  to-  any 
of  the  children  of  thy  people;  by  these  are  pieant  our  neighbours^ 
In  the  first  book  of  Moses,  chap.  vi.  The  inclinations  of  man 
are  said  to  be  evil  from  his  youth ;  but  the  spirit  of  God  can  enduie 
no  such  maliciousness. 

'  I  have  been  a  traveller,  any  time  these  twenty. three  years,  and 
have  perceived  but  little  malice  in  my  heart;  uiough  I  have  had 
too  often  cause  and  provocation,  yet  have  I  committed  all  to  God, 
as  the  supreme  judge  of  all.  What  hath  brought  me  to  this  present 
misfortune,  is  known  to  God  alone ;  yet  I  am  greatly  to  blame,  be. 
cause  I  did  not  abandon  the  world,  lived  in  carnal  security,  and 
minded  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  more  than  God,  blessed  for  evermore; 
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for  wfaidi  I  am  heaartHy  peoiteiit,  -and  i  lliank  my  Gwl,  who  hatli 
liron^t  me  to  a  knowladge  of  mjaelfi  and  givei  me  his  grace^  to 
come  to  a  true  sorrow  for  my  manifold  sins;  if  I  have  been  enticed, 
or  templed  by  any  person  to  this  wickedness,  as  it  is  evident  I  have, 
I  beg  of  God  to  pardon  him,  for  Christ's  sake:  and  I  desire  all  per* 
•oni,  that  shall  read  what  I  have  written  here,  during  my  imprison^ 
ment,  to  consider  of  it  seriously.  Let  no  man  rejoice  at  his  nei§^ 
1io«rs*  misfortunes ;  every  man's  last  hour  is  not  come  yet:  when 
jron  see  a  prisoner  led  along,  pray  for  him,  for  the  same  may  happen 
to  yon:  have  oompassioB  on  your  neighbours,  and  God  will  have 
compassion  of  you.  Be  merciful,  and  God  wiH  be  merciful  to  you. 
I  give  thee  thanks,  sweet  Jesn  Christ,  son  of  God,  that  thou  hast 
given  me  to  understand  so  much  out  of  thy  holy  word;  give  me 
constancy  and  perseverance,  that  I  may  obbiiB  ihe  aalvation  of  my 
aouL     Amen. 

II.  God  saifli,  man,  help  thyself,  and  i  will  help  thee :  but  alas  1 
while  WB  are  in  this  valley  of  tears,  we  think  seldom,  or  not  act 
nil,  of  the  divine  assistance ;  our  eyes  are  darkened,  and  we  con. 
jider  little  besides  the  lusts  of  the  eyes,  and  the  lusts  of  the  iesfa, 
and  the  pride  of  life,  of  which  Christ  himself  hath  soaietimes  conS. 
plained,  when  men  have  fovgotten  him:  hapfiy  is  the  man  that  feels 
true  repentance  in  his  heart  liord  Jesu  !  give  me  that  grace,  who 
am  the  chief  of  sinners.  God,  thon  imst  not  sent  tiiy  son  into  the 
-world,  to  condemn  sinners,  but  to  save  ihem:  O,  save  me  not  for 
my. sake,  but  upon  the  account  of  that  precious  blood,  whidi  wan 
«hed  for  me  on  the  oross* 

III.  I  pray  God,  nobody  may  be  scandalised  at  what  I  write, 
Imt  lot  every  body  lay  to  heart  what  a  poor  sinoer  writes  in  prison. 
Ye  children  of  tiie  world,  when  will  you  bethink  yourselves,  and 
cottsid^  the  flunks  u^hich  belong  to  your  peace,  bat  it  is  hid  from 
jonr  eyes.  fO,  vaay  it  aat  continue  kid  from  yon !  keep -close  to 
the  word  of  Giod,  and  tiufik  on  die  woman's  ceed,  which  was  to 
.braise  the  serpent's  bend:  be  vigilant,  and  pmy,  that  ye  fail  not 
iato  temptation;  tiiiak  ofien,  that  yoar  ains  aw  an  abominaition  to 
jQod :  take  bocd  jam  give  no  ill  example  to  yoang  chMnen,  wUob 

if  yon  do,  year  account  will  be  dreadfiri. 

IV.  Jofaia,  the  foramimer  of  oar  Lord  Christ,  when  he  began  his 
minbtry,  the  first  words,  he  let  drop  from  his  month,  weie,  to 
veeonmead  repantanao  unto  die  impenitent.  Matt.  iii.  and  Matt.iv. 
miying,  the  kingdom  of  rhewen,  and  the  day  of  gmce,  is  come  to 
jovky  and  at  hand^mid  God  offers  you  pardon  of  sin,  and 'eternal 
life.  In  the  vith  of  fit  Mark,  the  twelve,  apostles  went  out,  arid 
pmidied,  that  men  shonld  repent;  and  Acts  iii.  Repent,  and  be 
eanverted,  that  yovr  sins  nugr  be  blottod  out  And  Acts  xiv.  liVliat 
mean  ye,  sirs,  wn  pseack  unto  you  the  gospel,  tiiat  ye  may  turn  to 
God.  O  my  door  Lord  Jesus,  make  me  partaker  of  ^is  convsrsiouy 
fer  thy  name's  sake  j  Amen. 

* .  y.  Actaxru^3fiL  Yemen  of  Athens,  Ae  funesjof  ignorance  Crod 
winked  at,  but  now  he  commands  all  men  every  where  to.rtpei^. 
Act.  zxvi.  90.   St  Paul  shews  to  king  Agrippa,  that  he  vras  there. 
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fore  called  from  heftyeo,  to  be  an  apostle,  to  preach  repentance  hoik 
to  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Ye  that  are  parents,  if  yon  hare  children, 
keep  them  close  to  the  fear  of  God ;  teach  them  the  creed,  and  the 
ten  commandments;  send  them  to  school,  and  bind  them  out  to  an 
honest  trade;  be  not  ashamed  of  this,  it  is  better  than  an  idle  life, 
or  French  gallantry,  dancing,  &c.  Keep  your  children  out  of 
bad  company,  whether  diey  be  sons  or  daughters.  A  heathen  writes, 
that,  eyil  communication  corrupts  good  manners,  which  myself 
hath  had  very  sad  experience  of.  Before  my  twenty-three  years  tnu 
Tel,  I  should  haYe  learned  a  trade;  but  it  is  too  late  now.  God  give 
me  patience  in  all  my  sufferings.  I  hope,  by  the  help  of  God,  I 
shall,  before  long,  be  separated  from  the  world ;  for  it  is  my  greatest 
desire  and  comfort  to  dwell  with  God.     Amen. 

y I.  Gen.  iii.  God  saith,  in  the  sweat  of  thy  brows,  shalt  thou 
eat  thy  bread,  till  thou  return  to  the  earth,  of  which  thou  art  taken. 
Psal.  civ.  When  the  sun  rises,  man  goes  forth  to  his  labour;  but 
not  to  such  labour,  as  the  devil  suggests  and  tempts  men  to. 

VII.  John  ixi.  When  Peter  was  more  concerned  about  St.  John, 
than  about  himself,  the  Lord  said,  what  is  that  to  thee!  Luke  tI. 
It  is  said,  thou  hypocrite  first  pull  out  the  beam  that  is  in  thine  own 
eye,  and  then  tliou  shalt  take  the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye ; 
and  thus  it  is  with  us.  The  mote  in  our  brother's  eye  we  easily 
spy,  but  are  regardless  of  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

VIII.  Rom.  xir.  It  is  said,  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another 
man's  servant ;.  he  stands  or  falls  to  his  own  master;  he  shall  be 
holden  up,  for  God  is  able  to  hold  him  up.  Preserve  my  steps,  O 
Lord,  that  my  foot  slip  not.  O  Lord,  by  thy  power,  strengthen 
the  weakness  of  my  flesh,  that  I  may  fight  manfully,  and,  both  in 
life  and  death,  may  press  toward  thee.     Amen. 

IX.  And  now  ye  that  are  goremors  of  the  world,  abstain  from 
anger,  exercise  justice,  let  not  the  sword  grow  rusty  in  the  scabbard, 
though  yon  begin  with  mine  own  head ;  let  the  will  of  the  Lord  be 
done.  Ye  princes  and  great  lords,  do  the  same;  hare  an  eye  upon 
yonr  officers,  and  take  notice,  how,  instead  of  doing  justice  to  the 
widows  and  orphans,  they  go  about  banqueting,  visiting  of  play, 
houses,  playing  and  hunting;  the  rest  I  will  not  name,  for  fear  of 
giving  scandal  to  the  younger  sort;  see  that  none  of  them  take 
bribes,  for  unjust  bribing  cries  to  heaven  for  Tengeance.  By  the 
word  goremors,  I  understand  kings,  princes,  viceroys,  lords  of 
countries  and  proTinces  in  Christendom ;  colonels,  captains,  and 
whatever  titles  they  may  hare;  punish  none  that  are  innocent,  re* 
lease  rather  ten  that  are  guilf|r,  than  condemn  one  innocent  man. 
Ye  kings,  princes,  and  presidents,  let  no  proud  and  fantastick  dresses 
be  allowed  of  in  your  land ;  for,  through  pride,  tiie  angel  turned 
deTil.  Ye  fathers  and  mothers,  cloath  your  children  decently,  when 
they  are  little ;  when  they  grow  big,  they  soon  become  bad  enough. 
Let  no  man  be  taxed  or  rated  above  his  ability;  oppress  not 
the  poor,  rather  help  him  (o  bear  his  buxdeD|  as  much  as  it  is 
possible. 
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X.  Let  us  aaj,  out  of  Psal.  XYiIi.  28.  The  Lord  my  God  tnnit 
my  darkness  into  light.  In  Grenesis  we  read,  that  the  thoughts  of 
man's  heart  are  evil  from  his  youth.  The  spirit  of  the  Lord  can 
take  away  that  sinful  inclination:  I  will  say  with  Dayid,  Psal.  Ixxxu 
Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within 
me ;  cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence,  and  lake  not  thy  holy 
spirit  from  me.  Out  of  Psal.  cxr.  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  not  unto 
us,  but  unto  thy  name,  give  all  the  honour  and  glory.  He  that 
is  fallen  into  poverty,  let  him  hope  in  God,  he  will  help  him.  Psal. 
1.  God  himself  saith,  call  upon  me  in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  I 
wilJ  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  praise  me.  My  strength  is  made 
perfect  in  weakness,  for  Christ  is  good  and  gracious ;  and,  because 
he  is  merciful,  let  us  call  upon  him  ;  as  it  is  said,  Luke  xy.  Father,  I 
have  sinned  agaiust  heaven,  and  before  thee,  and  am  no  more  wor. 
thy  to  be  called  thy  son,  make  me  as  one  of  thy  hired  servants. 

XI.  The  apostle  St.  Paul  mentions,  in  a  certain  place,  how  a  man 
may  have  all  things  and  yet  have  no  charity.  Christ  also  exhorts 
us  to  love  one  another.  I  may  say  as  it  is  in  the  song,  Love  is  quite 
extinguished  among  the  children  of  men.  Deut.  xxii.  If  thou  see  a 
stranger's  ass,  or  ox,  go  astray,  thou  shalt  take  them  into  thy  house* 
I^evit.  xix.  Thou  shalt  bear  no  grudge  to  any  of  the  children  of  thy 
people,  which  have  provoked  tiiee  to  anger.  Prov.  xxi.  If  thine 
<»neroy  hunger,  give  him  meat;  if  he  thirst,  give  him  drink. 
Matt.  viii.  and  Luke  vi.  I  say  unto  you  that  hear,  love  your  ene. 
mies,  bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them  that  hate  you, 
pray  for  them  that  persecute  you,  and  despitefully  use  you,  that  ye 
may  be  children  of  your  father,  which  is  in  heaven,  who  is  good  to 
the  unthankful,  and  to  the  evil.  Think  of  this  ye  proud,  vain.glo« 
rious,  and  wrathful  men,  who  say.  Shall  I  yield  ?  I  am  much  better 
than  you.  i^ree  with  your  brodier  quickly,  while  you  are  yet  in 
the  way  with  him.  When  you  come  to  your  long  home,  you  will  be 
weary,  and  find  another  regbter,  or  book  of  account  before  you. 
And  here  I  beg,  of  all  those  who  shall  read  these  lines,  if  in  any  diing 
I  have  been  against  them,  or  offended  them,  to  foigive  roe,  for  Christ's 
sake. 

XII.  Eccles.  vi.  Solomon  saith.  It  is  an  evil  that  I  saw  under  the 
sun,  and  it  is  very  common  among  men,  that  God  hath  given  to  some 
men  riches  and  honour,  and  they  want  nothing  that  the  heart  desires. 
By  such,  Solomon  understands  lords,  and  governors  in  this  world: 
take  heed  of  pride,  and  voluptuousness,  wrath  and  anger,  for  these 
«re  now  become  very  common;  and  such  men  are  apt  to  cry,  am 
not  I  a  lord  ?  Am  not  I  a  governor  ?  King  David  was  very  penli 
tent.  Exod.  v.  Pharaoh  tells  Moses,  who  is  the  Lord,  whose  voice 
I  should  hear  ?  But  notwithstanding  he  must  sink  in  the  Ited  Sea» 
Take  lieed,  the  sea  of  sin  is  deeper  than  the  western  ocean;  make 
haste,  make  haste  to  get  into  heaven's  boat,  that  ye  may  get  into  tho 
ship  of  God. 

AlII.  Te  proud,  who  is  there  among  you,  that  will  take  a  view  of 
life  ?  This  is  ve^  usual  with  you  to  cry,  I  have  sent  my  taylor 
into  France^  to  bring  me  ntweit  modes  and  fashions.    Thou  hadst 
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bett«r  Iwve  goM  to  tenMetAj  aMi«M«idnMdf«ltej|i0illo<i«f  Glvirt, 
a»d  inodi  better  voiiM4t  He  ifor  lii^  tC^  'it^tead  <oi  ^volvptuouf 
youngsters,  Ihoo  Ittdill^fioiie  gnnie  tnclembtlati  ft|]ibiitlh0e,iHKUi8ff 
secukir  or  «cck9li6tioB*;  llal  mA  «i«i  a«ft  be  iMte-onoaf  )no«/ 
Gett.  fii.  'When  A^him  «id  Bre^  4>«t  «f -pW^*,  i^Hocteii  to  .bo  lik€( 
G<id,4iey  ^verocofltoot  fromdwpioi^neeof  Go4«  TteSod<|taite9 
ii«re  proud,  Es^k.  xtL  49.  Tbh  wm  tbo  4iB  «f  thy  sbfltrMta^ 
pride  and  idleiiess^'midfiflnesfl  of  bread* 

«  XiV.  Ye  oAcers,  colonels,  md  great  men,  horn  do  ^wt  liref 
When  a  country  miniflter  dies,  towhom  goes  the  parsonage?  To  htn 
Hiat^brlngsjaoiBt money.  Ye  ask  jiot.  Have  you  sludiedtaidi  ^Do 
you  tWe  a  good  Itfs  ?  Are  yo«  a  good  preacher  opoo  trial  ^  Ouky 
the  man  saMi^  here  is  my  purse,  and  that  is  endagh.  Tlie  doaelned 
parlon  hath  a  son,  it  is  true,  that  is  a  scheftar,  but  he  hailh  V9  money ^ 
or  he  is  too  yoimg.  The  ividow  hath  diwra  ohildren^  Thpa.  ji^ 
pleads:  And  is  not  this  a  most  lamentable  thing  I  Ye  g»a^rtto,and 
.colonels,  where  are  your  camp-preachers  I  I  do  not  ask  ytoa^afc^nl 
«qnarter«na$tecB,  belonging  either  to  generals  .or  r^m^nls^'  ihpse 
'yon  da  dotMrattt,  for  ihey  Ull  yotir  pnrsebe  A]idii^t*rsl^oo(ani 
Wiey  oft  Why  of  thisy  to  take  aH  they  cftD  goti  .  Who  |inpw»  -hojir 
<long  it  if  iH  lost  ?  Sometinfcayom  Avry  yo«r  camp^pteifch^^,  <^i$^ 
<tty.t:haplahis,  In  your  podL«t»?  O,  how  4^  ^9m  nib  G^  fitkm 
iMMflowry  asKi^  yo«vtaelghbo«rs^f  their  seolBr  He.  that^err^a,  U% 
ilhn  sarre  lll}thfnHy,'thiit  be  mtf  4io  i«Dfthy  of  fm  oal*fy :  'M%  #at 
hath  venoy  needs  nbt  troi^e  Mmself  abottt^nterlBg.  i^to  ^afMrvfei^ 
.*¥e  generals,  colonehy  and  oommsnders  (whcaiiyoMy/are  iR.^^Hif 
hnarch^  or  tbrma  oapfp,-  aM  ate  either  %esicgingy  or  besii^^fd^  ^|^ 
,i«niettber4o  exlereiselwotherly  love  to  the  mwinent,»os  if^M  as  fjm 
q^teatest.  Y«  commisiavi^,  ^here  is  the  proffsiosb  ye  my%4thiHlf^f 
^r;the  fu-dvy  t  Tliree  pa^lBB  tl  It  are  in  year  pecJ6rttf}«amiH|ht||  y#j| 
^e'th^  genenH.^. present,'  tnit^e  poor  sheep  >aii^  if^*)b  giuM^ 
?Yp<i  coMBitry wen  {Vbit  is  th<?  word)  yott*'mnst*pays 'gMre«,liiAiPi|/y^ 
^harQ^*and;tlierHt  yon^a^  keop^  sueh  a^greht  ioktLf4>t'itiffBfj^ittip 
general,  must  havan  saftgnard^  Xhspoor:Wido!W9And^rpH^|l^ff|f# 
f^totttlike  S«aazed  people^  with  their  children  in  their  arupy  J|ieir 
<hair  disbeiielMy'etid^irs^'unniagdown^ieif  cheeksUI^  pei^i^ 
.yop  shall  nat^nd  one  in  sm  ^undsed,  that  '^i  giiso  ti^eni  onsk^poii^j, 
< titbu^  ytm  grtai  onss'  hai^,  it  may  be,  4aken  p^ssessioor  of  li^ 
«eawsj  ^IteeS,  and  sheefi.  ¥onr  soldiers^  ist  Aijk*  -^affspobjyvnii^tfj^ 
.^ihttSt^hATe^fts-brojightthemT^  sometiaues  tlio  ^mpfiaf,,l9f4v9^iit^i^ 
mt  pcophf^s-poysea  bjr  dseadfoi  oathsi  In  aubther  {^^^lirput'lfft 
(tthe  po#r  'scMieri  He^  is!  it  wer^,  <m-  alieap,  -  and-  |4ag^Ht^,wM*c 
^tconntry  ;  tlhen  the  podr  mifit  rim  ^  Aefiifllh)  to  l^ri^  .-f^Aveyj^ 
•thenr  't<^  trieat- and  entertain-  thesoMleirsi  ,.  Yoc  great  iN|e^  hajVf 
imbvndasioe  tbrought'in  tor  yoaiby  your  i^c^m^Mtwrma^ifi^j^jr 
raoWWr  in^siconteht  ^Mnself  with  an:empty ^de«e«  •* Xo«^omis^jth^ 
:jM!or:'peppS^s:oibea  ^nd  car»to-be:di^fei|aiFayi4fid  t^:fe]j)ttheoi'; 
rbut'tiienJMidi$t>sert  vetftiealcl^  '  \    »•     ^    j  •.  . 

-  r^VsT  iro*genlllWmi)?bii^9«Mi8tei!B,  nJAeriiKiii^  and  grand  l^alUffii, 
^IjAy  tki^  pebr-ifcyanir  e<ag<igg.c»ntribiidegp*'  ^I!ako  iitesdye  cppre^ 
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uot  the  widow  and  orphan,  nor  take  HMr  goods  away  for  yovr  pri. 
Tate  use,  nor  corrupt  yourselret  with  bribes.  Dp  you  undersland 
the  Latin  phrase.  Quid  Juris  9  Or  the  other,  Da  pecuniam  ?  To  make 
yonr  own  cause  good,  you  make  feasts  at  the  publtck  cost;  and  thia 
happens  often,  when  you  are  to  sit  as  judges,  either  in  matters  of 
blood,  or  in  civil  causes.  Before  you  do  so,  pray  the  Lord's  prtLyei% 
and  consider  the  import  of  that  place,  John  ziii.  34.  Hereby  shall 
all  men  know,  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  lore  one  another,  i,  e. 
do  justice  one  to  anotlier.  There  are  many  good  christians  among 
jou,  but,  alas !  far  more  of  the  other  sort* 

XVL  My  lords,  ye  bishops,  abbots,  deans,  if  it  be  so,  that,  in 
the  town  or  country  you  live  in,  you  haTe,  either  for  money,  or 
UndredJiake,  placed  any  ministers,  or  schoolmasters,  which  are  not 
capable  to  look  to  their  charge,  or  to  instruct  youth,  you  will  hare 
a  Tory  great  account  to  gire.  Ye  great  ones,  you  should  it  least  vk 
sit  your  clergy  once  a  year;  but  I  do  not  understand  to  what  purpose 
yott  pift  the  poor  parson  to  the  charge  of  a  banquet,  which  Ukes  off, 
at  leaatf  a  fourth  part  of  his  income  the  first  year,  if  his  parishionevi 
in  tke  country  do  not  help  him.  You  should  preadi,  and  examioo 
Ike  children,  this  your  office  requires.  If  the  minister  hath  goofl 
drii^  In  his  house,  he  is  commended ;  and  those,  that  Iot^  file  good 
liqnor,  will  commend  his  sermon;  sometimes  there  Is  one  that  will 
giro  him  a  siWer  cup  for  his  pains,  and  that  is  tiie  humoiir  of  the  world. 

XVII.  Ye  merchants,  ye  know  it  is  written,  with  what  measure 
jon  mete,  It  shall  be  measured  to  you  again.  Live  up  to  this  mle^ 
pst  not  out  yonr  money  to  usury ;  content  yourselves  with  honest 
gain,  for  all  depends  upon  the  blessing  of  God ;  unjust  gains  descend 
not  lo  the  tiiird  generation.  Let  every  man,  in  his  own  station^ 
lake  care  to  mind  his  calling,  and  do  what  he  is  commanded.  D^ 
not  sit  down  and  write  two  for  one,  and  then  lay  the  fault  upon  yonr 
nan.  Take  heed  of  cursing  and  imprecations,  whereby  yon  en. 
deavonr  to  make  old  commoSties  new,  espechdly  wliere  the  buyei 
knth  no  great  skill,  whence  ho  must  needs  be  cheatpd ;  yon  give  it 
kin  ttpon  your  word,  though  it  Is  not  vrorth  a  straw.    • 

XVIIL  Ye  seamen  and  skippers,  how  do  yon  live  at  sea?  Take 
«p  YV9t  anchors  in  the  name  of  God,  and  In  the  same  «ame  yon 
oopit  to  qpread  your  sails.  When  the  merchants  grow  rich,  pre. 
tentiy  they  must  have  great  gardens,  with  delicate  houses  for  plea*  - 
fore,  where  tibey  may  treat  Acir  rich  acquaintance ;  If  they  give  at 
any  tlmo  eomething  to  the  poor.  In  their  hoases,  or  in  tba  liospitals^ 
it  it  not  nnidi.  ^Vhen  they  begin  to  be  merry  at  their  feasts,  then 
Aonoxtdiscoorse is  abont  their  incomes:  I  have  a  ^Ip  at  sea,  saitii 
one.  to  nwch  I  get  by  this  Yoyage.  Wretched  man  1  1?hoa  talkest 
of  VKj  gain,  bnt  dost  not  pray  to  God ;  thoa  mindest  thy  pteatmre ; 
tiion  doileft  with  the  great  ones  In  the  country ;  soipwtiftet  tlioa 
goest  abroad  thyself,  uid  conrtieri  do  cheat  thee ;  4if H,  tfien  tho« 
curtett,  because  thon  canst  not  recoTer  It.'  In  traTfUIng,  men  meet 
with  Tsurlcty  of  people.  iSoraetfaies  thou  hast  an  old  mittrest.  he^ 
thon  goest  to  visit,  and  after  that  hast  tho  coaidettfo  to  ask.  Why 
|by  ship,  was  lost  at  sea?  (he  that  hath  an  honest  wife,  letUm  make 
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«ttth  of  li^r,  fbr  she  ii  a  rare  jewel.)  The  seamen,  when  they  come 
ko  shore  any  where,  nothing  bnt  drinking  and  carousing  all  night 
irill  sbrre  them,  and  the  gla«B  tnust  go  round,  and  that  is  their  way 
of  Hting ;  and  from  hence  come  those  many  misfortunes  at  seft« 

XIX.  Ye  doctors  of  the  ciril  law,  proctors,  and  advocates,  It  ii 
seedless  to  expound  any  thing  to  you  out  of  the  scripture,  you  are 
better  scholars  than  I.  Psal.  xtu  it  is  written,  I  hate  set  the  Lord 
nlways  before  me:  This  is  Worth  your  thinking  of;  for  there  may  be 
men  among  you,  who  lore  to  shear  the  sheep,  so  long  as  there  is 
•ny  wool  upon  them ;  many  of  you  are  squint-eyed,  looking  for  the 
liand  tliat  comes  with  a  bribe ;  which  is  a  thing  that  doth  more  with 
you,  than  the  greatest  justice  of  the  cause  that  ts  before  yon.  May 
be,  there  is  one  in  ifty  who  contents  himself  with  half  so  much  as 
mnother  man  takes.  The  Holy  Ghost  direct  your  hearts,  that  you 
fOkf  mind  your  neighbour's  good  and  welfiire  more,  for  that  is  to 
met  like  christians. 

XX.  Ye  drunkards,  ranters,  and  blasphemers,  and  underminers 
9f  your  neighbours,  who  give  ill  counsel  to  their  ruin.     Ye  whore<» 
masters  and  gamesters,  ye  haughty  and  wrathful  men,  I  pray  God  send 
VOtt  some  sparks  of  hhi  grace,  that  you  may  smite  your  breasts,  aS 
ike  publican  in  the  temple.     I  hope  you  will  consider  the  text  wo 
read  in  the  holy  scriptures.  Her.  zviii.  7 ;  where  it  is  said  of  Baby^ 
Ion,  how  much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so 
much  torment  and  sorrow  give  her.     From  hence,  divines  do  infer, 
that  erery  sin  will  meet  with  a  peculiar  punishment  in  hell,  and, 
'consequently,  a  proud  and  haughty  man  will  have  the  honour  of  be* 
faig  tormented  first,  or  before  others,  or  will  be  trampled  on  by 
others.     The  Toluptoous  will  have  a  cup  of  gall  given  him  ;  a  drunk* 
ttrd  be  plagued  with  an  infinite  thirst,  Luke  xvi.  ^4.     The  unchaste 
person,  with  putrefaction  and  worms,  which  shall  break  forth  at  tho 
members  whereby  he  hath  sinned,  Eccl.  xix.  3.     A  slanderer,  with 
jerpents  and  scorpions.  There  were  some  comfort  in  it,  if  there  might 
be  an  end  of  this,  but,  as  the  tree  falls,  so  it  will  lie,  whether  it  fall 
towards  the  south,  or  towards  the  north,  saith  Solomon,  Eccl.  xi.  3* 
•o  that  no  change  of  their  torment  is  to  bo  expected.     The  damned 
can  get  no  comfort,  no  ease,  no  mitigation  of  their  pain :    If  they 
could  but  have  hopes  of  a  drop  of  water  hanging  at  a  finger's  end, 
triUkeXTi.  34,  this  might  yet  refresh  them.    Rev.  xit.  11,  it  is  said^ 
They  hare  no  rest  day  nor  night,  but  their  shame  and  pain  shall  laft 
for  erer*    The  smoke  of  their  torment  shall  rise  for  ever ;  read  tho 
aforesaid  place,  though  you  never  read  or  considered  it  befot^;  the 
door  of  grmce  Is  yet  open.    Ye  drunkards  and  whoremongers,  ye  cry, 
let  us  bo  merrr,  for  who  knows  how  long  we  are  to  live?   When 
thou  readest,  rroT.  ti.  11.    So  shall  thy  poverty  come  as  one  that 
IrvMleth,  and  thy  want  as  an  armed  man;  do  not  take  in  thy  meat 
and  drink  llkebcvsts,  bnt  with  consideration  of  the  superabundaitf 
tmd  almighty  goodness  and  mercy  of  God.     Tit.  i.  1 5.  1  Tim.  ir.  4, 
♦,  PiOT.  It.  17.  Ecclesiasticus  xxxi.  31.  Lukcxxi.  34.    For  God^» 
sake  read  these  chapters,  and  you  will  see  what  hazard  you  run  ia 
living  tn  the  world,  as-lf  there  were  neither  heaven  uorheil.    There 
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are  too  many,  God  knows,  that  belieTO  M  things  alike.  \  Let  Hi 
confess  our  sins,  and  say,  Help,  Lord  and  Father,  who  art  good  t^ 
all,  and  givest  to  all,  that  we  may  walk  in  newnesis  of  life,  and  be 
aealons  of  good  works,  to  thy  glory,  and  the  joy  of  angels,  the 
lore  and  edification  of  our  aeighboar,  and  the  devil's  envy,  that  we 
nay,  at  last,  obtain  the  end  of  our  faith,  the  salvation  of  our  soiiU; 
and  hear  the  cheerful  Toioe,  Matth.  xxy.  521,  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant,  thou  hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  mler  oyer  many  things,  enter  thou  into  thy  master'^  joy. 

Great  healer  of  the  wounds  sin  makee 
In  hearts  with  grief,  and  tears  oppressed, 
O  t  how  ny  soul  doth  pine  away 
With  dolours  great,  and  hard  to  bear  ? 
Almighty  Sanour,  take  thou  me, 
And  let  me  in  thy  wounds  be  safe ; 
Then,  then,  It  will  be  well  with  m% 
My  soul,  my  flesh,  shall  rest  in  thee. 

Jonah  ill.  6,  7.  The  king  oi  Ninereh,  and  all  his  people,  humbled 
tbemfelTes,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  sat  in  ashes.  Let  us  put  on  the 
garment  of  love,  of  true  repentance,  and  sorrow  for  our  manifold 
fins  which  we  have  committed,  and,  through  the  grace  of  God,  we 
ihall  obtain  delWerance  from  all  our  sins ;  for  which  deliverance  I 
pnuse  him.  I  do  already  feel  the  Almighty  God  in  my  soul,  and^ 
though  I  had  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  upon  my  back,  yet  that 

Kri,  that  gtuciotts  Gtid,  would  not  let  me  sink  under  that  burden^ 
1m  CX3DU  Though  our  sins  are  multiplied,  yet  Grod's  mercy  it 
far  greater ;  his  helping  hand  isliot  limited.  Let  the  hurt  that  hath 
been  done  be  never  so  great,  still  he  is  the  good  shepherd,  who  will 
redeem  Israel  from  all  his  troubles  and  transgressions.  I  blipss 
God,  who  hath  brought  me  to  a  sense  of  my  sins;  nay,  I  am  sie 
well  satisfied,  praised  be  his  name,  that,  though  I  might  hare  half 
the  world's  goods,  I  would  not  desire  to  live  longer.  I  have  had 
Itde  comfort  in  this  world:  now  and  then  a  body  is  upon  the 
wkter,  by  and  by  in  a  storm;  even  by  land  tiie  joumies  are  long 
and  tedious.  How  soon  doth  sickness  oppress  us  ?  no  inan  is  mm 
cure  of  this  life.  Though  a  man  be  above  an  enemy,  yet  there  la 
BO  rest.  Emperors,  and  kings  rise  in  the  morning  fr^  imd  sound^ 
but  the  least  change  of  air  tiirows  them  down,  and  they  must  wait 
fi»r  the  help  of  G<^  as  well  as  beg^^tfs.  Let  us  thevefore  say,'  with 
Jesus  Syrach,  Man,  think  of  thy  end,  and  thoa  wilt  never  sie  { 
and,  to  do  so,  the  Lord  Jesus  grant  us  his  grace,  for  in  this  I  kave 
ftiiled  frequently. 

XXI*  Ye  tradesmen  and  artificers,  I  will  make  but  this  simple 
fem6iistraii6e  to  you.  Many  ef  you  complain,  that  ybu  labour  day 
end  n}ght,  yet  yon  can  get  nothing:  it  Is  not  your  labour  a:ltogether, 
bufCM's  blessing  that  is  to  be  regarded.  F<^r  Chdst  saith,  Thoa 
Ihatt sanctify  the  Sabbath;  and,  on  that  day,  go  diligently  to > the. 
heufe  el  God.    Thea  8h»U  not  €wesvr4>r  ecuee,  aei&er  th9U,  aer 
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thy  wife,  nor  children,  nor  famny.  Ton  should  not  spend  so  much 
time  as  you  do  in  taTems,  for  there  you  ordinarily  stay  till  mid- 
iiight«  And  ye  bakers,  brewers,  and  batchers,  sell  as  you  inean 
to  answer  it  to  God ;  for  the  magistrates  are  apt  to  connive  at  you 
upon  the  account  of  friendship,  or  some  other  relation,  but  jtbis 
should  not  be.  On  Sonday  morning,  instead  of  your  cups  of 
brandy,  you  should  take  a  prayer-book  in  your  hands,  and  out  pf 
that  instruct  your  children :  Look  into  Psal*  cxxii.  I  ,was  glad,  saith 
David,  when  they  said  unto  me^  let  us  go  into  the  house  of  the  Lord*. 
Our  feet  shall  stand  within  thy  gates,  O  thou  house  of  God !  If  any 
of  you  fall  into  poverty  or  sickness,  you  that  are  their  neighbours 
set  them  up  again;  you  need  not  fear  that  this  brotherly  love  will 
make  you  Anabaptists.  Cloath  yourselves  and  children,  according 
to  your  state  and  condition;  give  to  the  poor  according  to  your  abi. 
lity,  and  that  is  your  blessing ;  for,  by  this  means,,  you  will  want 
nothing  that  is  necessary  here  on  earth. 

XXll.  And  now,  ye  prisoners,'  how  do  you  behave  yburselres  in 
prison?  Keep  close  to  the  word  of  God,  and  you  will  receive 
peace  and  comfort :  Do  not  you  read,  Isa.  liii.  4.  He  hath  surely 
bom  our  griefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows  i  He  was  stricken^and 
smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted:  See  what  he  saith,  Markidv.  34.v 
My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even,  unto  death.  This,  aiaid 
Ghrist,'  at  that  time,  when,  for  the  sins,  of  the  whole  world,  h^. 
suffered  himself  to  be  upprlsoned  and  bound»  Was  not  that  a^ 
exceeding  great  love^  which  Christ  hath  eiq>ressed  to  all  jooankliidf, 
Greater  love  he  could  not  shew.  And  this  he  did,  that  w^  mig^i^ 
think  of  him,  when  any  of  us  are  taken  prisoners.  Let  su^h  fL 
one  examine  himself,  for  what  reason  he  is  imprisi^ned;  {(^he.fii^i 
himself  innocent,  let  him  have  patience,  let  him  not  c|irse ;  if  hf^ 
find  himself  guilty,  let  him  pray  diligently ;  if  the  crime  he  gri^t 
and  heinous,  let  him  pray  the  oftener,  and  send  up  his  sjghs  evfuryj 
moment  to  God,  and  he  will  turn  all  things  to  his  aavant^g^^ 
Christ,  our  Lord,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (though  wo  Axe. 
not  to  be  compared  with  him)  said,  Matth.  xxvL  4^  Abbfi„-  Fin 
ther,  not  what  I  will,  but  what  thou  wilt .  Behold  here  hi^i 
nighly  love,  wherewith  he  hath  loved  us,  when  we  were  yet  hta 
enemies!  He  suffered  himself  to  be  imprisoned;  diis  is  no  small 
comfort  for  you  when  you  lie  in  a  prison ;  for  which  reason^ 
consider  seriously  of  it;  but  take  heed  you  do  not  curse  in.priv) 
ion;  do  not  bieak .  forth  into  vrrath  and  anger ;  be  patten^ 
confide  in  God,  who  will  support  you  in  all  things,  if  you  call; 
npon  him.  Use  no  tfareatenings,  that,  in  case  you  cpme  off^  yon. 
iHil  remember  the. persons  that  have  been  the  cause  of  your  Im^ 
prisonment.  This  makes  your  case  but  worse :  commit  revei^  Iq 
God,  for  thou  art  not  pemutt»d  to.be  thioe  oi^n  revenger:  ibr  ho 
that  judges  shall  be  judged.  The  law  of  God  and  man  cpndemna 
these  tUngs ;  he  that  sins  much  must  repent  much ;  this  is  God'Jt 
order,  who  can  truly  say  of  himself,  as  it  is  in  Jqha  xir,  I  am  tto 
wny,  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And,  if  he  be  the  way.  we  cannot 
pof  sihly  err  if  wa  follow  him ;  if  he  be  the  truth,  we  cannot  poi. 
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riblj  ^  di9cmed  by  him ;  if  he  be  the  life,  we  c  innot  posnbly 
eoai^  by  any  thing  that  is  hortful.  If  your  flesh  and  blood  bb 
straitened  in  prison  by  the  temptations  of  the  devil ;  if  the  chainii 
HAd  sliackles  press  hard  upon  yon,  remember  the  crown  of  thorns 
which  our  Redeemer  bore,  and  without  any  guilt  of  his  own. 
Matth;  xi.  28,  it  is  written,  Come  to  me '  all  ye  who  are  wearjr 
and  heBLty  laden,  and  I  will  refresh  you ;  and  let  this  be  for  your 
comfort.  Nor  is  it  enough  that  a  man  is  laden  with  bonds  and 
^ain$,  for  that  is  only  a  temporal  punishment;  you  must,  at  the 
aane  time,  take  your  hearts  prisoners  by  the  word  of  God*  ^Si^ 
therefore,  with  Darid,  and^say, 

*  Look  not  upon  my  sins,  O  God^ 

Make  pure  my  heart,  make  clean  my  soil ; 

A  new  gloss  on  my  spirit  set, 

And  from  thy  presence  chase  me  not. 

Thy  holy  spirit  grant  thou  me, 

"With  |ieace  and  health  refresh  thou  me, 

To  please  Hiee, make  me  willing,  Lord!     Jmen. 

'Thns  ought  men  to  live  in  prison,  upon  which,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  remission  of  sins  must  necessarily  follow.  .  -        ^ 

XXflf .  I  had  alttirost  forgotten  the  (5omniOn  soldlert,  which  I 
would  not  wiftingly  do,  for'thcfre  is  great  philosophy  w  be  found 

Song  them,  i.  e.  There  is  nothing  hi  thrte  world,  but  yoti  may 
fit  amon^  soldiers  s'  You  find  learned  and  unleartied,  good  antf 
^4)^hoiVimd  proUfgate  men;  you' find  sdmewho  really  a^  at 
tibe  kS t^Otoi  of  God,  a'ad  odiers  who  sufl^r  themseWes  to  be  blinded 
l^ih^MeVil,  aind  1^p^  to  his  will :  nay,  many  stfangers^ 

midi'iio  man  knows  who  they  are;  one  ffears  God,  anotlfer  bias, 
monies' hiin.  *  Iii(  a  word,  you  have  amon]|  the  soldiers  pious  and 
fiarjp^swen;  and,  if  a  soldier  leads  a  good  life,  H  may  be  said  td 
h&^shitier  than  a  capVichin's ;  but  such  a  one  is  a  Creature  very 
*^  ^iWbJe,  yet  mare  or  less,  according  to  the  country  he  lives  in; 
mahenenr^  knbcks'at  your  gates,  ye  great  ones,  and  you  can 
^soldiers,  you  rejohie  exceedingly;  but,  if  God  ^e  you 
if  agiiih,  I  am  sure  you  have  no  command  from  him,  that-  th^y^ 
wliiAPhaVir  serted  you  fiithfally,  should  be  cashiered  and  sent  away 
tUBiani  pay,' and  thtfse,  which  stay  behind,  Hhoutd  soi^it^  havo 
btaij{Mtooojfh  tfi'eat.  I  |to[>pose  they  are  creatttres  created  if  God, 
W'Mfaeinedas'i^eU  us  you ;' he,  that  Wrongs  them,  wrongs  God 


.,  :*hei«  T  must  di^foir  a  irta«'s  fortune,  with  whom  I  never 

dA&gm  i  th>rda!l  niy  life;  for-  a  ^omoii,'  ^hteh*  I  never  saw^ 
affl^  faKa  toairf  ttat Is  dead,  whom  I  n^ver^hada  view  of:  And 
rfpiiy  these  ihr^  vkty  gfeat  tiihigs?  I  tcsitve  it  to  every  man'ij 
^toMeration.  It -*oulrf  grieve  a  jman,'!  confess,  ft  Is' a  littlef 
aj|ffi^  yet  bMTttt^tJ^  pleases;  I  have  iritlrely  wrfgnfed  myself  t<^' 
KtSftlU  Aid  liW  twill  tdl  )rou  litl  that  f  have  loved  in  the 
ij^lai  liexf  td'Gdd/knd  Ms  holy  precepts;  I  have  ibredmy  neigh, 

,    •       •  .Thii  V  V^ot^SfltitaaX  Hymn  jited  la  the  I^thetanClivrcii.  ' 

D   ^ 
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boor  till  the  late  mitfOrtnne  befol  me :  I  hate  ewtr  had  t  gt€U 
Hntj  to  travel,  and  from  a  child  have  had  inclinations  to  be  a  soU 
dier;  which  desire,  as  that  of  traTelling,  hath  yet  much  decreased 
with  time.  A  courtier's  life  I  never  much  aflected,  because  the 
court  is  generally  crouded  with  a  sort  of  politicians,  which  are  no 
better  than  dissemblers.  A  learned  and  experienced  man  I  always 
had  a  very  great  esteem  for,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor,  for  I 
iiaTe  met  with  both  sorts.  Lastly,  I  have  had  a  peculiar  loir«  for 
three  things,  yet  have  been  most  miserably  cheated  by  them ;  yea^ 
these  three  were  instruments  I  made  use  of,  that  day  I  came  into 
the  late  misfortune,  I  thought  I  had  an  excellent  friend  in  tho 
captain,  but  have  been  sadly  deceived  in  him,  and  seduced  by  him  9 
that  is  one  thing.  Socondly,  I  have  been  no  hitler  of  women,  and 
Here  also  I  have  been  che^^ed.  I  have  also  had  a  great  love  for 
horses,  and,  when  that  late  misfortune  began,  was  upon  the  bacl^ 
of  one. 

Jjet  eyery  pious  christian  take  a  view  of  the  world ;  let  him  lore 
nothing  that  is  in  the  world,  but  God  alone,  Let  him  do  no  wrong} 
naj,  let  hiili  not  permit  another  person  to  do  that  which  he  can 
hinder,  especutlly  where  the  poor  and  meaner  sort  are  concerned ; 
tnd  he  that  is  rich,  let  him  look  to  it,  that  he  may  communicate 
to  the  poor  heartily^  and  let  him  do  the  same  to  the  sick,  and  to 
flistreftsed  families,  uid  to  strangers.  The  recompenee  God  will 
|;ive, .  who  is  so  far  from  forgetting  such  works,  that  he  will  reward 
Hkfm  a  huodfed-foldt  Griete  no  man  who  is  already  grieved,  fof 
it  is  siofnl.  Rejoioo  not  over  any  man's  misfortune,  for^  before  « 
day  bo  past,  you  may  come  to  some  sad  acoident.  Take  heed  yon 
^  not  speak  ill  of  God  3  und  take  no  false  oath^ 
.  Yesterday  I  was  at  the  laat  «ermon  which  I  am  like  to  heaf 
jn  this  world ;  the  preacher  was  an  Englishman,  and  a  doctor  of 
fiivinity,  his  na^ne  Bttm«t;  and  I  take  God  to  witness,  that  in  thii 
aermon  my  sinful  hetirt  was  opened,  and  received  great  comfort 
from  it*  Tho  text  wv  ^  follows :  Christ  Jesus  came  not  to  ^1) 
the  righteous,,  but  sinners  to  repentance.  O  joy  above  all  joy  1  O 
icomfprtajblo  promise^l  O  sweet  recreation  of  my  sonl!  Nay,  no, 
thing  can .  b^  found,  diat  tends  more  to  a  poor  sinner's  comfort^ 
thantMs  jtomfortpbie  promise.  If,  therefore,  Qirist  Jesus  camo 
tntp  the  world  to  save  sinnera,  without  doubt,  he  is  come  for  my 
aake  too.  Therefore,  O  m^  S||i6,  why  do  ye  trouble  me  f  Jesna 
Christ  isiiere,  who  will  take  yo«  away  from  me.  Sing  and  KJoicOi 
D  my.soul^  with  Jacobs  Gon»  xxxii.  10.  I  a|a  less  than  the  Icaaft 
of  all  thy  mercies,  and  the  truth  thou  hast  shewn  nnto  tliy  servant. 
With  David  we  wiU  say,  %  Sam.  vii.  19.  What  am  I,  Lord,  end 
what  ismy&ther's  house,  that  thou  hast  brought  me  thus  fari 
With  the  Virgiu  Mary,  we  will  aay,  Luke  i,  47*  ^ly  soul  magaL 
ites  the  Lon^  and  ra^' spirit  hath  rejoiced  in  Uie  God  of  ny  aaiva* 
tjonj  for  he  hath  done  great  thipgs  for  me,  and  holy  is  his  name. 

And  here,  ypu  j^neat  -opfnipanders,  give  Joe  leave  to  present  ytm 
with  this  humble  si^plicatipn,  that  you  woaM  not  take  it  ill,  be. 
(HiuEf  this  writing  comes  to  you  ip  1^  homehr  stilci  yet  it  is  penned 
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with  a  good  intent,  and  that  is  enough :  because  I  am  neither  dl* 
Tine,  nor  philosopher,  hut  have,  by  profession,  been  a  soldier,  I 
have  written  things  in  very  coarse  language ;  yet,  I  hope,  nq  pious 
man  will  think  ill  of  it.  I  have  written  nothing  but  what  I  harc^ 
•een  with  mine  ovfn  eyes ;  I  grant,  you  are  not  all  such  persons,  as 
<^^  '4ng  seems  to  make  out,  yet,  mpst  confess,  that  I  have  knowit 
abundance  of  such,  but  will  not  call  them  by  their  names.  I  ani 
sorry  I  have  seen  so  much,  and  hare  not  eschewed  that  eTil,  whicl^ 
bath  at  last  brought  me  to  shame  before  the  world* 

XXIV.  I  shall,  in  the  la^t  place,  briefly  acquaint  you  with  my 
course  of  life,  About  twenty-seten  years  ago,  my  father,  of  blessed 
memory,  sent  me  out  of  Sweden  to  Germany,  where,  for  twa 

{ears  together,  I  went  to  school.  Two  years  after  that,  came  th^ 
luscoTites,  which  obliged  us  to  fly  back  to  Sweden.  About  twenty, 
three  years  ago,  I  left  Sweden,  and  went  to  Pomeranhi,  where  t 
served  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  a  quarter  of  a  year;  fron^ 
thence  I  went  through  Poland,  towards  the  German  Emperor'f 
dominions.  From  Bohemia,  I  travelled  into  the  Netherlands,  from! 
thence  Into  France ;  from  France  again  into  the  Netherlands  witl^ 
the  army.  After  the  peace,  I  went  back  to  Bohemia,  Austria,  and. 
Hungary,  and  after  that  again  to  the  Netherlands,  where  I  staid, 
eight  years ;  from  thence  I  went  farther,  to  Holland,  I)enmark|, 
Sweden,  Poland,  and  then  to  Holstcin,  which  was  in  the  year. 
1681.  Puring  these  thirteen  years,  I  hare  been  a  papbt  tweWe. 
years,  because  I  was  commonly  all  that  time  in  popisn  territories  i 
bat  in  Jlolstein,  in  the  year  1631,  I  turned  again  to  the  Lutheran 
religion,  in  which  I  was  bom,  and  baptised,  and  in  *that,  Go4 
grilling,  I  piesn  to  die.  I  could  no  longer  bear  with  the  popish 
religion,  because  of  their  many  saints  and  jntercessors.  There  is. 
no  religion  comes  nearer  to  mine,  than  that  of  the  protestants  iyi 
England ;  God  grant  they  may  live  in  peace  with  th^  calviuists  ta 
prevent  quarrels,  and  in  opposition  to  the  papists.  ^ 

Ah !  my  dear  Jesus,  look  upon  me  with  the  eyes  of  tiijr  mercy^^ 
and  chasten  me  not  according  to  my  desert.  I  firmly  hope,  thoi^ 
frllt  not  dismiss  my  broken  contrite  heart  without  a  blessing,  the 
rather,  because  thou  didst  bespeak  the  poor  thief  upon  the  cto.sS|  . 
^th  these  comfortable  words:  This  dsj  shalt  thou  be  wiih'me  in 
Fsradlse.  0  Jesu  I  Let  me  also  hear  this  word^  and  my  sonl  will 
be  safe.  I  will  not  cei^se  praying  to  the  very  last,  and  to  sajt 
Lord  Jesn,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit.  These  shall  be 
my  last  if  ords,  and  when  I  can  speak  no  more,  O  Lord  Jcs^,  thoq. 
irUt  accept  of  my  sighs,  for  I  believe  that  thou  earnest  into  the 
world  to  save  sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Now,  Lord  Jesn, 
strenfftben  me  in  all  my  sufferings.  Thou  sayest,  come  to  m^  all 
ye  who  are  weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  vrill  refresh  you.  In  this 
fiiith.  at  ij^y  command,  I  am  come,  but  altogether  unworthy ;  Q 
Lord  Jesu,  heal  thou  me,  for  thou  art  the  tnie  pfiysician  of  touls^ 
Tea,  Lord  Jesu,  I  confess,  that  at  present  I  feel  great  refreshment 
In  my  sinful  heart  I  am  as  an  firmed  man,  who  goes  against  his 
enemy,  and  will  not  draw  back  oue  step,  but  fight  courage^uslyf 
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Now,.  Lord  Jesn,  thou  hast  anped  me  with  a  stedfast  faith  aVid  con. 
fidence  in  thee.  ,  Grant  me.  Lord  Jesn,  that  I  may  "be  tlMtnli^ul 
for  this  great  mercy  and  goodness ;  let  me  wrestle  boldly,  andpi^l 
through  life  and  death.     Hallelt/jah.  •    •  — 

'  Let  me  say,  Lord  Jesu,  with  !!$t.  Paul,  If  Gt>d  h^  for  us,  Who'diiEi 
be  against  us?  Nay,  he  hath  not  spared  his  own  son,  but'hliti 
giTen  him  for  our  sins.  Who  will  accuse  the  elect  of  God  ?  It  it 
God  that  justifies.  Who  will  condemn  ?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  who 
sits  at  the  right-hand  of  God,  and  intercedes  for  us.  Who  shall  seS 
parate  us  from  the  lore  of  God  ?  Shall  trouble,  shall  anguish,  f^all 
pers^'CQtion,  shall  hunger,  shall  nakedness,  shall  peril,  or  thi 
SWord?  as  it  is  written  by  DaTid,  Psalm  xtiii.  28.  The  fx>rd  make 
my  darkness  light ;  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  wash  me  and 
purify  me  fVom  all  my  sins.     Amen^  Jesu,  Amen^  Amen'. 

Whatever  itate  or  dignity  a  true  christian  is  of,  he  must  not 
make  light  of  prayer,  or  think,  I  can  pray  to-morrow,  and  ttili 
liusiiiess  I  mii^  do  to-day.  Ah!  Christian,  let  thy  'busthe^s  b€ 
rather  laid  as|de,  except  tny  fellow-christian  should  be  in'  the  pangS 
or'  death,  or  thy  house  should  be  on  fire,  for  these  things  may  Y:au^ 
more  ^an^'orainary.  trouble.  Neglect  not  the  service  of  God,  <J 
my  sod,  nor  the  festivals  of  the  church,'  for  I  can  tell,  what  wftlb^ 


at  last  give.     Consider  this,  for  Christ's  sake.    Ameny  Amen,    My 
sweet  Jesii.     Amen.  ^   ^ 

.5^Xyi  And  now  I  will  let  you  know  how  I  came  to^  tliat  ktb 
m'lsfprtune  here  in  London.  About  the  end  of  October  last  I  ckth^ 
to'London,  and  lodged  in  the  city,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  ift 
Ifroadstrcet/in  the  Dutch  Ordinary,  at  the  sign  of  the  City  df 
Amsterdaip. .  When  I  had  been  there  about  a  month,  a  gentlemaft 
cfeine  to  todg^  there,  who  calk>d  himself  Vallicks,  but'  his  name  is 
Vrats :  he  and  I  began  to  be  acquainted :  at  last  he  told  me  he  had 
sl' request  to  me;  to  whom  I  replied,  that,  to  the  utmost  ofihy 
power,  ke  might  command  me.  To  tliis  he  said,  that  be  had  t 
quarrel  with  a  gentleman,  and  desired  me  to  be  his  second.  I  told 
him  without  any  consideration,  I  would.  A  fortnight  after,'  k^ 
tbld  me,  that  ft  Was  good  living  thereabouts ;  and  if  I  would  tak4 
a  lodging  in  that  place,  during  the  four  weeks  he  should  stay  id 
London,  he  would  pay  for  me.  Hereupon  he  took  four  servants^ 
sometimes  he  was  for  marry ingL  sometimes  for  fighting;  and  If  b6 
could  get  one,  who  would  kill  the  gentleman,  he  said  he  would 
give  htm  two-hundred,  nay,  three.hundred  dollars.  There  it  rested 
for  a  while,  '  He  dismissed  two  of  his  servants,  and  was  going  for 
Praiice,  or  Iftblland.  The  two  servants  continued  without  places; 
Six  days  aftl^r,  I  took  leave  of  my  acquaintance;' and  after'my  things 
had  been  two  days  on  shipboard,  I  went  to  the  liutheran  church', 
where  I  received  a  Ibtter  from  Captain  Vrats.  0  unhappy  letter  I 
The  cotitents  were  as  follow : 
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WE,. 

1  an  sorry  I  covld  not  hare  the  honour  U>  talce'  my  l^te  of  you; 
but  be  it  all  to  your  adrantage.  I  am  going  for  France,  yet  navo 
not  as  yet  a  certain  commission.  In  ttie  meanwhile,  be  pleased  to 
fontiiui«,  ^ther  at  Mr,  Block'f,  or  the  City  of  Amsterdamj  wharo 
I  vill  not  fail  iq  pay  for  all.    1  am,  your  obliged  serrant^  '    . 

De  Vbats,  alias  De  Vallicks.  , 

After  I  had  read  this  unhappy  letter,  I  changed  my  resolutions^ 
and  stayed  here,  and  feUhed  my  things  from  the.  ship,  and  went  to 
|od^  in  Blackmore^^treet.  Abont  ten  weeks  after  he  returns  to 
London,  sends  for  me,  and  I  came;  and  himself  took  a  lodging  in 
Westmlns^r,  where  I  was  with  him  •  and  the  count  himself  lay  on^ 
night  in  the  captain's  and  my  lodging.  The  captain  then  asked  me. 
how  Thynn  did  ?  I  told  him  J  could  not  tell,  for  I  had  nerer  seea 
Im. «  Xher^pon  ^e  told  me,  I  must  see  now,  how  io.  orde^  it, 
i}i$i  I  may  come  at  him,  if  I  could  get  but  some  stout  fellowsi-;-^po 
yon.  know  no.  Frenchmen  about  town,  or  what  other  people  there 
is?  i  said,  I  would  see.  Then  he  added,  could  ifot  one  get  a^ 
Italian,  who  might  .dispatch  him,  I  would  gire  him  three  or  four- 
hundred  dollars  f  I  said,  I  knew  none.  .  Hereupon  he  got  four 
Inac^/.of  pistols,  three  Uttle  ones,  and  one  brace  of  great  ones. 
The  :gi>eai  ones,  and  one  brace  of  little  ones,  he  had  .by  him  before. 
and  two  long  swords;  and  then  said,,  now  he  is  a  dead,  man,  lie 
prayed  me  ^o  cause  two  poniard^  to  be  made,  whereof  he,  ga^e  mo 
thedaraiight,  hot  I  would  not  do  it.    And  now  he  had  a  min^  td 

J  taw  Im- a  great  many  mpre.  At  last  t.  had  a  rery  strange  omino\^^ 
ream.  He  saw  I  was  musing,  and  then  asked  me,  what  I  ailed  \ 
I  tpUJhtm ;  and  he  laug;hed,  saying,  there  was  •no  heed  to  be  given  io 
4ffeiims;.yet  the  dream  proved  too  true.  Now,  (,  saw,  he  was 
If  solved  t<^  kill  him;  when,  therefore,  he  importuned  me  to  cngagi 
f^o^  men  in  the  business,  I  told  him,  what  can  you  do  with  so 
Hsany  people,  cannot  you  take  three  horses,  you  will  have  use  for 
no  more?  Hereupon  he  fetched  out  money,  and  on  the  Frida^^ 
Ik^lbre  the  m^rder  was  done,  he  boygh^t  three  horses.,  On  SunJay 
ISvUowiog,  he  told  me,  I  shall  get  a  brare  fellow  (that  was  the  mi. 
penile  rolonian)  who  came  to  town  on  Friday,  and  the  'Sbnday 
ftft^r^e  killed  tbe^entleman  (according  iff  order  from  ^is  master^ 
fjsdyoa  know  who  his  mastej  was)  myself  being,,  then,  alas*  in 
Ih^  company.  Half  an  hour  past  four,  the  gentleman  went  by  in 
jiis  chariot  before  our  window.  Thereupon  we  went  for  the^hbfscsl 
•ml  afj^rward  rid  toward  the  PaU»]VfaU,  where  we  met  the  gentleman 
In  ki^  chariot*  I  rid  before  the  coach,  .the  captain  wentclose  by  i^ 
nnd  then  cried,  Ao/J,  and  shewed  the  Polonian.the  man  in  the 
coach ;  who  thereupon  gare  fire,  and  shot  four  or  five  bullets  into 
liisb^y*  Hiey  say  he  lived  till  i|e;i^  morning,  and  then  dic^. 
On  Monday  followipg  we  were  all  taken  prisoners,'  and  now  .inus^ 
die  too;  we  have  yet  four  days  to  Ure.  The  great  God  pardon  us 
this  9J91,  for  Christ's  saHe.  Amen^  For  I  repeiit  from  the  bottom 
^  my  heart,  that,  in  my  old  age,  fo  which  I  was  advanced  with 
honour^'  I  should  come  to  this  disasier :  but  it  is  done,  and  cannot 
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be  remedied.   It  is  written,  the  daf  b  of  our  jears  are  feir,  am?, 
when  we  pome  to  our  best  age,  it  is  then  but  labour  and  soirowv 

M£lCORAlfDUM« 

The  letter  the  Captain  shewed  me  one  day,  was  to  this  purpose  i 
^  I  have  given  Captain  Vrats  full  commission  to  dispose  of  the 

*  places  of  captain,  or  lieutenant,  to  whomsoever  he  shaU  find  ca^ 

*  pable  of  it.* 

So  far  I  read  the  letter ;  fire  lines  lower  stood  these  words,  six^ 
hundred  dollars,  which  was  not  the  captain's  hand,  or  writing,  ii 
was  High.Dutch.  I,  seeing  the  letter,  threw  it  down  upon  the  table, 
but  he  put  it  up,  and,  underneath  the  letter,  was  signed  Conings^ 
mark.  Thus  much  I  saw,  but  made  no  farther  reflections  upon  the 
letter,  because,  God  knows,  I  was  blinded. 

Another  memorandum  I  hare  forgot  in  the  papers,  which,  after 
my  death,  are  like  to  be  published,  vh.  It  hath  been  twice  in  my 
^hoqghts,  wf  en  Cftptain  Vrats  was  in  Holland,  to  go  and  tell  Mr, 
Thynn  what  the  captain  intended  against  him,  bat  I  still  forgot. 

1  desire  the  doctor,  in  case  any  thing  of  the  captain^  writings 
should  come  jibrpad,  to  compare  what  he  saith  with  my  confessions, 
and  to  consider  one  with  the  other,  6i?e  unto  Cassiir  the  things 
that  are  Cassar's,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  Gbd'^,  I  hope 
1  shall  go  with  the  publican  into  the  temple  of  God  ;  I  am  a  great 
f  inner,  yet  God's  mercy  is  greater,  wherein  I  trust ;  nor  will  Qirisl 
therefore  refuse  a  soul,  though  the  body  is  hanged  up  by  the  world. 
My  lords,  yejudges,  Ido  wish  you  all  happiness;  I  confess  you 
ji^ve  a  weighty  pmce.  God  give  you  his  grace,  that  you  may  neltl\e^ 
«dd  to,  nor  diminish  from  a  cause.  You  have  seen  how  I  have  ex^ 
posed  all  my  failings,  and  that  openly,  to  God,  arid' to. the  whole 
world,  because  others  may  take  warning  by  me,  whocti  I  leave  be« 
hind  me  in  the  world.  I  beg  of  God,  that  people  may-consider  this, 
iny  poor  writing,  the  effect  of  the  assistance  of  God^s  spirit,  and 
the  desire  Qf  a  pious  soul. 

The  captain  desired  me,  that  I  would  cause  tiro  daggers  to  be 
made,  because  at  first  it  was  resolved,  we  should  fall  upon  Mr^ 
Thynn  on  foot,  find  he  would  have  had  some  Italian,  or  another,  to 
thrust  them  into  Mr,  Thynn's  body ;  yet  I  neitbj^r  looked  out  fo# 
a  man,  fit  for  tliat  purpose,  nor  wotild  I  cause  thofee  daggers  to  be 
ipade.  The  musquctoon,  or  the  gun,  I  fetched  indeed,  but  it  wa| 
put  of  a  house,  which  the  cap^in  described  to  me.  The  holy  pas. 
sion  of  Jesus  Christ  preserve  me ;  the  innocent  blood  of  our  Lord 
jstrengthen  ,me;  the  pure  blood,  that  flowed  from  his  side,  wash  me; 
the  great  pain  of  Jesus  Christ  heal  me,  and  take  a'^ay  the  deadly 
wounds  of  my  soul. 

[    O  bountiful  Jesu,  hear  me ;  hide  me  in  thy  holy  wounds ;  frop| 
thy  compassionate  heart,  let  there  flow  into  my  wicked  heart  mercy 
comfort,  strength^  and  pardon  of  all  my  sins.  ' 

My  Lord,  and  my  God,  if  I  have  hut  thy  most  holy  passion  and 
^eath  in  my  soul,  neither  heaven  nor  earth  can  hurt  me.     O  Jesu  i 
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I  creep  into  thy  Sftping  wovndt,  tliere  I  ihall  be  secare,  until  the 
wrath  of  Grod  be  overpast.  O  Lord,  let  me  always  adhere  to  thee ; 
keep  off  from  me  all  the  assaults  of  Satan,  in  the  hour  of  my  death. 
O  my  dearest  Lord  Jeso,  who  hast  spoke  covnfortably  to  thepeoi. 
tent  sinner  on  the  cross,  call  to  my  dying  heart,  and  speak  comfort 
luid  consolation  to  It;  assist  me,  that,  in  my  last  necessity,  through 
ihj  help,  I  may  happily  OTeroome ;  and,  when  I  can  speak  no  more, 
accept  of  my  sighs  in  mercy,  and  let  me  continue  an  heir  of  eternal 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  most  holy  blood,  which  thou  hast 
shed  for  me.  Amen.  Lord  Jesu  Christ,  my  Lord  and  Saviour. 
.4«^en.     Amen. 

O  Jesu,  receive  my  poor  soul  into  thy  haiyls,  then  shall  I  die 
thy  servant  My  soul  I  commend  to  thee,  and  then  I  shall  iaai^  no 
piln  nor  sorrow.    Amen.  Amen.  Amen, 


Tbese  EjacnlatEcms  are  Parts  of  such  Spiritual  Songs,  as  «ro  usa^lly 

sung  in  the  Lutheran  Churches. 

I. 

Mt  wants,  and  my  necessities, 
Sweet  Jesu,  I  intrust  with  thee ;  t 

Let  thy  goodp.vrill  protect  me.  Lord,  * 

And  what's  most  wholesome  grant  thou  me* 

II.  > 

pirist  is  my  life,  death  is  my  gain. 
If  Qod  be  for  bm,  I  am  safe. 

III. 

My  liord,  iny  God,  O  pity  me. 
With  free,  with  undeserved  grace ! 
O I  think  not  on  my  grievous  sins. 
And  how  I  have  defil'd  my  sonl. 
When,  in  my  youthful  days,  I  err'd 
Against  thee.  Lord,  th^e  have  I  sinnM; 
Sinn'd  then,  and  do  sin  every  day : 
The^  I  intreat,  tbrongh  Christ  I  mem, 
Who  vas  incarnate  for  my  sins. 

IT. 

Coniidsr  not.  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
|Iow  heinous  my  transgressions  are ; 
Let  not  thy  precious  nuie,  O  Lord, 
Be  lost  on  thit  unworthy  wrefceh. 
Tbon'rt  call'd  a  Saviour,  so  thou  art  t 
With  mercy,  L»rd,  look  on  my  soul. 
And  make  thy  meroy  Bweet  to  me. 
Sweet,  Lord,  tp  i^U  et^vpityf 

Almighty  Jefus,  son  of  Ood, 
Who  hf^  appeas'd  thy  Father's  wrsth, 
I  hide  mysdf  irithin  thy  wounds ; 
Thou,  thou,  my  only  coviorc  art, 
Amen^  thou  art,  so  }et  it  be. 
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GIt«  t6  my  Mth,  give  mttdr  rtrengO, 
A«d  take  from  me  ftll  doubts  away; 
What  I  have  pray'd  for,  give  me,  Lord, 
In  thy  great  nam^  my  soul  hadi  pray*d^ 
^nd  now  her  joyful  Jmen  sings. 

Ask,  and  ye  shall  have. 


THS 


CONFESSION  OF  GEORGE  BORQDZYCZ, 

THE  FOLONIAN, 

*  « 

Sig^idwUh  his  awn  Handj  in  PrisoHy  before  hi$  Execution, 


1. 


J,  GEORGE  BORODZTCZ,.  do  her^  ^  few  words,  intend 
mak^  kxipwn  to  the  world,  how  j  caitie  into  the  service  of 
Cbun^  Coningsmafk.  About  ei^te€n  months  ago.  I  was  recojpa. 
mended,  by  letters,  io  the  Quartprroa'ster*General  Kemp  at  St^den^ 
and  from  thence  I  was  to  be  sent  to  the  count,  at  Tangier;  but,  by 
reason  of  the  hard  winter,  I  was  stopped^  for  the  ship,  i^  which  l 
was  td  go,  stuck  in  the  ice  in  the  River  Elbe ;  this  made  me  stay ' 
till  farther  orders.  In  Mar^h  last  I  received  a  letter^  whJcH  ojdered 
me  to  go,  and  stay  in  a  mannor,  belonging  to  the  count,  in  the  bi^. 
shoprick  of  Bremen,  and  there  expect  new  orders  from  the  count,  • 
At  last  I  received  a  letter,  with  orders  to  come  by  laud  for  Hollandi 
biit,  destitute  of  an  opportunity,  I  staid  till  the  twelfth  of  Nov^« 
bei*,'  1081,^  and  then  new  drders  came^  that  t  should  come  for 
England  to  the  count^s  brother^  where  I  sh^ld  fetch  horses,  and 
cWey  themtoStrasburgh;  and,  accordingly,  I  left  HambjargVthe 
twenty.fourth  of  December,  1681,  aind  wasat  sea  iillthe  fourth  of* 
February,  108%:  Wlien  I  came  to  London,'  I  lay  the  first  night 
in  the  city,  hard  by  the  Royal  Exdumge,  at  one  Block's,  and  from 
thence  I  was  conducted  to  the  cuuiit's  brother,  and  from  thence  to 
the  count  himself,  who  was  to  be  my  master.  When  I  came  to 
him.  Captain  Vrats  being  with  lum,  my  lon]\  toldr  me,  I  should  be 
with  Captain  Yra^s  three  davs,  till  his,  f.  e,ihe  count's,  baggage  and 
goods  he  had  on  sVipboard,  came.  Whereupon  the  captain  said^ 
he  would  send  his  man  for  me  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
which  he  did  accordingly.  I'^W^ht'with  his  man,  and  my  lord 
charged  me,  I  should  do  what  Captain  Vrats  should  order  me  to  do. 
I  went  thereupon  to  my  chamber,  and  said  the  Lord's  prayer.  On 
Sunday,  about  one  of  the  dock,  came  up  the  captain's  man  for  me, 
and  brought  me  to  the  captain.    When  I  saw  him,  lie  told  me,  it 
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if  well  you  are  cfitstyfdt  llMtfn  t  quarV^  With  an  Eaglisl}  geDtk. 
tDan ;  I  did  formerly^  fleiid  hfan  two  ch^Ienges,  Imt  he  answered 
tbem  not;  whereo^n,  Cbant  Odningsnark,  kod  myself,  went  for 
France ;  but  that  gentleman  sent  ^x  fell6wB  after  us,  who  were  to 
kill  the  count  and  me.  /  AccordUhglj  they  came  on  ns,  the  count 
receiTed  two  wounds,  we  kiUed  two  of.  them,  and  I  am'  now  come 
hither  to  attack  that  gentleman,  in  the  open  streets,  as  a  murderer; 
and,  as  he  hath  begun,  so  I  will  make  an  end  of  it.  Whereupon 
he  gave  me  the  gun,  which  I  should  make  use  of  to  kill  him.  When 
hereupon  I  pl^ed  with  Captaia  Vrats,  and  shewed  myself  vn« 
willing,  saying,  that,  if  we  were  taken,  we  should  come  to  a  very 
ill  end :  he  answered,  I  need  not  trouble  myself  about  that,  if  wo 
should  be  tiJten  pditbners,  it  was  he  that  must  suffer  for  it,  iiot  I ; 
and,  for  my  service,  he  would  recommend  me  to  Count  Coningai 
mark;  whereupon  I  thoij^bt-wlth  Qiysjell^  Jthat  it  might  be  here, .  as 
it  is  in  Poland,  tIz.  Whefe  a  serrant  doth  a  thing,  by  his  ynaster'i 
order,  the  master  is  to  suffer  for  it,  and  not  the  serrant. 

W«  went^  thofefof^,  aoon  after,  for  our  horses,  and  rid  toiirards 
the  PallJtf all.  The  captain  told  me,  I  will  stop  the  coach,  and  do 
yon  fire  upon  tiie  gentleman ;  wMdt  was  done  aecordingly.  Lord 
haTe  meicy  upon  me* 

I  am  heartily  sorry,  timt  my  honestpamntsmnst  seadva  this  uiU 
welcome  news  of  me ;  the  Almighty  tvikl  take  care  of  my  soul.  '  ( 
innre  great  confidence  in  A.im^hty  Crod,  and  know  that  lie  hath^, 
eiered  his  son  upon  the  cross  for  the  sins  of  ill  mankind;  diere«, 
lore  I  beKeve,  that  satisfaction  was  also  made  for  .my  sins;  and  in 
this  ihith,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  will  lire  and  die.  Lord  Jesu,.^ 
giTe  me  a  liaPPf  ^^^j  ^^^  ^7  bitter  death  and  passion  sake.    Amen* 

Wbtt  pity  is  it,  that  I  should  be,  about  the  space  of  se?en  weeks, 
ttptm  the  sea,  betwixt  Hamburgh  and  London,  and  in  great  danger, 
day  waAtAAtj  and  yet  should  fall  at  last  into  this  unexpedtsd  mis* 
fortune!  1  can  bter  witness,  with  a  good  conscience,  that  I  knenf 
nothing  of  the  business  afofehand.  The  great  God  pardon  those- 
men  that  have  brought  me  to  this  fall ;  Crod  kee^  every  mothdc's 
ddld  from  all  auch  disasteia,  for  Christ's  sake.    Jm^tu 

Ai|d  I  desiire  the  doctor  to  pray  Har  me,  ^and  to  let  all  t1^  worldl 
IdMW  my  iauoeeim  after  I  am  dead,  that  men  may  see  and  fenr. 
^  ;  Gioaa&  BoBOP^TCIc*' 
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jl  short  account 

Of 

THE  SIEGE  OP  BANTAM  j 

Am  ITS  SlTRRENDM  TO  THE  tLEBEtS, 
M'ho  ifrere  assisted  by  the  Dutchj  and  their  Flee^ 

IN  THE  EAST  INDIES; 

In  ft  letfef  Mto  fta  English  FactDr  io  a  Merchant  of  Londoiu 
-I/>Bd6ay  printed  for  John  Smithy  1683i    Folio,  conttdning  two 
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REAT  was  our  evpc^oladon  upon  the  sncdefts  «f  #ar  llite  nm* 

bassador  Kaia  Nebbe*8  negotiation  into  England;  of  fettUngH  com* 
veroe  with  that  kuigdtMn ;  which,  as  it  is  of  all  nations  in  most 
^teetn  with,  so  is  it  most  eartiestlf  desired  bf  the  Bantamites, 
who  hate  a  natural  kindness  fdr  the  English  in  these  parts. 
.  Whilst  we  were  big  with  these  jojs,  a  sudden  aaui  unexpected 
ftora  happened,  which  blasted  ail  our  hopes  in  an  instant,  and  snu 
mercifully  exposed  us,  not  only  to  the  fury  of  a  domestick  enemy, 
but  the  spoil  and  raphie  of  a  foreign  foe« 

Sir,  it  woald  be  but  a  needless  trouble  to  tell  you  the  true  oori* 
respondeuce,  and  teal  friendship^  that  has  been  preaerred  between 
the  Eliglish  and  the  Bantamttes :  these  allowing  them  %  factory,  and 
a  place  of  residence  for  their  consult  within  the  walls  of  the  .town  of 
Bantam,  which  is  the  capital  city  of  Jam,  whereas  all  other  fbreign. 
ers,  as  the  Beogallitos,  Cnsamta,  Malayans,  Abyssins,  Chinese^ 
Portuguese,  and  Hollanders,  are  placed  wiChoot  tiie  town;  nay  tlio 
tery  Indians  themseWea,  who  oame  from  the  borden  of  the  cOtontryy 
haYO  their  places  allotted  tliem  without  the  )city,  uiiere  4^  havo 
their  markets  for  tlieir  particular  commodities,  the  grand  bazor, 
or  exchange,  being  in  the  east  part  of  the  town,  wholly  em- 
ployed in  the  English  factory^,  and ior. stowing  up  the  commoditiis 
thoy  trade  in» 

Since  the  last  itiassacre  of  the  Dutch  in  this  nation,  they  horo 
not  dealt  ^  freeljT  amongst  ufB,%ut  keep  wttiiin  their  own  phintatiott. 
at  BataTia,  which  is  sometwelTe  leagues  from  Bantam. 

The  Portuguese,  that  deal  at  Bantam,  lire  out  of  town  in  the 
same  quarter  with  the  Chinese*  They  dri?e  here  a  great  trade  in 
pepper,  nutmegs,  cIotcs,  mace,  sandaLwood,  cubebs,  long  pepper, 
and  other  commodities  that  are  sent  them  from  Malacca ;  for  to 
greater  part  of  them  are  factors,  and  commissioaecs  of  the  Go^ 
Teroor  of  Mahu;^a,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Goa. 
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The  English,  bestdt^  Aeir  Ubertr  tX  residing  within  tte  tb^fn  of 
Bsntam,  have  free  access  through  the  whole  country  of  Jat« 
Major,  which  is  a  vast  and  spacious  isle ;  for  from  east  to  west,  it 
itretdies  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  or  of  miles,  four  hundred 
and  fifty,  and  from  north  to  South,  ninety  leagues,  which  Is  tw« 
hundred  and  seTenty  miles,  EdgliiA. 

The  Dutch  joltied  with  tiie  rebels,  in  this  unnatural  incursion^  to 
btade  pur  city  with  the  more  ease,  we  l>eing  so  unprovided  of  am* 
ninnition,  and  all  other  conyeniences  to  make  any  considerable  re. 
tfstam:e;  inwhidi  they  had  found  much  more  difficulty,  and.  It  Is 
probable,  we  might  have  held  out  as  yet,  had  we  received  that  recruit 
of  arms  and  ammunition,  as  was  every  day  expected  by  the  am* 
bassador  from  England,  who  is  not  yei  come. 

And  this,  sir,  I^mIs  me  to  the  tragieid  part  of  my  letter,  which 
mast  needs  create  pity  in  you,  when'you  consider  in  what  conster. 
natlbn  this  sadden  change  hath  Mft  us  in,  not  able  to  call  our  lives 
or  fbrtnnea  our  own ;  nor  can  we  yet  teii,  whether  we  are  freemen, 
or  slaves. 

During  the  absence  of  our  ambassador  in  England,  a  match  was 
{iroposed  hf  the  King  of  Bantam,  between  his  eldest  son,  Zerombia 
Zehbe^  and  the  dang&er  of  the  King  of  JMitram. 
*  '  This  was  a  match  well  proposed,  and  had  been  ibrtunate  fbr  tike 
Sogiish,  had  it  taken  its  wished  success^  the  King  of  Mitram  being, 
as  It  were,  EmperOr  of  Java  Major. 

The  yovng  prince,  going  upon  this  expedition,  fell  in  love  by  tlie 
way,  with  the  King  of  Tuban's  daughter,  which,  next  to  Bantam,  is 
Ihe  cUeibftt  toWn  in  Java. 

The  prince  liaving  fbrgot  all  other  obligations,  it  was  not  long 
hefore  the  marriage  was  nnhappily  solemnisiid,  though  it  was  much 
Inferior  t6  vHlat  ted  been  formerly  proposed.  The  nLing  of  Taban's 
tefTitorftes  lietag  bnt  small,  and  he  himself  a  tributary  to  the  King 
of  Bantam :  besides^  the  King  of  Tuban  liaving  four  vrives,  ^iz 
sons,  and  two  daughters,  liesides  nainial  children,  and  concubines 
innnmerable,  the  prinoeM,  which  was  the  former  match  proposed, 
being  sole  iMiress  to  the  emperor. 

.  This  so  incensed  ^  King  of  Bantam,  diat  he  excludes  his  son 
o«t  44  tte  kingdom,  making  liis  younger  son,  by  a  second  wife,  his 
heir* 

The  ^sffnee,  np  less  ineenwed^  on  thoodier  hand,  marched  with  a 
SBnllsinnyof.theTnbanites  towards  Batavia,  desiring  aid  of  tlie 
Dntdi,  who  were  forwajrd  enough  to  assist  him,  as  well  for  the  old 
grudge,  that  continued  between  them  and  the  Bantamites,  as  to  en. 
laive  tlieir  dominions,  upon  any  opportunity  that  presents. 

There  being  a  Dutch  fleet  at  Batavia,  they  took  shipping,  and  hur 
Mbi«  Bantam  on  thefwointfthinl  of  Novclmher,  phtying  with  their 
fi«it  eaimoii  «pon>hetown$  during  which  time  the  king  made 
isfiirt  pirolfeia  of  4U»onHnodntiim,  but  noflimg  would  be  a<u 
eepted. 

At  liit^  alt '  oitf  wnnimniMon  heiog  spent,  and  onr  walls  battered 
Mown,  on  die  secondof  Dsoamber  they^ntei«dhlho  towa^  sdiafai| 
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spoil  the  btzor,  And  ill  pltcts  of  factory  and  tt^rti  kllibig  wad 
ylunderJlDg  all  before  them. 

The  kiagy  with  the  chief  officers  of  the  city,  keeps  his  army  (a 
the  field ;  where,  by  daily  recraits^  which  flock  to  him  from  all  parts^ 
he  hopes  yet,  in  some  time,  to  recoTer  his  former  losses. 

The  Hollanders  have  possessed  themseWes  of  the  port,  and  tho 
rebels  of  the  city»  We  are  every  day  threatened  to  be  tttroed  out, 
and  a  Dotch  factory  and  consul  establised.  in  our  place.  All  tho 
hopes,  we  have,  are  of  the  return  of  the  ambassador,  and  the  8uc« 
eess  of  the  king's  army ;  of  which  we  hope  to  give  yoa  a  bettor 
account  by  the  next 
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MANY  MEMORABLE  PASSAGES 

OF  TUS 

f 

UFE  AND  DEATH  OP  THE  EARL  OF  SHArTSBtmr, 
Sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England| 

ftlw  departed  thii  Life  ike  twenty .Jint  of  December^  168S; 

Giving  an  impartial  relation  of  his  loyalty  to  his  Majeaef  to  dM  tali 
times,  and  the  great  endeavours,  he  used,  to  bring  In  the  Kiiig 
Into  England,  unto  his  just  rights,  in  peace  and  talMy  s  wMi  Mi 
Majesty's  grateful  acknowledgments  of  these  his  klnmiiM  l# 
him,  In  preferring  him  to  several  eminent  places  of  iioiioiir  alld 
trust ;  together  with  his  great  patience  under  the  lots  of  the  samoi 
Also,  his  twice  Imprisonment  In  the  Tower,  and  his  witty  aniwor 
to  one  of  the  popish  lords  upon  his  imprlsonneat ;  his  release^ 
ment;  and  several  plots  and  sham-plots  of  thopaplita,  weed  to 
take  away  his  life,  fer  his  vigllancy  and  care  finr  tho  piataslsnl 
religion,  and  their  disappointments.  Of  his  arrival'  in  HidliMl^ 
and  his  kind  entertainment  there.  Together  with  his  fAdtrnm^ 
and  worthy  speeches  a  little  befbi«  his  death.  OomMM  wiA  a 
prayer  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  all  persons.  Mntsi  far  h 
CoKTsas,  in  DuduLane.    Quarto,  conlaialig  o%M  ftf^ 


I 


T  is  not  my  presumption,  in  this  sheet,  to  write  the  lift  ef  tfril 
great  statesman,  but  to  give  the  rsader  a  briaf  aeeotaH  of 
markable  pmaages  is  the  ume,  for  te  saiialiiathwi  «f  Hw 
sort,  that  cannot  purchase  large  volumes. 

AiiHiotiy,  Eari  of  Shaftsbury,  Bar««i  A«M«f  «f  W|mbmtfii,ao< 
JU>td  Cooper  of  Bsal«^  vfas  deseaiided  froos  the  bonourable  aait 
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ancicnf  family '  of  tEe  Coopers '  of  Wimbourn  St,  Giles's^  m  tli«.. 
county;  of  fk>^sft.  .     .  ^  .    .  .^ 

vr^  shjaltl  Iri  thelS^st  place  (laying  aside  all  his  other  Virtues)  treat, 
of Iftle  loyally  of  thii  noble  peer,  In  the  words  of  the  late  author; 
v^jh  hcu,  C|puld  we  have  taken  a  view  of  the  inside  qf  this  noble 
p^r.  ifre^tnighthate  seen  his  heart  full  of  loyalty  to  his  prince^  Iot© 


peopie*s  enemies.  With  ifrhat  admirable  policy 
Biid  minag^  ttie  codbctls  ttt  the  late  tithes,  in  Whdt  he  was  concerned 
in,  daring  the  interregnum,  towards  his  majesty's  interest,  and  with 
what  admirable  subtlety  did  he  turn  the  stream  of  their  counsels; 
and  with  unwearied  diligence  did  he  tug  at  the  helm  of  state,  till  he 
had  bronght  in  his  gi)Ba£  mieteV,  tUe  kj^,  iato  his  kingdoms  again, 
in  prosperity  and  safety,  to  the  joy  of  all  good  subjects  ?  ' 

His  house  was  a  sanctuary  for  distressed  loyalists,  and  his  corres. 
pendency  with  ^^ii>gy  Friends,  ihoi:^h  ck>sely  ^nonaged,  as  the 
necessity  of  those  tiroes  required,  are  not  unknown  to  those  that 
were  the  principal  managers  of  hia.  majesty's  afjfhirs  at  that  time. 
This  made  the  late  usurper,  Oliyer  Cromwell,  so  jealous  of  him, 

y9hi^{i^l^lim^m&rmfi(^:^  "yiftptwi  to-  the  utmoi*  pffiii 

|K>wer.  Ana  we  nnd  that  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  was  accused 
before  the  RympPai^iaifieii^  in,jLbe.yei|t-ip$P,  for  kee|ong  tntelli.' 
gence  with  tHe  kiiYg,  and  haying  provided  forces  in  Dorsetshire,  to 
join  ifil^»^r  Ceorge^Qooth^  iaattennptingto  ,bi9ng  in  our  noble  king, 
that  A6w'  IS,*  to  his  rightful  thr6ne;  and  also  his  concurrence  with 
0«M«lAl]iofAiy!li  tbit  Imp6rt»it  jiinctnre,  if  ^e  wmember that 
h;piii4i«teli»rBa'fie<o('tllefifat  lii«Ur<deoIared  for  a  free.parliaRneiit, 
t<iWMlwr»li(M#»ltytm  Mwdu  I6d&,  'so  xealous  was  lie  in  putting 
ali)«ilMlfii%MtQiitiiis»  tte  ^reat  wke^i  6f  ataite.   '      ^  .       / 

btod^itH^eltiiar  M  b»  majesty's^  vestonttifon,  at  a  i9ott  signet 
teiHiiWiiy<^dfr  iiifll  iMjeart^-  good'opniien^of  hlsifbmer  ttctioAs,  k4 
wiiwiilf»np»ft>t»iid4iB^  of^th<i  ftrat  traidi  in  hia .  majesty'sr  most  Iw. 
nowiiftii pHlrj^jBOUMii^.  i^  wias  placed  'abcive'lus  royal  brother,  ^e 
Uttih^  Q\&9fm^ti  ^ea  GfuenL  Monk  klmsdlf,  wbolbr  the  kki^ 
uMMta^W^  Wi  |i(rtitiG«l'tlitlier:  antf,  three  day e»  after  hiimajeily'a 
C9iiwiHiMH,hh€» m$'  crfttted) Baimn  iWshley  of  Wkldioiim  ^St. ^G^es^ji^ 
•9*iMhft<Qf4  CkMimr  oS  Paaiet^  wA,  at  laat,  another  m^^kAf  royal 
teqMy  li^lM^Ji^  107^,  lie.iraA  mde  ikrl  tof  Sh»ftsfoiif)r.  Fdr  his 
iijle  a#iMllrJK^a4B  ki»  Biajesty's  nSbAff^  he*  was  made  Chasccllpr 
®^  ^^  ^^MUS'f^  f^i'^Him  tupe?fa})Br  thaty  'm«d0  lord  High^^^- 
cellor  of  England^  about  the'  beginning  of  the  year  1672,  which 
place  he  executed  with  the  greatest -jsdgment  and  equity  imaginable. 
Thus  having  briefly  traced  this  great  minister  of  state,  in  thesd 
iiilj>l)»  i>tft»^toittonirt^f «»  gteit  and' ipHHt^nnnftefj  th^  kiag,'I. 
shatliUM  JimtMMdM  tftkhf^aiiitMlskitteatof  thft'iigli  employment. 

artiwaiiaipiiii^t  aalrufcittiif  sjiteoi  ^  .y- ''"  - '  f*.'  -    * 

About  November  1673,  M^miijistf  *tMitn^liea904  to*  sead  fbr  tiia 
nitHi  jMimMIW  iipyfUAtLWi,  futhe^  tb^  Mtigned  ^  Gic^^r  Seal  of 
Jii^^MBiakm^tB^ibtg/^^  (tem^belagTtiDmiir^  of^ 
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tlio  Exchequer*  la  the  afternoon  of  the  iame  daj,  the  Earl  of  Shafts- 
bary  was  visited  by  Prince  Rupert,  with  other  great  lords^  at  Exm 
eter  House,  where  tiiey  gave  his  lordship  thanks  for  his  faidiful  and 
honourable  dischaige  of  that  great  employment  Thus  this  great 
minister  of  state,  to  the  universal  satisfaction  of  all  good  men,  being 
raised  to  that  hi^  degree  of  interest  in  his  master's  faToar,  without 
a  murmur,  laid  all  his  honour  at  his  majesty's  feet,  and  was  observed 
not  to  abate  of  the  chaarfulness  of  his  temper,  upon  the  lou  of  all 
these  temporal  and  honourable  emplojnnents.  I  shall  conclude  tWi 
part  of  his  life^  with  •  character  that  a  late  author  gave  of  him^ 


«*i 


^  His  choice  sagacity 


^  Straight  solved  the  knot  that  subtle  lawyers  ty'd, 

^  And,  through  all  ibgs,  discem'd  the  oppremd  Mi$ 

^  Banish'd  delays,  and  so  this  noble  peer 

*  Beoaae  a  star  of  honour  in  our  sphere  ; 

^  A  needful  Atlas  of  our  state.' 


On  the  sixteenth  of  February,  1670,  this  earl  was  sent  prisoner 
to  the  tower,  hf  the  order  of  the  House  of  Lords;  there  wete,  at 
the  same  time,  committed  sevetal  other  lords,  for  maintaining.  That 
the  then  parliaaient  was  dissolved^  and  ought  not  to  sit  any  longer  ^ 
where  he  continued  prisoner  about  a  year's  time,  and,  after  submit- 
ting  himself  to  his  majesty  and  the  parlianient,  he  was  discbaifed,  bf 
acknowledging  his  fault.  A  little  after  his  releasement,  this  parUiu 
Blent  was  prorogued,  and  after  dissolved.  Now  was  the  wickei 
plot  of  the  Jesuits  and  Papists  discovered  by  the  great  fidelity  of  Dr« 
Oates,  which  convinced  both  king,  lords,  and  commons,  and  all  tho 
nation  in  general,  of  a  damnable,  treasonable,  popbh  design,  to 
murder  our  king,  with  the  rest  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  to 
leduce  the  Protestant  church  to  Romish  idolatry,  and  the  state  to 
H  Catbolick  slavery. 

On  the  seventh  of  March,  1678,  another  parliament  met  at  West» 
miiisten  This  parliament  did,  like  noble  patriots,  endeavour  to  give 
a  check  to  the  bloody  popish  designs  a  foot,  and  passed  many  eaboei* 
lent  votes  for  that  purpose ;  many  members  acquitted  themselves,  i^ 
their  speeches,  like  men  of  high  sense  of  the  miseries  the  nation  waa 
like  to  be  involved  in.  This  hoase  carried  up  their  impeachments  to 
the  House  tf  Lords^  against  the  Lord  Powis,  StaiTord,  Arundel,  Lord 
peters.  Lord  Bellasis,  for  higlutreason,  and  other  high  crimes  s  but  I 
shall  forbear  mentioning  any  farther,  only  instance  how  this  nobfai 
peer  was  struck  at  in  that  hellish  design.  I  shall  refor  the  reader  to 
what  hath  been  already  published  in  print,  only  note  two  or  thMO 
things  of  some  persons,  that  made  attempts  on  the  life  of  this  noU* 
peer;  first^  by  Dsngerfield,  who  had  a  great  sun  offered  him^  to 
have  murdered  tho  Earl  of  Shaftsbury^  on  whom  the  rage  of  Um 
bloody  Romish  party  was  now  so  greats  that  they  1^  no  base  and 
jnawjirraiitable  action  nnattempted,  io  lob  him  of  his  lifo;  some  worn 
Jiired  to  stab  or  pistol  him;  others  to  swear  treason  against  himf^ 
•ojr  any  other  way  the  det  U  put  in  thdr  heads.  Another  d^igm  sfpdas^ 
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MiflribleiMer,  WMtolMfelwai  aoledbf »  wooftn,  ealled  Hftdam 
Celllcr,  a  popish  mMwUb;  iite&tleBipMI  tkat  cnrsdl  design,  imdef 
Hit  pwtopceil  »  visit  t#  IheMrl,  and  Q«4ter  pietenoe  ef  her  paying 
her  thmdcB  for  fliv9«rs.fMeiv8dthroiigh  his  means;  hn*  she  had  a  con*, 
tecvaleddaf^rsnidsr  the  skirt  aC  her  goum,  readjF  ta  he^re  expressed 
her  giatitade,  l^  oponiag  the  talna  af  Ma  proteslant  peer's  heart 
.  Is  then  l^al  ImiOQenej,  and  protestaiil  hitegrky,  amour  of 
proof  egaiost  poisons,  pislolS|  and  poniardt?  No;  the  Catholkk 
f^tantry  stops  not  here,  hut  parsnes-tfiis  nohle  peer  with  forgery 
of  his  huid,  Md  oHier  HtMe  Aam^plots.  What  base  and  ttUainous 
acta  tile  bloody  papists  used,  to  destroy  the  Esrl  of  Shaffcsbury,  by 
■Mmy  ondeavoars  to  have  sinhhed  hi^,  ais  liatb  been  deposed  by 
■any  persons^  to  irkpm  ^  parlkmenl,  as  well  as  die  nation,  hato 
gkes  belief  I  1  riMbtl  Inslanee  one  more  of  their  mischievous  prac 
tiees  in  tlik  khid.  There  was  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  conmandet 
of  a  regiment  of  Itorso  in  the  late  king's  army,  and  lost  all  for  his 
sake,  and  his  present  majesty's,  writ  to  this  noble  peer  about  a  re^ 
medy  against  die  goat,  which  he  used  to  be  afilieted  with  rery  much» 
This  letter  was  intercepted,  and  (the  person  then  IMng  in  the  Fiench 
kingH  dominions)  alter  adding  to  it  a»  aeeount,  TkM  the  writer  was 
^Mo  to  furnish  tile  earl  with  fsfty>thonoand  soldiers  from  France^ 
to  oppose  tim  Ihike  of  York's  interest ;  it  was  then  oonreyed  to 
osrae  af  the  Freneh  king's  ministers,  who,  they  suppose,  would  send 
a  copy  hitiier ;  bat,  by  a  strange  proridenca,  the  original  was  reL 
tuiniid  into  tlie  gentieman'e  own  hands. 

•  Nor  ware  ^hey-  yet  wanting  in  throwing  dirt,  and  slaadering  thil 
noble  peer  hi  his  repotatien,  whieh  fAcalty  ^y  are  Aimons  irt ;  fot 
now  a  paeqnet  of  base  Hhels  and  treasonable  reflections  were,  by  the 
penny-post,  sent  to  a  printer,  and  copies  of  th^  same  dispersed 
ahont  the  parts  of  Westminster.  All  of  renomoua  and  malicioQa 
ainndars  and  imputations,  ten^g  to  tbe  takinnf  away  the  life  of  tha 
Sail  of  Shaftsbury,  and  divers  other  peers  of  honoanible  a^oount; 
tat  the  printer,  dctssdag  such  a  dfMgn,  published  mi  invitation  to 
any  person  that  would  discover  tlie  aaiior  or  publisher  of  that  in. 
fnanari  Kbel.    And  now  we  are  got  into  snch  a  bog  of  plots',  shma;. 

Slots,  pei^urera,  snboraations,  as  tlie  histories  of  no  age  can  parallel, 
n  October,  daring  the  sessions  of  the  last  parliament,  it  h  remark. 
Mb^  Hmt  Fiancisea  de  Faria,  interpreter  to  the  Portogneae  ambas. 
wdar,  amongst  other  matters  rehiiing  to  th^  plot,  gave  Mbrmatioft 
to  the  bar  of  tim  House,  that  he  vrae  tempted  to  kill  die  Earl  of 
fihi^bury,  by  throwing  a  hand.grenado  into  his  coach,  as  he  passed 
Utt  road  Into  die  country.  But,  to  anm  up  all,  several  methodsi 
titot  wore  invenfed  to  be  executed  against  tiie  Hfe  of  this  peer,  vrera 
fanmnerabie,  by  these  jesultsd  crew,  who  set  aH  their  inventions  and 
wngines  on  work,  to  make  away  die  Eisrl  of  Maftshary.  He  was  the 
ibenm  in  their  eye,  and  the  clog  that  hiadereddie  motion  of  their 
cvraed  des^ns*  What  have  they  not  attempted  to  make  him  distaste. 
Iki  to  €»  Idng,  tbron^  the  ibulness  of  dmir  treasons  on  hhn  ?  As 
W9tM  made  appear  befoie  tho  king  and  couacil  in  October  1881,  that 
'xMlzgerarcl  ton  Jftr*  waines,  fnac  °ne  tne  saia  JrifBgerarcL  possesses 
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bis  nngeftty^  and  hnd  given  it  under  his  hand  and  seal,  ttiat  Ae  lata 
plot  was  apresbyterian  plot,  and  inTenled  by  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbnry, 
on  purpose  to  extirpate  the  royal  family,  and  to  dethrone  his  pre* 
sent  majesty,  and  turn  England  into  a  conimonmalth,  or  else  to  set 
the  crown  upon  the  earl's  own  head,  with  more  such  wicked  and 
treasonable  matter ;  a  further  account  you  may  have  in  his  trial. 

But  a  new  parliament  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Oxford,  where 
things  of  as  high  nature  were  agitated,  as  ever  came  before  the  con. 
sideration  of  a  parliament,  no  less  than  the  presenration  of  the  king's 
majesty's  person,  tho  protestant  religion,  Kod  the  good  of  the  peo^ 
pie  o(  England ;  all  which  now  was  invaded  by  the  bloody  designs 
of  the  papists,  but,  being  very  hot  about  the  business  of  Fitxharris, 
and  things  of  the  like  nature,  it  pleased  his  majesty  to  dissolve  thenu 

Some  .time  after  Fitxharris  was  tried  and  executed,  the  Earl  of 
Shaftsbury  was  again  committed  to  the  tower  of  London ;  the  cir* 
cumstanccs  of  his  examination,  and  acquittal,  would  take  too  much 
I'oom  here  to  be  recited.  To  finish  this  tragical  story,  only  I  cannot 
omit,  that,  on  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1681,  Mrs.  Fitxharris  gave 
a^^eposition  on  oath,  that  her  husband,  a  little  before  his  execution, 
not  only  told  har,  what  great  offers  he  had  made  him,  if  he  would 
have  charged  that  treasonable  and  infamous  libel  (which  he  was  «xe« 
cpted  afterwards  for)  on  this  noble  peer  and  the  Lord  Howard ;  and 
that  he  advised  her  to  do  it  to  save  his  life ;  though  he  protested  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  were  wholly  innocent.  She  likewise  deposed^ 
that  a  certain  gentleman  assured  her,  that  she  should  have  what 
money  Bhe  pleased,  if  she  would  accuse  the  earl  and  the  Lord  How. 
ard,  as  the  authors  of  the  said  libel.  But  they  having  tampered  with 
80  many,  on  account  of  this  baffled  design,  that  it  was  impossible 
but  their  consult  must  take  wind,  especially  when  we  consider,  they 
were  a  people,  that,  either  to  supply  their  necessities,  or  to  fee4 
their  ambition,  or,  more  probably,  through  irresistible  fatality,  had 
blabbed  and  discovered  the  secrets  pf  holy  mother,  and  liad  spoke  so 
unseasonably  in  her  tip,  that  th^  had  spoiled  her  game.  What  se« 
curity  could  these  Romish  sophisters  have,  but  that  their  corked 
vessel  would  prove  leaky  again  ?  I  shall  give  one  memorabla  pas» 
mge,  said  to. have  passed  between  the  Earl  and  one  of  the  popish 
lords,  soon  after  his  commitment.  The  story  is  this :  meeting,  acci. 
dentally,  with  one  of  the  popish  lords,  he  was  asked  by  him,  What 
his  lordship  did  there,  and  that  he  little  thought  to  have  his  good 
company  ?  To  which  the  Earl  of  Shaftsbury  replied.  That  he  had 
lately  been  sick  of  an  ague,  and  was  come  there  to  take  some  Jesuit's 
powder.  It  was  said,  during  the  whole  time  of  his  lordship  being 
in  t^e  tower,  he  remained  very  chearful,  beyond  what  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  person  labouring  under  such  extreme  pains  and 
diseases.  During  the  earl's  imprisonment,  many  made  it  their  hvu 
ftiness  to  detract  and  vilify  him ;  and  it  was  their  mode  to  drink  hia 
health  at  an  hempen.string,  and  call  him  Tony  Tapskin,  and  King 
of  Poland.  After  the  earl's  trial,  it  is  reported  he  arrested  one 
Baines,  one  of  the  witnesses  for  a  conspiraoy,  also  several  others  ; 
iNit^  being  not  snffered  to  hare  his  trial  against  tbein  in  London  aa^ 
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Middlesex,  he  remitted  tlie  same  till  another  opportunit]r.  Thus  Bare 
we  giren  a  brief  account  of  the  most  remarkable  things  relating  to 
this  great  peer,  to  this  time ;  after  which  he  lived  very  private  at  his 
hoase  in  Aldersgate-street,  till  the  b^inning  of  the  month  of  No. 
▼ember,  when,  it  is  reported,  he  left  England,  and  landed  at  Brill 
in  Holland,  where  he  was  nobly  entertained  by  the  States,  and,  as 
some  say,  hath  put  into  their  stock  a  considerable  sum  of  money. 

But,  amongst  the  rest,  let  us  take  cognisance .  of  his  deportment^ 
in  the  time  of  his  seeming  affliction.  He  was  little  or  nothing  dis. 
mayed  at  the  contrary  current,  which  opposed  the  stream  of  his  as. 
piring  mind,  which  was  a  generous  and  magnanimous  spirit  in  him  ; 
for,  indeed,  he  was  as  much  befriended  by  unexpected  favours  abroad, 
as  afflicted  by  domestick  trouUes  in  his  o^^  native  soil.  His  recep. 
tion  in  Holland  was,  unquestionably,  very  kind,  as  doubtless  was 
appertinent  to  a  person  of  his  parts.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but 
the  many  transactions  happening  in  his  time,  had  recorded  him  there, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  for  a  politician,  and  so  was  he  received 
by  them.  His  deportment  there  was  such,  that  he  obliged  all  that 
came  near  him,  indulged  all  that  knew  him,  and,  at  his  death,  left 
no  man  without  an  obligation  of  a  memenio,  •  It  was  much  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  that,  during  the  time  of  his  illness,  he  rather  seemed 
to  be  of  better  Qomposure  in  mind,  than  ordinary,  as  seeming  to 
embrace  his  malady  with  a  kind  of  welcome,  that  might  transmute 
his-  soul  into  that  endless  happiness,  which  he  bad  been  so  long  la. 
bearing  for.  He  seemed  to  covet  after  that  continual  blesshif ,  which 
alone  makes  happy,  and  rejoiced  at  his  approaching  change.  O  happy 
is  that  man,  who,  like  an  undaunted  champion,  can  boldly  look 
upon  the  pale  messenger  of  grim  death  without  terror,  when  no 
astonishment  comes  to  amaze  tiie  drooping  senses ;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  if  filled  with  comfort,  at  the  perfect  assurance  of  a  better 
state,  by  the  help  and  assistance  of  a  blessed  change;  no  peace  like 
a  quiet  mind,  no  comfort  like  the  peace  of  conscience,  nor  no  con. 
quest  like  the  victory  over  sin.  Thrice  happy  is  that  man,  whom  the 
thonghts  of  death  cannot  terrify.  Then  let  us  all  labour  so  to  live 
here,  that  we  may  assure  ourselves  of  an  inheritance  hereafter^ 
that  shall  furnish  our  souls  with  joys  everlasting,  that  have  no  end. 
Bat  when  he  perceived,  that  his  fatal  hour  was  most  certainly  ap. 
proaching,  with  a  most  heavenly  frame,  he  prepared  himself  to  meet 
with  that  unwelcome  messenger,  taking  great  and  particular  care  of 
his  menial  servants,  that  will  Imprint  a  memorial  in  their  now  bleed, 
ing  hearts.  So  having  settled  afiairs  in  his  house^  according  to  hit 
own  mind  and  will,  he  recommended  his  soul  to  him  that  gave  it^ 
in  the  following  words  and  manner : 

'  ^  O  most  gracious  and  merciful  Lord  Grod,  who,  out  of  thy  iiu 
^  finite  mercy  and  goodness,  hast  preserved  and  protected  me  through 
^  an  ocean  of  trouble  and  perplexity,  yea,  and  brought  me  out  of 
i  a  labyrinth  of  ^danger,  which,  widbout  thine  assistance,  •  I  oould 
*  never  have  waded  through ;  and  now,  since  by  thy,  meroy  I  am 
^  made  sensible  of  thy  unspeakable  love  to  me  in  this  my  last  hour, 
^  I  beseech  thee,  with  an  unfeigned  desire  to  haye  mercy  upon  my 
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^  imteoiai  soul,  aftd  let  Mae  ugel  condvot  it  to  Hm  tfif^ne  «r  dihi^ 
^  eTerlafitiDg  happmeBS.  Lord  preserre  and  keep  my  aorereign  liege, 
^  Charles  the  second,  king  of  the  land  of  my  nativity,  and  protect  that 

_  ^   <• t^.     _     L  ^^ • ^ ^tx* # ll  1         *  II  ^1    II  ■■ 


strength! 

<  mi^  diearluUy  pass  throngh  the  dark  pusi^,  wUdi  teeds  to  (lijr 
^  ^DMfer  fiidteg  Ugjht.    Anen. 
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ER£'8  «  clttMer  ivlih  Oteervators  4hMe  or  four  €■«»« ivMk  I 
and  «ui  eiverlafftiBg<^dtB  Ibbovt  whigs  and  tvimmers,  aad  ihe  devil 
•nd  aU -^if  bnsineas  1  Prkheei,  IMbi^  let^heeand  1  set  «ip  anOtwer. 
valiir ;  His  «  pvetty  tndei,  and,  next  4o^at  of  an  iafnriBer,  o«e ^ 
the  xtuMit  thri«iqg  in  these  dull  tines.  There's  an  «M  fellow  at 
tMhora  uels,  ihty  si.y,  forty  shiUngs  a  yaper  oertein  ^peiisiM^ 
besides  li^^obs  qI  two  -or  three  haodred  ^iiyieas  ait  a  iusnp ;  aad 
]pat£rets,  «aad  foams,  and  imves,  because  he  is  so  hetter  tewavM. 

JVa^ft*.  When  »U  the  «warming  inteHjgeiiceBS  were  siknoedy 
«Bd  Thompson  'maecled,  and  Care  nm  away,  andCortis  and  Jansir 
i«fr,  rpoor  onaite]  liad  pidled  in  tiMr  honM,  aiad  wore  ofcpt inia 
their  orfehMfl  sheH^  I  was  in  hopes  Ae  nation  vhoald  no  more  huro 
been  pestered  with  this  makeJiait  trumpeiy.  Bat,  since  the  iacori* 
Kiglble  SQuiffe  sovWbles  «n  Asevgerly  as  ever,  I  see  no  reaeon  wfiy 
fpe  aM^  not  fnt  in  (for  a  soack;  for  a  pam^let  Is  a  pamphtet, 
Hholher  it  he  writ  b|rBoger4he  fidler,  or  Bsdidi  the  eora-inrttor, 

Aoi^k.  9mt  I  bar  #11  disoonme  of  xeUgion  or  gorenmenti  aad 
wBrtiims  «n  pattigillar  forsons. 

fAUt*  Sir  nnwr  I P  »■»*■*—- 
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N&kti*  Pridifie  luft  thoa  got  a  new  kiTentlon  to  mtke  buttor 
wkfaovt  crcaw  ?  Or  Um  apatbecaries  trick,  to  giTO  us  OsycraciuiQ, 
and  out  a  dram  4»f  laffron  in  k?  alas  man  I  it  is  die  rery  essence  of 
an  Otnerrator  to  be  full  of  mysteries  of  state,  and  its  prMl«ge 
to  fall  foul  on  any  body.  How  many  hundreds  bave  been  libelled 
that  way  I  nay,  persons  of  highest  honour  and  office  have  scarce 
escaped  him  of  late.  Suppose  I  have  a  mind  to  a  good  warm  place 
of  credit  and  profit  (and  for  such  dainties  old  men  mar  long,  aa 
well  as  young  wosaeo)  what  hare  I  to  do,  but  print  an  Observator, 
vpbimid  the  goremment  widi  my  serrices  and  disappointments,  ac 
^oatot  the  world  what  prelerments  I  would  be  at^  and  put  my 
sopertors  roundly  in  mind  of  it;  as  much  as  to  say,  'Sirs  i  you  are 
ugratefnl,  and  neither  understand  your  own  Interest,  nor  my 
merits.'  Then  suppose  I  reeeire  a  rub  from  some  persons  of  quality 
that  do  not  think  roe  worthy ;  straight  I  at  them  with  another  Obser* 
vator,  and  expose  them  as  trimmers  and  betrayers  of  tiM  goremment  j 
and  so  reaenge  myself,  that  ne«body  for  the  fntare  shall  dare  ^poso 
my  pvetensiens. 

Biriipfc.  A  elerer  course  I  bat,  raethinks,  somewhat  saucy ;  and 
he  tlmt  practises  It,  desenres  no  other  advancement,  but  to  tho 
pillory,  or  wUpplug^-post.  Howeyer,  since  there  is  an  old  prorerb^ 
«i-r'  That  one  nmy  better  steal  a  steed,  than  another  peep  OTer  the 
hfdgf ;'  I  know  not  whether  every  Observator  may  be  allowed  the 
llktpfferegative;  therefore  still  I  say,  I  will  not  meddle  with  edge* 
tooU. 

Nobbi.    What  then,  shall  we  telk  of  nothing  at  all ) 

Ao^.  No,  but  of  semetiiing  next  to  nothing,  that  Is,  the  Ob* 
serrator  bimself.  I  go  sometimes  to  Sam's,  where  people  cry  him 
up  as  the  Atlas  of  the  church,  the  At^s  of  Hbe  state,  the  rery 
buckle  and  thong  of  loyalty ;  and  you  see  how  he  vapours  of  his 
forty  years  serrice  to  the  crown  |  therdbre  I  would  gladly  be  in« 
fsimed  what  mighty  exploits  he  performed  during  the  old  rdieliion^ 
what  commands  he  had,  how  many  thousand  pounds  be  expended| 
what  scars  of  honour  he  received^ 

Nobbs.  You  must  note,  The  gentleman  was  a  younger  brotter 
(the  scandal  of  a  worthy  family,  who  have  long  been  ashamed  of 
Wm)  and  so  far  from  being  able  to  contribute  to  the  royal  causOi 
Aat,  during  his  youth,  Phil.  Porter's  plough  was  his  best  mabite» 
nance ;  and  k  is  observed,  that  he  lived  more  splendidly  under  the 
Usurper,  than  ever  before,  or  since.  Whence  some  have  thought^ 
tett  the  saose  wind,  which  hurried  old  Noll  to  old  Nick,  might  also 
puff  away  diis  gallants  coach  and  horses;  for,  though  he  kept  sacli 
an  equipage  before,  they  were  never  afterwards  vis&le, 

Rdph.  This  is  nothing  to  his  personal  gallantry;  peihapahe 
leseoed  the  stoodaid  at  EdgeJilU :  stormed  towns,  os  mountebanks 
draw  teedi,  with  ^  touch;  or  routed  whole  armies  of  the  rebels^ 
like  Almanaor. 

M^bbi,  No,  no  j  valour  Is  none  of  his  talent ;  he  has  more  wit, 
tinn.to  kiEsjd  his  piedous  person  with  any  gun,  but  Joan's ;  wisely 
considering,  that,  if  a  man  happen  to  be  spitted  Ihroagh  the  longs, 
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or  have  his  brains  dalled  with  a  Inoip  of  lead,  it  would  go  near  to 
spoil  his  w^fiting  of  Obsenrators  for  ever;  and  then,  what  would  become 
of  the  goTernmeat?  He  marches,  indeed,  equipped  with  a  sword, 
but  it  is  only  for  ornament,  for  he  has  not  so  much  courage  as  a. 
guinne3r4)ig ;  a  boy  of  fourteen  may  at  apy  time  disarm  him  with  a 
beanstalk.  Did  you  never  hear  how  captain  C.  of  Richmond  Ob>, 
^  serratored  him  ?  Or  how  the  life.^;uard.man  wrought  a  miracle,  and, 
for  a  moment,  made  him  honest  ? 

,  Ralph.  Of  the  first  I  have  had  some  inklmg.  He  had  libelled 
some  of  the  captain's  relations,  who  thereupon  gave  him  the  disci^ 
fiUpe  of  the  battoon,  and  made  him  dance  witliout  his  fiddle,  which 
he  receired  as  became  a  philosopher ;  and  it  is  the  best  argument  he 
has  to  prove  him  a  christian,  because  Preces  et  Itochrymof  were  all 
his  defence.*— But,  for  the  adventure  of  the  Ufe^uard,man,  I  am  in 
the  dark. 

.  Nobbs.  The  business  was  thus  t**'-*— About  the  year  1677,  one 
Cole,  having  a  sheet  against  popery,  called,  A  Rod  for  Rome  (op 
some  such-like  title)  bearing  hard  upon  the  Jesuits,  sent  it  up  for  a 
pass-port.  Mr.  Observer  refused  it,  aS  he  generally  did  things  of 
that  nature,  yet  could  give  no  reason ;  for  he  was  not  so  nngenteel, 
as  to  boast  the  kindnesses  he  did  the  Romans.  Thus  it  lay  by  till 
after  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  when  the  old  maa  sent  it  again  by 
Mrs.  Purslow,  a  printer,  who,  having  made  forty  jaunts  in  vain,  at 
last  sent  her  maid  for  his  positive  answer ;  but,  she  not  being jo 
much  in  his  favour,  as  the  lass  once  in  Duck-lane,  to  whom  he  never 
denied  any  thing,  he  returned  it,  swearing  most  bloodily,  that  he 
yrould  not  idlow  it.  As  the  wench  camo  forth,  whom  should  she 
ineet  with,  but  a  gentleman  of  the  guard,  her  acquaintance ;  who^ 
understanding  what  she  had  been  about,  read  the  copy,  goes  back 
with  her,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room,  displaying  the 
paper  by  one  corner,  as  an  ensign  of  war,  begins : — r-*>^  D — me,  do 
you  deny  such  an  honest  thing  against  the  Papists  ?'  hal.  The  Ob$er« 
yator  was  jitot  ready. to  Atkinise  his  breeches;  and  with  a  thousand 
French  cringes  and  grimaces,  cries: — '  Good  sir !  noble  sir  !  as  I  am 
a  gentleman,  I  never  refused  it;  only  the  maid  importuned  me, 
when  I  was  busy ;' — and  presently  bescrawled  the  paper  with  his 
licentious  fist.  The  wench  was  fum]>ling  for  the  half.crown,  but 
her  friend  plucked  her  away  abruptly ;  and  our  Observator  was  glad 
he  was  so  well  rid  of  him,  though  with  the  loss  of  his  fee. 
,  Ralph.  But  still,  where  are.  the  instances  of  his  atchievements  for 
Charles,  the  Martyr?  He  boasts,  in  many  of  his  pamphlets,  how 
near  he  was  to  the  honour  of  the  gallows : .  What  was  he  to  be  hanged^ 
like  Muro-cbance,  for  doing  nothing? 

*  Nobbf.  No,  but  for  doing  nothing  to  the  purpose.  .  Did  you 
never  see  a  littVe  hocus,  by  sleight  of  hand,  popping  a  piece  several 
times,  first  out  of  one  pocket,  and  then  out  of;  another,  persuade 
folks  he  was  damnable  full  of  money,  when  one  ppor  sice  was  al) 
|iis  stock;  just  so  the  Iliads  of  our  Observator's  loyally,  wheneza« 
.mined,  dwindle  into  one  single,  8orr^,.ilUm«npged  intrigue  at  Lyn|i| 
which  MF US  nukedi/  Hw ; 
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'  AlKvot  NoT«mber  44,  the  town  of  Lynn  being  In  the  rebels  hands, 
the  gentleman  you  wot  on,  pretending  abundance  of  interest  there, 
when  indeed  he  had  none  at  ail,  procured  a  commission  from  his 
majesty  to  reduce  it,  graciously  promising  him  the  goyemment  of 
the  town,  if  he  could  effect  it,  and  payiient  of  all  rewards,  he 
•honld  promise,  not  exceeding  iiTe  thousand  pounds,  &c.  The 
hair.bralned  undertaker  could  think  of  no  other  way  to  reduce  it, 
tet  by  sending  for  one  captain  Leamon  of  Lyiin  (one  that  had  taken 
the  coTenantj  and  a  known  zealot  for  the  rebels  cause)  to  a  papist's 
iK^use  two  or  three  miles  off,  and  very  discreetly  blunders  out  the 
business;  shews  him  his  commission;  promises  him  one-thouiand 
pounds,  and  other  preferments.  If  he  would  betray  the  town, 
adding,  that  the  king  did  value  the  surprising  of  that  town  at  half 
his  crown.  A  very  likely  tale !  Leamos,  perceiving  what  a  weak 
tool  he  bad  to  deal  with,  seems  to  comply ;  but  the  same  night  ac 
qnalats  the  governor.  Colonel  Walton,  and,  according  to  promise, 
meets  ear  skulking  town.taker  next  day,  but  carried  with  him  a 
corporal  In  a  seaman's  habit ;  to  whom  he  also  very  frankly  shewed 
his  commission.  In  the  mean  time.  Lieutenant  Stubbing,  and  Are 
loldiers  habited  like  seamen,  came  from  Lynn  to  the  house,  and 
then  the  disguised  corporal  seizes  our  gallant  undertaker,  who 
tamely  surrenders  both  his  person  and  commission  ;  and  so,  being 
broQglit  to  London,  it  being  proved  at  a  court  martial  at  Guildhall, 
and  by  himself  confessed,  that  he  came  into  the  parliament's 
quarters,  not  in  an  hostile  manner,  as  a  soldier,  but  without  drum, 
tmmpet,  or  pass,  as  a  spy,  and  had  tampered  w4th  their  ofiKcers  to  be^ 
tray  the  garison,  he  was,  for  the  same,  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  Decern, 
ber  98,  44,  and,  passing  from  the  court  through  the  croud,  uttered 
diese  heroidL  words  :w^^  I  desire  all  people  would  take  warning  by 
*  me,  that  there  may  be  no  more  blood  shed  in  this  kind.'  However, 
by  appealing  to  the  lords,  he  shuffled  off  present  execution,  and, 
having  lain  some  time  in  Newgate,  obtained  his  liberty ;  but  .upon 
what  valuable  considerations  must  remain  a  riddle,  unless  his  after, 
fiuniliari ty  with  Cromwell,  and  the  unaccountable  port,  that  he  after- 
wards lived  in,  during  those  times,  help  to  explain  it. 

Ralph,  Tlie  total  of  the  account,  then,  stands  thus: — 1.  Thai 
the  gentleman  abused  the  good  king  with  a  false  story  :  it  seems, 
he  thought  it  as  easy  a  matter  to  surprise  a  town,  as  to  over.run 
the  printer's  wife;  but  was  shamefully  defeated  in  both.  3.  He 
mapaged  the  affair  like  a  rash  coxcomb,  and  was  ont.witted  by  a  dull 
heavy  roundhead.  3.  Had  it  succeeded,  though  acknowled^^  jus* 
tifiable  (such  practices  being  often  used  in  wars,  much  more  in  the 
case  of  rebels,  where  the  seeming  treachery  is  but  duty)  yet  there 
is  little  of  glory  to  be  derived  from  such  a  pitiful  tampering  em. 
ploy ;  only,  it  seems,  he  was  not  judged  capable  of  any  more  brave 
and  honourable,  and  therefore  must  make  the  most  of  this.  4. 
When  he  was  in  danger  of  the  noo9e,  he  repented  even  of  this  hit 
Joyal  undertaking,  and.  sneaked  most  pitifully,  and  at  last  got  off 
au8picious]y.<^So.mpch  for  his  old-seryices;  now  Jet  us  hear  of  his 
exploits  since  t|)e  restoriitioiu 
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Nedbi^ — No  fOMier  wu  tlitt  UiMfol  ehRnge,  but  mir  Ohiiamtor 
first  endeaTonnd  to  set  tlie  old  catmliers  at  vmriancey  and  wrote 
■gaiDBt  tkat  iaitlifiil  lemmt  to  tho  croura,  the  learned  and  loyal 
Mr.  James  Howd,  and)  as  far  as  he  durst,  snarled  at  the  coart  «id 
clnef  misisters,  for  «ot  pfeferriog  hinsetf,  forsooth,  u  well  as  others. 
And,  to  be  taken  aotloe  of,  in  defiance  to  the  act  of  indamnitj,  and 
oC  his  majesty's  most  escellent  declantion  touchmg  ecclesiaatidlt 
afiairs  (a  sorereign  brfto  that  was  like  to  heal  all  our  wounds,  wmi 
anortify  for  ever  &e  designs  of  Rome)  he  bifaa  to  rip  up  old  sorea, 
and  Uow  the  eoals  of  dirirfon  among  Protestants,  under  pretence  of 
expoahsg  the  Presbyterians.  Yet  atill  the  devil  of.  selUnterest  jogged 
his  elbow :  for  the  man  is  known,  who,  being  newly  come  from 
Lambeth,  and  harhiigreceived  only  tlwnks  and  benedidiotts  Instead  of 
money,  aworow-^dMnmel  iet  thel>  ■  s  henceforwards  write  for 
themselfies.'  Afier  ttia,  desf«iring  of  higher  place,  he  amis  at  the 
juperrisal  of  the  paess  (for  which  hia  scribbling  hvBMur  had  some* 
what  adapted  Urn)  then  gtres  the  govemmemt  perpetual  (false)  &« 
larms  on  that  side ;  but,  lutvug  once  gained  the  pointi  soon  learned 
the  foculty  to  wink,  as  often  a3  hb  apectaclea  were  inohanted  with 
the  dust  of  Peru.  How  that  affiur  was  amnaged,  let  toe  booksaUera 
guineas  near  M ercers.chapei,  the  books  seized,  afterwards  priratelj 
aold  from  CambrayJiOttae,  t»  W  pui)lished,  ke^  be  Instances ;  bnl 
especially  tiie  known  atory  of  tbe  printerH  wife  (beforementloned) 
in  Bartholomew  Close,  to  whom  he  prostituted  the  Interest  of  church 
and  state,  ottering  to  eonaire  at  her  hoabaad's  printing  treason,  sen 
diHon,  heresy,  schism,  #r  any  tUi^  if  she  wouU  but  gratify  hsa 
brutish  lust* 

Ra^h.  Bat  stHl  he  was  tight  to  the  church  of  Ei^nd. 

Nobbi.  Of  bis  seal  therein,  there  are  these  undcniaMa  teati« 


1.  His  having  liean  forty  tisaes  at  asass  by  his  own  confossiosi  la 
print. 

H.  His  not  recelvla^  the  sacrament,  «r  so  much  as  cemli^  to  Ua 
paridi  duirch  for  twelve  long  years  aad  upwards. 

3.  His  approvmg  booka  destructive  of  ail  Chilstiaaity,  aa  osm 
ktitnled,  Anteia  Mundi,  burnt  afterwards,  with  his  hmid  to  it,  by 
order,  if  I  miaf ake  not,  ef  the  Reverend  Bishop  of  XiOndon.  Auoy« 
ther  called— «  Treatise  of  Human  BMson,  that  deserved  the  saam 
foAe,  as  making  every  man^  private  fimcy  judge  of  religion,  the 

{rand  acandal  which  P^ipists  haaa  these  hundred  years  folsly  casliom 
^rotcatantisHu 

4.  By  comuvaace  at  pepi A  pamphlets  all  the  tjsae  of  his  dictator^ 
^p;  not  ctut  having  been  daring  those  many  years  hooastly  prosen 
Guted  by  liim,  though  it  is  computed  above  oaa-huodied  thousand  of 
Ihem  wcve  in  that  space  dispersed^  to  poison  his  nmsesty's  Protestaai 
sabjects.  Nay,  on  the  oontmry,  as  often  aa  mat  active  loyal 
fentlenaa,  Mr.  M.  of  the  company  iof  Stationers,  or  any  otiicr  of 
the  aiasters  or  waidena,  or  Mr.  Stephens,  messenger  of  the  press, 
had  discovesad  any  of  the  Papists  paa^hietjuagasines,  this  Obser* 
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r,  ekher  iFf  secret  wtelBgence  prereated  the  tehcvre,  ^r  after« 
Vftidt  slwiled  ^  both  iMMk  «nd  prosecution,  preteMdUag  the  same 
sppciUiuttd  io  Us  iBBKdiRte  care,  and  so  no  mora  wu  heard 
of  it. 

Rafyh.  But  all  the  loyal  world  commends  his  Obserratorsas  witty, 
and  highly  serriceable  to  the  government. 

Nobbf,  As  to  the  wit  (no  great  praise  in  a  blade. of  threescore  and 
tweWe).  It  is  the  obsenration  of  judicious  Raleigh,  Nihil  est  sapi^ 
entim  odtosius  acumine  nimio:  *  Nothing  is  more  an  enemy  to  wis. 
dom,  than  drollevy  and  o¥er..sharpness  of  eoneeit.'  Hot.headed 
youths,  unthinking  shallow  people,  are  easily  taken,  as  larks  are 
by  low.bells,  with  a  gingle  of  words;  and,  perhaps,  some  she-politi- 
cians may  admire  him :  but  ttie  f  rarer  and  more  considerate  loyalists 
judge  no  papers  haye  really  been  more  pnjudicial  to  his  majesty's 
interest.  His  desipn  thexein  is  evident ;  the  act,  that  forneriy  gave 
him  bread,  being  expired,  something  must  be  done  for  a  livelUiood ; 
his  acquaintance,  his  interest,  lay  on  the  red.lettered  side,  who 
quickly  engage  him  to  ridicule  that  plot  which  his  majesty  and  four 
sereral  parliameitta^  after  strictest  inquuStion,  had  declared  horrid 
and  damnable :  hence  started  up  the  brass  screws,  the  Salamanca 
CMRMcite,  and  twenlbf  otiier  crotchets,  a^ich  neither  secretary' 
CaBtlemaiB,  nor  Si^g,  nor  any  of  their  St.  Omer's  pnpfls,  had  the 
luck  4e  think  of,  and  yet  idtf^getiier  as  empty,  incoherent,  and  aai^ 
seilical  as  their  oaths  and  allegationa.  But  his  feeders,  still  not 
Ainklng  this  enoagh,  have,  of  faie,  put  him  upon  another  jobb;.to 
expose  not  only  fanaticks  and  whigs,  but  all  sober  churchmen  and 
moderate  loyal  Protestant  subjects,  under  the  foolish,  but  odious^ 
name  of  Trimmers. 

Ao^A.-— But  sttU  he  avows  he  writes  ibr  the  govenuspnt, 

Nobbs,  Nothing  more  false;  he  writes  only  for  his  belly :  it  Is  the 
crust,  not  the  cause,  he  leaps  at.  As  long  as  he  scribbles  with  sack 
provocations,  it  is  impossible  to  stop  the  other  pamphleteers :  nay, 
he  has  done  the  faction  die  greatest  service  of  tmy  man  living,  l>eing 
tlie  general  publisher  of  their  clandestine  pamphlets,  and  sets  people 
tgl(g  ta  hsqaire  after,  aad  bay  them.  That  ieisd,  kapudeat,  and 
jsMtefons  libel,  ^  The  seoaad  part  of  the  growth  i>f  popeiy  and  aa£ 
Mtiaiy  fovcnramt,'  scarce  saw  the  light,  before  he  proclaimed  and 
yepcjaJBist;  and,  if  Havt'k  sancy  book  hav«  sold  ten.dionwid,  he 
li  MM>ldfla,  at  IkaBt,  for  the  potting  off  eight4hoQsaiid  of  then,  «a 
fha^Obieifaitor,*  Soae  afirm,  that  for  this  (secret)  service,  lie  has  a 
MSfliott  fvam  the  arhigs,  eqnai  'to  his  presents  fram  the  tories ;  bat 
siscertaiB,  when  any  hody  prints  an  obnoxious  pampUet,  th^ 
irstaend  it  to  hna  1^  the  fiemiy.post,  to  saee  ten  •AiHings  oiiM^a 
of  pnttii^  it  in  the  jiaaette. 

JU|ift.~I  QOiM  aMt  M«re«iMs  at  Hm  hi— ai  nhy  he  has  aC 
bte ai^sesied  soaMck  BMlioe  agahat  Ae  honeat  ■esaengor  M  the 
psois,  that,  aoeoadingto  his^nty,  Mthfutty  and  uafufSaUj  die. 
ptm^  hk  aApe  dewanis  aappreesng  ali  panphlels,  hoth  finaticiil 
•ad  pc|Mh.   Bsity  V  thii^e^taMm  gti$1iiami$  by  the  one,  and 
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money  bj  the  other,  it  is  no  wonder,  if  he  have  a  spight  at  every 
body  that  would  dam  up  both  his  mills  at  once.-— But  it  grows 
late,  and  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  at  Sam's,  so  farewel  till  I  see  you 
next. 


AN 

IMPARTIAL  AND  BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

or 

THE    PLAZA, 

Or  sumptuous  Market  Place  of  Madrid^ 

AND 

THE  BULL.BAITING  THERE; 

Together  with  the  History  of  the  famous  and  much  admired  PlacU 
dus;  as  also  a  large  scheme,  being  the  lively  representation,  of  the 
Order  and  Ornament  of  this  Solemnity.  By  James  Salgado,  a 
Spaniard.  London,  printed  by  Francis  Clark,  for  the  Author^^ 
Anno  Domini  1683.     Quarto,  containing  forty.six  pages. 


To  the  most  Serene  and  Mighty  Charles  the  Second^  %  tlie  Grace 
of  God^  of  Great  Britain^  France,  and  Ireland^  King.  Defen^ 
der  of  the  Faith,  Sfc, 

May  it  please  your  most  Excolleni  Mqfesty, 

jL  OUR  royal  name  was  prefixed  to  this  other  manual  of  mine 
Ihe  last  year,  but  I  had  not  the  confidence  to  present  your  sacred 
majesty  with  the  same.  It  was  not  that  I  judged  the  subject-matter 
altogether  despicable  and  unworthy  of  acceptation,  but  because  my 
timorous  and  bashful  disposition  induced  me  to  believe,  that  it  was 
every  way  sufficient  to  be  honour^  with  the  name  of  such  an  ineati. 
mable  and  noble  patron ;  but  yet,  for  all  that,  my  pinching;  want 
has  now  at  length  prevailed  with  me  to  shake  off  these  thoughts,  iii 
re^rd  that  so  great  an  honour,  attended  with  something  else  fyour 
majesty  conceives  my  meaning)  would,  bejrond  all  peradventure, 
contribute  the  more  to  my  present  straitened  condition.  Wherefore 
I  prostrate  myself  and  labours  at  your  royal  feet,  looking  upon  it 
as  my  greatest  happiness,  if  your  majesty  may  be  pleased  to  spend 
some  few  minutes,  for  a  recreation,  in  the  perusal  of  this  short  de. 
•cription.of  the  buU-baiting  at  Madrid;  but,  if  good  fortune. deny 
me  this  honour,  I  must  patiently  share  in  the  lot  of  my  countrymen 
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who  oow-a^ys  are  generally  unfortunate.  Howerer,  your  majesty's 
long  life,  prosperous  reign,  and  etevjial  happiness  shall,  in  all  cir. 
cnmstances,  be  the  most  earnest  prayer  of 

Your  Majesty's  most  devoted  Supplicant, 

JAMES  SALGADO,  a  Spaniard. . 

To  the  Reader^ 

I  have  taken  a  view  of  Spain,  France,  Italy,  and  the  United 
Netherlands,  but,  I  must  confess,  I  did  nevw  see  (except  here  in 
England)  such  a  crowd  of  authors,  printers,  book-binders,  stati. 
oners,  gazettes,  observaiors,  pacquets,  mercuries,  intelligences,  and 
bills  of  surgeons,  calling  themselves  doctors,  forsooth,  whereas,  in 
very  deed,  they  ought  to  be  stiled  mountebanks:  in  a  word,  I  do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  a  people  so  much  busied  with,  and  fond 
•f  novelties.  While,  therefore,  I  stood  amazed,  behold,  pinching 
Want  and  simple  Bashfulness  (by  way  of  dialogue)  made  their-address 
onto  me;  the  former,  in  these  following  words:  ^  I  see  you  are  a 
atrai^r,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged  by,  and  sheltered  under  the 
protection  of  the  generous  English  nation :  for  that  cause,  I  judge  it 
your  near  concernment  to  come  with  a  full  hand,  if  you  look  for 
any  gracious  acceptance.'  On  the  other  side.  Shame  replied:  ^  Mr* 
Saigado,  believe  my  undissembled  simplicity,  the  English  are  most 
ingeouous^  and  of  a  pregnant  wit;  what  then  can  you  expect,-  by 
publishing  any .  thing,  but  scorn  an^  coiAtcmpt?  For  many  will  be 
apt  to  say,  what  meaneth  this  ugly,  pale  Spaniard,  who,  with  hi^ 
whimsies  and  trifles,  busies  our  printers,  and  creates  us  much  trou- 
ble  ?  What  ?'  answered  Necessity :  ^  hunger  constrains  him  to  take  such 
a  coarse;  for  Mr.  Salgado,  I  am  confident,  by  all  laudable  means 
endeavoureth  to  eschew  hard  straits,  not  hunting  after  airy  praise 
and  a  great  name:*  which  the  one  saying  stopped  the  month  of  blush- 
ing Shame. 

Thus,  being  past  shame,  I  do  set  this  treatise  on  the  pillory,  i.  e. 
I  stick  not  to  expose  it  to  the  censures  of  carping  criticks.  But,  me* 
thinks,  I  hear  a  great  many  entertaining  a  discourse  to  this  purpose: 
'  It  is  not  worth  our  while  to  take  strict  notice  of  a  poor  distressed 
man  past  shame,  seeing  necessity  has  no  law.' 

Wherefore,  most  noble,  puissant,  ancient,  and  generous  Eng* 
lish,  or  rather  angelical  nation  (for  you  are  my  tutelar  angels,  in 
re^rd  that,  these  five  years,  and  above,  I  have  enjoyed  life  and 
sanctuary  by  your  protection  and  benign  generosity)  I  present  you 
with  this  solemnity  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid,  my  native  soil.  If  any 
thing  therein  be  amiss,  I  claim  an  interest  in  the  clemency  of  your 
promise;  but,  if  otherwise,  look  upon  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  un* 
dissembled  gratitude.    FareweL 

Sir, 
I  am  certified  by  your  .letter,  that  %  commendable  curiosity  has 
indnced  you  to  travel  through  France,  Italy,  and  Germany ;  .addiqg 
further^  that,  had  you  npt  been  persuaded  to  the  contrary  by  a  cer« 
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fahi  person  (one,  wlio,  I  an  apt  to  belieTe,  has  no  good-wilt  to  my 
covntry)  the  plearares  and  rarities  of  Spain  had  not  eseaped  yottv 
impartial  and  diligent  consideratfon.  Assure  yourself,  aono-oovld-  ba 
more  concerned  to  enjoy  yonr  fellowship  there,  nor  readier  to  do 
yott  good  offices^  than  1,  upon  consideration  of  the  manifold  and 
signid  obligations  laid  upon  me  by  a  person  of  your  worth.  But, 
seeing  it  is  to  no  purpose  to  repent  what  is  past,  I  shall  forbear  to 
enlarge  on  this  subject:  yet,  because  you  seem  to  be  n#t  a  little  dia* 
satisfied  that  you  had  not  the  good  fortune  of  seeii^  Spain,  and  more 
•specially  the  Escnrial,  and  the  yearly  feetital  of  Madrid,  I  shall 
endeavour,  according  to  my  bounden  duty,  to  satisfy  your  euriositj 
In  this  point ;  insonnich  that,  from  your  closet,  you  may  recdfo  a 
Ml  view  of  the  Spanish  court,  and  its  magnificence,  as  also  te 
goodly  and  large  fields  of  Madrid,  without  expending  much,  or  ex* 
posing  your  person  to  danger,  after  the  manner  of  most  trarellera 
who  repair  thither;  and,  for  your  greater  clearness  in  the  matter,  i 
lend  yon  this  large  scheme, 

in  describing  the  matter  in  hand,  my  stile  shall  be  plain,  and  the 
relation  impartial ;  in  regard  that  I  bear  no  liking  to  distngeMiilyi 
or  ^e  forging  of  roaiantick  novelties  and  fictions. 

As  for  tlie  Escnrial,  we  shall  have  a  fairer  opportunity  to  trtal 
on  it  at  another  occasion :  this,  in  the  general,  you  may  know,  that 
(according  to  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  who  hare  trarelled  thi* 
Hier)  it  Is  a  thing  very  well  worth  the  while.  Our  present  discouisa 
then  shall  be  wholly  confined  to  the  bulLbaiting  (as  It  is  called)  a| 
Madrid. 

It  has  been  the  fate  of  Spain,  as  that  of  other  puissant  natto«9. 
net  to  have  escaped  scot^rfree  of  the  frequent  and  noisome  inroads  of 
many  cruel  adversaries  of  dilTerent  languages,  laws,  and  conaHlu* 
tions ;  so  that  some  vestigia  of  the  one  must  be  supposed  to  remain^ 
«s  well  as  the  other.  Those  who  did  bear  chief  eway  there,  were 
the  Romans,  Vandals,  Goths,  and  Saracens;  Insomuch  that  tiM 
Spanish  tongue  appears  to  be  an  a^regste  of  the  I^tin,  Crennaa^ 
end  Arabick.  The  Saracens  obtaining  the  latest  ccmquest,  their  lawa 
nnd  language  leave  the  deeper  impression.  Among  other  tiiair  oosb 
atitutions,  this  festival,  which  we  are  about  to  describe,  was  one. 

You  may  easily  object,  that  k  is  a  cruel  and  barbarous  rect^^m 
ilon ;  which  I  am  ready  to  grant,  and  so  much  the  rather,  In  that 
its  original  is  derived  frum  such  a  barbarous  rabble  aa  the  Tnrka 
were,  and  icre  to  this  day.  Nevertheless,  an  uncontrouled  cnstMBL 
of  long  continuance,  has  given  It  the  force  and  validity  of  a  law,  tarn 
the  most  honourable  designation  of  a  royal  festivah  which,  if  airy 
person,,  of  what  quality  soever,  onoe  endeavoured  to  rectify,  he 
•ahonld  inevitably  Incur  the  risque  of  reproach  and  shame,  if  not « 
more  sad  fate.  It  bdng  therefore  altogedier  extrkisidL  to  any  p«iw 
pose  and  concernment,  as  a  private  man,  to  determme  any  thing 
against  the  lawfulness  and  unlawfulness  of  thh  solemnity,  I  shall^ 
content  myself,  by  mining  a  clear  dlseotery  thereof j  far  yoargfeatar 
latisllKtiAD* 
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Liacohi'uIinJ'Mds  mre  neiter  M  br§o,  nor  i|M€ioiif ,  m  Mg 
pl»o«  of  poblick  rMort  at  Midrid,  ivMch  i»  eiactly  tqoti^  befaif 
Mrrovaded  with  hontet,  antform  all  aloag  ia  tlieir  dlttcnflfoitfl^ 
•rected  to  tiie  altitude  of  five  pair  of  fialrs^  wltk  a  great  many  most 
ciirioiis  window*,  aad  baleonieaoferlaid  with  the  purest  gold.  Mor«w 
•rer,  tiw  iqaare  is  W?el,  to  tlM  oad  that  the  foaming  bolls,  and 
prancing  horses,  may  ran  their  eoarses  widi  the  greater  easiness  and 
Cflerity.  FVom  tlie  ground  to  the  ftrst  pair  of  stairs,  are  reared 
«p  theatres  made  of  timber  fbr  the  peopte«  The  thirty  balconies,  set 
a.part  for  the  king  and  court,  are  suinptaou4y  furnished  with  tho 
tapestry,  and  choicest  veltet,  that  mon^y  or  art  can  pur. 
Here,  it  is  obserfablo)  tlhat  all  noblemen,  whose  lot  it  is 
to  attend  the  coart  for  that  present  quarter,  are  denied  the  pri» 
vil^  of  these  bi^conlee;  wheremo  such  persons  may  possess  what* 
•tor  otiwr  places  they  jndge  most  coatenient^  In  Spain  there  aro 
difera  kinds  of  councils,  as  the  King's  Council,  that  of  the  inqnis}* 
tiov,  war,  India,  Italy,  the  Low  pountries,  atid  Arragon,  and 
catoaemMntly  counsellors  of  diAreat  dsgveetfand  qualitfes;  for  wMeh 
oanao  n  is  appointed,  that  each  of  tliose  have  their  lialoonies  a.|Nirt, 
beantified  with  silks  and  tapMty  Of  cotonrs  diUMng,  according  to 
ttm  divorrity  of  those  offices  and  officers. 

All  ambassadors  from  foreign  kings  and  potentates  are  treat* 
od  after  ttw  same  fkshloo,  except  the  pope's  l^te,  whose  modostf 
aad  piHy,  forsooth,  lays  such  a  restraint  upon  him,  that  that  pro* 
phane  f^tival^  not  Imng  of  tlw  church's  appointment,  most  not  bo 
honoured  with  his  presence.  All  other  ranks  of  persons,  assembled 
tUthor,  may  possess  what  seats  tiiey  are  aWoto  purchase:  this,  I 
ny,  Iwcanse  tiie  general  confluence  to  this  common  play,  from  all 
ooraers,  makes  such  a  crowd,  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  nnnu 
ber  of  dnatsos,  balconies,  and  windows,  mentioned  elsewhere,  none 
can  pnrchase  a  room  in  the  first  pair  of  stairs,  at  a  lower  rate  tiian 
tamJmndred  crowns ;  yea,  and  those  places  which  are  not  exposed 
|o  the  scoroUng  heat  of  tiM  son,  after  four  o'clock,  must  be  sap. 
poaad  to  attiount  to  a  greater  sum  of  money.  Abore  the  first  row  of 
«9indows,  plaoes  may  be  got  mate  easily.  Siseing  this  fostiTal  falls 
out  yearly  in  the  months  of  Jane  and  July,  any  person  may  Ima* 
glHy  that  a  refreshing  shadow  cannot  be  enjoyed  without  much 
laoMf,  and  great  moyan,  beoauseof  the  then  extraordinary  heat  of 
placo,  which  ordiaarlly  is  known  to  be  a  most  hot  climate.  In 
cool  of  tho  erenlng  (a  most  dangerous  season,  I  confess)  all 
promiscnoasly,  throng*  thither;  but  chiefly  about  ten'  of 
tte  clock  at  night,  when  'the  infections  are  nntch  delighted  with  a 
Most  swoet  melody  and  concert  of  instrumental  and  tocal  musick^ 
•ad,  on  att  oecaaioM  of  that  nalnre.  tile  guitar  and  harp  are  most 
Aofnantly  used ;  bocanse  generally  ttie  Spsiniards  can  dexterously 
fktf  osi  those  inatmnMntSk  Where  it  is  obserrable,  that  all  mo« 
afchaaa  aM  had  In  great  aecont  at  snch  a  time,  not  respecting  what 
pataosm  theybt,  which  it  hardly  discernible,  in  regard  that  all  aro 
dh^pdaed  by  moat  goigeous  apparsl.  It  Is  Airther  to  be  obserfed, 
that,  if  tho  joalons  ipaniaffd  can  ospy  any  man  eomplfansnting  hii 
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wife  with  jocose  words  or  kisses,  without  any  coiisideratioii,  he  will 
furiously  assault  such  a  persoa  wkh  sword  and  cudgel,  whence  arise 
many  mest  lamentable  tragedies ;  for  the  preTenting  of  which,  the 
law  has  wisely  appointed  a  considerable  number  of  alquaciles,  whom 
we  here  call  constables,  whose  proper  and  sole  office  it  is,  to  medi. 
ate  betwixt  those  persons,  rewarding  them  with  bonds  and  fetters  for 
the  commission  of  such  horrid  outrages. 

The  ensuing  day,  about  eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  no 
place  can  be  found  empty,  whilst  none  of  the  members  of  the  court 
are  present,  but  the  mayor  and  aldermen. 

This  morning  game  or  recreation  (called  Encierro,  or  the  bringing 
forth  of  the  bull)  is  thus  performed:  There  is  agate  in  Madrid,  De  la 
Vega  by  name,  nigh  to  which  a  large  room  is  appointed  for  the  re* 
ception  of  the  bulls,  the  day  preceding  this  solemn  feast,  where  they 
are  gently  fed,  rather  to  render  them  the  more  furious,  than  in  the 
lefist  to  strengthen  the  miserable  creatures.  It  is  certain,  that,  for 
the  most  part,  bulls  are  more  furious  in  Spain,  than  any  other  part 
of  the  world ;  and  there,  more  especially,  such  as  feed  by  the  rirera 
Tago  and  Jarama,  flowing  betwixt  Toledo  and  Madrid.  But,  to 
return  to  our  purpose,  there  is  a  long  and  streight  street,  or  lane, 
adjoining  to  the  house  in  which  the  bulls  are  shut  up,  and  terminating 
in  the  place  of  publick  resort,  where  all  passages  are  carefully  stop, 
ped ;  only,  OTer  against  the  foresaid  street,  there  is  another  large 
room  left  wide  open,  whither  the  mad  animals  do  throng,  finding  no 
other  place  of  refuge  left  tham ;  by  which  means,  a  most  easy  course 
is  contrived  for  leading  them  forth  to  slaughter.  I  shall  not  detain 
you  longer,  by  relating  other  passages  of  the  Encierro ;  for  it  is  a 
matter  scarce  worth  our  while,  as  being  destitute  of  order  or  orna« 
ment,  by  reason  of  the  court's  absence.  About  two  of  the  clock  in 
}  the  afternoon,  twelve  gladiators  repair  to  the  place,  where  all  are 

permitted  to  fight,  whom  magnanimity,  or  boldness,  shall  excite 
thereto ;  which  liberty  would  unquestionably  produce  sad  tragedies, 
if  full  gaols,  and  empty  purses,  were  not  sufficient  means  to  stop 
such  disorders.  Two  hours  after,  there  appear  the  nobility  in  their 
stately  coaches,  all  the  ground  being  sprinkled  over  with  water,  be. 
cause  of  the  burning  heat  of  the  son. 

Which,  while  it  is  a  setting,  the  king  and  court,  with  the  conn. 
eellors  and  ambassadors,  are  to  be  seen,  to  the  great  satisfaction  of 
«ll  persons.  Upon  the  back  of  this,  the  royal  constables,  being 
twelve  in  number,  in  good  equipage,  and  mounted  on  horses,  witih 
the  richest  harness  imaginable,  drive  away  all  persons  and  disorders; 
Insomuch  tiiat,  in  a  very  short  time,  the  constable^  are  to  be  seen^ 
and  none  eUe  in  the  plain  square.  Afterwards,  twenty-four  hogs, 
heads  of  water  are  carried  in  waggons,  resembling  so  many  greea 
mountains,  because  of  their  bigness,  an4  lieing  covered  over  witii 
most  fragrant  herbs ;  those  large  vessels  are  the  seats  of  twenty.fenr 
men,  who,  upon  demand,  open  the  bungJioles,  so  that,  in  an  instant, 
the  whole  plain  is  besprinkled  with  water.  In  the  .next  place,  tlie 
king's  lif^-guard,  consisting  of  one  hundred  Spaniards,-  and  as  manjit 
Germans,^  attend  bis  majes^  all  along,  being  armd  with  halbextij 
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trhmn  coaU  of  red  und  y0ll9W  sUk,  andcaps  of  tlie  choicest  black 
felvet,  adorn  exceedingly'. 

By  thU  time,  methinks,  yen  have  got  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  what 
U  antecedaoeoua  to  the  main  thing  in  hand:  so  that,  if  the  most 
stately  balconies  and  theatres,  if  the  vast  number  of  people,  if  the 
nobility  gorgeously,  I  had  said  wonderfully,  arrayed  ^  if  the  king's 
constables  maintaining  good  order,  if,  in  the  last  place,  his  majesty's 
lifeguard  t  I  say,  if  each,  and  all  of  those  be  impartially  canvassed 
by  such  a  considerate  person  as  you  are,  I  doubt  not,  but  you  will 
be  constrained,  upon  the  most  solid  grounds  and  reasons  imaginable, 
to  join  with  me  in  the  commendation  of  this  festival,  beyond  any 
secreation  in  the  world.  I. confess,  France  and  Italy  raunt  very 
much  of  their  splendid' games,  a3  they  call  them;  and  the  English, 
1^M>n  more  just  grounds,  extol  the  costliness  of  their  prizes,  and  the 
Mateliness  of  their  coursing  horses.  But,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
what  1  am  a  describing,  may  claim  right  to -the  prelieminence.  Yet, 
if  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  cannot  sufficiently  evince  the  truth 
of.  this  point,  I  shall  endeavour  to  drive  out  one  foaming  bull,  that, 
l^y  seei9g-  the  result  of  such  an  enterprise,  your  curiosity  may  re* 
ceive  the  greater  satisfaction. 

We  told  you  that  the  bull  was  shut  up  in  a  large  room ;  therefore 
the-persoD,  whose,  undaunted  courage  or  boldness  sets  him  a  work  to 
encounter  with  this  raging  creature,  stands  to  his  posture  at  the 
door  of  the  said  house,  with  a  long  and  sharp^pointed  lance  in  his 
hand,  having  one  of  his  knees  set  to  the  ground :  immediately  after 
tfie  sound  of  a^riunpet,  a  constable  runs  with  all  possible-  speed,  and 
SfiiB  the  door  of  the  room,  where  the  furious  animal  is  inclosed,  wide 
open*  Way  being  thus  made,  and  aU  persons  attentively  looking 
00,  the  man  is,  by  and  by,  assaulted  with  great  violence ;  which 
<)Bset,  if,  by  dexterity,  or  good  lack,  he  can  evade,  there  is  a  fair 
occasion  presented  him,  for  killing  or  wounding  the  bull  to  purpose; 
•which,  if  he  miss  to  do,  his  life  or  members  are  in  jeopardy.  It  ifi 
a  thirsting  desire  after,  some  imaginary  honour,  that  sets  such  bold 
ibllows  upon  the  exposing  of  themselves  to  those  dangerous  circum. 
stances,  rather  than  the  sidsantage  of  getting  the  beasts  which  they 
hare  killed,  or  wounded  to  purpose. 

That  the  next  bull  may  be  rendered  the  more  furious,  they  set  up 

a.quaatity  of  wool,  in  figure  representing  a  man,  with  a  consider.^ 

.able  wei^  at  his  legs ;  which,  while  the  beast  pusheth  in  a  most 

formidable  manner^  the  weight  keeps  it  in  a  straighi:  position,  by 

which,  means  the  bull  is  wonderfully  inraged.     Sometimes  a  yery 

despicable  peasant  is  set  upon  a  lean  deformed  horse,  and  exposed 

very  often  to  a  violent  death,  because  of  his  antagonist's  strength 

•fod  rage.     For  dragging  out  the.  bulls  once  killed,  six  mules  of  di. 

.yen  colours  are  appoinlody  which,  by  the  conduct  of  four  men,  ac* 

compUsh  this  work  with  til  possible  velocity  and  artifice.    Six  foot. 

men  are  ordained  to- encounter  with  the  four  beasts  yet  remaiuinj^, 

to  whom  no  other  weapon  is  granted,  but  a  da^er.  with  some  few 

Bexones  in  a  bag,  which  in  length  exceed  not  six  or  seren  inches, 

baTing  bafita  wdiMdei^d  with  bunches  of  gariands,  a&d  points  esk 
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ceeding  sharp,  for  the  more  ready  carrying  on  of  ihe  iiitendmenf; 
Such  as  be  thus  stated  are  commonly  most  dexterous,  whom  it  be« 
hoves  to  fight  with  the  bull  face  to  face ;  he  who  doth  otherwise  will 
undoubtedly  incur  the  risque  of  imprisonment,  with  most  abashing  re. 
proaches,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  prize.  Some  men  are  so 
nimble,  that  by  a  gentle  motion  they  can  easily  evade  the  builds  fury, 
and  attain  their  design.  Thus  matters  go  on  until  such  time  as  the 
trumpet  sounds ;  then  butcher's  dogs,  and  men  armed  with  broad 
f  words,  quickly  dispatch  the  strength  and  Tiolence  of  those  formid* 
able  animals. 

Some  years  ago,  I  remember,  upon  an  occasion  of  M9  kind,  to 
have  seen  a  thing  admirable  indeed,  viz, 

'  A  young  man  of  twenty  years,  encountering  with  a  big  boll,  es> 
taped  all  his  comminations  by  the  nimble  and  dexterous  motion  of 
■his  log ;  afterwards  he  did  spring  upon  his  back,  and,  catching  hold 
of  his  left  horn,  wounded  him  in  several  places  with  the  rexonea : 
in  which  posture  he  continued  until  the  trumpet  was  about  to  sound; 
then,  and  not  till  then,  he  dispatched  the  foaming  bull  with  his 
"dagger,  having  sustained  no  prejudice  imaginable.  All  persons  pre 
sent  were  possessed  with  a  wonderful  opinion  of  the  youth,  because 
'of  his  surpassing  agility,  courage,  dexterity,  and  boldness.  But, 
^seeing  this  example  is  remarkable,  we  shall  insist  on  it  at  greater 
length  hereafter. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  here  to  mention  what  fell  out,  upon  such  an 
occasion  as  this,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  the  First,  of  blessed 
memory:  who,  while  prince  of  Wales,  repaired  to  the  court  of 
Spain,  whether  to  be  married  to  the  Infanta,  or  upon  what  other  de:. 
sign,  I  cannot  well  determine:  however  all  comedies,  plays,  and 
festivals,  this  of  the  bulls  at  Madrid  being  included,  were  appointed 
to  be  as  decently  and  magnificently  gone  about  as  possible,  for  the 
more  sumptuous  and  stately  entertainment  of  such  a  splendid  prince. 
Therefore,  after  the  three  bulls  had  been  killed,  and  the  fourth  a 
coming  forth,  there  appeared  four  gentlemen  in  good  equipage ;  not 
long  after  a  brisk  lady,  in  most  gorgeous  apparel,  attended  with 
persons  of  quality,  and  some  three  or  four  grooms,  walked  all  along 
the  square  a  foot.  Astonishment  seized  upon  the  beholders,  that 
one  of  the  female  sex  could  assume  the  unheard  boldness  of  exposing 
herself  to  the  violence  of  the  most  furious  beast  yet  seen,  which  had 
overcome,  yea,  almost  killed,  two  men  of  great  strength,  courage, 
and  dexterity.  Incontinently  the  bull  rushed  towards  the  comer 
where  the  lady  and  her  attendants  stood ;  she,  after  all  had  fled, 
drew  forth  her  dagger  very  unconcernedly,  and  thrust  it  most  den. 
teroosly  into  the  bull's  neck,  having  catched  hold  of  hi*  born ;  by 

-which  stroke,  without  any  more  trouble,  her  design  was  brought  to 
perfection ;  after  which  turning  about  towards  the  king's  balcony, 
she  made  her  obeysance,  and  withdrew  herself  in  suitable  state  and, 
gravity.  Sir,  did  you  ever  see,  or  hear,  any  example  to  parallel 
this?  Wonderful  indeed  I  that  a  foint-hearted  feeble  woman,  one 
would  think,  should  stand  in  the  fields  undauntedly,  after  her  at* 

^tendants  had  quickly  made  their  escape,  yea,  and  have  oviercooia 
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%qA  ft  farioQS  creature  as  that  bull  ivas.  This  being  a  matter  of 
t^ctj  which  I  thus  branch  forth  into  divers  circumstances ;  I  hope 
my  fate  shall  not  be  so  bad,  as  to  be  called  a  lyar ;  nevertheless,  id 
Y^egan)  that  I  judge  you  one  of  my  best  friends,  I  will  not  conceal, 
the  mystery  of  the  matter  frOni  you.  This  person  was  a  man,  thougli 
in  the  habit  of  a  wonlan,  6f  great  experience,  agility,  and  resolution, 
who  had  been  well  inured  to  this  hard  labour  at  several  other  dcca. 
sions,  whom  they  appointed  tb  be  disguised  so  much  the  rather,  that 
the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  the  more  taken  with  the  thing.  But, 
not  ftisisting  further  oh  this,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  remaining  part 
4>f  my  relation,  with  all  brevity  and  perspicuity  possible. 

Noblemen  of  singular  magnanimity,  being  mounted  on  horses^ 
Incomparably  nimble  and  pretty,  with  costly  harness  beseeming  thd 
dignity  of  their  riders,  and  the  splendor  of  the  festival,  appear  itl 
great  state  and  pomp ;  whose  grooms  in  a  most  decent  manner  cktry 
the  lances,  with  which  their  masters  intend  to  dispatch  the  bulls. 
Their  province  and  charge  is  to  irritate  the  rage  and  fury  of  the  for. 
niidable  beast.  Those  heroick  minds,  managing  their  lances  most  dex. 
terously,  accomplish  their  noble  purposes,  very  often  by  killing  or 
wounding  the  foaming  animals  t  which,  if  they  fail  to  do,  then  thd 
liorses  sustain  great  prejudice,  insomuch  that  their  riders  are  dis^ 
mounted,  whom  it  behoves,  in  that  case,  to  encounter  with  the  bulla 
on  foot,  lashing  them  with  broad  Swords ;  which,  if  any  decline  to 
do,  he  is  baffled,  atid'  branded  with  the  character  of  pusillanimity 
ftnd  cowardice.  You  may  easily  imagine,  that  generous  spirits  wilt 
prefer  death  to  such  an  ignominy  and  reproach.  Thus,  three  of 
four  persons  of  quality  continue,  until  it  be  pretty  late,  at  which 
time  they  drive  out  a  bull,  covered  all  over  with  artificial  fire,  by 
which  he  is  rendered  most  furious  and  hurtful  s  for  curiosity,  and 
want  of  further  order,  induces  the  rabble  to  approach  so  near  unto 
him,  that,  by  his  most  dreadful  pushings,  many  sustain  mutilation^ 
yea,  and  death  itself;  insomuch  that  a  tragedy  is  oftentimes  the  coo^ 
elusion  of  this  solemnity. 

In  the  last  place  of  this  relation,  it  may  be  worth  the  while  to  givo 
«  brief  account  of  a  notable  instance  of  folly  in  a  young  lady,  and 
imssionate  temerity  in  three  gallants,  while  the  king  and  nobility 
were  present.  Three  gentlemen,  Marcus  Antonius,  Charles,  and 
Lodovicus,  fell  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  certain  lady  of  good 
extraction  and  education,  being  the  only  child  of  her  parents,  and 
then  about  the  age  of  twenty  yeara,  whose  name  was  Margareta. 
Those  rivals  could  hardly  look  upon  one  another  without  menaces 
and  blows,  of  whom,  while  any  one  endeavoured,  after  the  Spanish 
custom,  to  make  a  sweet,  pleasant  melody,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
lady,  then  the  other  two  disturbed  him,  which  did  breed  many  and 
great  quarrellings  in  the  streets  each  night;  insomuch  that  the  lady'i 
parents,  and  all  others,  dwelling  nigh  that  place,  were  highly  of* 
felkded ;  which,  when  Margareta  had  espied,  having,  it  seems,  very. 
little  affection  for  either  of  them,  she  directed  letters  to  them  seve« 
lally,  for  preventing  of  all  such  disorders  for  the  fatore ;  of  i?hioil 
•pisdea  the  sum  and  tenor  follows : 

F  t 
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^   GEITTLElfEN)  •      •     .      ' 

^  1  CANKOT  be  iodaced  to  beliere,  thatiniiNck,  accompanied  with 
^  scandalous  disturbances,  can  be  termed  a  testimony  of  sincere  a£» 
<  fection ;  yea,  it  seems  that  you  aim  more,  by  such  a  course,  to 
f  disgrace  and  baffle  my  name,  than  to  testify  any  real  respect  to  my 
^  person :  therefore,  I  earnestly  intreat  you  may  be  pleased  to  de^* 
f  slat  from  such  a  foolish,  unmannerly,  and  scanidalous  action.  But, 
^  if  all  this  cannot  be  sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  the  folly  of  your  ex« 
f  orbitant  affections,  I  shall  pose  you  with  this  experiment :  Who^*^ 
5  ever  resolves  to  express  his  dexterity,  courage,  and  agility,  to  all 
'  beholders  sufficiently,  and  his  ardent  love  towards  me,  let  him 
f  buckle  with  the  bull  to.morrow,  in  presence  of  all  the  assembly  ; 
^  and  he  who  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  cut  off  his  neck,  and  preii 
^  sent  me  with  his  horns,  may  be  assured,  by  my  subscription,  that 
^  I  shall  not  decline  to  own  him  for  my  husband:  which,  if  any,  or 
f  all  of  you  refuse  to  do,  get  you  gone,  for  effeminate  men  are  non« 
f  of  those  I  aim  at,  or  desire  to  be  joined  unto. 

*  Farewel,  from  Margareta.»  . 

'  This  pertinent  and  smart  letter  non-plussed  all  the  rivals,  seeing, 
thereby,  a  province  was  prescribed  them,  which  diey  never  dreamed 
of,  nor  judged  any  ways  honourable ;  because  noblemen,  such  as 
those  were,  how  dexterous  soever  they  be,  are  never  desired  to  grasp 
with  the  bull  on  foot,  and  very  seldom  on  horseback ;  yet,  notwillu 
standing  all  opposition  and  reluctaucy,  lest  they  should  be  branded 
With  the  detestable  character  of  pusillanimity,  they  unanimously  con. 
tented  to  the  proposition,  each  of  them  signifying  a-part,  by  a  mosi 
passionate  letter,  that  he  was  absolutely  determined  to  satisfy  her 
demand,  or  die.  Wherefore,  till  the  time  appointed,  they  remained 
with  the  rabble,  that  more  easy  and  speedy  access  might  be  attained, 
to  appear  in  the  performance  of  a  thing  in  which  their  credit  was  so 
fiearly  concerned,  where  they  composed  themselves  until  the  noble* 
l&en,  well  mounted,  were  about  to  encounter  with  the  fifth  bull ;  at 
which  time  Marcus  Antonius,  stepping  down,  got  most  nimbly  oq 
th^  bull's  back,  iiitending,  by  that  means,  to  dispatch  him  quickly 
With  hia  broad  sword.  Next  to  him  appeared  Charles,  whose  business 
and  work  it  was  to  catch  hold  of  the  beast's  horns,  which  fell  out  so 
Ibrtoiiately,  according  to  his  desire  and  design,  that  the  bull  stumbled 
by  the  first  assault;  so  that  Antonius  fell  to  the  ground.  Lodovicus, 
^spying  Charles  sticking  fast  to  the  horns,  and  Antonius  dismounted, 
with  adexterous  and  seasonable  stroke,  cut  off  the  bull's  neck.  Charles 
immediately  got  to  the  lady  with  the  head,  signifying,  that  the  coUii^ 
^tion  of  the  compact  was  fulfilled,  and  therefore  he  claimed  an 
intereflit  in  her  for  his  wife.  Lodovlcus  did  take  it  very  ill  to  b« 
thus  trepanned  by  subtle  Charles,  seeing  he  it  was  who  cut  off  the 
0eck,  and  therefore  concluded  the  prize  to-  be  his,  in  all  justice. 
Antonius,  moreover,  being  the  person  who  -first  gave  proof  of  his 
inagnanimity,  making  way  for  the  other  two,  concluded  it  highly 
feasonable,  that  he  should  be  preferred  before  either  of  them ;  which 
(lid  breed  such  a  wrangling  among  them,  that,  had  not  the  Alquaciles^ 
or  constables,  Interposed,  they  would  have  committed  a  most  b* 
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fhenteVle  tragedy.  Being  now  led  to  the  king,  they  gaye  an  account 
of  the  matter,  which,  *  when  his  majesty  heard,  he  commended,  in 
some  respect,  their  valour,  bat  could  not  approte  of  their  incon. 
aiderateness ;  seeing,  tiierefore,  he  understood  it  to  1>e  vanity,  if 
not  cruelty,  in  the  foolish  lady,  rather  than  any  sincere  love,  to 
demand  such  a  dangerous  attempt,  strict  orders  were  given,  that, 
none  of  the  rivals  should  persist  or  proceed  in  a  course  so  very 
foolish.    Thus  the  debate  ended. 

We  have  now  impartially  described  what  is  considerable  in  tho 
yearly  festival  at  Madrid.  I  grant,  indeed,  as  before,  that  it  is  ai 
recreation  scarcely  beseeming  Christians,  whose  meekness  and  gentle^ 
ness  should  not  admit  of  such  barbarous  diversions :  nevertheless, 
to  speak  no  more  of  that,  it  is  generally  concluded,  that  persons, 
appointed  for  such  an  exercise,  ought  to  be  furnished,  not  only  with 
•uitable  courage,  but  also  vrfth  agility  and  dexterity,  to  evade  thd 
assaults  of  a  violent  brute,  by  which  means  many  become  fa^ 
inous. 

Here  we  may  observe,  how  much  the  Roman  plays  come  short  of 
diis  game :  for  criminals  were  there  compelled  to  grapple  witll 
boars  and  lions,  most  truculent  creatures,  of  which  few  can  promise 
themselves  the  victory ;  and  thus  poor  convicted  pannals  suffered 
A  most  cruel  death:  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  those  gameft 
were  chiefly  designed  to  satisfy  the  bloody  and  vindictive  humour^ 
of  the  people,  who  rejoiced  in  such  lamentable  experiments. '  It  il 
otherwise  here,  in  regard  that  no  man  is  constrained  to  undergo  this 
hard  labour ;  neither  are  criminals  punished  with  such  a  death ;  but 
masculine  and  noble  minds  desire  an  occasion  of  this  kind,  whereby 
proof  may  be  given  of  their  agility,  and  undaunted  courage.  How*, 
ever,  as  I  told  in  the  beginning,  it  is  not  my  work  to  praise  or  con. 
demn  this  most  ancient  and  uncontroullcd  custom.  AH  I  aimed  at 
was,  to  satisfy  your  commendable  curiosity,  by  describing  this  fesL 
tival,  which  is  judged  in  Spain  a  most  noble  recreation.  Our  next 
business  shall  be  to  enlarge  a  little  on  the  history  of  Placidus.  of 
whom  mention  was  made  elsewhere. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PLAaDUS. 

THIS  Placidus,  a  youth  very  much  admired  and  praised,  becaufllft 
of  his  valiant  exploits,  was  the  son  of  Fadrick  who  played  the 
merchant  with  one  Antonius  in  Seville,  a  city  in  Spain,  welt  known, 
and  much  commended  by  travellers  of  all  nations  and  language! 
who  resort  thither. 

Undaunted  courage  set  our  Placidus  a  work  to  grapple  with  a 
most  violent  brute,  after  he  had  remained  some  time  in  Madrid, 
whither  he.  repaired  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  his  in. 
dulgent  parents  for  this  very  end,  that,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  all 
persons,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant,  might  receive  a  sufficient,  I 
may  say  wonderful,  specimen  of  his  surpassing  fortitude  and  ma|« 
mnimity. 
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Here  it  is  obseirable,  (hat  Fadiick  ftDd  hU  hopeful  mh  seemed 
Tather  to  be  one  person,  than  two;  for,  in  nature,  demeanour^  stature^ 
speech,  and  countenance,  thej  resembled  one  another  so  much,  that 
a  quick^sighted  man  could  hardly  dtetinguish  betwixt  them :  yea^ 
although  &e  father  was  a  man  of  fifty,  and  the  son  but  of  twenty- 
years,  yet  any  who  looked  upon  their  pictures,  affirmed  stiffly  that 
the  one  was  an  e^Lact  pattern  to  the  other ;  and,  had  not  the  eyes  of 
men  been  a  demonstration  to  the  contrary,  I  am  apt  to  believe  that 
the  possibility  of  such  an  universal  similitude,*  so  to  call  it,  would 
be  thought  a  chimaera.  Yet,  if  we  consult  authors  of  good  note  and 
great  north,  many  instances  of  this  kind  may  be  found* 

Valerius  Maximus,  with  great  confidence,  affirms  that  Pompey 
the  Great,  Urelius,  and  Publius  Libertinua  differed  in  nothing,  but 
their  vestments ;  so  that,  if  two  of  them  were  arrayed  after  the  same 
fashion,  a  quick-sighted  person  could  not  assign  a  difference  betwixt 
them.  It  is  also  written  by  Pliny,  that  two  boys,  the  one  being  a 
Syrian,  and  the  other  a  French,  were  so  very  like  to  one  another  iq 
every  point,  that  a  certain  person  sold  them  to  Marcus  Anton ius, 
under  the  notion  of  brethren,  Antonius,  perceiving  their  language 
to  differ,  threatened  the  person  who  had  thus  imposed  dn  him  ;  to 
whom  the  other  replied,  ^  If  they  had  been  brethren,  I  would  not 
^  require  so  great  a  sum  of  money,  because  in  that  case,  nature 

*  could  not  be  said  to  bring  forth  so  great  a  wonder,  as  now  you 

*  see.' 

If  it  be  true  in  any  respect,  that,  according  to  the  philosopher^ 
similitude  begets  affection,  how  much  more  in  this  instance  of  Fadrick 
and  Placidus,  whose  mutual  love  was  wonderful  beyond  that  of  most 
persons  in  such  a  relation.  Yet,  by  the  interposition  of  Agnes,  a 
yoiing  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  education,  the  brightness 
of  this  splendid  passion  suffered  in  some  measure  an  eclipse.  This 
Jbeautiful  object  became  the  center  of  their  desires  and  incontaminate 
love,  which  could  not  be  smothered  long:  wherefore,  they  dis» 
jcovered  their  maladies  to  one  another  in  a  most  friendly  manner, 
and  determined,  after  a  serious  and  mature  consultation,  to  submit 
the  event  of  the  matter  in  hand  to  the  young  lady's  and  her  mother's 
arbitrement;  insomuch  that  the  person  excluded  should  remove 
from  his  native  country,  lest  by  his  presence  way  might  be  made 
ibr  jealousy,  whose  efiects  are  more  dangerous  no  where,  than  in 
Spain.  After  this  both  of  them  met  with  bad  entertainment,  and 
small  encouragement,  at  the  hands  of  Agnes  and  her  mother:  Yet, 
in  process  of  time,  Fadrick' s  riches  and  constancy  had  great  in«K 
fluence  on  the  matron.  It  is  true  the  youth  of  Placidus  was  no 
small  motive  to  obtain  the  respect  of  the  pretty  lady :  nevertheless, 
bags  of  money  were  an  argument  a  fortiore.  After  both  partiea 
bad  pondered  sedately  the  circumstances  most  remarkable,  the  mother 
speaks  to  her  daughter  after  this  manner : 

^  My  dear  child,  you  see  there  is  no  solid  objection,  which  cao 
^  be  brought  against  those  worthy  persons,  who  have  set  their  af. 
^  fections  en  you;   and  therefore  I  judge  it  most  reasonable,  that 

*  you  freely  declare  ^our  owniseqtiments  in  this  affair,  I  know  th0 
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'  neatness  and  jonfli  of  Placidas  will  hare  great  weight  with  you  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  Fadrick*s  declining  age  will  in  some  mea. 
sore  alienate  jonr  affections  from  him :  but  hearken  diligently^ 
my  daughter,  to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  rather  than  fond 
^cy,  which  misleads  many  in  your  circumstances;  and  you 
shall  find  riches  and  experience  more  eligible,  than  undaunted 
youth,  or  any  other  imaginary  foundation,  on  which  the  super, 
structure  of  your  desires  and  designs  is  fixcNl.  That  this  may  yet 
hare  the  greater  weight  in  your  estimation,  consider  how  much 
riches  contribute  to  beget  esteem  and  honour  in  this  city  where 
we  lire;  so  that  persons  of  noble  extraction  lose  their  dignity  fre. 
quentiy  with  their  wealth.  What  is  beauty  but  a  fading  flower, 
which  nature,  in  a  short  time,  or  some  unexpected  accident  will 
prey  upon,  and  reduce  to  nothing  i  let  a  brisk  gallant  discharge^ 
lo  admiration,  all  the  punctilio's  of  court  education  and  activity  ; 
will  that  pnrdiase  food  and  raiment^  whereas  money  answers  all 
things;  without  which  trading  and  commerce  should  die.  I  judge 
it  superfluous  to  make  an  enumeration  of  the  qualities  of  gol4 
which  we  eat,  and  with  which  we  are  cloathed:  hence  arose  th^ 
proterb,  th&i  U  gold  which  is  purchased  b^  gold;  which  saying 
renders  it  most  unirersal,  seeing  all  things  are  valued  at  some  rate 
or  other.  It  is  true,  I  confess,  Placidas  is  inferior  to  few  gentle. 
men  in  probity  and  reputation ;  but  it  is  as  true  his  father,  though 
rich,  has  many  children,  and  may,  in  all  probability,  beget  many 
more ;  what  then  will  the  riclM»  amount  to,  which  must  be  di« 
Tided  among  so  many  ?  you  know,  if  it  were  possible  to  divide  th^ 
ocean  into  many  rivulets,  this  vast  celleeUon  of  waters  would  ap« 
pear  very  inconsiderable,  in  respect  of  what  it  now  is.  But  I 
pass  by  tiiis  topick,  lest  that  you  may  suspect  interest  prevails  with 
me.  in  the  next  place  therefore,  let  us  consider  whether  or  no 
you  can  promise  yourself  as  great  satisfaction  in  the  one  as  th^ 
other !  not  at  all;  for  whoever  is  married  to  Placidus,  must  ne« 
cessarily  be  in  a  slavish  subjection  to  his  father,  his  brethren 
sisters,  and  relations;  whereas  the  wife  of  Fadrick  will  enjoy  im 
munity  from  such  a  bitter  lot,  as  being  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  those  censurers. 

^  Alas  !  Alas !  woeful  experience,  die  schoolmistress  of  fools, 
has  furnished  me  with '  this  observation  ;  as  witness  those  grey 
hairs,  brought  forth  untimeously  by  excessive  grief  and  sorrow* 
Shall  you  deck  yourself  with  the  finest  needle-work,  and  most 
gorgeous  raiment  possible ;  then  black.mouthed  backbiters  will 
readily  misconstrue  your  neatness.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  a 
decorum  be  neglected,  why,  say  they,  she  is  not  content  with  her 
lot  and  condition.  You  cannot  frequent  divine  worship  without 
the  character  of  levity  or  hypocrisy ;  nor  forbear  such  a  religion^ 
observance,  but  immediately  occasion  will  be  taken  of  branding 
you  with  the  stigma  of  an  irreligious  wretch.  In  fine,  the  eyes  of 
all  relations  will  be  fixed  upon  you,  that  you  cannot  promise 
^  yourself  satisfaction  and  tranquillity  in  the  most  minute  circum^ 
f  stance.    And  it  may  be  added  further,  that  such  an  uncharitably 

?4 
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multitude  may  so  influence  your  fausbaiid  #ith'  prejudice,  that,  in 
a  very  short  time,  the  greatest  of  all  your  miseries  shall  arise  from 
his  jealousy  or  unbeseeming  carriage  towards  you. 
^  If  so  be,  then,  that,  by  being  espoused  to  Fadrick,  no  such  incon^ 
Teniencies  can,  in  reason,'  be  suspected ;  what  remains,  but  thftt^ 
in  obedience  to  those  pressing  arguments  of  your  loving  mother^ 
and  in  relation  to  your  own  future  contentment,  you  chearfuily 
assent  to  the  proposals  of  the  father,  without  the  least  reluctancy 
imaginable  ?' 

Those  pithy  motives,  founded  on  reason  and  experience,  wrooghl 
a  sensible  and  sudden  change  upon  Agnes ;  insomuch  that,  in  a 
thundering  manner,  she  decided  the  whole  matter  in  favour  of  Fa« 
drick ;  which  conclusion  produced  no  less  sorrow  to.  Placidus,  than 
contentment  and  joy  to  Fadrick,  Whereupon,  dejected  Placidus, 
according  to  his  passion,  without  any  more  d^lay,  forsook  his  na; 
tive  country,  having  got  from  his  father  about  a  thousand  guineas, 
who  left  ft  to  his  choice,  to  spend  his  time  in  India,  Italy,  or  the 
Low  Countries,  being  to  receive  money  upon  bill,  according  to  fbio 
custom  and  necesstity  of  gentlemen,  while  abroad. 

When  he  had  come  to  Naples  in  Italy,  his  genius  Inclined  him 
to  play  the  soldier,  as  being  an  employment,  by  which  honour  and 
lasting  renown  is  more  atitainable.  After  a  few  months  there,  he 
enjoined  his  trustee  to  certify  Fadrick  and  all  relations  of  Placidus's 
death,  that  intercourse  of  letters  might  be  stopped ;  which  he  judged 
the  fittest  course  and  method,  to  free  him  from  pensive  melancholy  ^ 
but  all  this  could  not  eradicate  a  passion  so  deeply  rooted. 

Fadrick,  by  successful  traffick,  attained  quickly  to  vast  posses, 
aions,  which,  with  a  virtuous  wife,  might '^be  supposed  a  pleasant 
condition.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  tliis,  the  want  of  children  was 
tnatter  of  great  grief  to  him.  Wherefore,  that  his  memory  might  not 
die  with  himself,  he  resolves,  without  delay,  to  distribute  his  richer 
among  his  nephews,  Charles  and  Bernard,  who  are  brought  to  him, 
for  that  purpose.  Their  uncle  and  his  lady  entertain  the  boys,  with 
all  the  expressions  of  joy  and  kindness  possible.  In  a  very  short 
time,  their  good  behaviour  and  afiability  did  procure  unto  them  a 
great  many  friends  and  acquaintances  in  Seville,  where  they  pass  under 
the  notion  of  Fadrick's  sons.  The  old  man's  love  to  his  nephews 
rose  to  BO  much  the  greater  height,  in  that  he  perceived  himself  de« 
caying  more  sensibly  than  could  be  expected  by  the  courbe  of  nature, 
not  being  as  yet  sixty  years,  whereas  Agnes  appeared  more,  brisk 
than  ever, 

Thus  Charles  and  Bernard,  discovering  that  their  uncle  had,  in  a 
manner,  centered  the  comfort  and  tranquillity  of  his  decrepid  old 
age  on  them,  waxed  insolent  and  disrespectful  towards  Agnes,  whos6 
prudence  taught  her  to  obviate  the  very  beginning  of  tins  evil,  by 
representing  such  enormities  to  her  indulgent  husband.  The  old  man, 
complying  with  hi«  wife,  appointed  a  lodging  elsewhere  for  his  ne. 
phews,  with  all  things  necessary,  and  suitable  to  their  condition; 
which  coarse  no  ways  abated  the  insolence  of  the  young  men,  but 
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ratlieT  increased  the  same ;  infoiAiiicIi  that  they  branded  Agues  ^tlk 
jncontinencjT,  and  many  other  vicioiis  qualities. 

At  this  time  Placidus,  having  travelled  all  Italy  over,  came  to 
Bononia,  where  his  life  wasin  jeopardv  :  for,  happening  to  be  lat4 
out  of  bis  loig^y  the  second  or  thira  night  after  he  came  to  town, 
he  wandered  in  the  streets,  by  reason  of  darkness,  and  his  unac* 
qnaititedhess  with  the  several  comers  of  the  cihr.  At  length  he  espied 
in  a  place,  somewhat  remote,  a  glimmering  ught,  whitiier  when  he 
had  approached,  three  cut-throats  are  found  assaulting  one  gentle^ 
man  with  all  possible  fury.  The  compassionate  Placidus,  thinking 
that  a  fit  season  for  charity  and  fortitude,  became  the  oppressed 
gentleman's  assistant,  by  which  means  two  ctf  the  rogues  were  griev. 
ously  wounded,  the  third  being  smote  with  the  edge  of  the  sword. 

Having  thus  rescued  the  Italian  from  imminent  death,,  not  witlu 
out  some  danger,  for  he  sustained  the  prejudice  of  two  or  three 
wounds,  he  calls  his  servant  to  bring  his  horse,  James  Yiteli,  in 
whose  behalf  he  had  seasonably  appeared,  answered,  saying,  '  Sir^ 
^  your  ineffable  kindness  and  courage  call  for  my  attendance  as  a 

*  servant,  who  am  ready  and  willing  to  wait  upon  ail  opportunities, 

*  whereby  I  may  express  my  gratitude.  I  know  diligent  search  will 
^  be  made  for  us  by  and  by ;  therefore,  seeing  I  take  you  to  be  a 
^  stranger  unacquainted  with  this  city,  I  intreat  you  may  be  pleased 
^  to  accept  of  my  company,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  ire  skM 
^  escape  the  rage  and  fury  of  our  adversaries;  and  I  promise t^ 
'  dress  and  cure  your  wounds  in  a  very  short  time.'  Placidus  con* 
eluded  it  highly  reasonable  to  lay  hold  on  such  a  good  motion:  where, 
fore  James  Viteli  conducted  him  fvom  one  street  to  another,  until  at 
last  he  came  to  an  house,  where,  it  is  probable,  he  had  been  known; 
upon  which  consideration,  he  knocks  hard  at  the  door,  until  such 
time  as  a  comely  youth  had  given  him  access ;  forthwith,  according 
to  his  duty  and  promise,  he  dressed  the  wounds  of  Placidus,  which 
were  not  deep  nor  deadly  ;  enjoining  withal,  that  the  student  should 
go  in  all  haste  to  such  a  street  by  name,  and  return  with  an  exact 
account  of  all  emergents.  Whither  when  the  young  man  had  comei^ 
he  sees  all  things  in  a  hurly-burly,  one  man  being  dead,  on  whom  a 
great  number  of  citizens  are  gazing ;  and  orders  given  to  apprehend 
such  as  could  be  suspected  any  way  accessary  to  such  an  assassina^ 
tion.  Where  also  he  heard  a  certain  person  imprisoned,  confessing 
that  he  was  the  servant  of  one  Placidus,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  killed 
the  man.  When  the  youth  returned,  he  gave  an  impartial  account 
of  all  occurrences  observed  by  him.  The  gentlemen,  perceiving 
what  might  be  the  result  of  such  a  commotion,  slipped  away  quietly 
in  regard  that  they  concluded  it  most  dangerous  to  stay  so  near  tim 
place  of  justice,  where  a  strict  search  was  to  be  made. 

Having  thus  escaped  hazard,  Placidus  is  curious  to  know  the  or»« 
ginal  of  his  companion's  misfortune,  in  being  assaulted  by  three 
men  in  such  a  place.     To  whom  Viteli  answered  thus : 

My  dearest  Placidus,  I  determined  to  disclose  this  secret  to  nO 
man  living;  yet,  considering  you  to  be  my  greatest  friend  upon  earthy 
who  in  my  cause  exposed  your  noble  person  to  danger,  and,  neglect* 
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ing  all  the  important  aflSeiirs  which  iodaced  you  to  see  Bononta,  haa 
continued  my  companion  in  affliction,  though  a  stranger;  I  say, 
upon  these,  and  many  other  weighty  considerations,  which  my  shal. 
low  brain  cannot  comprehend,  nor  my  stammering  tongue  express, 
I  will,  with  the  greatest  candor  and  ingenuity  imaginable,  disoorer 
this  matter  to  you. 

I  was  born  at  Rome,  the  queen  and  mistress  of  the  world,  where, 
when  I  was  very  young,  my  honoumble  parents  gave  up  the  j^st. 
After  that  I  had  sucked  in  the  first  and  common  principles  of  learn. 
Ing,  my  good  friends  and  relations  sent  me  to  the  famous  unif  ersity 
of  Bononia,  where  I  made  no  despicable  proficiency  in  philosophy, 
and  all  the  languages  professed  there,  which  are  the  Spanish,  German, 
French,  Hebrew,  and  Greek :  all  which  could  not  satiate  my  thirst, 
ing  desires  after  knowledge,  until  the  study  of  physick  became  my 
work  and  business.  But  a  lady  of  singular  endowments  and  quality, 
being  pleased  to  honour  rae  with  the  strongest  testimonies  of  sincere 
aiection^  direrted  my  thoughts  from  prosecuting  the  most  pleasant 
of  all  studies.  How  secret  soerer  this  matter  was  kept,  the  lady's 
brother  understood  it ;  which  prompted  him,  with  two  other  con- 
spirators, to  lie  in  wait  for  my  life ;  and  undoubtedly  I  had  become 
a  prey  to  their  fury,  if  (by  the  dirine  providence)  one  of  the  thre^ 
had  not  signified  to  me  the  method  of  this  most  horrid  plot. 

Then  I  determined  to  travel  through  Spain  and  other  countries  ; 
but,  being  driven  from  Genoa  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  I  was  en- 
slaved to  die  Turks,  who  first  brought  me  to  Algiers,  and  tiien  to  Con. 
atantinople,  where  I  was  sold  very  often  under  the  notion  of  a  slave. 
At  length  I  am  presented  to  one  of  Mahomet's  physicians,  who, 
finding  me  pretty  expert  in  the  principles  of  medicine,  was  pleased 
to  encourage  me  with  his  fellowship  and  instruction,  to  my  great 
advantage,  I  must  confess,  in  some  respects ;  whose  gentleness  was 
such,  that  he  would  not  thwart  my  inclinations  of  returning  to 
Italy,  but  rather  encouraged  me  by  the  gift  of  two  thousand  guineas. 

After  a  tedious  and  dangerous  voyage,  I  came  to  Venice,  where, 
being  unknown,  the  people  looked  upon  many  of  my  operations 
and  experiments  as  miracles,  rather  than  the  product  of  natural 
knowledge;  for  which  cause,  the  magistrates  encouraged  me  with 
promises  of  a  very  considerable  salary.  But  all  this  could  not  in. 
duce  me  to  stay,  seeing  my  thoughts  and  desires  were  much  concerned 
with  returning  to  Bononia,  where  I  had  enjoyed  so  many  plcfasant 
days.  1  could  not  imagine  that  it  was  possible  for  any  in  that  place 
to  know  me  after  the  absence  of  six  compleat  years ;  which  time 
also  might  quench  the  ardour  of  Camilla's  passion  (ah !  her  name 
cannot  be  concealed,  nor  my  love  towards  her  suppressed.)  Upon 
those  considerations  I  came  to  Bononia,  where  I  was  entertained 
•with  great  courtesy  by  all  persons  of  knowledge,  to  whom  I  dis* 
covered  my  various  misfortunes  and  difficulties ;  by  which  means  the 
noise  of  my  being  in  town  came  to  the  hearing  of  Camilla ;  who 
Incontinently  saluted  me  by  a  most  pathetical  letter,  as  you  may 
easily  imagine.  Thus  our  love  was  renewed  ;  and  so  much  the  more, 
beoiuse  ^e  qune,  the  ensuing  ^y,  disguiQed,  to  my  chamt^r,  whera 
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ir«  entertained  a  moat  comfortable  dialogue,  fonnded  on  the  solid 
liopes  of  oblainiDg  our  longed  for  desires.  I  seemed  to  decline  and 
reject  the  profession  of  medicine  in  the  nniyersity  of  Bononia^ 
merely,  that  Camilla's  brother,  and  his  associates,  might  not  in  die 
least  saspect  me,  whom  they  hated  with  an  inyeterate  hatred,  which 
time,  nor  dignity,  could  not  eradicate.  Nerertheless,  by  debating, 
I  obtained  the  honour  of  that  place.  Then  engines  of  cruelty  are 
set  on  work  to  dispatch  me  some  way  or  another;  and,  I  must  con- 
fess, the  rogues  had  accomplished  their  corrupt  design,  if,  by  the 
dirine  proTidence,  your  seasonable  charity  and  magnanimity  had  not 
rescued  my  life  from  their  malice.  In  testimony,  therefore,  of  my 
gratitude,  1  protest  to  remain  your  most  faithful  friend  and  serrant, 
while  I  breathe,  declaring,  to  that  end,  a  willingness  of  accompany. 
ingyoQ  to  Spain,  or  any  where  else. 

Placidus  was  very  much  taken  with  the  grateful  acknowledgments, 

and  proteatations  of  lasting  kindness,  so  pitifully  expressed  by  Vi. 

teli :  yet,  being  unwilling  to  dimlge  or  disclose  the  hidden  sorrow 

which  burdened  his  spirit,  he  answered  the  other  in  a  most  courtly 

and  complimenting  strain :  Sir,  you  may  confidently  assure  yourselif 

of  my  unalterable  good.will,  wherever  you  be,  or  however  stated. 

The  pregnant  Viteli,  by  a  groan  attending  those  words,  perceived 

Placidus  to  be  a  littie  discomposed ;  wherefore  he  resolved  to  know 

the  cause  of  so  great  grief  at  a  more  seasonable  occasion.    In  the 

mean  while,  they  entered  into  a  strict  league  of  amity,  having  all 

things  common ;  in  which  real  kindness  consists,  if  we  hear  the 

philosopher.     A  few  days  after,  they  came  to  Genoa ;  where,  ai 

all  along  their  peregrination,  their  thoughts  were  alleviated,  by  giving 

an  impartial  and  free  account  to  one  another,  of  their  divers  mis. 

fortnnea ;  and  so  much  the  more,  in  regard  that  Viteli,  by  his  su. 

perlative  knowledge,  and  jocose  brisk  disposition,  was  a  physician 

no  less  capable  to  remove  the  sorrows  of  the  mind,  than  the  distem. 

pers  of  the  body.  Yet  Placldus,  in  some  measure,  continues  dumpish 

and  pensive;,  so  that  Viteli  intended  to  expiscate  and  extort  from 

him  the  original  and  cause  of  so  lasting  a  grief,  and  did  carry  all 

things  on,  in  order  to  his  conclusion,  so  wittily,  that  Placidus  is 

allured  to  discover  the  perplexity  of  his  mind,  after  this  manner : 

Your  probity  and  gentleness  extract  from  me  a  secret,  which  I  never 

purposed  to  disclose.     After  which  he  makes  mention  of  Fadrick's 

compact  with  him  (while  both  of  them  bad  a  longing  desire  to  enjoy 

the  virtuous  and  beautiful  Agnes)  who,  by  the  instigation  and  per* 

suasion  of  her  covetous  mother,  rejected  him,  embracing  Fadriclu 

In  a  word,  he  did  not  omit  the  least  punctilio,  which  could  satisfy 

the  curiosity  of  Viteli ;  who,  replying,  answered  thus : 

My  dear  Placidus,  be  of  good  chear,  for  there  is  no  malady  sm 
greaty  which  admits  not  of  a  remedy  applied  vrlth  so  much  the  better 
success,  that  the  patient  can  discover  his  distemper  distinctly,  as  you 
have  done ;  and  therefore  I  constantly  promise  (being  taught  by  ex« 
perience  what  such  a  case  meaneth)  to  remove  your  trouble  and 
grief,  by  an  experiment  at  first,  it  is  probable,  strange  in  your 
#ye»  j  thou^h^  after  mature  deliberation^  moat  obvious.    Ail  I  crait 
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{fly  that  yon  condescend  yet  once  more  to  wmlk  with  me  in  the  strcetf 
of  Seville. 

Haying  thus  embarqned  at  Grenoa,  they  arrired  at  Barcelona; 
from  whence  they  sailed  by  Tarragona,  Valencia,  Aiicant,  Carthagena, 
and  the  borders  of  Granada,  until  they  came  to  Malaga,  and  at 
length  to  Cadiz,  the  haven  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Luke,  and  sn^led 
thence  along  the  River  Betis  to  Seville ;  where,  being  in  stranger's 
apparel,  they  search  for  a  convenient  lodging ;  in  which  Placidnt 
abode,  while  the  intelligent  Viti^i  went  abroad,  informing  himself, 
the  best  way  he  could,  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Fadrick's  house ; 
which  he  understood  exactly,  and  returned  to  Placidus,  signifying 
how  indulgent  dying  Fadrick  was  towards  his  insolent  nephews, 
Charles  and  Bernard ;  as.  alsp^  that  Agnes  looked  as  brisk  as  ever. 
In  a  word,  he  answered  the  most  particular  questions  so  fully,  that 
Placidus's  grief  was,  in  a  great  measure,  asswaged. 

The  learned  Vitcli  gave  such  proof  of  his  knowledge  in  physick^ 
by  sundry  wonderful  experiments,  that,  in  an  instant,  his  name 
spread  abroad.  Agnes,  therefore,  hearing  of  such  an  expert  physf, 
cian,  thought  it  her  near  concernment  and  duty  to  consult  with  hini 
concerning  the  nature  of  Fadrick's  disease,  which  was  concluded 
mortal  by  all  other  physicians  in  Seville.  Viteli,  having  visited  the 
old  man,  discerned  nature  shrinking,  and  death  approaching :  Never^ 
theless,  to  encourage  die  lady,  he  confidently  affirmed,  in  the  pre^ 
sence  of  many  learned  and  judicious  men,  that  his  disease  was  not 
mortal ;  which  assertion  he  confirmed  with  reasons  and  arguments 
founded  upon  the  most  solid  and  genuine  philosophy,  so  that  no 
place  was  left  for  cavils,  all  physicians,  there  present,  being  per. 
suaded  of  the  truth  of  his  discourse.  Which  comforted  Agnes  so 
much,  that,  with  great  intimacy,  in  private  conferences,  she  searched 
into  Viteli' s  sentiments  in  this  aflair.  The  expert  physician  failed 
not,  at  such  a  time,  to  make  mention  of  Placidus,  whose  valiant  ex. 
ploits  he  praised  with  such  eloquence  and  admiration,  that  the  lady *8 
pristine  love  revived,  and  prompted  her  to  enquire  very  concernedly 
where  he  lived,  and  whether  there  Was  any  truth  in  the  nbise  of  his 
death.  The  smart  Viteli,  by  such  questions,  perceiving  much  af^ 
fection  to  center  in  the  lady's  breast  towards  Placidus,  answered 
her  thus : 

Madam,  I  am  obliged  to  declare  the  truth,  and  cannot  sufficiently 
declare  what  is  true  concerning  his  lasting  renown  abroad ;  nor  hov|r 
constant  and  christian  his  Ipve  has  been  to  you ;  otherwise,  the  ex« 
cessive  grief  of  his- spirit  had  undoubtedly  rendered  him  desperate, 
and  accessary  to  his  own  death.  The  rumour  of  his  death  implied, 
that  his  love '.  might  be  termed  dead,  because,  without  the  hope  of 
enjoying  its  object. 

God  knows,  said  Agnes,  how  much  I  desired  to  be  married  to 
him ;  but  fortune  has  so  ordered,  that  I  should  be  the  wife  of  Fadrick, 
though  much  against  my  inclinations,  Yea,  I  must  add,  seeing  thia 
subject  is  pleasant,  that  the  love  of  Placidus  is  of  great  force  with 
me  to  this  hour.  It  is  true,  I  am  obliged  every  way  to  bear  a  suit^ 
|U)ie  reject  to  Fadrick,  who  )uis  continued  all  along  a  ki^d  husband, 
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never  belieTing  the  odd  aspersions  with  which  his  josolemt  nephewsi 
Charles  and  Bernard,  endeaTOured  to  brand  me, 

I  know,  said  Viteli,  that  many  waters  cannot  quench  love,  bat  i| 
must  break  forth  after  some  manner  .or  other;  and,  methinks,  tho 
divine  providence  has  conducted  me  hither  in  a  good  season ;  there- 
fore, seeing  that  I  am  persuaded,  that,  according  to  the  coarse  of 
nature,  Fadrick  cannot  live  fifteen  days,  madam,  if  you  be  pleased^ 
I  shall  in  the  mean  time  contrive  and  carry  on  matters  so  dexterously, 
that,  by  yonr  husband's  last  will,  and  without  ^e  least  opposition^ 

fou  may  enjoy  your  beloved  PlacLdus,  instead  of  his  father* 
have  heard  Fadrick,  replied  the  lady,  at  sundry  times,  in  a  most 
patfaetical  and  passionate  manner  expressing  sorrow  and  grief  for  the 
death  of  his  great  and  real  friend  Placidus,  as  he  called  him;  for^ 
said  he,  if  my  son  were  alive,  I  would  dispose  of  my  substance  to 
turn  and  you ;  ordering,  withal,  your  cohabitation,  under  the  notipii 
of  husband  and  wife.  But,  supposing  Placidus  be  jet  alive,  our  unioq 
will  meet  with  great  opposition  from  Fadrick's  insolent  nephews.  Nay, 
madam,  said  he,  leave  that  to  me  ^  for  I  am  willing  to  los^  ifte  reputa^ 
tion  of  a  gentleman,  yea,  and  life  itself,  if  I  do  iiot  i^rry  ;po  the  mati 
terso  wittily^  that,  in  great  peace,  withoutthe  least  shadow  of  fear  or 
^nger,  you  shall  enjoy  Placidus  fo^  your  loving  husband.  Thu9 
Agnes  went  to  her  closet  with  great  joy.  Placidus  could  not  easily 
lie  pei)9uaded  of  the  possibility  of  the  matter,  yet  his  compiiBion^s 
pregnant  wit  and  knowledge  added  some  confidence  to  hkn:  foe 
Viteli  had  undertaken,  not  only  to  remove  Fadrick's  present  distem* 
per,  but  also  to  renew  his  youth  and  strength,  chiefly  th^,  by 
such  means  (a  sophism  indeed  I)  Placidus  might  attain  t0  the  eum 
joyment  of  his  longed-for  Agnes:  for  wMch  cause,  said  the  ingeni* 
ous  Viteli,  in  the  presence  of  learned  physicians,  you  slvill,  in  a 
Tery  short  time,  perceive  Fadrick  brisk  and  vigorous,  with  teeth, 
kur,  and  colour  suitable  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years^  Tho^e 
learned  men  laughed  him  to  scorn,  and  the  lady  doubted  of  th^ 
natter  greatly;  but,  to  put  an  end  to  doubting  .and  mocking,  he 
f poke  to  the  physicians,  in  the  presence  of  Agnes,  Charles,  and 
Bernard,  after  this  manner: 

I  must  confess,  the  opposition  of  such  judicious  men  might  terrify 
Galen,  Hippocrates,  and  iEsculapius,  of  whom  it  is  reported,  that 
he  raised  himself  from  the  dead :  How  much,  then,  may  a  novico 
^such  as  I  am)  tremble,  when  I  consider,  that  (  have  undertaken, 
In  your  presence,  to  demonstrate  how  the  radical  moisture  may  bo 
restored,  insomuch  that  decrepid  old  age  shall  be  constrained  to- 
dothe  itself  with  the  colour,  vigour,  and  other  qualities  of  brisk 
youth !  Nevertheless,  the  strengtii,  which  jattends  truth  reduced  to 
practice,  revives  my  feinting  spirits ;  so  that  with  confidence  I  affirm 
the  certaunty,.as  well  a9  the  posMbility  of  my  demenstrfttion ;  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  evince  in  the  Spanish  tongue^  though  with  the 
greater  difficulty,  for  the  satisfaction'  of  Agues,  Cliaiies,  and  Ber* 
fud^  the  parties  mostly  goncerned. 
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Gtentlemen^ 

You  know  Tety  well,  experience,  authority,  and  reason  are  ifi^ 
ftureBt  fonndationB,  by  which  any  truth  can  be  supported;  from  all 
which  my  proposition  shall  be  made  evident. 

The  learned  Amoldas,  Villa  Nova,  Tully,  Paracelsus,  Cardanns, 
and  others,  whom  we  need  not  mention,  fayour  us  in  this  point ;  ai 
also  the  alchymists  arbor  rite ;  so.  that  authorities  abound  with  us. 

In  the  next  place,  Blaicus  de  Taranto  affirms,  that  in  Saguntum, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia,  therre  was  a  nun  of  sixty  years,  whoso 
age  was  renewed,  having  teeth,  hair,  colour,  and  vigour,  as  if  she 
had  been  but  thirty  years  old. 

And  Antonius  Torqucmada,  in  his  dialogues,  gives  us  an  ac« 
count  of  an  old  man,  who  was  restored  to  strength,  being  one-hun- 
dred years  old ;  after  which  wonderful  change  he  lived  fifty  years^. 
From  wluch  author,  and  common  tradition,  we  hear  of  such  anr 
instance  in  Toledo.  All  learned  men  know  that  passage  related  by* 
Ferdinandus  de  Castaneda,  lib.  viii.  and  by  Petrus  Malfeus,  lib.  iih 
Hist.  Ind,  how  that  a  nobleman  of  India  lired  three  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  in  which  time  his  age  was  renewed  thrice. 

If  we  consult  reason,  Ve  shall  find  her  no  less  fayonrable,  than 
authority  or  experience;  for,  what  is  youth,  but  an  equality  or  pro. 
portion  of  natural  heat  and  radical  moisture?  yea,  according  to 
Galen,  and  all  other  learned  physicians,  the  difference  of  the  ages  it 
deduced  from  the  different  operations  of  the  natural  heatv  And 
Aristotle  affirms,  that  the  nature  of  old  age  consists  in  frigidity  and 
ticcity ;  from  whose  explication,  Lib.  de  Long,  et  Brer.  Vit«,  we 
learn,  that  such  men  wax  old  soonest,  whose  lires  have  been  at« 
tended  vrith  greatest  labours  and  cares,  which  cause  a  dispendium  of 
natural  heat.  Therefore,  if  this  be  true,  it  seems  that  humid  me* 
dicaments,  with  hot  potions  and  applications,  may  restore  decaying 
age,  by  reducing  the  radical  moisture^  and  natural  heat,  to  such  m 
proportion  as  they  enjoy  in  youth.  And  it  is  observed,  that  the 
iXvine  Providence  has  furnished  dirers  stones,  herbs,  and  waters, 
with  qualities  which,  if  known,  would  siience  all  cavillings  in  this 
matter.  It  is  reported  by  Cardanus,  I^ngius,  and  Petrus  Chieza^ 
that  in  Bonica  and  Lucaya,  wells  are  extant,  ^ose  waters  are  more 
delicious  than  the  choicest  wines,  having  in  them  virtue  to  renew  a 
man's  age:  This  is  testified  by  Aristotle,  lib.  iii.  Hist.  Antmafr 
cap.  1%  and  other  authors  of  good  note.  Homer  riso  mcntioneth 
the  like  of  herbs.  And,  methinks,  althov^h  the  simpler,  requisite 
for  producing  such  strange  effects,  be  not  commonly  known,  yet  it 
is  a  male  tequiiur  to  infer,  therefore  no  man  knows  them:  Yea,  no 
man  in  sober  reason  can  deny,  that  spirits  are  contained  in  herbs^ 
waters,  and  stones;  which  1)efng  once  granted,  tt  necessarily  follows, 
that  tiiese,  when  well  extracted  and  applied,  may  serve  to  carry  on 
•och  a  rare  work,  as  I  now  mention,  and  am  about  to  demonstrate* 
Further,  it  is  observable,  that  I  hare  been  travelling  manyyearas 
\ij  which  I  had  occasion  to  discourse  with  Mahomet's  physiciaasi 
aa  also  with  Arabians,  PeniBAS|  and  Phoenicians  ^  upon  which  coih 
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iideration  It  maj  be  aaspected,  that  I  know  things  not  discoTeredy 
as  yet,  (n  this  place :  Wherefore  I  shall,  with  God's  grkte,  restore 
Fadrick  to  strength  and  health,  seeing  I  perfectly  understand  his 
malady  and  complexion.  But  you  may  ask,  if,  in  such  a  case,  h0 
mi^  be  called  young  ?  I  answer,  not  at  all ;  but  that  he  is  in  a  better 
disposition  for  life,  according  to  his  nature.  Now,  if  this  theory 
suffice  not  to  stop  the  mouths  of  wranglers,  the  matter  shall  be  put 
beyond  all  doubt  by  practice.  Thus  ended  Viteli  his  pertinent  dis« 
course ;  who,  after  the  dying  old  man  had  been  committed  to  him, 
made  a  paction,  that  none  should  disturb  him,  by  coming  into  the 
room,  where  he  was,  to  tarry  with  the  sick  person,  except  such  as 
he  called ;  and  that  apothecaries  should  grant  him  what  simples  he 
pleased  to  ask.  All  persons  consented  to  those  demands,  but  none 
more  cordially  and  chearfully  than  Agnes,  who  was  privy  to  Viteli's 
design.  The  next  day  was  appointed  for  the  work.  Viteli,  haying 
repaired  to  his  lodging,  discovered  to  Placidus  how  much  he  was 
applauded  by  the  physicians;  and  also  that  Agnes  was  exceeding 
glad,  the  young  men,  Charles  and  Bernard,  being  much  dejected ; 
and  he  persisted  in  the  former  confidence,  that  all  things  would  sue 
ceed  aright,  and  be  brought  to  an  happy  issue.  He  strictly  charged 
Placidus  to  eschew  all  society,  considering,  that  the  non-observance 
of  that  mle  had  a  necessary  tendency  to  mar  the  curious  contrivance. 
Then  he  returned  to  the  patient,  to  whom  he  gave  a  potion,  which, 
being  mingled  with  a  little  poison,  set  the  old  man's  tongue  at  work, 
giving  vigour  and  agility  to  his  body  in  a  short  time,  to  the  adminu 
lion  of.  all  beholders. 

After  which,  Viteli  spoke  privately  to  Agnes,  saying :  Madam, 
Fadrick  will  not,  in  all  probability,  live  nine  days ;  therefore  it  is 
convenient  to  call  Placidus,  seeing  the  old  man,  in  his  last  will,  has 
made  you  his  heir,  appointing  a  thousand  pounds  for  each  of  his  ne* 
phews,  to  either  of  which  if  you  be  married,  the  possessions  set 
m-part  for  you  are  lost*  but,  if  you  chuse  Placidus  for  your  husband, 
lie  must  in  all  reason  receive  the  half  of  his  father's  substance. 
Now  you  see  how  nearly  yon  are  concerned  to  hearken  to  my  pro. 
positions,  seeing  matters  shall  be  so  dexterously  carried  on,  that 
all  persons  will  conclude  Fadrick  yet  alive.  This,  I  hope,  will 
prove  acceptable  and  comfortable  to  you  and  Placidus,  whom  I 
ought  to  serve,  according  to  my  capacity,  while  I  live. 

The  old  man  will  go  down  to  the  grave  with  joy,  bv  this  course, 
which  will  create  affliction  to  his  insolent  nephews.  Not  long  after. 
Fadrick  dieth,  and  is  buried  after  a  most  clandestine  manner  f  in 
-whose  place  they  substitute  Placidus,  whom  all  persons  affirmed  to 
have  been  Fadrick  restored  to  health  and  vigour :  which  business 
lieing  fully  concluded,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  parties  mostly  con. 
cemed,  Viteli  prosecuted  his  design  of  travelling.  This  relation 
discovers  much  of  the  world's  deceitfnlness,  which  is  frequently 
defended  by  great  authorities  improved  with  disingenulty. 

Sir,  I  shall  add  no  more  concerning  the  solemnity  at  Madrid,  and. 
the  Idstofy  of  Placidus,  wishing  that  your  pleasure  in  reading  may 
correspond  to  tiie  desire  I  entertidned  to  satisfy  your  curiosity  in 
writing  the  same.  FareweU 
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OB, 

A  WONDERFUL  AND   TRAGICAL   RELATION 

OP  A 

VOYAGE  FROM  THE  INDIES; 

VHiere,  by  extraordinary  hardships,  and  extremities  of  the  late 
great  Frosts,  sereral  of  the  seamen,  and  others,  miserably  perished ; 
and,  for  want  of  ProTision,  cast  lots  for  their  Lives,  and  were  forced 
to  eat  one  another ;  and  how  a  Dutch  Merchant  eat  part  of  his  own 
Children,  and  then  murdered  hunself  because  he  would  not  kill 
his  Wife :  With  the  miraculous  preservation  of  George  Carpinger, 
an  English  Seaman,  and  the  Dutch  Merchant's  wife,  now  a.shore 
at  Plymouth.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  D,  B.  of  London,  Merchant. 
Quarto,  containing  eight  pages,  printed  at  London  for  J.  Conyers, 
at  the  Black  Raven  in  DucluLane,  1684, 
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.CC0RDIN6.  to  promise  in  my  last,  I  'hare  inquired  into  the 
particulars  of  that  so  tragical  a  relation  therein  mentioned,  the 
which,  without  any  prologue,  I  shall  lay  down  in  its  naked  truth, 
as ,  I  had  the  same  from  the  mouth  of  the  survivors  who  are  now  at 
xny  house,  which,  if  you  please,  take  as  follow :— A  gentleman  called 
the  Heer  van  Essell,  native  of  the  Low.Countries,  having  had  the 
education  of  a  merchant  at  home,  was  resolved  to  improve  his  patri^ 
mony  in  some  foreign  parts:  To  which  end,  being  thereunto  the 
inore  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  a  strict  correspondence  with 
several  of  hi^  countr^'.men,  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  the  Indies, 
whither  he  ah-ived  about  the  year  1670.  And,  by  the  industrious 
'management  of  his  affairs,  increased  his  estate  so  considerably,  that 
few  men  in  those  parts  lived  in  greater  splendor ;  being  thus  settled 
about  seven  years ;  afterwards  he  came  acquainted  with  the  daughter 
of  a  Dutch  merchant  of  great  fortune,  a  gentle^woman  of  many 
worthy  accomplishments,  and  exceeding  beautiful.  Our  merchant, 
being  much  taken  with  her  port  and  beauty,  made  his  addresses  to 
her,  and,  resolving  to  change  his  condition,  found  her  not  altogether 
averse  to  his  happiness  ;  which,  by  degrees,  he  raised  to  consent, 
and  obtained  her  for  his  wife,  with  whom  he  lived  very  happily  lor 
several  years,  till  he  had  increased  his  estate  to  such  a  portion,  as 
made  him  think  to  return  to  his  own  country,  where  he  first  drew 
breath,  and  had  left  his  relations ;  communicating  which  design  t9 
his  lady,  she  readily  assented  to  the  voyage,  ami  aocordiDgiy  h^ 
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VMde  preparation  to  gathel*  his  estate  into  a  bottom,  and  take  leavo. 
of  the  Indies,  which  in  a  short  time  he  effected ;  and  being  supplied 
with  a  vessel  that  liad  discharged  herself  at  the  said  port,  he  hired 
the  same  for  Rotterdam,  and  therein  imbarked  himself,  his  wifey 
two  children,  and  one  servant,  with  all  his  estate,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  considerable  cargo,  and,  in  August  last,  took  shippings 
The  flattering  sea,  which  too  often  beguiles  us  to  our  undoing,  pro« 
mised  him  for  the  first  two  months  a  very  happy  voyage,  and  filled 
his  heart  with  hopes  of  touching  the  shore,  the  long  absence  of  his 
friends  rendered  very  desirable  to  him,  and  buoyed  up  with  the 
expectation  of  a  happiness  cruel  fate  had  designed  to  deprive  him  of^ 
was  on  a  sudden  becalmed  ;  insomuch  that,  for  several  weeks,  they 
eonld  scarce  tell  whether  they  were  forwarded  a  league's  space ;  in 
which  time,  of  the  sixteen  seamen  and  master  that  was  on  board,  by. 
i|  disease  that  increased  amongst  them,  several  died,  and,  by  degrees 
their  provision  growing  short,  they  were  forced  to  deal  the  same 
more  sparingly  about,  hoping,  by  their  care,  they  might  have  enough 
to  serve  them  through  their  voyage,  and  made  the  best  way  they 
could  to  their  desired  port;  yet,  such  was  their  misfortune,  that  thej 
failed  of  their  expectation,  and  came  to  see  the  last  of  what  they 
had  spent,  and  for  four  days  lived  without  any  sustenance;  and,  the 
wind  being  cross,  they  could  not  make  land,  where  they  might  re^ 
yictnal,  but  were  forced  to  keep  on  their  voyage.  Their  extremity 
was  such,  that  tlie  two  children,  not  so  well  able  to  bear  the  harcL 
ships  as  others,  both  died,  on  whose  bodies,  notwithstanding  th^ 
tears  and  intreaties  of  the  merchant  and  his  wife,  they  were  forced 
to  feed ;  which  being  in  a  short  time  consumed,  it  came  to  be  con* 
iidered,  Imving  no  sight  nor  hope  of  any  shore,  that  they  must 
either  all  of  them  submit  to  the  fate  that  threatened  them,  or  contrive 
9ome  other  method  to  save  themselves,  which  at  present  they  had  not 
the  least  prospect  of,  unless,  in  the  common ,  calamity,  they  con* 
tented  by  lot,  or  otherwise,  to  destroy  some  one  in  the  number  to 
save  the  rest ;  which  unwillingly  they  were  at  length  inforced  to, 
and  jointly  agreed,  that,  according  to  the  number  then  on  board,  ih^j 
should  number  so  many  lots,  and  on  whom  number  one  fell,  he  should 
be  slain,  and  number  two  should  be  his  executioner.  But  herea  disputo 
arose,  whether  the  merchant's  wife,  whose  two  children  bad  to  her  great 
grief  been  already  eaten,  in  favour  to  her  sex,  should  not  be  exempted 
from  the  fatal  lot:  some  were  of  opinion  she^ought,  and  particularly  on^ 
Geoige  Carpinger,  a  stout  English  seaman,  used  his  endeavours  to 
work  the  company  to  assent  thereunto ;  but  as  nothing  is  so  voraci* 
oos  or  cruel  as  the  jaws  of  hunger,  on  the  one  hand,  or  so  estimable 
as  life  on  the  other,  he  could  not  effect  his  design ;  so  that,  the 
majority  having  over.ruled  his  arguments,  they  drew  in  common^ 
and  such  was  &eir  misfortune,  that  the  lot  fell  on  the  woman  for 
death,  and  on  her  husband  for  executioner.  Miserable  was  the 
lamentation  of  the  husband  and  wife,  that  so  fatal  a  mischance  should 
for  ever  part  them ;  yet  tears  and  intreaties  were  ineffectual,  so  that 
nothing  but  submission  was  left,  though  the  merchant's  servant  and 
Carpinger  stood  resolutely  against  the  rest,  and  resolved  to  sparf 
you  »•  G 
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tb«m  ;  wMcb  the  merchant  perceWing,  and  knowing  their  force  was 
too  little  to  accomplish  their  wishes,  with  a  settled  countenance, 
poke  to  them  to  the  following  purport ;  ^  Honest  friends,  for  such 
^  you  have  approved  yourselres  to  me,  you  have  seen  the  hardship  of 
^  my  fate ;  and,  since  it  Is  drove  to  this  point,  I  am  resolved  never 
^  to  be  her  executioner,  who  hath  been  so  loving  and  just  a  wife  to 
^  me;  but  in  her  stead  am  resolved  myself  to  be  the  sacrifice;  and 
^  therefore  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  is,  that  you  stand  her  friends, 
'  when  I  am  dead ;  what  is  in  this  vessel  does,  as  you  know,  belong 
^  to  me;  spare  nothing  of  it  to  serve  her,  and  with  these  notes,  if 
^  ever  that  you  arrive  at  Rotterdam,  though  all  in  thi»  cargo  be  lost, 
*  you  shall  be  plentifully  rewarded.'  Which  after  he  had  said,  and 
hey  with  tears  had  heard,  being  about  to  answer  him,  he  drew  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  which  he  so  unexpectedly  discharged,  that 
they  had  not  time  to  prevent  it,  and  shot  himself  in  the  head,  of 
which  wound  he  immediately  died. 

The  cry  they  made  at  his  fall,  and  the  noise  of  the  pistol,  were 
quickly  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  ship's  crew,  which  soon  called 
them  thither ;  nor  was  his  wife  long  absent,  who,  poor  lady,  had 
been  preparing  herself  for  her  end,  which,  by  tiiis  less  pleasing 
disaster,  she  saw  prevented.  The  tears  she  shed  and  extravagancies 
she  acted  at  so  dismal  a  tragedy,  were  but  needless  to  recount, 
since  none  arc  so  hard-hearted  but  may  in  some  measure  judge:  she 
sonnded  and  almost  died  with  grief,  and  be^ed  to  be  her  own  exe* 
cutioner,  but  she  was  too  narrowly  watched  by  her  servant  and 
Carpinger,  to  effect  so  cruel  a  purpose ;  their  eyes  never  left  her, 
lind  their  cares  were  more  for  her  preservation  than  their  own ;  but 
in  Tain  was  all  their  watchfulness  against  the  enemy  from  without, 
when  she  harboured  in  her  own  breast  a  foe  sufficient  to  destroy  m 
greater  strength  than  grief  had  left  her ;  for  no  intreaties  could  per. 
made  her  to  feed  on  that  dear  corpse  she  had  so  often  cherished, 
but  what  share  thereof,  the  hardship  of  her  fate  allowed  her  for  her 
food,  she  embalmed  with  her  tears,  and  by  renewed  vows  promises 
to  share  fortunes  with  it,  and  be  buried  in  the  same  unwonted  grave 
In  which  that  tlesh  was  distributed,  she  once  so  much  admired ;  which 
she  had  near  accomplished,  having  had  no  food  in  that  time  but  two 
rats,  which  were  fortunately  taken,  and  presented  to  her  by  Car. 
pinger,  at  such  time  as  the  fatal  lot  was  to  take  its  second  round,  in 
which  she  was  resolved  to  share,  notwithstanding  all  the  intreaties  of 
Carpinger  and  her  servant ;  and,  in  short,  she  had  her  wish,  and 
drew  again  a  second  time  her  own  sentence,  which  she  welcomed 
snore  than  a  bridal  day;  and,  being  just  ready  to  yield  her  throat  te 
the  executioner' s  knife,  she  had  certainly  fell,  had  not  Carpinger, 
witii  two  more,  whom  he  hired,  stepped  in,  and  resolutely  withstood 
the  execution ;  upon  which  quarrel  they  drew  their  faulchions,  and 
four  persons  were  slain,  amongst  whom  the  faithful  servant  was  one. 
This  was  a  sufficient  morsel  for  the  present,  and  staid  the  bloody 
hunger  of  the  survivors,  who  were  now  reduced  to  fije  or  six  per* 
sons  besides  the  lady  ;  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain  they  were  then 
fed  more  plenteonsly  than  for  some  months  preceding,  but  sack 
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Was  the  rigoar  of  their  fate,  that,  by  the  unusual  diet,  most  of  their 
men  were  dead,  juat  as  they  got  sight  of  the  I^ands-ehd  of  England ; 
and,  haying  but  rery  few  hands  to  work  their  vessel,  they  found  that, 
from  the  dangers  they  had  been  so  long  in,  a  second  threatened  them 
from  the  severity  of  the  late  season,  for,  the  ice  being  there  in  very 
great  flakes,  they  found  themselves  drove  amidst  the  same  towards 
the  shore,  from  whence  they  could  not  disengage  the  ship ;  in  which 
time,  Carpinger,  being  a  person  of  a  voluble  tongue,  and  formerhf 
well  bred  at  Stepney  near  London^  where  his  father,  captain  Carpin. 
ger,  had  long  lived,  used  all  the  consolation  he  could,^  by  words 
or  device,  to  comfort  the  despairing  lady,  till,  at  length,  she  was 
prevailed  to  hearken  to  him,  and  give  her  promise  to  spare  all 
violence  on  herself,  and  wait  her  better  fortune ;  in  this  case  they 
lay  for  six  days,  till  all  but  two  persons,  besides  themselves,  were 
dnd,  and  these  so  miserably  weak  they  could  not  leave  their  caK 
bins,  so  that,  being'froze  In,  they  could  not  stir.  Carpinger  wkh 
the  lady  resolved  to  venture  on  the  ice,  and  set  forward  towards  the 
shore;  which  she  the  rather  nndertook,  for  that  she  hoped  hereby 
to  find  a  grave  in  those  waves  on  which  she  had  lost  what  she  loved 
above  her  own  preservation.  With  this  resolution,  Carpinger,  taking 
dwfge  of  the  lady,  got  a  plank  and  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  and 
with  these  left  the  ship,  and,  with  great  danger  nod  difficulty,  in  six 
hours  got  safe  to  shore,  having  opportunity  only  of  saving  a  casket 
of  jewels,  which  he  brought  off  with  lum,  where,  at  my  own  house^ 
the  said  parties  now  remain,  in  reasonable  health :  and,  considerin§ 
the  care  and  kindness  of  Carpinger,  the  lady  seems  much  *to  iavour 
him,  and,  when  the  tiine  of  monrniajf  is  over,  will,  undoubtedly^ 
Bake  him  Inppy  in  lier  enhmces. 

Sib, 

Yon  may,  according  to  the  credit  I  have  with  you,  communicatief 
6lt9  to  the  publick,  if  you  think  fit ;  after  Easter  I  intend  to  see 
yon  at  London,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  I  am 

Your  Servant, 
Plymouth, 
Feb.  »,  1683.  J-  G. 

Poitseript 

I  should  have  given  you  some  account  of  the  ship,  called  the 
De  Ray ter  of  Rotterdam,  which  we  see  at  a  distance :  but  as  yet  tiie 
frost  is  so  hard  we  cannot  get  to  her,  but  have  small  hopes  of  pre^ 
serving  her.  J*  G. 

This  relation  is  jnstified  for  troth,  by  ns, 

John  Cross,  >  o^_,-„ 

William  Atkins,  J  ^""' 
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THE  SHE-WEDDING  ;• 

OR 

A  MAD  MARRIAGE, 
BETWEEN  MARY,  A  SEAMAN'S  MISTRESS^ 

MARGARET,  A  CARPENTER'S  WIFE, 
AT  DEPTFORD. 

Being  a  full  relation  of  a  cunning  Intrigue,  carried  on  and  managed 
by  two  Women,  to  hide  th<'  discovery  of  a  great  13elly,  and  msJ^e 
the  parents  of  her  Sweet-heart  provide  for  the  same ;  for  which 
fact  the  said  parties  were  both  committed ;  and  one  of  them  now 
remains  in  the  Round-house  at  Greenwich,  the  other  being 
-  bailed  out.  London,  printed  by  Geo.  Groom,  at  the  sign  of 
the  Blue  Ball  in  Thames-street,  over  against  Baynard's  casde^ 
1684*  Quarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  hath  been  the  policy  of  the  prince  of  darkness  in  all  ages,  when 
any  work  of  his  was  to  be  carried  on,  which  required  a  more  than 
ordinary  cunning,  to  employ  a  female  craft  therein :  Nor  indeed 
from  his  first  attempt  in  that  kind,  in  the  betraying  our  mother  Eve, 
did  he  ever  find  reason  to  blame  his  discretion  in  the  said  method, 
since  he  scarce  ever  failed  thereby  of  his  ends.  It  was  by  a  Dalilah 
^  betrayed  the  strongest ;  by  strange  women  the  wisest ;  by  an  aduU 
teress  the  best  of  men  in  scripture  chronology.  Whence  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  still  he  courts  them ;  and  every  day  he  shews  us  what 
advantage  he  can  make  to  himself  of  that  subtle  sex.  A  remarkable 
instanpe  whereof  I  shall  here  present  you  with. 

At'  Deptford  in  the  county  of  Kent,  at  the  sign  of  the  King's* 
Head,  for  some  time  past,  ^as  a  maid-servant  in  the  house,  there 
hath  lived  one  Mary,  who  hath  pretended  herself,  in  her  conversa- 
tion, reserved  and  honest  enough  for  one  of  her  age,  being  thirtj 
br  thereabouts,  till  about  seven  or  eight  months  past  she  used  ordi* 
tiarily  to  keep  company  with  one  Gharles  Persons,  a  young  man 
lately  gone  to  sea,  with  whom  she  was  observed  to  be  somewhat 
familiar ;  insomuch  that  the  neighbours  looked  upon  her  as  either 
married  to  him,  or  at  least  as  free  of  her  favours  as  if  she  had ;  and 
in  ft  little  time  her  squeamish  stomach  gave  her  mistress  cause  to 
regard  her  more  narrowly,  and  began  to  suspect  that  her  sweet, 
heart  had  given  her  a  belly  full  of  love,  as  afterwards  it  proved  bat 

•  TliU  Is  tbe  50|tb  Artklc  ia  the  cttalotur  of  Pamphkti  Ib  the  Hirlciu  Ubnry* 
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foe  true;  for  flmt,  about  the  beginning  of  this  last  month  of  Jalj^ 
the  same  appeared  so  evident  that  none  but  observed  it,  and  charged 
her  therewith,  much  about  the  time  that  Charles  Parsons  left  her,  to 
pursue  a  TOjage  to  the  Indies ;  upon  which,  being  no  longer  able  to 
hide  the  same,  she  freely  confessed  that  Hans  in  Kelder  was  then  six 
months  old,  and  that  Charles  Persons  was  the  father  thereof,  apply, 
ing  herself  accordingly  to  his  mother,  and  acquainting  her  that  they 
were  married,  desiring  her  to  assist  her  towards  her  lying^wn. 

The  mother,  suspecting  the  matter,  began  a  little  to  demur  there* 
upon,  and  enquire  into  the  time  and  place,  when  and  where  the  same 
was  consummated;  to  which  questions  our  said  Mary  returned  a 
satisfaction ;  but  yet  the  old  woman,  still  doubting  thereof,  urged 
that  she  m^ht  produce  her  certificate;  and  that,  if  she  found  the  same 
true,  she  would  provide  for  her,  and  what  she  went  with ;  which  if 
she  could  not  procure,  she  was  resolved  never  to  look  on  her. 

This  answer,  put  so  elose  to  Mary,  began  to  make  her  look 
about  herself,  and  set  her  wits  upon  the  rack  how  she  should  deceive 
the  mother,  which  at  length  she  compassed,  wit  being  then  certainly 
readiest,  when  necessity  is  the  strongest ;  but  thinking  as  the  old 
woman  when  she  carried  her  dog  a  gossiping,  that  two  heads  were 
better  than  one,  she  was  resolved  to  advise  with  a  neighbour  of  her'a 
that  was  her  friend,  and  by  name  Margaret,  the  wife  of  a  carpenter 
living  hard  by,  how  she  should  accomplish  her  intent,  which  after 
some  time,  remembering  a  story  that  had  been  told  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  how  that  two  men,  that  had  a  design  on  a  parson's  wife,  agreed 
to  dress  the  youngest  in  women's  cloaths,  and  accordingly  to  marry 
each  other ;  thereby  designing,  by  a  liberal  reward  to  the  parson,  to 
get  an  admission  for  the  first  night  into  the  house  to  play  the  love, 
scuffle  for  the  pretended  wife's  maiden.head;  by  which  oppon. 
tunity,  whilst  the  parson  was  at  his  morning  studies,  the  party 
who  represented  the  wife,  and  was  enamoured  of  the  good  man's 
bed-fellow,  changed  beds,  and  left  her  nominal  husband,  to  enjoy 
the  real  wife;  which  the  parson  not  at  all  suspecting,  readily 
assented  to,  and  ignorantly  brought  cuckoldom  upon  himself* 
Remembering  I  say  diis  story,  they  consented  with  themselves,  that 
two  women  might  as  well  commit  matrimony  as  two  men,  and  in  a 
different  garb  deceive  the  eyes  of  any  .who  should  be  the  spectators 
thereof. 

Which  design  being  thus  agreed  on,  the  carpenter's  wife  gets  a  suit 
of  her  husband's  cloaths,  in  which  she  arrays  herself,  and  sets  to 
work  (without  her  chief.too1)  to  act  the  man's  part,  practising  her 
congees  and  dialect,  to  be  perfect  therein,  against  the  day  she  designed 
io  act  the  same,  which  soon  after  came  about;  and,  having  all 
things  ready,  away  they  trudged  for  St.  George's  church  in  South* 
wark,  the  carpenter's  wife  taking  upon  her  the  name  of  Charles 
Parsons,  and  representing  him :  They  gave  notice  of  their  intentions 
to  the  dark  of  the  parish,  that  they  desired  to  be  joined  in  matri. 
mony ,  which  the  minister  and  dark,  at  first  not  at  all  suspecting  - 
them,  a1  readily  consented  unto,  but  in  the  time  of  administering  the 
ceremony  they  began  a  little  to  hesitate  at  what  they  were  a  doing} 
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imagining,  by  tfae.mftness  of  her  tone,  which  she  coald  not  so  well 
counterfeit,  that  she  was  not  what  she  represented:  and  the  rather 
when  she  was  to  answer  to  those  words,  I  Chades  take  thee  Mary* 
^c.  ^e  mistook  the  words,  and  cried,  I  Margaret ;  but  thus  she 
^Eciised  it,  that  she  had  been  at  the  marriage  of  a  sister  of  her's, 
who  was  then  in  her  thoughts,  and  whidi  occarfoned  the  mistake, 
confidently  averring  herself  a  man,  and,  being  of  a  large  make  and 
an  impudent  carriage,  carried  on  and  compleated  the  deceit.  After 
which,  the  ceremony  being  ended,  and  the  certificate  a  making,  she 
drew  the  dark  aside,  telling  him,  that  true  it  was,  dabbling  with 
tiis  said  wife  before  marriage,  he  had  get  her  with  child,  and  that 
«he  was  Tery  forward,  being  near  six  mouths  goae  of  her  time; 
and,  fearing  that  his  wife's  relations,  and  his  own,  might  take 
'iiotke  of  the  date  of  the  certificate  to  his  disadvantage,  desired  that 
the  same  might  be  antedated,  premising  the  dark  to  reward  him  for 
410  dofaig:  which,  after  many  importunities,  he  at  last  consented  to; 
and,  accordingly,  dated  the  same  about  six  mouths  liefore.  HaviDg 
obtained  which  certificate,  away  they  return  for  Deptford,  and  thought 
ithem selves  now  secure  of  their  booty :  so  that  the  same  day  they 
repaired  to  the  mother  of  Parsons  aforesaid,  and  produced  what 
'•he  desired,  the  certificate  beforementioned;  which  the  okl  woman 
took  into  her  own  hands,  beginning  to  think  herself  happy  io  her 
daughter-in.law,  and  that  in  a  short  time  she  should  be  blessed  with 
•a  grand-child,  rummaging  her  old  chests  for  linoen  to  provide  for 
•clouls  and  other  necessaries  for  the  production  of  her  great  belly. 
Nor  was  Mary  her  daughter  less  glad  at  the  success  of  her  enterprise, 
'It  being  what  she  thought  would  take  o£f  the  reproach  that  was  likely 
to  succeed  upon  her,  for  the  unlawfulness  of  her  former  f rolicks  ; 
-and  likewise  as  to  the  establishment  of  her  future  fortunes.  But  this 
€un^ine  was  not  long  before  the  same  began  to  be  overshadowed  by 
-the  clouds,  that  soon  after  discovered  themselves,  ia  relation  to  her 
present  circumstances. 

For  so  it  is,  that  most  of  the  sex,  though  excellently  well  ac, 

complished  in  the  contriving  a  deceitful  intrigue,  yet  is  their  humour 

such,  that,  when  once  they  see  the  same  to  take  its  first  promises  of 

perfection,  they  are  apt  to  brag  of  its  efiects,  before  the  means  are 

•ihorougbly  settled,  that  lead  to  the  ends  thereof ;  and  then  most  es* 

pecially  when  the  good  wives  are  together  toping  their  noses  orer 

the  brandy-bottle,  or  hot-suppings,  at  a  merry-meeting  amongst 

themselves.     And  by  such  methods  came  this  intrigue  to  a  discovery  | 

for,  several  of  the  neighbours  being  together,  and  talking  of  the 

change  of  Mary's  condition,  Mary  and  Margaret  could  not  chuse 

but  smile  thereat,  and  lovingly  called  each  other  by  the  name  of 

husband  and  wife,  saying,  that  they  knew  a  couple  that  had  been 

«ix  weeks  wedded,  and  both  as  likely  as  any  two  in  England,  and 

•yet  neither  of  them  had  one  bout   since  they  were  married.^—One 

i)out,  replies  an  old  woman,  that  is  much  ;  I  would  out  off  the  tool 

of  that  husband  that  should  have  a  wife  for  two  whole  days  and 

nights,  and  never  put  it  to  the  exercise  that  God  made  it  for.— r* 

^me  rogue,  I  warrant  him,  replies  another,  to  tantalise  a  wifi^ 

after  that  rate.*— Did  I  know  the*  duU  dog^  pursues  a  third,  I  wpiilcl 
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Bet  him  up  for  all  our  neighbours  in  Deptford  and  Greenwich,  to 
make  a  publick  pissing.poBt  of.-^Intolerable,  says  a  fourth^  a 
whole  month  and  a  half  to  put  a  poor  wife  upon  longing,  he  desenrea 
to  be  carbonadoed ;  and,  were  the  good  woman  of  my  mind,  if  I 
pawned  my  petticoat  that  covered  me,  I  would  have  some  honest 
fellow  to  feiieTe  me  in  what  I  most  wanted,  and  make  him  do  it 
before  the  rogue's  face,  that  he  might  see  and  be  satisfied  he  was 
what  he  deserred  to  be,  the  most  notorious  cuckold  in  Deptford:-— 
and  there  are,  says  another,  as  many  good  crests,  to  my  knowledge^ 
in  this  town,  as  any  place  of  its  bigness  between  this  ana 
Graresend. 

The  discourse  between  them  being  much  to  this  purpose,  the  parties 
concerned  fell  out  into  a  great  laughter  to  see  their  neighbours  in 
such  a  feud,  and  told  them  it  was  a  truth ;  and  scarce  one  in  that 
company  but  knew  the  parties,  and  that  they  had  conversed  with  them 
that  day,  which  set  them  all  upon  the  tenters,  to  know  the  person, 
every  one  guessing  at  his  neighbour,  and  examining  who  it  should 
be : — ^Well,  says  Margaret,  as  for  that,  in  a  few  days,  you  shall  be 
made  acquainted  therewith,  but,  for  die  present,  left  them  to  con- 
sider thereof;  till,  being  further  urged,  she  added,  why  may  not 
two  women  be  married  together  in  Deptford,  as  well  as  Susan  and 
Sarah  at  Fish.street.hill  ? 

Upon  this,  some  of  the  company  began  to  suspect  the  matter,  and 
told  Mrs.  Persons  of  the  discourse  abovesaid ;  possessing  her  so 
far  therewith,  that  she  resolved  to  go  and  inquire  at  the  Church 
where  the  certificate  had  mentioned  her  son  and  supposed  daughter^, 
in-law  to  have  been  married;  upon  inquiry  wherein  to,  the  church« 
book  was  searched,  and,  at  the  day  mentioned  therein,  no  such 
persons  were  found  to  have  been  recorded  ;  which  further  increased 
her  suspicion,  so  that  she,  entering  upon  the  description ^of  the  parties^ 
and  acquainting  the  clerk  with  her  supposition,  put  him  in  remem- 
brance of  the  late  couple  he  had  joine<l,  and,  turning  to  tliat  time^ 
found  the  same  out;  adding  withal,  that,  ever  since  the  said  marriage, 
he  had  been  highly  suspicious  of,  and  concerned  within  himself,  at 
the  cheat  The  matter  then  appearing  very  plain,  home  goes  the 
old  woman,  and  discards  her  supposed  daughter  from  her  favour, 
alledging  the  falsity  of  her  pretences,  and  declaring  to  all  the  neigh, 
bourfaood  how  base  a  trick  had  been  put  upon  her. 

Insomuch,  that  it  became  the  publick  discourse  of  the  whole 
town,  and  none  but  were  talking  of  the  seaman's  mistress,  that  had 
married  Margaret,  the  carpenter's  wife ;  every  one  bestowing  one 
twit  or  other  upon  her  for  tlie  same,  the  young  maids  laughing  at  the 
flat  sport  they  had  the  first  night ;  the  graver  matrons  at  the  im- 
pudence of  the  parties  that  should  so  vilify  and  disgrace  the  honest 
state  of  matrimony ;  looking  upon  it  as  a  scandal  to  their  sex  in 
general.  Upoi;!  all  which,  the  parson,  that  married  them,  made  « 
complaint  thereof  to  the  civil  magistrate,  who  committed  them  both 
to  the  Round.house  in  Greenwich,  and  bound  them  over  to  answer 
the  same  at  the  next  assizes,  where  Margaret  hath  been  since  baU<^ 
OUt|  and  Mary  yet  continues  there. 

e  4 
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X^UXEMBOURG,  the  metropolis  of  the  dachy«  bearing  the  same 
name,  15  finely  seated,  commodious,  of  a  great  compass,  and  very 
strpng ;  being  also  indifferently  full  of  houses  :  the  principal  church 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  There  is  besides,  a  very  fair  convent 
which,  as  it  is  said,  the  inscriptions  also  upon  the  walls  thereof, 
testifying  as  much,  was  one  pf  the  first  of  St.  Francis's  order,  built 
in  his  life.time.  This  town  has  undergone  ipany  misfortunes, 
liaving,  upon  all  occasions  of  war,  served  for  the  butt,  whereat 
fortune  discharged  her  arrows.  It  was,  in  the  yfar  1^42,  taken 
|ind  plunder  red  by  the  French,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  son  to  the  great  king,  Francis  the  First.  In  the  year 
1 543,  it  was  again  taken  and  plundered  by  the  French,  and  was 
'finally,  on  the  fourth,  of  June,  in  this  present  year^  1684,  brought 
under  the  dominion  of  the  French. 

The  town  of  Lu^iembourg  is  built  upon  a  rock,  washed  almost  on 
every  side,  by  a  little  river,  called  Alsiette,  which  comes  from  tl\e 
south;  and,  having  almost  encompassed  that  place,  continues  its 
,  course  towards  the  north.  The  part  of  the  rock,  invironed  by  the 
river,  is  exceeding  steep,  and  needs  no  other  defence  but  its  natural 
situation ;  so  that  they  have  scarce  built  any  fortification^  on  tho^ 
sides.  The  side  not  invironed  by  the  river,  which  looks  towards  the 
west,  is  fortified  with  four  bastions  cut  into  the  rock,  as  is  also  the 
ditch,  which  is  very  deep.  There  are  before  these  bastions,  counter- 
'guards,  half-moons,  and  ravelins  cut  into  the  rock,  as  are  also  the 
ditches  that  cover  them.  Before  all  these  works,  there  are  two  open 
^aySj  with  their  causeys ;    the  first  whereof  Is  defended  by  four 
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n4eat)ts  of  stoiie  In  the  angles,  bearing  out  from  the  coanierscarp. 
This  side  which  is  not  invironed  by  the  river  was  the  only  place^ 
whereby  the  town  could  be  assaulted;  all  the  rest  being  found  too 
steep ;  and,  of  this  side,  the  part  attaclced  was  the  new  gate,  which 
is  on  the  north,  near  the  place  where  the  river  begins  to  turn  away 
from  the  town. 

The  French  army,  commanded  bv  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  ia. 
nested  the  place,  April  the  twenty^ighth,  1684,  N.  S.  Some  days 
^ere  spent  in  preparatives  for  the  siege,  and  taking  their  quarters. 

The  head  quarters  were  settled  from  the  height  of  Bambuche,  to 
tiie  village  of  Merle ;  and  there  were  quartered  eight  squadrons  and 
battalions,  with  four  companies  of  cannoniers.  The  quarters  of  the 
•Count  da  Plessis,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse, 
lieutenant^nerals,  were  thus  ordered :  the  first,  from  Linsing,  to 
the  hill  of  the  abbey  of  Bonnevoye,  with  seven  squadrons,  and 
eleven  battalions;  the  second,  from  the  same  hill  to  the  stream, 
which  goes  up  towards  tiie  village  of  Hant,  with  five  battalions ;  tho 
third,  from  the  river  of  Alsiette,  as  you  go  back  again  up  to  Hant, 
as  far  as  the  village  of  Homeldange,  and  there  were  posted  eight 
squadrons,  and  six  battalions.  There  were  also  quartered,  in  the 
•bottom  of  Homeldange,  two  squadrons  of  dragoons  of  the  Baron  de 
Hasfield,  with  two  battalions  of  fugeliers,  and  the  company  of  ml- 
aers  and  gunners. 

May  the  6th.  The  Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  orders,  to  open  their 
trendies. 

The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general,  for  the  day,  the  Count 
de  Broglio,  Marshal  de  Camp,  and  die  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  Brigadier 
of  Foot,  posted  themselves  between  five  and  six  in  the  evening,  on 
the  hillsof  our  Lady  of  Consolation,  with  two  battalions  of  Champaign, 
"which  had,  at  their  head,  the  Bailey  Colbert,  colonel  of  that  regi. 
ment,  one  battalion  of  Enguien,  and  one  of  La  Ferte.  The  two  first 
battalions  marched  in  a  bottom,  behind  the  chapel,  and  two  others 
on  their  left  hand,  upon  the  reverse  of  these  hills.  The  Count  de 
Talart,  brigadier  of  horse,  came  upon  the  same  hills,  with  the  horse 
'under  his  command,  which  were  four-hundred,  to  guard  the  trenches, 
having  before  him  two-hundred  foot  \x>  make  use  of,  in  case  the 
besieged  should  make  any  sally.  At  nine  in  the  evening,  they 
opened,  about  half  a  musquet  shot  from  the  counterscarp,  a  trench^ 
parallel  to  the  attacked  side  of  the  place,  about  five-hundred  toises 
.long,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  two  several  ways,  the  one  by  the 
chapel,  on  the  left-hand  of  the  head  quarters ;  and  the  other,  on  the 
side  of  Psflendal,  on  the  other  side  of  the  opposite  place.  The 
pioneers  of  the  attack  of  Champaign  carried  on  the  work,  from  the 
right  Xo  the  left,  within  fifty  or  sixty  toises  of  the  Chapel  of  Miracles, 
which  is  about  a  pistol-shot  from  the  counterscarp ;  and  those  of  the 
attack  of  la  Ferte  and  Enguien,  carried  on  the  work  from  the  left  to 
the  right;  and  these  works  met  about  the  mid-way.  The  Sieur  d^ 
Vauban,  marshal  of  the  king*s  camps  and  armies,  who  had  been^ 
mt  noon,  to  view  the  counterscarp,  and  who  had  the  inspection  over 
•these  two  uttacks,  caused  to  be  traced  this  night  two  batterieti 
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vith  lines  of  commanioatlon  to  the  trench,  npon  a  rising  gtoumif 
about  thirty  or  forty  toises  on  this  side  tiie  chapel,  in  re. 
apect  of  the  besiegers.  The  Marquis  de  Rputi,  marshal  de  camp^ 
inade  a  false  attack  upon  the  height  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Grompi 
or  of  the  BasseTille,  with  a  battalion  of  Conde;  the  Marquis  6m 
Crenan  made  another,  by  the  bottom  of  the  abbey  of  BonneToye, 
with-  fiTe-hundred  detached  men;  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
battery  traced  upon  the  hill  of  Paffendal,  where  there  was  a  bat^ 
talion  of  Orleans,  with  a  detachment  of  two.hundred  men.  Tha 
Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  his  brother, 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  trenches,  and  passed  the  nigkft 
there*  The  besieged,  for  abore  fiTe  hours,  made  not  one  shot,  bat 
about  two,  in  the  morning,  they  began  to  fire  y&rj  briskly  at  us, 
with  their  musquets.  There  were  not,  however,  above  eight  or  nine 
of  our  men  killed  and  wounded,  which  were  of  the  regiment  of 
Champagne.  About  break  of  day,  they  played  also  smartly  upon  m 
with  their  cannon,  which  yet  had  not  any  considerable  effect.  Some 
horse  sallied  out  of  the  town,  about  four  or  five  in  the  morning,  bat 
hastily  retreated  at  the  first  firing  of  the  detachments,  which  were 
commanded  to  shelter  the  labourers.  They  persisted,  all  that  day, 
to  play  upon  us,  with  their  cannon,  but  still  without  much  succesa. 
On  our  side,  they  continued  to  work  on  the  batteries. 

9th.  There  was  a  man  stopped,  who  endeavoured  to  get  into 
Luxembourg;  and  there  was  found  about  him  a  passport  from  die 
Marquis  de  Grana,  dated  August  the  twenty^ighth,  with  bills  of 
^exchange,  for  five  and  thirty  thousand  florins,  payable  In  Luxembourg, 
and  many  letters  in  ciphers.  We  knew  also,  by  the  same  way,  that 
there  were  several  officers  who  designed  to  get  into  the  town,  to  joni 
with  their  regiments  there. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant-general  for  the 
^ay,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Count 
iu  Plessis,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  who  had  the  right-hand  of  die 
l^reat  attack ;  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
Count  de  Broglio,  who  had  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Navarre 
relieved  on  the  right  the  two  of  Champagne,  and  the  battalions  of 
Vaubecourt  and  Conti,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Prince  de 
Conti,  accompanied  by  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon,  in  the 
quality  of  a  volunteer,  relieved  on  the  left  that  of  Enguien,  and  that 
of  la  Ferte.  The  besieged,  at  the  time  we  went  to  relieve  tho 
trenches,  set  fire  to  the  houses  of  a  part  of  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paf« 
fendal ;  they  quitted  also  a  mill,  which  was  but  fifty  paces  from  it, 
having  prepared  a  mine  to  blow  it  up,  in  the  belief  they  had,  that 
our  men  would  seize  thereon ;  but  we  went  not  thither,  and  tfao 
mine  sprang  without  the  success  they  expected.  During  the  night, 
we  carried  on  a  second  trench,  parallel  to  the  first  of  the  great  at^ 
tack,  within  sixty  toises  of  the  covered  fore.way  of  the  place  ;  and 
the  communications  were  made,  without  any  of  the  workmen's  being 
killed  or  wounded,  although  the  enemy  fired  stifly  upon  them,  with 
their  musquets.     The  Sieur  de  Montmeillant,  captain  in  the  royal 

r^ipment^  ^od  th^  Sieijr  ie  f  nvi^ny,  captaio  and  aid  mi^jor  of  j^l^ 
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mmd^  ftnd  fenlr  or  five  UevleaaBts  were  slightly  woumledt  We  con. 
tinned  also  to  work  diligently  on  the  batteries  raised  on  the  hills  of 
•ur  Lady  of  CoasoiatioD.  lite  besieged,  about  break  of  day,  played 
briskly  with  their  cannon;  but  we  had  notaboTe  six  or  seven  soldiers 
jriatn. 

10th*  Two  of  onr  batteries,  of  seren  pieces  of  cannon  eadi,  be- 
gan to  play  about  eight  in  the  morning  with  great  success;  and  a 
battery  of  nkie  mortar.pleces,  which  had  been  put  in  order  by  the 
Sieur  de  Vigny,  began  about  noon  to  cast  its  boiiibs  against  a  plat, 
form  of  the  bi^tion  on  the  right ;  and  we  dismounted  tiiree  pieces  of 
A  battery  of  four  pieces,  which  the  besieged  had  erected  there,  and 
from  whence  they  fired  very  Tigorously.  The  same  day  a  battery 
ei  five  pieces,  wbksti  was  upon  the  hill  c^  Bonnevoye,  b^n  also  to 
play«  We  raised  one  of  two  pieces  upon  the  rising  ground,  which 
looks  into  tiie  Faiobonrg  of  Gromp,  and  we  continued  to  work 
apoa  one  of  fifteen  on  the  hill  of  Pafiendal;  which  was  finished  with 
the  loss  only  of  aloe  soldiers  killed,  and  seven  or  eight  wounded, 
with  three  or  four  officers. 

In  the  erening,  the  Sienr  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenant«general  for  ihe 
day,  the  Marquis  de  B^ati,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de 
Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  reeved  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  the  Sieur 
d'  Erlac,  and  the  Sienr  de  Josseaux,  with  the  two  battalions  of 
Piedmont ;  the  first  battalion  of  Auveigne,  and  the  first  battalion  of 
the  royal  Roussiilon,  which  entered  die  trenches  in  the  place  of  the 
two  battalions  of  Navarre,  and  the  two  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti« 
In  the  ni^^t  there  was  carried  on  a  third  trench,  parallel  to  the 
teooad,  about  thirty  paces  from  the  first  corered-way,  which  com- 
prehended all  the  outworks  of  the  attack.  The  besieged  burnt  this 
night  the  other  part  of  the  Fanxbourg  of  Paffendal ;  and  fired  also 
at  us  briskly  with  their  musqnets« 

All  the  following  day  they  played  upon  us  with  their  cannon,  and 
yet  killed  us  but  about  seven  or  et^t  men,  and  wounded  ten  or 
twelve.  The  same  day,  vis.  the  11th,  the  besiegers  finished  their 
battery  of  fifteen  pieces,  and  with  their  cannon  and  bombs  intirely 
ruined  the  platforms  and  defences  of  the  bastion  on  the  right. 

In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant^eneral,  and 
the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  Sieur  de  Joy. 
cnse,  and  the  Sieur  de  Re^e,  who  were  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
great  attack ;  and  the  Chevalier  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  re. 
lieved  ihe  Marquis  de  Renti,  who  was  on  the  left.  The  trenches 
were  mounted  on  the  right  by  two  battalions  of  Normandy,  who 
took  the  post  of  tlie  two  battalions  of  Piedmont ;  and  the  battalions 
of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne  relieved  on  the  left  the  battalions  of 
Auvergne  and  the  royal.  The  trench,  which  comprehended  all  the 
outworks  of  the  place,  iras  carried  on  within  twenty  paces  of  tJito 
first  open  way.  The  Sieur  de  Vigny  made  a  battery  an  hundred  and 
fifty  paces  to  the  left,  from  the  first  he  had  made,  to  ruin  with  bombs 
the  piatform  and  batteries  vrfaich  were  upon  the  bastion  on  the 
\e(U    Tbe  lieutenant  pf  the  ^[reniidiers  of  Normandy,  a  suU-lieuti^ 
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nant  of  Enguieii,  and  nine  soldiers  were  slain,  and  six  ot  werett 
wounded. 

The  morrow,  being  the  12th,  the  other  batteries  were  finished, 
and  thirty-eight  pieces  of  cannon,  and  fifteen  mortar-pieces,  began 
that  day  to  play  continually.  The  same  day  about  noon,  a  cannon^ 
bullet  of  the  besieged's  set  on  fire  thirty  bombs  of  the  besiegers, 
which  were  on  the  Sieurde  Yigny's  first  battery :  seven  gunners  and 
two  soldiers  were  killed,  and  there  were  six  grieronsly  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Caillemote,  second  son  of  the  Marquis  de  RuYigny, 
was  wounded  in  the  throat  with  a  musquet-shot. 

In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenantigeneral,  the 
Sieur  de  Rubantel,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  relieved  the  general 
ofiicers  which  were  in  the  trenches ;  two  battalion^  of  the  marine 
reliered  the  post  on  the  right  hand,  and  two  battalions  of  the  queen's 
relieved  the  post  on  the  left  During  the  night  the  besiegers  lodged 
themselves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way ;  and  there  was  a  com. 
.  munication  made  from  one  lodgment  to  th  >  other.  The  wor]£  was 
carried  on  at  the  attack  of  Bonnevoye,  within  thirty  paces  of  tlie 
ditch,  on  the  side  of  the  gate  of  Thionville,  where  a  battery  of  five 
pieces  was  raised.  At  the  same  time  we  advanced  five  of  tiie  great 
'  battery  of  Paffendal,  for  to  batter  on  the  reverse  the  bastion  and 
outworks  of  the  great  attack  on  the  left,  and  to  beat  down  the  gate 
of  Pafiendal.  There  was  opened  at  the  attack  of  Gromp,  within 
twenty  paces  of  the  ditch,  a  tren  ;h,  parallel  to  the  front,  which  has 
•  upon  one  and  the  same  line  four  towers,  and  which  faces  the 
hill  of  Cromp :  we  brought  down  the  battery  which  was  upon  this 
•^hill,  with  a  design  to  heat  in  pieces  the  gate  of  this  Fauxbourg, 
and  so  to  be  able  to  dismount  two  pieces  which  were  on  a  plat, 
form  within  an  hundred  paces  on  the  right  hand  of  this  gate,  and 
which  much  incommoded  the  besiegers.  We  seized  on  a  church, 
within  half  a  musquet-shot  of  the  place,  situated  upon  a  rising 
ground  between  Gromp  and  Pafiendal,  the  enemy  not  making  any 
resistance.  Fifty  men  were  left  there  to  keep  it.  There  was 
this  night  a  Serjeant  killed,  with  about  ten  soldiers,  and  twenty 
wounded. 

13th.  In  the  morning,  a  soldier  of  the  place  came  into  the  camp. 
He  told  us,  that  the  Prince  de  Chimay  had  been  obliged  to  com* 
mil  the  defence  of  the  outworks  to  the  townsmen,  and  to  draw 
•the  soldiers  into  the  town,  for  fear  of  their  .running  away« 
About  noon  the  besieged  sprang  two  little  mines  under  a  lodg. 
ment  we  had  made  on  the  right  hand,  upon  the  causey  of  the 
first  covered-way:  there  were  three  soldiers  slain,  and  about 
fifteen  wounded. 

In  the  evening,  the  G>unt  du  Plessis,  lieutenant-general,  the 
Sieur  de  Goornay,  marshal  de  camp,  and  the  Sieur  de  Maumont, 
brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  general  officers  in  the  trenches:  a 
battalion  of  Bourbonnois,  one  of  Humieres,  one  of  the  Crown, 
and  one  of  Lianguedoc,  relieved  those  which  were  at  the  great 
•attack.  The  Marquis  de  Humieres,  only  son  to  the  Marshal 
de  Humieres,  was  slain  by  a  musquet-shot,  which  hit  him  in 
the  head*    About  midnight,  four  parties  of  grenadiers,  of  ten  men 
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Mc!i,  had  otder  to  enter  at  the  same  time,  by  four  several 
places,  into  the  first  covered  way,  to  settle  themselves  therein,  if 
they  found  not  too  great  resistance ;  and  to  seize  on  a  redoubt,  called 
the  Redoubt  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  between  the  two  covered-ways : 
bat,  after  they  had  borne  a  violent  charge  of  musquets,  grenadoes, 
and  fire.works,  they  were  forced  to  retreat,  because  this  redoubt 
was  revested  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ditch,  wherein  there  was  a 
oaponiere  filled  with  musqueteers,  and  because  there  was  no  getting 
into  it  but  by  a  gallery  under  ground,  the  end  whereof  joined  to 
coveredtiway  nearest  the  place. 

Thus  were  we  obliged  to  proceed  along  by  digging  as  far  as  the  * 
paliaadoes,  whence  we  carried  on  a  lodgment  in  the  covered-way, 
which  the  l>esiegers  extended  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ditch  of  the  redoubt ;  and  the  miners,  to  overthrow  it,  wrought 
iinder  the  ditch.     At  the  attack  on  the  left,  our  men  lodged  them* 
ielves  on  the  causey  of  the  covered.way,  whence  was  a  communica^ 
tion  made  to  the  lodgment  on  the  right.     A  lieutenant  of  the  royal 
legiment  was  killed,  with  three  Serjeants,  nine  or  ten  soldiers,  and' 
fi?e  cannoniers;  and  a  captain  with  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded.  > 
In  the  evening,  the  posts  of  the  trenches  were  relieved  by  the 
Marquis  de  Genlis^   Lieutenant^eneral,   the   Marquis  d'Uxelles,' 
Marshal  de  Camp,  and  the  Duke  de  la  Ferte,  brigadier  of  foot, 
with  two  battalions  of  Champagne,  that  of  la  Ferte,  and  one  of 
Orleans.    There  was  finished,  on  the  right-hand  of  the  great  at. 
tack,  the  lodgment  in  the  covered.way,  upon  the  brii^  of  the 
ditch  of  the  redoubt,  where  the  miners  could  not  easily  go  on,  be^^ 
cause  of  the  rock  they  there  met  with.  We  brought  on  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  endeavouring  to  break  the  communication  of  the  redoubt 
with  the  second  coveced-way.     On  the  leftJiand  of  the  attack,  was 
sent  forth  a  detachment  of  grenadiers  of  la  Ferte,  to  see  if  the  ene. 
ttiies  had  quitted  the  first  covered.way  on  that  side.     They  could  not 
come  to  know  it,  because  the  enemies  were  there  couched  on  theff 
bellies,  and,  at  the  appearance  of  our  men,  rose,  and  oliged  them 
to  retire:  ten  ofthe  grenadiers  were  slain,  and  two  mortally  wounded; 
the  captain  had  his  arm  broken,  and  the  sub-lieutenant  was  wounded  : 
the  Marquis  de  Genlis's  aid^e-camp  received  a  mortal  wound,  and 
two  ofiicers  of  Orleans  were  slightly  wounded. 
'    15th.    Three  fugitives  from  the  place  related,  that  the  governor 
of  the  town,  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  was  that  night  wounded  in  th^ 
leg,  and  that  the  major  was  killed.    That  day  we  advanced  two 
batteries,  each  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  for  to  batter  a  redoubt,' 
irhlch  is  near  the  two  covered-ways  on  the  left;  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  played  the  most  advantageously  we  could  from  the  batteries 
that  were  in  condition,  for  to  ruin  the  outworks  and  defences  of- the 
bastion  on  tlie  Same  side :  we  seized  also  two  redoubts  on  the  backJ 
ude  of  Paffendaly  which  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers  had  very  much 
damaged. 

In  the  evening  the  guard  of  the  trenches  was  relieved  by  the  Sieur 
de  Joyeuse,  the  Count  de  Broglio,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux,  with 
|he  two  battalions  of  Navarre,  tiiat  of  Vaubecourt,  and  that  of 
Conti|  in  the  bead  whereof  was  the  Priace  de  CoAti :  The  Marquis 
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de  la  Valette  had)  at  tbe  same  time,  hit  thigh  broken  hy  a  ciiiiioii;«> 
shot  from  one  of  onr  batteries  whidi  had  passed  oyer  the  town.  la 
the  night,  the  besiegers  made  themseWes  masters  of  a  third  redoubt 
en  the  backside  of  Fsffendal.  We  carried  on  the  lodgment,  which 
was  upon  the  causeway  of  the  first  coTered-way,  near  fifteen  toises 
to  the  right  and  left ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  this  advance,  were  raised 
two  platforms,  for  to  look  backwards  into  the  covered-way.  The 
besieged  fired  fiercely  all  the  night,  bat  with  little  success.  About  five  • 
in  the  morning,  they  quitted  tiie  corered-way,  and  sprang  a  mine^ 
which  they  belleyed  must  be  under  our  lodgments ;  but  it  had  not  any 
effect*  The  besiegers  took  the  advantage  of  an  enforcement,  which 
this  mine  had  made  near  the  palisadoes,  and  made  use  of  it  to  lodge 
themselves  there :  but  this  design  would  not  easily  hare  succeeded, 
had  not  the  Prince  de  Conti,  by  his  presence  andboun^,  encouraged 
the  soldiers,  whom  the  fear  of  a  second  mine  hindered  from  work&Dg. 
An  engineer  and  four  soldiers  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  a  cap«. 
tain  of  Navarre,  one  of  Burgundy,  the  8ub.lientenant  of  thegrenadiers 
of  Conti,  and  nine  or  ten  soldiers  were  wounded.  We  extended  the 
lodgment  which  was  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt. 

16.  The  besieged  battered  with  much  success  the  redoubt  which 
was  on  their  left,  between  the  two  covered.ways;  and  a  mine,  which 
had  been  made  to  open  the  ditch  of  that  redoubt  on  the  right,  bad 
all  the  effect  they  desired.  The  Sieur  de  Court,  Major  of  Conti, 
was  killed  in  coming  down  from  the  trenches.  We  have  since  the 
10th  ruined,  with  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal,  a  traverse  of  stone, 
about  six  toises  long,  which  was  at  the  point  of  an  half.moon,  tiiat 
covers  the  bastion  on  the  left,  to  hinder  us  from  looking  between  tb9 
opposite  hills  into  the  covered-way  of  the  place ;  we  likewise  ruinedy 
with  the  same  battery,  two  towers  which  covered  the  gate  of  the 
tower  on  that  side. 

According  to  the  last  news,  come  from  the  dege,  they  continued 
to  batter  many  little  works  full  of  earth,  and  in  the  confusion  against 
this  gate,  the  bastion,  and  the  three  redoubts,  whereof  ours  had  made 
themselves  masters,  and  which  flanked  the  reverse  of  the  hills.  The 
besiegers  were  resolved  to  set  afterward  the  miner  to  the  bastion,  and 
they  hoped  to  succeed  easily  therein,  because  there  was  no  ditch  on 
that  side. 

16.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Greran,  lieutenanti.general 
for  the  day,  and  Sieur  de  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the 
trenches  on  the  right,  and  the  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp, 
mounted  on  the  left.  Two  battalions  of  Piedmont  relieved  those  of 
Navarre,  and  two  battalions  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Royal,  relieved 
those  of  Vaubecourt  and  Conti. 

We  carried  on,  during  the  night,  to  the  mine,  the  trench  which 
is  on  the  brink  of  the  ditch  of  the  redoubt  on  the  right,  advancing 
towards  the  second  covered-way;  and  we  continued  to  batter  A 
breach  in  the  redoubt.  On  the  left,  we  extended  in  the  first  coveredi 
way  to  the  lodgment  which  had  been  made  there,  and  we  wrought 
for  the  communication  of  the  three  redoubts,  which  are  on  the  backx 
side  of  Pafiendal.    The  enemy  fired  vigorously  this  night,  and  there 

i       .  .  
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vere  nine  or  ten  soldiers  killed^  and  about  twenty  woanded«  The 
aune  night  we  extended,  at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  the  lodgment  all 
along  the  ditch,  and  brought  thither  a  battery  of  three  pieces.  There 
was  not  any  new  work  made  on  the  side  of  tiie  attack  of  Bonneroye. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  lieutenant-i 
general,  and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieTed  the 
guard  of  the  trenches  on  the  right,  with  a  battalion  of  Normandy^ 
and  that  of  Soissons ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renti,  marshal  de  camp, 
reliered  it  on  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  Lyonnois,  and  that  ^ 
Turenne. 

We  continued  on  the  right  to  batter  the  redoubt,  and  to  work 
through  the  mine,  with  a  design  to  inclose  it.  We  perfected  on  the 
left  the  lodgments  and  communications  which  had  been  made  there^ 
and  we  discharged  abundance  of  cannon  and  bombs,  to  finish  the 
ruining  the  defences  of  the  attacked  side,  and  the  palisadoes  which 
r^nained  on  the  second  coTered»way.  The  besieged  also  fired  fiercely 
during  the  night,  and  killed  us  about  twenty  soldiers,  and  wounded 
twenty.fiTe  or  thirty,  with  four  or  five  ofiicers. 

ISth*  In  the  erening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenani.general  for 
the  day,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  brigadier  of  foot,  reliered  the 
posts  on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  the  Chcm 
Taller  de  Tilladet,  marshal  de  camp,  reliered  the  posts  on  the  left 
with  two  battalions  of  the  Queen's. 

The  redoubts  of  tliis  attack  are  of  rery  good  stone,  and  erery 
where  cannon.proof.  They  have  three  stories  of  battlements,  widi 
a  rerested  ditch,  sixteen  feet  broad,  and  fourteen  deep,  in  the  re* 
Testment  whereof  are  caponieres,  which  command  round  about. 
These  redoubts  hare  communication  with  the  ditch  of  the  place,  and 
the  cbTered.way,  by  three  galleries  under  ground,  built  one  upon 
another,  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  four  in  breadth* 

The  Count  du  Plessis  risited  all  the  posts  of  the  trenches.  He  sent 
to  view  the  breach  which  our  cannon  had  made  in  the  highest  story 
of  the  redoubts  on  the  right,  and  to  which  the  breaches  of  the  mines 
made  an  ascent.  We  found  no  body  there,  and  the  Count  du  Plessis 
sent  thither  only  six  grenadiers  and  a  serjeant,  for  fear  there  might 
be  mines.  They  saw  tiirough  the  holes  of  the  arclies,  that  the  enemies 
kept  yet  the  lower  story,  and  they  cast  grenadoes  at  them,  but  they 
were  not'  sufficient  to  driye  them  away.  The  Count  du  Plessis 
caused  bombs  to  be  thrown  at  them,  which  yet  dissipated  them  not, 
till  they  had  had  their  effect,  and  he  sent  to  charge  them  sword  in 
hand. 

At  the  same  time,  we  carried  on  the  mine-work  to  the  galleries  of 
communication  from  the  redoubt  to  the  ditch,  and  the  corered-way 
of  the  place,  and  we  lodged  ourselves  by  this  mining  in  the  midst  of 
the  second  causeway.  The  enemies,  perceiring  the  besiegers  ready 
to  pierce  the  communication,  were  afraid  to  be  cut  off  without  being 
Succoured,  and  retired  with  so  much  precipitation  through  the  middle 
gallery  into  their  ditch,  that  they  left  many  musquets,  and  some  hata 
la  the  redoubt 

We  rolled  afterwards  two  great  casks  f uU  of  faggots  into  the  second 
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gallery,  notwithstanding  the  besi^ed  fired  fnri^msly  upon  ns  fronr 
the  gate ;  and,  after  two  hours  fight  under  ground,  we  set  up  a  tnu' 
Terse  to  hinder  their  return  to  the  redoubt. 

The  enemy  did  also  the  same  on  their  side,  to  stop  the  progress 
of  our  workmen.  They  had  prepared  four  mines  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  redoubt,  but  they  could  not  set  them  on  fire,  because  of  the 
water,  whichwas  in  the  lowest  gallery. 

r  We  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  redoubt  on  the  left,  io 
make  a  mine  to  open  the  ditch,  and  Xa  inclose  this  redoubt  by  mining, 
as  we  had  that  on  the  right.  We  made  a  lodgment  on  the  backsida 
of  Paffendal,  the  length  of  the  traverse,  and  the  face  of  the  half.raoon^ 
within  four  paces  whereof  the  works  were  advanced.  But  we  were 
constrsdned  to  quit  it  by  the  abundance  of  bombs,  grenadoes,  and 
fireworks,  which  the  besieged  cast  from  the  halfunoon,  and  the 
corered-way.  The  communication  of  the  two  attacks  was  made 
during  the  night,  notwithstanding  thirty  toises  of  the  rock,  which 
were  between  the  two  lodgments. 

The  same  day,  being  the  19(h,  four  miners  were  set  to  the  attack- 
of  Grondt,  from  the  gate  unto  the  nearest  tower :  and  they  wrought 
with  so  much  diligence,  that  in  the  evening  they  began  to  charge  the 
mine9.  A  captain  of  the  Queen's,  and  two  or  three  inferior  e&cers 
were  wounded  ;  five  or  six  soldiers  were  slain,  and  about  twenty* 

wounded. 

19th.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Genlis,  lieutenant^eneral^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  Crenan,  brigadier  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right-hand  with  the  battalions  of  Bourbonnois  and  Humieres, 
and  the  Sieur  de  Rubantel,  marshal  de  camp,  mounted  on  the  left 
with  the  battalions  of  the  Crown  and  Vermandoi«. 
.  In  the  night  we  extended  on  the  right  the  lodgment,  which  was 
upon  the  communication  of  the  redoubt  with  the  second  covered.way^ 
above  five  and  thirty  toises  to  the  right  and  as  much  to  \k^  left.  And 
this  lodgment  was  in  some  places  within  twelve  paces  of  the  palL 
sadoes.  We  perfected  on  the  kft  the  lodgment  which  was  made  to 
inclose  the  redoubt. 

We  had  proceeded  very  slowly  in  battering  it  because  we  judged 
it  not  fit  to  finish  the  making  a  breach  therein,  before  the  miner, 
who  was  set  to  the  exterior  wall  of  the  ditch,  and  who  had  required 
two  days  to  open  it,  because  of  the  rock  he  found  there,  was  nearer 
finishing  his  work.  There  was  made  also  a  place  of  arms,  capable 
to  contain  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  men  in  the  trench,  which 
communicates  with  the  two  lodgments. 

*  We  reestablished  with  great  gabions  along  the  traverse,  as  far  as 
the  point  of  the  counterguard,  the  lodgmeut  we  had  there  the  night  be« 
fore,  and  which  we  had  quitted  in  the  day.  The  besieged  cast  store 
of  bombs  and  grenadoes,  to  hinder  us  from  re-establishing  it.  The 
Count  de  Gasse,  colonel  of  the  Vermandois  regiment,  who  supported 
the  head  of  the  work  on  the  left,  had  there  twenty  grenadiers  killed 
«r  wounded.  The  enemy  cast  an  extraordinary  number  <rf  grenadoes 
when  we  were  got  within  an  halbard's  length  of  the  angle  ef  the 
IssGOiid  counterscarp. 
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'  30th.  In  the  morning  tfa€)r  sprang  t  mine,  which  they  had  nnder 
^  two  angleSi  That  on  the  right  overthrew  twenty  gabionB,  with. 
Oot  hurting  aboTe  two  soldiers,  and  the  damage  was  repaired  in 
two  Jioars,  by  the  care  of  the  Sienr  Lapara,  engineer.  The  mine 
on  the  left  had  not  any  considerable  effect  The  besi^ers  alqo  at 
aeren  In  the  morning  sprang  the  mine  of  Grondt;  and  it  made  a 
breach  fbr  six  men  to  enter  a^bt'east.  The  grenadiers  of  Languedoc 
and  Burgundy  ascended  first,  with  so  much  Tigour,  that  they  drove 
away  fifty  soldiers,  which  defended  It,  and  made  ten  paces  beyond 
the  breach  a  lodgment  forty  toises  long,  notwithstanding  they  were 
fiercely  shot  at  from  the  rampart,  and  the  ravelin  of  Grondt.  .  The 
captain  of  the  grenadiers  of  Burgundy,  and  he  of  the  grenadiers  of 
Languedoc,  two  inferior  officers,  and  thirty  soldiers  were  wounded; 
and  there  were  nine  or  ten  soldiers  slain* 

About  three  in  the  afternoon,  four  soldiers  of  the  besieged  came 
into  the  camp ;  and  they  averred,  that  the  besiegers  had  killed  or 
wonnded  them  since  the  siege  above  three  hundred  men:  That 
Captain  Gregory,  a  famous  officer  amongst  them  for  commanding  of 
parties,  was  killed,  and  not  the  major  of  the  town,  as  the  report 
went :  That  the  Prince  de  Chimay  made  the  women  and  children 
work  upon  the  retirades ;  and  that  he  was  still  resolved  to  make  a 
vigorous  defence. 

9Ml  In  the  evening,  the  flieur  de  Joyeuse,  lieutenantigeneral^ 
and  the  Marquis  de  f^esley^brigadifr  of  foot,  mounted  the  trenches 
on  the  right  with  two  battalions  of  Champagne ;  and  the  Marquis  de 
Renti,  marshal  de  camp^  mounted  en  the  left  with  a  battalion  of  la 
Ferte,  and  one  of  Orleans. 

We  extended,  during  the  night,  a  great  line,  which  made  the  place 
of  arms,  from  one  redoubt  to  the  other,  and  we  put  it  into  a  condi. 
tion  to  contain  above  three  thousand  men.  On  the  left  the  lodg. 
ment,  which  was  along  the  traverse,  was  continued  to  the  middle  of 
the  face  of  the  counterguard,  notwithstanding  the  enemy  fired  all 
n^t  briskly  upon  us  with  mnsquets,  bombs,  and  grenadoes. 

We  began  also  a  platform  on  the  right  to  look  backwards  into  the 
covered-way  of  the  place,  and  there  were  seven  or  eight  soldiera 
killed,  and  about  thirty  wounded,  with  two  officers.  The  Count  de 
Tonnerre,  colonel  of  tiie  regiment  of  Orleans,  was  wounded  in  the 
head. 

Slat  At  three  in  the  afternoon,  the  besieged  quilted  the  redoubt 
on  the  left-hand,  seeing  that  it  was  intirely  inclosed  by  the  works 
of  the  besiegers,  and  seeing  also  the  great  breach  their  cannon  had 
Inade  therein.  They  retlr^  into  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the 
same  redoubt,  and  froin  thence  fired  fiercely  upon  those  that  were 
in  it.  The  besiegers  put  two  pieces  in  battery,  to  drive  them  thence. 
'  31  St  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  lieutenant-generaly 
and  the  Sienr  de  Josseaux,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the  guard  of 
the  trenches  on  the  right,  with  two  battalions  of  Navarre ;  and  the 
Marquis  d'Uxelles,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  it  on  the  left,  with 
the  battalion  of  Vaubecourt,  and  that  of  Conti,  at  the  head  whereof 
b  the  Prince  de  Conti. 
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About  wewea  o*clock,  the  enemy  spnUig  a  mine  between  two  Iddg^ 
ments,  which  the  besiegers  had  upon  the  reverse  of  Pa£feddal ;  but 
it  neither  killed  nor  hurt  any  body. 

At  nine  the  miner  was  put  to  the  middle  of  tlie  counterguard^ 
which  corers  the  bastion^  The  besieged,  an  hour  after,  sprang  a 
aecond  mine,  on  the  same  side.  There  were  three  soldiers  killed, 
and  six  or  seven  wounded.  Some  time  before  we  had  discovered  a 
mine  in  the  redoubt  on  the  rightJiand,  and  taken  out  the  powder# 
Daring  the  night,  we  brought  a  battery  of  seven  pieces,  within  thirty 
paces  of  the  counterscarp ;  and  perfected  the  platform,  and  place  of 
arms,  which  joins  the  two  redoubts. 

2^d.  At  break  of  day,  the  cannon  of  the  great  battery  of  Paffendal, 
fired  by  misfortune  at  the  counterguard,  and  there  were  two  miners 
killed,  and  three  others  wounded,  with  a  lieutenant  of  the  regiment 
of  Conti,  and  three  soldiers.  Four  soldiers  of  the  regiment  of  Conti, 
animated  by  the  presence  and  liberalities  of  the  prince,  who  executes 
all  the  functions  of  a  colonel,  continued  to  work  in  the  mhie,  whence 
many  had  been  repulsed  by  the  enemies  fierce  firing. 

The  miners  found  at  nine  in  the  morning  a  gallery  in  the  wall  of 
the  counterguard,  pierced  with  battlements,  which  flanked  the  re^ 
verse,  and  seized  thereon.  They  found  another  underneath,  which 
cut  the  counter^ard  across,  and  which  gave  us  room  to  put  ten 
miners  into  this  last,  to  make  therein  as  many  branches^  to  the  end, 
to  cast  a  part  of  the  earth  into  the  ditch. 

The  enemy,  having  perceived  the  work  of  our  miners,  cast  inefi* 
fectualiy  great  store  of  fire.works,  and  barrels  full  of  powder,  t0 
drive  tliem  away,  and  to  oblige  the  besiegers  to  quit  the  lodgment; 
The  same  morning  the  Prince  de  Conti  caused  to  be  attacked  by  a 
captain,  who  commanded  sixty  men  of  his  regiment,  a  traverse,  whick 
the  besieged  possessed  in  the  Fauxbourg  of  Paflendal,  fifty  paces  from 
their  gate,  for  to  go  securely  to  fetch  water  at  the  river.  The  enemiea 
were  driven  from  this  traverse,  although  they  resisted  very  stoutly  | 
and  we  seized  on  an  outgate  of  the  town,  fortified  with  good  towers. 

About  eleven  in  the  morning,  we  knew,  that  the  enemies  had 
made  many  traverses  within  their  counterscarp,  and  the  besiegers^ 
doing  their  utmost  to  hinder  their  finishing  this  work,  made  thenu 
selves  masters  of  the  first  redan  on  (he  right,  and  that  on  the  left. 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  drive  them  thence,  with  a  shower  oi 
grenadoes  and  stones ;  but  it  was  without  any  success,  and  they 
were  also,  in  fine,  repulsed  by  the  great  firing  and  extraordinarj 
vigour  of  the  besiegers. 

During  the  guard,  about  twenty  soldiers  were  slain,  and  there 
were  four  officers,  one  engineer,  and  forty  or  fifty  soldiers  wounded  ; 
at  the  attack  of  Grondt,  during  the  night  of  the  31st,  to  the  2^, 
and  all  this  day,  the  besiegers  laboured  to  get  ground  on  the  right, 
leaving  the  ravelin  on  the  left,  and  they  brought  cannon  to  ruin  the 
p[>mtnunication  of  the  gate  with  the  castle,  which  they  batter  in^ 
eesiantly. 

The  Marshal  de  Crequi  coQtinuQB  to  tisU  and  press  the  work^ 
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And  to  giTe  all  tiie  orders,  necesaary  for  admncing  the  siege,  vitii 
all  the  Tigilance  and  good  conduct  imaginable. 

There  arrire  daily  at  the  camp  many  noblemen  strangers,  whom 
curiosity,  excited  by  the  report,  which  is  spread  about  of  the  beautj^ 
of  this  siege's  works,  and  of  the  good  order  of  the  attacks,  brings 
thither  from  all  the  neighbouring  countries* 

The  enemies  have  done  their  utmost  to  endearour  the  putfmg  some 
succour  into  the  place. 

The  Count  de  Valsassine,  And  the  Duke  de  Bcjar,  undertook  to 
get  in  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  reformed  officers,  and  three  hruu 
dred  dragoons,  -and  they  came  within  three  leagues  of  the  places 
But  having  learned,  from  the  guides  of  the  country,  the  disposition 
of  our  works,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  te  execute  their  de« 
sign,  they  retreated,  and  took  their  way  to  Brn^elles. 

Tlie  works,  which  have  all  been  conducted  by  the  Sieur  deVauban^ 
with  such  success,  that  they  hare  hindered  the  enemy  from  making 
any  sally,  are  in  very  good  condition.  They  would  hare  been  far«i 
tfaer  advanced,  had  not  the  Marshal  de  Crequi,  according  to  tho 
king's  ofders,  ordered  the  attacks  with  all  the  precautions,  neces. 
sary  to  spare  the  troops,  and  moderate  the  ardour  of  our  gentry. 

May  the  2^d.  In  the  evening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  Ueute* 
nant-general,  and  the  Sieur  do  Refuge,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved 
die  posts  on  the  right^liand  of  the  trenches  with  two  battalions  oC 
Piedmont.  The  Sieur  de  Langallery,  marshal  de  camp,  relieved  the 
posts,  on  the  left,  with  one  battalion  of  Auvergne,  and  two  battalions 
of  the  Royal. 

Daring  the  aight,  and  the  following  day,  our  men  wronght  on  the 
fightJiand  upon  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  against  the  paJ 
lisadoes  of  the  counterscarp,  for  to  batter  the  face  of  tiie  bastion  of 
that  side,  and  that  of  the  half«moon,  which  is  on  the  left,  and  for 
to  dismount  a  piece  of  cannon,  the  enemies  had  put  there  a  little 
while  since.  We  began  also  a  battery  of  mortar^pieces  behind  tho 
first  battery,  for  to  hinder  the  firing  which  the  besieged  made  from 
the  bastion  and  half-moon. 

The  two  lodgments  of  the  besiegers  were  lengthened,  and'thercj 
were  finished  two  or  three-andi.twenty  mines  in  the  counterguard,  to 
be  made  use  of,  when  we  should  have  seen  the  effect  of  three  others,' 
which  had  been  made  at  the  point  of  this  counterguard.  The  ene.1 
mies  cast,  during  the  night,  a  great  quantity  of  grenadoes  and  fire^ 
works  upon  the  workmen,  and  into  the  first  posts,  for  to  retard  tho 
works*  But,  in  the  day,  the  besiegers  fired  so  fiercely,  that  it 
hindered  them  from  appearing  to  shoot ;  and  the  work  went  on  withi^' 
out  any  opposition.  There  was  made,  at  the  attack  of  old  Munster^ 
a  battery  of  mortar.pieces,  for  to  endeavour  to  drive  the  enemies  dul 
of  the  tiiird  part,  which  was  left  them  of  the  castle,  and  to  make  tf 
IcMlgnient  there  without  much  loss.  At  the  attack  of  Grondt,  ijktf 
houses  whereof  the  besieged  had  this  night  tmrnt,  the  works  went'sttti 
on ;  leaving  on  the  left  the  ravelirt,  which  they  possessed,  and  pvshin^ 
towards  the  gate  of  the  castle  of  Munster,  whidt  was,  in  the  mearf 
tine^  continuaHy  battered  hy  our  cannon,    Th»  Manfois  de  Mont* 
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pesat  was  killed  at  this  guard,  this  day,  in  the  morning.  We  lost 
there  an  engineer,  with  ten  or  twehe  soldiers ;  and  there  were  two 
capteins  of  foot,. and  three  inferior  officers  wounded,  with  fifty 
apldiers. 

The  same  23d,  in  the  erening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenants 
general,  and  the  Sieur  de  Morton,  brigadier  of  foot,  relieved  the 
posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  a  l^ttalion  of  Normandy,  and 
that  of  Soissons.  The  Sieur  d'Erlac,  marshal  de  camp,  reliered  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Lyonnois  and  Turenne.  In 
the  night  we  extended,  and  perfected  the  two  lodgments  on  the 
counterscarp ;  and  we  wrought  to  make  the  communication  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  The  besieged  sprang  a  mine  under  the  lodg. 
ment.  on  the.  left,  but  nobody  was  hurt  by  it,  because  our  men  were 
retired  to  free  themselves  from  a  very  great  number  of  grenadoes  and 
fire-works,  which  the  enemies  cast  there,  during  the  space  of  two 
hours ;  we  resettled  ourselves  there  afterwards,  much  better  than  wo 
were  before*  At  six  in  the  morning,  the  enemies  pretended  they 
would  make  a  sally ;  but  they  durst  not  advance,  having  seen  onr 
grenadiers  march  towards  them  with  great  resolution.  An  hour 
after,  the  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  began  to  play,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  we  cast  store  of  bombs  from  the  battery  of  mortar, 
pieces,  which  was  behind  it.  The  fifth  of  these  bombs  fell  upon  two 
or  three  thousand  grenadoes,  which  were  in  their  halfijnoon,  and 
set  them  on  fire.  The  fire  was  very  great  for  above  an  hour;  and 
we  sow  in  the  air.  abundance  of  hats  and  pieces  of  cloths,  which  made 
us  judge,  that  many  of  the  enemies  were  killed  and  wounded. 

24th.  Our  men  charged  the  mines  of  the  counterguard,  and  we 
battered  with  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  caponieres,  which  are  in 
the  ditch,  that  runs  along  the  right*side  of  this  work.  The  great 
battery  of  Pafiendal  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  face  of  the 
eastle,  which  looks  towards  this  Fauxbourg ;  and  we  continued  also 
to  cast  therein  store  of  bombs  with  good  success.  The  besieged 
possessed  no.  more  of  the  counterscarp,  but  the  redan,  which  covers 
the  half.rooon,  and  the  two  parties  were  so  near  one  another,  that 
the  enemies,  with  hooks,  plucked  away  our  gabions  and  faggots,  and 
drew  them  into  their  ditches :  These  great  progresses  began  to  shake 
tiie  besieged.  IVo  ruUiAways,  come  from  the  place  to  the  camp, 
affirmed.  That  the  colonels,  and  a  part  of  the  officers  of  the  garison^ 
spoke  of  capitulating,  to  preserve  their  soldiers ;  the  besieged  hav. 
ing  then  lost  above  six.hundred  men,  killed  or  wounded,  by  our 
bombs,  or  by  shot  from  the  trenches.  These  fugitives  added.  That 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  women,  incessantly  besought  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  to  prevent,  by  a  ci^pltulation,  the  miseries  whereunto  they 
should  be  exposed,  if  they  expected  the  last  extremities.  The  be. 
siegers  lost,  at  this  guard,  the  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain  of  the  gre. 
Badiers  of  Lyonnois,  with  eleven  soldiers ;  an  engineer,  two  inferior 
officers,  and  about  forty  soldiers,  were  wounded.  My  Lord  How. 
ard,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  was  a  volunteer,  was  mortally 
voimded,  as  he  was  giving  marks  of  a  great  courage. 
.  la  the.oTeniag^thft  Marquis  de  Genlis,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesloi 
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flwimted  on  theriglitJiand  of  the  trenchira  with  two  btfttalions  of 
the;marine;  and  the  Count  de  Broglio  mounted  on  the  left  with  two 
battalions  of  the  Queen's*  In  the  night,  the  enemies  fired  yeiy 
liercelj',  to  drive  the  besiegers  from  their  lodgments,  who  jet  failed 
not  to  keep  themselves  there.  They  made  also  an  attempt  against 
the  miners  of  the  counterguard,  and  were  repelled,  with  the  loss  of 
some  soldiers.  The  besiegers  aliandoned  the  attacHc  of  Grondt,  after 
they  had  drawn  thence  their  cannon.  At  the  attack  of  the  castle  of 
Old  Munster,  we  brought  two  pieces  of  cannon,  wherewith  we  made 
a  breach  of  twelve  paces  in  the  gate,  which  the  besieged  held ;  and 
we  made  two  batteries  of  mortar-pieces,  which  continually  cast 
bombs  there.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  five  or  six  soldiers  killed, 
and  about  twenty  wounded. 

In  tiie  evening  of  the  lt5th,  the  Sieur  de  Joyeuse  mounted  on  the 
right  with  Bonrbonnois  and  fiumieres ;  and  the  Marquis  de  Renty 
on  the  left,  with  the  Crown  and  Vermandois.  The  besieged,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  cast  so  great  a  quantity  of  fire-works,  that 
the  besi^rs  had  no  small  difficulty  to  preserve  the  powder  they  car. 
ried  to  charge  the  mines.  They  had  already  burnt  two  of  our  sol. 
diers,  who  carried  some  in  bags.  The  besiegers  began  three  covered. 
ways  upon  the  reverse  .of  F^endal,  b^ween  tiie  place  and  the 
three  redoubts,  for  to  go  to  the  breach  of  the  counterguard,  when  it 
.should  be  made.  They  continued  to  batter  a  breach  in  the  point  of 
the  half-moon,  to  ruin  the  caponieres  of  the  ditch  of  the  counter^ 
guard,  and  to  extend  the  mine-work  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
redan  of  the  counterscarp,  which  the  besieged  were,  in  fine,  obliged 
to  quit.  There  were,  at  this  guard,  a  captain  of  foot,  and  ten  or 
twelve  soldiers  slain,  and  about  twenty  soldiers  wounded. 

26tb.  In  the  evening,  the  Count  de  St.  Geran,  and  the  Duke  de  la 
Ferte,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat. 
talions  of  Champagne,  and  the  Che?alier  de  Tilladet  reli^i^cd  the 
posts  on  the  left  with  ihe  battalions  of  la  Ferte,  Conde,  and  Orleans; 
the  battalion  of  Enguien  went  on  the  side  of  the  castle.  During  the 
night,  the  besiegers  finished  the  three  ways,  begun  on  the  reverse  of 
PsJTendal ;  they  carried  on  the  mine^work,  as  far  as  the  bottom  of 
tlie  ditch  of  the  counterguard;  and  they  wrought  at  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  of  the  half*moon,  in  the  point  whereof,  there  was  aU 
ready  a  breach  for  two  men  to  get  up  a.breast.  There  was  not, 
however,  any  .appearance  of  hazarding  to  get  up  by  this  breach, 
though  it  had  been  even  greater,  because  we  were  assured,  that  there 
■  were  mines  there,  and  because  it  was  but  in  the  first  envelope  of  the 
lialf jnoon,  which  was  double.  The  besi^ed  sprang  two  mines  in 
the  last  redan  of  the  counterscarp ;  the  first  had  not  any  effect,  and 
the  other  killed  three  soldiers,  and  wounded  nine  or  ten. 

^th.  In  the  morning,  we  finished  the  charging  of  the  mine ;  and 
we  made  the  powder  be  carried  by  soldiers,  disguised  like  labourers  ; 
we  made  them  be  thus  disguised,  ^because  we  had,  for  some  time, 
observed,  that  the  besieged  shot  not  much  at  the  labourers,  believing 
dwt  they  were  countrymen  thereabouts j  whom  the  besiegers  con^ 
itmined  to  work.    We  employed  ourselves  diligently  in  closing  tho 
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mine,  and  disposed  all  things,  with  great  care,  for  springing  it  Ih9 
morrow.moming,  and  for  mounting  afterwards  to  the  breach.  There 
were  ten  soldiers  killed,  and  about  twenty  wounded. 

In  the  erening,  the  Marquis  de  Lambert,  and  the  Sienr  de  Ro- 
bantel,  relieved  the  posts  of  the  trenches  on  the  right  with  two  bat. 
talions  of  Navarre,  and  the  Sieur  de  Josseaux  relieved  ihe  posts  on 
the  left  with  the  battalions  of  Vaubecourt,  of  Conti,  and  Auvei^e. 
During  the  night,  according  to  .the  orders  of  the  Marshal  de  Creqni, 
we  made  all  the  preparatives  necessary  ibr  the  attack,  which  was  to 
be  made  the  morrow-rooming  upon  the  connterguard ;  and  tilings 
were  disposed  with  so  much  prudence,  that  never  any  action  was 
Jb^un  and  continued  with  better  order,  less  confusion,  more  con- 
stancy, and  greater  success.  At  break  of  day,  the  Marquis  de  la 
Freseiiere  put  the  batteries  in  so  good  a  state,  that  the  cannon  of  the 
besiegers  played  incessantly  for  two  hours.  The  Sieur  de  Vigny 
caused  also  the  batteries  of  the  mortar^pleces  to  be  ordered  with  so 
much  care,  that  the  bombs,  which  fell  without  discontinuation  into 
the  bastions,  tormented  the  besieged.  At  the  same  time,  the  troops 
which  were  to  be  employed  upon  this  attack,  marched  to  the  ren. 
dezvous,  assigned  them  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi ;  who,  notwitlu 
standing  his  indisposition^  and  an  incision,  which  had  been  made  ia 
his  leg  the  day  before,  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  the  head  of  the 
trenches,  that  he  might  there  be  nearer  at  hand  to  give  his  orders, 
•and  might  put  more  life  into  what  was  to  be  executed.  The  grena«, 
diers  of  Vaubecourt  were  destined  to  attack  the  right  side  of  the 
counterguard  of  the  bastion  of  Barlemont,  after  the  mine  should  have 
had  its  effect,  being  seconded  by  the  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of 
Piedmont,  and  by  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Vaubecourt, 
which  had,  at  their  head,  the  company  of  grenadiers  of  the  regiment 
of  Auvergne,  The  grenadiers  of  Conti  were  commanded  to  attack 
a  redan,  ruined  by  our  cannon,  on  the  leftside  of  the  counterguard, 
being  backed  by  two  companies  of  grenadiers  of  Normandy,  one  of 
the  Royal,  and  an  hundred  men  of  the  regiment  of  Conti.  The  two 
companies  of  the  grenadiers  of  Navarre  were  appointed  their  post 
on  tiie  left-hand  of  the  attack  of  Conti,  over-against  the  buttress  of  the 
bastion  of  Barlemont,  being  seconded  by  the  companies  of  grenadiers 
of  the  marine  of  Bourbonnois,  and  of  Rovergue,  with  an  hundred 
men  of  that  regiment.  Each  regiment,  in  a  body,  was  to  support 
its  attack,  except  that  of  the  grefwdiers  of  Navarre,  which  was  main^ 
tained  by  the  battalion  of  Rovergue. 

The  labourers  were  ranked  in  three  troops,  with  the  engineers, 
to  be  ready  to  march  when  the  detached  troops  should  have  seized 
en  the  breaches ;  and  it  was  in  fine  resolved,  that,  as  soon  as  the 
second  mine  was  sprung,  they  should  march  by  the  ways  which  were 
shewn  them.  All  things  being  thus  disposed,  about  four  in  the  morn., 
ing,  all  the  troops,  that  were  at  the  foremost  posts,  were  caused  to 
withdraw  from  the  trenches,  to  the  end  they  might  l>e  out  of  the 
fall  of  the  ruins,  which  the  mine  might  make.  The  miners  were  also 
made  go  out  of  their  hole  3  an^  th?re  wefe  left  only  the  pikes^  planted 
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iMk  tt0  00I0VT8,  and  some  soUiers,  to  Under  the  enemy  from  know. 
hg  tile  design  of  the  besiegers. 

28tb.  About  8e?en  in  the  morning,  the  mine  was  sprung,  and  its 
flfcct  was  very  oranderable*  Neyertheless,  the  ascent  of  the  conn* 
tergoard,  and  the  other  works,  was  so  rough  and  difficult,  that  the 
defeiiched  men,  who  attacked  at  the  same  time,  that  the  enemies 
night  not  hare  leisure  to  retrench  themselves,  were  obliged  to  scram. 
Ue,  aad  thrust  one  another,  to  get  to  the  top  of  the  breach. 

The  troops  being  advanced  to  seise  on  the  breaches,  and  make 
lodgments  there,  according  as  it  liad  been  proposed,  those,  which 
nmrched  first,  extended  theraseWes  under  tiie  bastion  on  the  left, 
where  were  tiirown  at  them  a  great  number  of  grenadoes.  The 
others,  which  followed  them,  extended  themselves  along  the  curtain, 
and  the  bastion  on  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  the  breach ;  after  which 
tiiey  ascended  together  with  much  order,  to  the  top  of  the  breach,  to 
settle  themselves  there.  But  those,  who  advanced  to  the  end  of  the  cur* 
tain,  which  joins  the  bastion  on  the  left,  met  with  a  vigorous  opposition. 

At  the  same  time  the  eaemj  sprang  two  mines  in  this  place,  which 
obliged  the  commanded  men  to  retire  to  preserve  themselves;  but, 
having  presently  recovered  the  rightJiand  of  these  mines  with  the 
other  troops,  they  chased  thence  the  besieged,  and  began  on  all  sides 
to  settle  the  lodgments,  by  means  of  abundance  of  faggots,  which 
were  incessantly  brought  thither.  The  troops,  which  were  in  the 
bastion  on  the  left,  to  resettle  themselves  there,  were  disquieted  by 
the  grenadoes,  which  the  besieged  cast  also  from  the  side  of  the  ditch. 
But  we  caused  them  to  be  driven  by  some  officers  and  soldiers,  as  far 
as  the  wall,  which  is  on  the  left,  that  goes  down  from  the  place  t6 
the  ditch,  and  flanks  the  bastion  of  Barlemoat,  where  they  laboured 
to  retrench  themselves. 

The  besieged,  in  their  retreat,  set  on  fire  a  little  magazine  filled 
with  bombs,  grenadoes,  and  powder,  whereby  many  of  the  besiegers 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Four  companies  of  Spanish  foot  defended 
the  counterguard,  and  the  other  works,  which  are  joined  thereunto) 
were  defended  by  detachments.  They  made  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that  our  troops,  though  using  their  utmost  endeavours,  had,  for  half 
an  hour,  much  difficulty  to  get  possession  of  the  top  of  the  breach ; 
the  place  of  itself  being  very  high,  and  the  rains  of  the  mine  not 
being  solid  enoagh  to  make  it  firm.  Bat,  after  a  fierce  charge  of 
musquets  and  grenadoes,  our  men  so  vigorously  disputed  the  matter 
with  the  sword's  point,  that  the  enemy  was,  with  much  loss,  driven 
from  this  post;  and  many  Spaniards,  who  would  not  ask  quarter, 
were  cut  in  pieces.  Some  carried  on,  with  an  extreme  desire  of  sig« 
nalising  themselves,  went  as  far  as  the  diteh  of  the  place.  The  lieu, 
tenant  of  the  grenadiers  of  Rovergue,  followed  by  ten  or  twelve, 
bore  up  with  great  constancy,  against  the  charge  of  forty  masters ; 
and  the  greatest  part  of  the  horse  was  killed,  and  the  rest  put  to 
flight  by  help  of  the  firing  of  the  grenadiers,  which  were  in  the 
countorguard.  The  commandant  was  also  killed  by  the  Count  do 
Mailly,  who  went  to  meet  him,  having  seen  him  advance  his  sword 
on  high.    Our  men  would  have  made  a  lodgment  near  the  ditch,  over* 
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against  the  rightJiand  front  of  the  bastion ;  but  die  extraordinarjr 
firing  of  the  besieged,  which  killed  as  some  men,  obliged  them  to 
take  the  resolution,  to  retire  along  the  battlements  of  the  wall.  The 
besieged  had  placed  three  little  pieces  on  the  terraces,  covered  with^ 
trees,  on  the  side  of  Grondt,  having  jodged,  that  they  should  be  at« 
tacked  diereabouts ;  and  the  troops,  which  they  played  upon  in  the 
flank,  were  yery  much  incommoded  by  them;  as  also,  by  the  ord* 
nance,  which  they  had  on  the  flank  of  the  bastion,  opposite  to  that 
of  Barlemont.  There  was  not  for  fire  or  six  hours  any  Intennbsion 
of  firing.  We  lost  twenty  or  fi?e  and  twenty  officers,  with  about 
three-score  and  ten  soldiers;  and  there  were  many  wounded,  amongst 
whom,  was  the  Chevalier  de  Megrigny,  and  the  Sieur  de  Mamy, 
engineer.  The  captains  of  the  grenadiers  of  Bourbonnois  and  Conti 
were  killed.  The  Sienr  de  Sainte  Marthe,  captain  of  the  grenadiers 
of  Auvergne,  and  the  Sieur  de  Castillon,  captain  of  Navarre,  were 
wounded.  The  Marquis  Bourlemont,  brother  to  the  Duke  d'  Atri^ 
was  slain.  The  Duke  de  Choiseul  was  wounded  with  the  shiver  of 
a  bomb,  above  the  left  eye,  whereof  he  died  some  days  after;  and 
the  yidame  de  Laon,  son  to  the  Count  do  Roy,  was  wounded  with 
a  musquet  shot  through  the  body,  both  of  them  giving  testimonies  of 
a  singular  courage. 

The  Prince  de  Conti,  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche  sur  Yon  expos, 
ed  themselves  to  the  greatest  danger,  with  a  valour  worthy  their 
birth,  and  the  last  received  on  the  stomach  a  blow  with  a  stone. 
All  the  volunteers  signalised  themselves  there,  particularly,  the 
Prince  de  Tingry,  the  Marquis  de  Crequi,  the  Count  de  Luz,  the 
Count  d'Estrees,  the  Marquis  de  Thiange,  the  Marquis  de  Nogent, 
and'  the  Marquis  de  la  Batie.  The  Duke  of  Grafton,  and  tlie  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  his  brother,  and  many  other  English  lords,  who 
came  to  the  siege  in  quality  of  volunteers,  signalised  themselves  oi| 
this  occasion. 

The  Sieur  de  Vauban,  marshal  de  camp,  was  one  of  the  first  In 
the  counterguard,  and  gave  there  with  his  ordinary  sufficiency  or. 
ders,  very  beneficial  for  the  securitv  and  continuation  of  the  lodg^ 
ments,  which  were  made  there. 

All  the  foot,  which  were  at  this  action,  acquitted  themselves  very 
well  of  their  devoirs ;  and  many  soldiers  made  themselves  be  taken 
notke  of. 

It  was  necessary,  after  the  eflect  of  the  mine,  and  the  lodgment 
built  upon  the  counterguard,  to  make  a  descent  Into  the  ditch. 
The  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant^eneral  for  the  day,  undertook, 
this  care  with  all  the  success,  that  could  be  expected. 

He  made  the  ditch  be  viewed ;  he  killed,  or  put  to  flight,  all  the 
enemies  that  were  found  before  him;  and  afterwards  caused  the 
lodgments  to  be  made,  notwithstanding  all  the  effects  of  the  bcsieg* 
ed,  who  cast,  from  above  the  bastions,  a  prodigious  quantity  of 
grenadoes,^  bombs,  and  fire-works  upon  the  workmen  and  soldiers. 
He  received,  under  the  elbow,  a  blow  with  the  glancing  of  a  grenade, 
which  made  him  for  some  time  unable  to  stir  it.  He  cmsed  not  to 
continue  present,  at  the  work    of  the  lodgment,  till  such  time 
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■•if  wms  extended  from  tbe  gate  of  the  gallery  of  tlie  counterigaard, 
which  leads  to  the  ditch,  as  far  as  the  bastion  of  fiarlemont,  which 
made  fifteen  toises.  Two  hours  after,  he  put  the  miners  to  work 
in  two  places,  one  upon  the  Tight,  towards  the  point  of  the  bastion, 
and  the  otiier  on  the  left,  drawing  towards  the  flank,  the  enemy  not 
being  able  to  incommode  them. 

The  worlcs  were  continoed  the  30th,  and  the  31st,  with  mnch 
iocoess ;  and  we  will  giro  yon  the  particulars  thereof,  in  the  follow* 
ing  relations. 

May  the  30th.  In  thft  evening,  the  Count  du  Plessis,  lieutenant 
geneial,  mounted  the  fifth  time  &e  trenches ;  and  made  the  descent  of 
the  ditch,  with  Tery  good  success. 

30th.  In  the  morning,  we  attacked  the  third  division  of  the  castle 
of  Old  Munster;  and  made  ourselves  masters  of  it,  after  some  resis« 
tance  of  the  enemies.  They  soon  quitted  this  work  to  retire  upon 
tile  rampart,  hoping,  by  their  fierce  firing,  to  hinder  our  men  from 
lodging  there.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  a  company  of  the 
grcaoadiers  of  Rovergue,  one  of  Languedoc,  and  two  of  fuseliersy 
supported  by  a  battalion  of  that  regiment,  wholly  carried  this  castle. 
Tlie  besieged  lud  raised  beliind  the  division  a  battery  of  three  pieces. 
We  could  not  go  to  them,  above  seven  or  eight  abreast ;  and  we 
were  exposed  to  the  shot  of  the  place.  Nevertheless,  they  abandoned 
this  post,  near  half  an  hour  before  the  besiegers  came  against  it,  and 
left  tiiere  their  cannon  all  cliarged.  Our  men  made  afterwards  many 
winding  traverses,  to  lodge  themselves  safely  upon  the  brink  of  the 
ditch ;  where  they  extended  themselves,  as  much  as  the  groundwork 
could  permit.  An  engineer,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  soldiers,  were 
killed  upon  this  ocasion,  and  there  were  about  forty  wounded. 
About  five,  in  the  evening,  the  enemies  quitted  the  halLmoon  of 
the  connteiguard,  which  Siey  still  held  at  the  great  attack.  The 
general  officers  of  the  guard,  Iwving  been  advertised  thereof,  thought 
fit,  liefore  they  seized  this  work,  to  send  some  men  by  the  breach^ 
which  was  at  the  point  of  the  counterguard,  to  see  whether  there 
were  no  mines,  and  to  open  those,  they  should  find  there.  There 
wene  liappily  discovered  under  the  counterguard  the  trains  of  thir* 
teen- or  fourteen  toises  of  mines,  which  were  all  charged.  We  took 
thence  the  powder,  and  we  detached  workmen  to  make  a  lodgment, 
which  exteriorly  embraced  all  the  parapets.  We  delayed  to  put 
people  into  the  halfi^moon,  till  we  had  had  time  to  search  the  mtnes^ 
which  was  dene  the  following  night.  We  found  there  two  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  the  enemies  had  left,  and  we  judged  thereby,  that 
fear  had  made  them  retire  from  thb  half.moon.  The  Sieur  Parisoc, 
Major  of  Cambray,  engineer,  was  wounded  with  a  piece  of  a 
.grenade,  on  the  st<Nnach,  as  he  was  setting  the  miner  to  the  l)astioa 
of  the  place. 

30th.  In  the  evening,  the  Sieur  de  Toyeuse,  lieutenant-general, 
the  Sieur  d'Erloc,  and  the  Marquis  de  Nesle,  relieved  the  trenches 
with  two  battalions  of  the  marine,  and  two  of  the  Queen's.  We 
^nished,  during  the  night,  a  battery  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
liad  \ft&i  hesjosk  upon  Uie  counterguard  on  tbe  left^    and  we  carried 
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on  by  Ae  mtne-work  aboat  twenty  toises  of  a  trench,  dnwing  fmm 
the  coontergnafd  to  the  curtain,  which  Is  on  tlie  lererte  of 
Faffendal. 

3l8t  We  continued  to  work  to  make  the  descent  of  the  ditch ; 
and  to  erect  a  battery  of  three  pieces  of  cannon  on  the  sane  ditdi, 
which  were  to  play  with  another  battery  of  seren  pieces,  which  had 
begun,  in  the  morning,  to  fire  briskly  against  a  bastion,  wliich  re. 
mained  before  the  besiegers,  to  hinder  them,  from  entering  the 
place.  We  wrought  also,  upon  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  springs 
ing  several  mines,  to  the  end,  to  give  afterwards  the  assault,  in  case 
the  enemies  shewed  no  design  to  yield. 

But  the  Prince  de  Chimay,  knowing  diat  the  town  was  no  longer 
defensible,  and  seeing  himself  pressed  by  the  principal  oflficers  of 
the  garison,  and  by  the  townsmen,  to  prerent  the  misfortunes,  which 
befal  a  place,  taken  by  assault,  caused,  June  the  1st,  a  parley  to 
be  beaten,  and  demanded  to  capitulate.  Hostages  were  soon  sent  on 
both  sides,  and  all  acts  of  hostility  ceased.  The  Prince  de  Chimay 
desired  a  truce  for  some  days,  that  he  might  send  to  Bruzelles^  to 
represent  to  the  Marquis  de  Grana  the  extremity  wherein  he  was: 
he  added  thereunto  some  otiier  requests ;  but  the  Marshal  de  Crequi 
thought  not  fit  to  grant  him  any  of  them.  The  truce  was  thus  broken, 
and,  the  same  evening,  the  besieged  and  the  besiegers  began  to  fire 
upon  one  another. 

2d.  We  perceived  a  white  cloth,  whereby,  the  townsmen  would 
declare,  that  they  would  no  longer  defend  themselves,  nor  shoot  any 
more.  But  the  garison  ceased  not  to  fire  at  us  with  tiieir  musquets» 
all  tiie  night ;  and  our  men  fired  also  briskly  both  their  musquet  and 
cannon,  to  answer  them* 

3d.  The  firing  of  the  besieged  diminished  by  degrees  till  ten 
o^clock,  when  tiiey  intirely  left  off  to  shoot  and  appear.  They 
were  above  half  an  hour  in  this  condition ;  and,  in  fine,  seeing  tliat 
the  besiegers  erected  in  the  ditch  a  battery  of  four  great  pieces, 
they  made  appear  at  the  attack,  where  the  Prince  of  Conti  was,  some 
men  who  made  a  shew  of  desiring  to  speak.  We  could  scarce  make 
them  leave  firing  on  our  side,  that  we  might  hear  them.  They  said, 
that  the  besieged  had  beaten  a  parley  on  the  side  of  the  castle ;  and 
desired  that  we  would  not  level  our  cannon.  They  were  answered, 
that  the  besieged  should  beat  the  parley  on  the  side  where  they 
caused  the  battery  to  be  erected,  and  that  they  should  cease  working. 
They  said,  they  expected  a  drum ;  in  the  mean  time  the  work  was 
discontinued,  and,  in  fine,  the  drum  arrived.  He  cried  out,  after  he 
had  beaten,  that  they  had  made  this  call  to  capitulate.  Some  tinie 
after  the  hostages  were  brought  to  the  guard  of  the  trenches,  where 
the  Prince  de  Conti  was ;  and  he  sent  them  to  the  Marshal  de  Crequi, 
who  sent  also  his  into  the  town.  The  deputies  arrived  afterwards  at 
the  camp  with  the  articles  of  capitulation,  which  the  Prince  de 
Chimay  demanded.  There  was  one  in  favour  of  the  deserters  of  our 
troops,  for  whom  the  besieged  demanded  an  amnesty  ^  and  another 
to  obtaia  four  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were  not  granted. 
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-   Alter  immy  difficulties,  the  capituUiioii  was,  in  -fiae,  regqlated  and 
•igned ;  the  extract  whereof  follows. 

The  AfHdei  and  QfUulitium  of  the  Town  of  Luxembourg. 

!•  The  Prince  de  Chimay,  governor,  the  intendant,  the  commls. 
laries  of  the  armies  and  proTisions,  the  officers  of  the  ordnance  and 
of  the  troops,  and  all  the  garison,  their  families,  domesticks,  and 
■errants,  shall  go  forth  of  the  town  in  full  liberty,  with  their  move* 
nbles  and  effects,  and,  without  haring  their  baggage  visited,  they 
■hall  be  conducted  by  the  passage  of  the  Moule  to  Stoken,  or  the 
places  thereabouts;  and  they  shall  not,  in  any  sort,  be  molested  by 
oar  troops  for  the  space  of  four  days  ;  daring  which,  they  may  take 
tile  Mray  of  LouTain,  or  of  Malines,  without  being  any  way  opposed, 

II.  The  iipot  shall  go  out  by  the  breach  of  the  castle,  taking  their 
way  by  the  gate  of  Pafiendlal ;  and  the  horse,  artillery,  and  baggage 
hy  the  same  gate,  or  such  other  as  the  governor  shall  think  fit,  with 
arms  and  bi^age,  drums  beating,  trumpets  sounding,  colours  flpng, 
match  lighted  at  both  ends,  ball  in  mouth,  with  two  pieces  of  ord< 
nance  of  brass,  to  wit,  two  demi-cannons ;  besides  which,  the 
Marshal  de  Crequi  gave  them  two  others,  which  make  in  all  four 
cannons,  and  one  mortar.piece,  in  respect  to  the  Prince  de  Chimay, 
with  their  carriages,  furniture,  and  ammunition,  necessary  for  six 
charges  for  each  piece ;  and,  to  this  purpose,  the  besi^ers  shall 
famish  them  with  carts,  horses,  harness,  and  odier  things  necessary 
for  their  carriage  and  remove. 

III.  There  are  granted  three-hundred  carts,  and  more,  if  nee4 
be,  for  the  carriage  of  the  baggage,  mails,  and  effects,  which  can  be 
removed. 

lY.  The  garison  shall  not  march  above  two  leagues  the  day  of 
tiieir  going  forth,  and  three  the  day  following.  The  commissaries, 
which  shall  be  at  the  conduct,  provide  for  their  subsistence ;  and  they 
nay,  at  parting,  take  bread  and  meat  for  five  days. 

y.  Concerning  deserters. 

YI.  The  prisoners  shall  be  rendered  on  both  sides  without  ransom ; 
but  those,  which,  have  been  rendered  before  this  capitulation,  shall 
not  be  freed  from  paying  their  ransoms. 

YII.  There  shall  be  care  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  which 
cannot  be  removed. 

YIII.  The  spoils,  already  taken,  shall  be  enjoyed  by  those  that 
have  them. 

IX.  The  wives  and  widows  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  shall  have 
lilierty,  if  they  will,  to  remain  in  the  town. 

X.  The  inhabitants  shall  eiyoy  all  their  franchises,  as  they  were 
before  the  siege. 

XI.  There  shall  be  granted  six  months  to  the  officers  and  ^oldiera 
for  to  dispose  of  their  estates, 

XII.  The  military  officers  shall  not  be  arrested  for  debt  on  the 
day  of  their  going  forth  3  but  they  shall  give  sureties  and  prqnusea 

to  p«y% 
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Xin.  The  receirer,  and  commissaries  of  the  prOTisiohs,  diall  not 
be  searched. 

XIV.  The  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  besiegers  shall  approach  no 
nearer  die  place  than  thmr  works,  till  the  day  of  the  garison's  going 
forth. 

ArtideB  concerning  the  SMes  of  ihe  Town. 
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XV.  There  shall  remain  no  other  inliabitants,  but  those  that  shall 
make  profession  of  the  Catholick,  Apostollck,  and  Roman  re. 
ligion. 

XVI.  Concerns  the  pretensions  of  the  prelates,  nobles,  and  de. 
pnties  of  the  towns,  representing  the  three  estates. 

XVII.  The  officers  of  the  council,  and  others,  shall  continue  in 
their  offices. 

XVIII.  XIX,  XX,  XXI,  XXIII,  XXIV,  XXV,  and 
XXVI  articles  which  concern  the  particular  priYileges  of  the  country 
and  territories  depending  on  the  Duchy  of  Luxembourg. 

XXII.  There  shall  be  an  agreement  made  with  the  Marquis  de  la 
Fre^iliere  for  the  bells  and  metals  which  belong  to  the  artillery. 

XXVII.  The  officers  and  soldiers,  which  continue  in  the  service 
of  his  Majesty's  enemies,  shall  be  sutgect  to  the  pains  appointed  by 
the  ordinances. 

XXVIII.  Orders  the  registering  of  the  capitulation. 

XXIX.  The  garison  shall  be  obliged  \o  go  forth  of  the  place  on 
Wednesday  the  serenth  of  this  present  month  of  June,  at  farthest,  by 
noon:  and  shall,  at  eight  in  the  morning,  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
besiegejrs  a  gate,  which  shall  be  taken  into  possession  by  an  hundred 
men  of  the  ancientest  regiments,  near  which  the  besieged  may,  fojr 
their  security,  put  a  guard :  that,  for  the  security  of  the  garison, 
shall  be  giTen  Uiree  hostages  of  equal  condition,  and  the  articles 
signed  double  by  the  Marshal  de  Crequi  and  the  Prince  de  Chimay ; 
and  that  the  inyentories  of-  pieces  of  ordnance,  provisions  for  war, 
and  victuals,  which  are  in  the  town,  shall  be  faidifuliy  delivered  up. 

According  to  this  capitulation,  the  garison  went  out  of  the  town, 
the  seventh  of  this  month  in  the  morning,  to  the  number  of  about 
twelve-thousand  men,  the  Prince  de  Chimay  marching  at  their 
head. 


A  list  of  the  Officers  which  hate  been  killed,  or  tsoundedp  during 

the  Siege  of  Luxembourg, 


THE  Marquis  de  Humieres, 
colonel  of  foot,- killed. 

The  Count  de  Tonneree,  colo- 
nel of  the  regiment  of  Orleans, 
wounded. 

The  Marquis  de   la  Valette, 
brigadier  of  horse,  wounded. 
Volunteers  killed. 

The  Marquis  de  Montpesat, 


The  Marquis  de  Bourlemont 
d'  Anglure. 

Volunteers  wounded* 

The 'Duke  de  Choiseul.  ■ 

The  Vidame  de  Laon. 

My  Lord  Howard,  son  to  the 
Earl  of  Carlisle. 
These  three  dead  of  their  wounds* 

The  Chevalier  de  Megrigny« 
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The  Sieor  de  la  CaiUemotte. 

Clfthe  Regiment  of  Champagne. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Cheralier  de  Mablanc. 
The  Sienr  de  St.  Clement. 
■  Mablanc,  the  elder. 

Gasquet. 

Bousquetardon. 

du  Plessis,  aid-ma. 

jor. 

Lieutenants  hilled. 
The  Sieur  de  Laval. 

■         Desmoulins. 
lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Villette. 

- — • Dandron. 

' TiHieu. 

■  la  Bastide. 

-^— ^— —  Bellies. 
-• St.  Hippolite. 

■  —  Pradel. 

■  ■     ■  ■  Beauregard. 
Digare. 

€f  the  Regiment  of  Fauhecourt. 
The  Sieur  de  Lispinay,  cap. 
tain,  killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Constaty. 
— ^— ^—  d'  Annan. 

■— ^ de  Chaulnes. 

'• la  Combe. 

The  Sieur  de  Beaulieu,  lieu- 
tenant, killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Franc, 
la  Boissiere. 


-  Vendal. 
•la  Combe. 


The  Sieur  de  Bonyouloir,  sub. 
lieutefiant,  killed. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Aryou» 

Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  Durant 
'  ■  ■     ■  Extremos. 
.  Battinguant. 

— de  Maure. 
— de  Mont. 
The  Sieur  Loumagne^  lieute. 
Bant,  woiyid^ 


Of  the  Regiment  of  la  Ferte. 
Captains  killed^ 
The  Sieur  M^ioux,  major, 

P^tignj. 

.  Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Rodie.^ 

■  Lanty. 
— —  Nosce. 

■  St.  Bonnet. 

-d'  Aubarede# 

■    ■■      ■    •  Picquet. 
The    Sieur    de    RenbUcdnrt, 
lieutedant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Montefiiux. 
■la  Vignerie. 

: Choisi^. 

Fume. 

Of  the  Regiment  of -Naoarre*^ 

Captains  womided. 

The  Sieur  Dorignac,  migor. 

' — .  du  Pont. 

la  Harliere. 

Carbonnieux. 

-.Rieutor. 

• Sormel. 

r-du  Ribal. 

:  la  Forest. 

Mossan. 

laSaUe. 

Massiliac. 

CastiUon. 

— :  Macaye. 

— —  Desus. 

du  Pre. 

Lieutenants  killed. 
The  Sieur  de  la  TouraeUe. 

Puget. 

■■  du  Ham. 
Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  d'  Orgeral. 

des  Essarts. 

Carigoan. 

Beyilliers. 

Of  the  Roj^gl  Regiment. 
C^ptaias  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  MontmeUan. 

■    .r  Dorigny. 
— — — rCorW, 
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Lieutenanii  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  ia  Croix. 

■  »     ■     '     Boalanger* 

■  dtt  Beuil. 

■  Sainte.Mai8on« 


The  Sieur  Paco,  sub^lieutenant 
woanded. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Enguien, 

The  Siettf  de  Toury,  captain, 
wounded*  . 

The   Sieur  de  Bichot,  lientew 
oant,.  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 

The  Sieur  dn  Bouy. 

-    ■  Ferrant. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Piedmont* 
Captains  wounded. 

The  Sieur  d'  Ormois. 

~— — Tavagny,  aid-major 

Chadjgn  J. 

Chastre. 


—  Siccard. 

—  Merie. 
-<«-Sainte  Marie. 

—  Dezers. 

—  Lamanon. 
■'—la  Fleur. 


■*»— R4>bert. 


Of  the  Regiment  of  Auvergne^ 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Sainte  Marthe. 

^RigaL 

■  Dbrgon. 
The  Sieur  duGlost,  lieutenant, 
killed. 

Lieuttenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Loger. 

Breyne. 

■  Foumier. 

The  Father  Almoner  of  the 
raiment. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  L^onnots. 
The  Sieur  de  Valorge,  captain, 
killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded.  * 
The  Sieur  de  Lahore* 
The  ChevaUer  de  Raou&iet* 
The  Sieur  Broccard. 
■■  Saligny;  - 

'  l^Nof mand» 


The  Sieur  SU  3eAiU 

■  ■  Pelou. 
— ^ la  Toun 

■  ■        Chaudel,  ai 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conii. 

The  Sieur  de  Gpur,   major^ 
kiUed. 

'■       de  Moreuil,  captidn^ 
kiUed. 

Captain$  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  St.  Ang^. 

St.  Seve. 

• Coulange« 

•        ■   ■    Mar^e. 

— Romieu* 

Lieutenants  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  Fenneton. 

Faruze. 

—-de  Vaux. 

— la  Tour. 

Ia  Semmerie# 

Bussi  du  Mine« 

' dn  Peroux. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  NormandgL 
Captains  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  Lisle. 

'-        Polignant. 
The  Sieur  de  la  RoqueJn* 
pugeade,  lieutenant,  killed* 
Lieutenants  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  Givresac* 

— Langon,  dead  of  his 

wounds. 

The  Cheralier  Dus. 
The  Sieur  la  Martine. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  the  Crown* 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Forcade* 

dePUle. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieui^de  NoTion. 

— MftWolsiiK 

FIttsf . 

Charlet. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Conde. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Guezeric* 
— — —  Baomi. 

■  :-CaiHlC. 

'    ■■      — dc  Jean* 
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Cf  the  Regiment  eg  la  Chmtre. 
Captains  woanded. 
The  Sieur  Milon. 
'  Boislandiy. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Durant. 

la  Salle. 

Perre. 

• Brucayal. 

<{f  the  RegtmefU  of  Turenne. 
Lieutenants  wounded* 
The  Sieur  de  Larzac. 

Baltazar. 

Cf  the  Regiment  of  Soissons. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  FamanTiUe. 
— —  Mignare,  de  la  Co- 
lonelle,  lieutenant,  wounded. 

^    ■  ■■■         de  la  Borde. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Bourbonnois. 
The    Sieur  Pibiard)    captain, 
kUled. 

■    ■>■  Dhierj,    captain, 

wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Campersan* 

Baudouin. 

Salute, 
la  Brujrere. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Rover gue. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Dafiesq. 

Fregere. 

— — —  Descombies. 
The  Sieur  de  Luzam,  lieute« 
iiant,  killed. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Monblanc. 

Bienfait. 

'  Valonne. 

■  Meitsniar  • 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Burgundy. 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Belcastel. 
■"     '    '       la  Sibliere. 

Sidnt  Vincent 


1.^ 


Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Keur  de  BourdesouUe. 

■■■laPlMige. 
■    ■  i'*    ■'   Maison-NeuTe, 


The  Sieur  la  Fuye. 

Chircourt. 

— — —  du  Coutroje. 
■    FerrancHere. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Vermandois* 
Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Touche. 

Satigny. 

———la  Factiere. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur,  Arnault. 
—        ■    de  Daix. 

►  Amiere. 

■■  Vergense. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Languedoc* 
The  Sieur  de  St  Leger,  cap** 
tain,  wounded. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  01i?ier. 

St.  Martin^ 

"    GoTiabat. 

■  Rx>uyille. 

-^—  Langlois. 
■■  Marelau. 
■  Marestan. 

. Bonafanx. 

Of  the  Regiment  of  Hamilton, 
The  Sieur  de  St  Genius,  cap. 
tain,  wounded. 

de  la  Moline,  lieu. 

tenant,  wounded. 
Of  the  Regiment  of  Fusiliers. 

The  Sieur  Darquet,    captain, 
killed. 

Captains  wounded. 
The  Sieur  Paschal. 

«         d'  Mouene. 

— — —  Rabar. 

Lieutenants  wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  la  Yigne. 
-■  ■  ■■  ■■■■  de  la  Grarde,  dead  of 
his  wounds. 

Of  the  Marine  Regiment. 
The  Sieur  St.  Franc,  captani. 
killed.  '   .  V       , 

Officers  of  the  Artillery. 

The  Sieur  de  Cheyrigny,  Pro. 
Tlncial  Commissary,  wounded. 

deOiT^es,  commiS(< 

•ary  of  the  artillery,  slain. 
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Commistaries  of  the  Artillery j 
wounded. 
The  Sieur  de  Flenrj. 

de  Cret. 

* Villedot. 

de  la  Lontardiere, 
aid  de  camp. 

Ctptains  of  the  Vessels  wounded. 
The  Sieur  da  Fort. 

■  ■  RoquefeuTilIe. 

■  Gruillon. 
Engineers  killed. 

The  Sieur  de  Chastillon. 
■  Perrault. 

Engineers  wounded. 
'   The  Sieur  P&rlsot 


■   The  Sieur  Rouselot 

d'  Harmant. 

le  Pftntre. 

Racine. 

■  ■  Grand  Combe. 

Despagne,  the  ydong' 

■  Mace. 

Morin. 

Pauhome. 

Father  Maximilian,  a  reool. 
lect,  wounded  in  the  trenches. 

There  were  between  four  or 
fiye-hundred  soldiers  killed,  and 
about  seTenJiundred  wounded* 

The  besieged  I6st  abore  eighU 
hundred  men. 


THE 

METHOD  OF  PASSING 

BILLS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 

.  Written  by  Hmsry  Et9isoEy  Cler.  Pari. 

Now  prltited  from  the  original  Manuscript,  under  these  heads,  Tir. 
1.  Proceedings  upon  Bills.  3.  The  CoEfimitment  of  Bills.  3. 
Manner  how  Committees  are  named.  4.  Who  maj  not  be  of  a 
Committee,  and  who  ought  to  be.  5.  Council  heard  at  the  Com- 
mittee. 6.  A  Bill  recommitted.  7.  The  third  Reading.  8. 
Nova  Biila.  9.  Amendments  and  Additions,  or  Proviso's  added 
-  afterwards,  how  lawful.     10.  Amendments  of  Amendments  how 

'  lawful.  11.  A  ProTiso  added  after  a  third  reading,  not  usual. 
13.  A  Proviso  added  bj  the  one  house,'  and  desired  to  be  taken 
by  the  other  house,  whether  lawful.  London,  printed  by  F.  L. 
for  Matt.  Giliiilower,  at  the  Spread^Eagle  and  Crown  in  West. 
minster.hall,  1685.    TwelTes,  containing  thirty-six  pages. 
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PROCEEUNGS  UPON  BILLS. 
TheJirH  Reading. 


HE  clerk  reads  the  bill,  standing  at  the  table,  and  then  delivers 
the  same,  kneeling  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  a  brief 
of  the  bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  reads  the  title  of  the  Bill,  and  then  reportt 
the  elTect  of  the  same  out  of  the  brief,  and  concladeSy  Ihia  is  the 
first  time  of  the  reading  of  this  bill. 
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BILLS  IN  t^ARUAMENt.  U» 


.   At  th^  first  reidingy  the  bill  is  teldom  nOw  spdken  against 

Tliere  are  precedents  i6  the  contrary,  prout  A.  H,  VIIL  11   Ar 
ParliOmenti  biUa  de  adianibusy  brought  {r6m  the  Commons,  lecia  1 
vice  if  DomM  dtsptUando  ceiUueruni  tefgrmandum;  quod  regia 
wu^stat  habere  3  vel  4  annoiy  pars  vera  contra  parUm^  nm  unua^ 
pnnum. 
And  a  bill  hath  been  received  at  the  first  reading,  prouL 
Anno  S   E.  VI*  14  No?.   BiUa  pro   jurisdictione  epiicoporum 
tcjected,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  draw  a  new  bilU 
•  The  subsidy  bill,  and  the  king's  general  pardon,  were  used  to  bo 
lead  bnt  once,  and  so  were  expedited  at  the  first  reading. 

Vet  if  a  proriso  be  added  to  the  subsidy  bill,  that  hath  been  read 
three  times,  prout. 

So  if  a  proviso  be  added  to  the  general  pardon,  that  is  to  be  read 
three  times,  V.  3  E.  VL  1  Febr. 

Anno  35  H.  VIII.  4  die  Martii  1  Vice  lecta  est  bilta,  concerning- 
tte  kings  majesty's  award,  between  the  Lord  Dacres,  and  the  heirs 
general  of  Sir  James  Strangwish  the  younger,  cui  quidem  biUm 
proceref  ossemerunt, 

BiWs  also  have  been  committed  at  the  first  reading. 
Anno  6  Hen.  VIII.  14  Febr.  recepta  at  bilta  in  papyro  concerm 
nen$  apparatum^  Sf  lecta  est  Jam  primoj  if  deliber^sta  Magistro 
Pigott  reformanda. 

Anno  1  £;  VI.  21  Nor.  allata  est  acommuni  domo  bUlOj  for 
Benefices,  common  preachers,  and  residence.  Qum  1  vice  lecta  est^ 
if  commissa  est  Archipiescopo.  Cant.  Episcopis  Eiien,  Dunelm» 
Roffen.  if  Lincoln,  Marchioni  Northampton.  Domino  St.  John^ 
ComOi  Arundel^  Domino  Admiraiy  if  Domino  Wentworth. 

Anno  5  E.  VI.  16  Febr.  Hodie  1  vice  lecta  est  bUla,  to  avoid 
nigniting,  forestalling,  &c.  if  commisia  Magistro  Hales^  Magistro 
Motineux,  Magistro  Saunders^  if  SoUicifatori  Regis. 

And  there  are  very  many  precedents,  that  bills  hare  been  com« 
nftted  at  the  first  reading,  in  the  times  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  as  mi^  appear  by  the  committees  of  those  times. 
'  The  like  precedents  I  find  in  most  of  the  journals  of  Queen  Eli. 
sabeth,  prout^  &c. 

Anno  8  Elis^  3  Oct.  BiUa^  for  the  better  execudog  of  certain 
statutes,  &c. 
Eodem  Anno  5  Od.  touching  fines  and  recoveries,  tec. 
Anno  13  Elis.  20  Jfyril.  against  fraudulent  conveyances,  &c, 
Anna  14  Elis.  Vi  May.  for  preservation  of  wood,  &c. 
Eodem  Anno  if  Die,  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds,  &c« 
'  And  so  in- many  other  parliaments  olElis.  ice. 

The  second  Reading. 

-  '  .  . . 

IN  the  same  manner,  the  clerk  reads  the  bill  the  second  timej  and 
delivers  the  same  without  a  brief  to  the  Lord  Chancellor. 

.  fiis  lordship  recites  the  title  thei-eof  only,  and  8aitb>  this  is  the 
second  reading. 
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Then  if  no  man  speaks  against  the  bill^  it  is  ordered  to  be  en«. 
iftossedy  if  begun  with  the  lords ;  or  to  hare  a  third  reading,  if 
brought  from  the  commons. 

>  If  any  doubt  be  conceived,  which  is  often  pro  forma  ionium^  tlte 
bill  is  committed. 

F.  inter  ordines^  S(c,  an.  18  JacobL 

Bills  are  commonly  let  pass  at  the  first  reading,  and  committed  at 
Hie  second. 

Yet  it  appears  by  many  precedents  of  Henry  the  eighth,  and 
Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  that  if  the  lords  did  appre^ 
bend  any  dislike  or  doubt  iti  the  bill  at  the  first  reading,  it  was  then- 
committed  immediately, /}ro{i/  antea. 

The  Commitment  of  Bills, 

AT  the  second  reading,  if  the  bill  be  required  to  be  committed,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  demands  of  the  lords,  how  many  of  each  bench* 
shall  be  of  the  committee. 

Which  being  agreed  on  to  three,  five,  or  six,  &c.  the  earls  are  first 
named,  then  the  bishops,  then  the  barons* 

.  The  like  order  is  observed  in  the  naming  of  committees  for  any 
other  business. 

And  if  there  be  five  carls,  then  five  bishops,  and  t^n  barons ;  the 
reason  whereof  I  know  not.     Nequefuit  sic  aprindpio^ 

Anno  3  £.  VI.  14  Nov.  the  committees,  to  frame  a  bill  for  the* 
jurisdiction,  of  bishops,  were  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  four  bishops,, 
and  two  barons. 

Eodem  anno  2  Januarii^  the  committee,  sent  to  the  Duke  of 
Sbmersetj  were,  one  earl,  five  bishops,  and  two  barons. 

>  Anno  27  Elis.  4  Decemb.  the  bill  for  the  clothiers  of  Bpxsted,. 
&c.  was  committed  unto  three  earls,  one  viscount,  one  bishop,  and. 
three  barons. 

Eodem  anno  3  Dec,  the  bill  for  the  landing  of  merchandise,  &c., 
was  committed  unto  eight  earls,  two  bishops,  and  four  barons. 
.  Eodem  anno  27  Elis,  the  first  bill,  for  increase  of  mariners,  was 
committed  unto  two  earls,  and  six  barons,  and  no  bishops. 

Eodem  anno  4*  c/te,  the  bill,  for  the  sabbath^ay,  is  committed 
unto  six  earls,  one  viscount,  fi\e  bishops,  and  seven  barons. 

The  precedents  hereof  are  infinite,  that  no  such  order  was  observed 
to  name  a  set  number  of  each  bench,  or  to  double  the  number  of 
barons  until  in  the  latter  parliaments  of  our  late  King.  James :  ' 
neither  .was  this  constantly  observed,  until  the  parliament  of  12 
Jacobi  Regis  J  and  afterwards.  For  in  the  fourth  session  of  the  pai*. 
liament,  anno  1  Jacobi  Regis^  sometimes  the  number  of  each  is 
equal,  and  sometimes  the  barons  are  the  greater  number.  But  they 
Seldom  doable  the  number  of  the  other  bench,  unless  in  the  com. 
mittees  of  a  small  number. 

But  here  may  be  a  question  (viz.)  whether  a  bill  may  be  com. 
iriitted  by  the  oi^rs  of  the  house,  if  no  lord  move  any  doubt,  or  im« 
perfection  in  the  same  i  ^ 
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And  I  cm  of  opinion  that  it  may  not,  neither  is  it  necessary. 

My  reason  is,  for  that  I  find  many  bills  to  pass  without  commits 
talent,  and  some  at  the  second  reading  in  the  times  of  Henry  the 
eighth,  Edward  the  sixth,  and  Queen  Elisabeth. 

But  now  the  constant  order  is  to  read  every  bill,  saye  the  pardon^ 
three  times. 

And  the  general  Toice,  to  commit  the  bill  at  the  second  reading, 
thews  that  the  lords  do  conceive  some  doabt  thereof,  though  none 
more  anyi 

The  manner  how  Committees  are  named^ 

THE  number  of  each  bench  being  agreed,  they  are  named,  prOm 
miscue,  by  any  of  the  lords,  but  the  clerk  is  to  be  careful  to  ^et 
down  those  whom  he  hears  first  named  ^  which  is  done  in  thia 
manner : 

First,  the  earts  are  named,  and  those  that  sit  on  that  bench. 

The  clerk  having  written  them,  stands  up  and  reads  their  namesi 

Then  the  bishops,  and  then  the  barons,  in  like  mannet. 

And,  if  the  clerk  happen  to  set  down  more  than  the  number  agreed 
On,  it  is  in  the  liberty  of  the  house  to  take  out  the  latter,  and  bo  td 
leave  the  just  number,  or  to  admit  them.  . 

Then,  the  house  names  the  attendants,  which  are  of  the  judges,  th^ 
king's  learned  council,  and  the  masters  of  the  chancery. 

The  clerk  reads  their  tiames  also. 

Tlie  last  is  the  time  and  place,  where  to  meet;  which  being  agreed 
on,  and  set  down,  the  clerk  reads  that  also. 

Who  may  noi  be  Committees^  and  who  ought  to  be* 

IF  any  lord  speak  against  the  body  of  the  bill,  he  is  not  to  be  tiamed 
of  the  committee  of  the  same  bill. 

No  absent  lord  is  to  be  of  any  committee,  unless  officers  of  state, 
when  the  bill  or  business  concerns  their  ofiice.  And^  then,  tliey  are 
to  be  named,  and  to  have  notice  sent  them  thereof.  \ 

V,  Anno  I  J(tc*  14  Junii^  subsidy  of  tonnage  and  poundni;e. 

That  lord,  wliich  moveth  any  doubt,  concerning  the  bill,  ought 
also  to  be  named,  and  to  be  Of  the  committee,  if  he  be  present. 

This  is  also  a  received  opinion,  and  often  in  practice ;  and .  the 
clerk  ought  to  be  attentive,  and  hearken  after  the  names  of  sueli 
lordf. 

The  number  of  the  commtttees  being  agreed  on,  named,  and  read 
the  clerk  delivers  the  bill,  with  a  note  of  the  com^itteu  affixed,  unt9 
the  first  of  the  committee  then  present* 

The  committees  being  met,  though  not  all,  yet  if  the  better  half^ 
Ihoy  may  proceed. 

Jhno  18  &  19  Joe.  30  Nov.  It  Is  ordered  that,  if  ten  or  upward* 
of  any  committee  do  meet,  •though  not  the. one  half  of  their  number^ 
they  may  proceed  notwithstanding. 

:  At  the  committee,  the  judges  and  oth«r  attendfinfft  do  neither  si^ 
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nor  are  corered,  unless  it  be  out  of  favour ;  and  then  they  sitbehfaidy 
•but  are  never  covered. 

One  of  the  attendants  reads  the  bill,  and  writes  the  aroendmentSy 
if  any,  in  paper,  with  directions  to  the  places  to  be  amended. 

And,  if  any  addition  or  proviso  be  conceived,  he.  writes  the  same 
in  paper  also,  with  directions,  where  they  are  to  be  placed. 

Any  other  member  of  the  house  may  be  present  at  this  committee; 
but  they  may  not  vote :  and  must  give  place  to  all  of  the  committee, 
and  sit  below  them. 

If  the  business  be  not  dispatched,  at  the  first  meeting,  the  com. 
mittees  themselves  may  appoint  another  day. 

F.  An.  4  Jac.  26  Febr. 

But  this  must  be  done,  before  their  departure. 

Council  heard  at  the  Committee. 

AT  this  committee,  if  it  be  a  private  bill,  they  will  not  only  call  both 
parties  before  them,  but  hear  their  council. 

Wherein  this  order  is  observed,  that  the  council,  who  speaks  a. 
gainst  the  bill,  is  heard  first,  for  it  is  already  understood,  what  the 
bill  desires. 

And  eidier  part  may  desire  to  have  their  council  heard  in  the 
house ;  which,  being  reported  by  the  committee,  is  so  ordered. 

There  also  the  council,  against  the  bill,  speaks  first. 

And,  for  publick  bills,  council  is  also  heard,  if  any  oppose  it. 

And,  if  a  publick  biU  concern  any  officer,  corporation,  or  par. 
tlcular  person,  or  any  artificers,  they  are  usually  sent  for  to  attend 
the  committee.  . 

The  Bill  reported  by  a  Committee  to  the  hoiue. 

THE  committee,  or  greater  part,  being  agreed,  what  report  to  make 
to  the  house. 

The  first  of  the  committees,  that  was  present,  makes  report  thereof 
standing,,  and  uncovered,  with  the  bill  in  his  hand. 

And  all  the  rest  of  that  committee,  then  present,  stand  op,  and 
are  uncovered ;  whereby,  they  signify  their  assent  unto  the  said 
report. 

The  report  being  ended,  he  delivers  the  bill  and  the  amendments, 
addition  and  proviso,  if  any,  unto  the  clerk,  who  goes  from  his  seat, 
and  receives  the  same  from  his  lordship. 

If  the  report  be  for  the  bill  to  sleep,  it  is  so  ordered  and  entered 
by  the  clerk  in  the  journal  book,  and  endorsed  on  the  bill  also. 
.  If  amendments,  additions,  or  provisos  be  reported,  when  the 
house  orders  the  same  to  be  read,  they  are  read  on  this  manner,  by 
the  clerk,  viz.  The  amendments  of  the  bill,  &c.  reciting  the  title 
thereof,  or  the  additions  or  provisos  to  be  added  to  the  bill,  &c. 
And  so  reads  the  same,  as  they  are  in  the  paper  delivered  by  the 
•committee. 

Then,  the  clerk  delhrers  the  nme^  kneeliDg,  unto  the  Lord 
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Chmcellor,  hvnag  first  endorsed  on  the  amendments,  &c.  1  Vice 
lecta. 

His  lordship  first  rMds  the  title  of  the  bill.  Then  that  the  same 
is  returned  bj  the  committees  amended  thus,  tiz.  In  such  a  line  be* 
tween  such  a  word  and  such  a  word  insert  these  words,  &c. 

Or,  in  such  a  line,  put  out  this  word,  ^c.  and  saith  further,  be« 
fore  it  was  thus,  and  now  it  is  thus. 

If  additions  and  proTisos  are  only  reported,  and  no  amendments, 
then,  his  lordship  first  recites  the  title  of  the  bill ;  then,  that  it  was 
committed  and  returned  with  such  or  such  additions,  or  proTisos, 
and  so  repeals  the  effect  thereof  briefly. 

This  being  done,  the  Lord  Cliancellor  demands  whether  their 
lordships  be  pleased,  that  their  amendments,  ^c.  shall  receiyea 
second  reading  ?  and,  if  so  agreed  on. 

The  clerk  receives  the  bill,  with  the  amendments,  &c.  of  his  lord, 
ship,  and  reads  the  same  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  amendments,  &c. 
2  Vice  iecta. 

And,  kneeling,  delivers  the  same  unto  the  Lord  Chancellor  again* 

His  Lordship  reads  the  same,  thus : 

First,  recites  the  title  of  the  bill,  then,  that  it  hath  been  com. 
mitted  and  returned  with  amendments,  &c.  the  which  amendments 
liave  been  twice  read.  And  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  if  tho 
bill  began  above,  whether  the  bill  shall  be  engrossed  with  the  said 
amendments,  &c.  or  no  ?  and,  if  answer  be  made  affirmatively^ 
and  no  lord  speak  against  it ;  then  it  is  so  ordered  to  be  done  ; 
and  the  clerk  receives  the  bill  again,  and  endorseth  on  the  said 
amendments  to  be  engrossed;  if  the  bill  be  sent  from  the  commons, 
then  the  Lord  Chancellor  demands  their  lordships  pleasure,  whether 
the  said  bill,  and  amendments,  &c.  shaU  be  read  the  third  time 
or  no? 

At  the  second  reading,  any  of  the  committee  may  speak  against 
the  body  of  the  bill,  or  against  the  amendments,  &c.  before  they 
be  engrossed.  V.  an.  39.  Elis.  24  Jan.  This  was  debated,  but 
not  then  determined.  But  an.  43  £/f> .  12  Nov.  it  was  resolved  by 
the  house. 

Recommiiied^ 

THE  bill  being  thus  reported  by  the  committee :  if  any  doubt  be 
moved,  and  the  house  think  good  then,  before  the  amendments  be 
ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  ordered  to  have  a  third  reading,  the  same 
may  be  recommitted,  either  to  the  former  committees  only,  or  to  the 
lame  and  others. 

If  the  committee  find  the  bill  so  imperfect  that  it  can  hardly  bo 

amended. 

Then  they  may,  without  further  order  from  the  house,  frame  a 

new  bill. 

Which  is  most  commonly  done,  by  one  of  the  attendants. 
This  new  bill  being  agreed  on  and  returned  with  the  old  bill  to 
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the  house,  and  the  cause  thereof  reported  by  the  coipmlttee,  <he 
old  bill  sleeps. 

And  the  Lord  Chanoellor  demands  of  the  lords,  whether  they  be 
pleased,  that  the  new  bill  shall  be  read  or  no  ?  Which  is  done  ac 
cordingly. 

If  any  doubt  be  conceWed  of  the  new  Mil,  the  same  may  also  be 
committed,  as  the  former  was  recommitted. 

.  Or,  after  the  second  reading,  the  House  may  mrder  a  third  bill  to 
be  framed.  V.  an,  1  Jacobi  4  Junti^  Recusants:  bnt,  after  the 
third  rei(ding,  this  is  not  now  done. 

The  Third  Reading. 

THE  clerk  first  reads  the  title,  and  then  reads  the  bill)  and  deliverf 
the  same  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  m^nn^r,  as  b^for^,  baring  first 
endorsed  3  An.  V.  lecia. 

His  lordship  repeats  tlte  title  only,  and  says.  This  is  the  thir^ 
reading  of  tliis  bill. 

If  no  lord  speak  against  it,  then**  his  lordship  demands,  whether 
he  shall  put  it  to  the  question  ?  Which  being  agreed  on,  or  not 
l^enied, 
•,    The  question  is  thos : 

Such  of  your  lordships,  as  are  of  opinion,  that  this  bill  b  fit  to 
pass,  or  shall  pass,  say,  content. 

They,  which  are  of  another  opinion,  say,  npt  content. 

Then,  the  lowest  beron  begins,  and  saith,  content,  or  not  content, 
without  any  more  words.  And  so  they  proceed  in  order  to  the  first 
baron. 

Then  the  bishpps. 

Then  the  Tiscounts,  and  earls,  and  those  thfit  sit  pn  the  earl*f 
bench,  in  like  manner. 

The  lord  chancellor,  or  lord  keeper,  if  be  be  a  baron,  earl,  or 
bishop,  removes  to  the  first  place,  on  the  earl's  bench,  and  gtrefh 
1^18  voice,  content,  or  not  content, 

The  prince,  if  present^  9peaks  last ;  if  any  doubt  be  of  the  most 
Toices,  then,  one  lord  who  said  content,  and  another  lord,  who  said, 
not  content,  are  appointed  to  number  them  by  the  poll,  which  they 
do  In  this  mannpr : 

They  go  together  to  the  baron's  bench,  and  every  lord,  who  said, 
content,  stands  np«  Then  the  bishops  an^  earl's  bench,  in  like 
manner. 

Then,  they  return  again  to  the  barons  bench ;  and  every  lord, 
who  said,  not  content,  standeth  up ;  and  so  of  the  bishops  and  earls. 

And,  according  to  the  relation,  it  is  agreed,  whether  content,  or 
mot  content,  had  the  more  voices. 

And  the  bill  doth  pass,  or  is  rejected  accordingly. 

This  order  is  observed  in  all  questions. 

Upon  examining  of  the  votes,  the  proxies  of  the  absent  lorda 
)nay  be  demanded,  and  such  lords  as  gave  their  own  vote,  withttie 
guestipn,  may  give  his  prpxics  against  it,  prouU 
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F  the  bill  beg^n  below,  be  committed|  and  a  new  bill  broaght  in 
by  the  committee, 

When  the  same  is  past  by  the  lords,  it  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
commons,  together  with  the  old. 

Hereof  are  many  precedents,  temporibus  H.  8.  E.  6.  Elis.  And 
4>ne  4  Jac^  37  Magf.  pro  comite  Darby, 

So  likewise  the  commons  are  to  do,  if  they  make  a  new  bill. 

Bat,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  new  bill,  and  the  lords  read  the 
same,  and  reject  it,  the  commons  cannot  send  up  another  bill  of  the 
same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  F.  jin,  3  Jacobi  27  May, 
Purveyors. 

If  the  lords  pass  a  bill,  and  send  it  io  the  commons,  and  they 
reject  the  same,  without  conference  with  the  lords,  they  cannot 
send  up  a  new  bill  of  the  same  argument,  in  the  same  session;  V.  An. 
29  Eliz.  22  Mariii^  Handford's  Bill.  But  note  this  new  bill  was 
sent  up  without  the  old^  otherwise,  I  conceive,  it  had  been  accord* 
ing  to  order. 

And  I  suppose  the  reason  to  be,  for  that  the  lords  will  not  pr. 
ceed  in  a  new  bill,  before  they  understand  what  is  become  of  the 
old,  which  they  formerly  passed :  nor  unless  they  may  also  have  hf 
them  the  former  bill. 

And  therefore,  either  a  conference,  or  the  old  bill  to  be  returned^ 
is  necessary. 

The  same  order  is  observ^,  if  the  commons  send  up  a  bill  to  the 
lords. 

jlmendmenii  and  AddUiom^  or  Provisoes  added  qfierwardt^  how 

lawful^  ^ 

V.  An.  27  Elis.  Decembris  17.  The  commons  sent  up  a  bill, 
for  the  sabbath«day,  to  the  lords,  who  passed  the  same  with  amend, 
ments,  and  so  returned  it  to  the  commons :  they  sent  it  back  to  the 
lords,  with  new  amendments,  who  rejected  the  same  as  against 
order. 

It  seems  the  commons  had  some  conference  with  the  lords  con. 
ceming  the  same;  for  afterwards,  in  the  same  parliament,  the  third 
of  March,  it  is  thus  entered,  viz. 

Memorandum^  That  this  day  were  chosen  for  committees,  to  ex. 
amine  the  record  touching  passing  amendments  of  amendments, 
moved  to  the  same  by  the  lower  house,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  the 
Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Viscount  Mountague,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
the  Lord  Hunsdon,  the  Lord  Buckhurst,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
and  Mr.  Attorney,  about  the  bill  for  the  better  observing  of  the 
sabbath^ay. 

The  precedents  they  named  were  the  bills  for  treasons,  and  brings 
ing,  in  of  bills,  acts  passed  ^nno  1^  of  the  queen. 

But  these  precedents  appear  not  in  the  journal  of  the  upper 
lk»ose« 
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It  should  seem,  that  the  lords  were  then  satisfied,  and  signified 
the  same  unto  the  commons;  for  afterwards,  6  Martii^  the  commons 
returned  the  same  again  with  amendments  of  amendments,  which 
the  lords  publickly  read  three  times,  and  passed  the  same. 

Vide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house,  92  Fehr.fol.  07  k  09« 
That  the  commons  desired  the  lords,  that  search  might  l)e  made  iti 
tlie  upper  house,  for  precedents  touched  by  them  of  the  lower 
house,  and  reported  by  the  committee.  That,  upon  search  of  pr^ 
cedents,  their  house  might  add  to  the  lords  former  additions  to  a 
bill  pro  billa  sabbath^ay.  Vide  tamen  anno  39  Bits,  14  Jon, 
The  lords  having  returned  to  the  commons  their  bill  for  houses  df 
correction  with  amendments  and  proviso's,  the  commons  prayed  a 
conference  touching  the  said  amendments  and  provbo's. 

The  lords  yielded  to  the  conference  thus  far,  to  satisfy  the  com, 
nons  what  moved  their  lordships  to  make  those  amendments,  with 
this  caution,  tliat  nothing  can  now  be  altered  by  the  order  of  this 
bouse. 

Amendments  upon  amendments  were  Teiy  usual  in  the  times  of 
H.  VIII.  and  Queen  Mary,  proui  an.  Si  H.  VIII.  2  Jul.  ^  5, 
13,  19,31,29,  4r  94  Jtd.  Billa  annexorum  honori  de  PetzBorth. 
An.  33  H.  VIII.  1  MartiiS^4j  5,6,  10, A"  18,  Martii  billa  cmt^ 
kerning  the  first  articles. 
An.  35  H.  VIII.  4  MarHi^  &c. 
Billa  for  the  Lords  Decrees. 
Jn.  37  H.  yill.  37  Nov.  &c, 
Billa  pro  Cusiode  Rotulorum,  &e. 

An.  6  H.  VIII.  15  Martii^  Sf  usq;  3  AprU.  BUla  Dads  Suff. 
An.4S^5  Fhil.  6f  Mar.  18  Febr.  ^c.  Billa  for  Musters. 
Anno  31  H.  VIII.  10  JtimY,  The  bill  for  the  first  articles  is  sent 
to  the  commons,  14  J  unit;  it  is  returned  with  a  proviso,  and  ex, 
pedited,  16  Junii:  and  34  Juniiy  the  lords  and  commons  agree 
to  some  amendments.  Afterwards  the  37  Junii^  the  lords  agree 
to  another  proviso,  and  send  it  with  the  proviso  to  the  commons, 
98  Juniij  who  returned  the  bill  expedited  the  same  day  in  the 
afternoon. 

Anno  97  H.  VIII.  The  bill  for  the  Custos  Rofulorum,  returned 
from  the  commons  with  a  proviso,  rejected  by  the  lords,  and 
sent  back  to  the  commons,  and  returned  by  them  expedited, 
without  the  proviso,  IG  Sf  IS  Decembris. 

Anno  4  Jac.  39  Juniij  The  lords  having  returned  to  the  com* 
nons  their  bill  of  hostile  laws,  with  amendments,  and  a  proviso,  the 
commons  prayed  a  conference  for  consideration  thereof. 

At  the  conference  they  moved,  that  they  may  clear  their  doubt  of 
the  said  amendments  and  proviso,  either  by  amendment,  or  by  ano« 
tfaer  proviso ;  of  which  kind  of  proceeding,  they  affirmed  they  had 
good  precedents  of  former  times  in  like  case. 

And,  accordingly,  they  did  amend  the  same :  and  the  lords  passed 
tiiebill  after  ll.tthii4r«»^|  thereof,    Vid^ib.  Junii  4(  inpomfm 
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Amendmefd  of  the  Amendmenity  how  lawful, 

THE  amendments  of  a  bill  coming  from  the  commons,  as  hath 
been  said,  are  to  be  written  In  paper,  and  to  be  inserted  into  the  bill 
bj  the  commons,  at  the  return  thereof  unto  them.  And  if  the 
commons  do  think  fit,  that  those  amendments  be  amended,  they  are  to 
signify  so  much  to  ihe  lords,  and  to  more  their  lordships  to  amend 
their  own  amendments,  before  the  same  be  inserted  in  the  bill. 
f^ide  the  journal  of  the  lower  house.     Anno  27  Eli$.   10  Martiiy 

fol.  in. 

DirerS  lords  were  of  opinion  the  last  parliament,  anno  18  4*  I^ 
Jac.  that  a  bill  might  be  amended  after  the  third  reading. 

But,  in  the  same  parliament,  27  Novembris,  in  the  bill  for  suits, 
and  1  DecetnbriSj  in  the  bill  for  monopolies,  it  was  agreed,  per 
flures  ;  but  the  question  for  it  was  denied,  that  ^  was  against  the 
orders  of  the  house  to  recommit  a  bill  after  the  third  reading. 

Yet  it  was  agreed,  that  a  bill  might  have  a  small  amendment  after 
the  diird  reading,  with  which  agreeth  that  anno  27  Elis.  13  Martii, 
In  the  bill  for  proYision  to  be  made  for  the  queen's  royal  person,  &c. 
which  was  thus  amended  after  the  third  reading,  and  before  it  was 
put  to  the  question,  viz.  in  the  24th  line,  after  this  word  (left)  put 
OQt  (so  as)  and  in  place  thereof  put  in  (foreseeing  that).  And  such 
audi  amendments  are  usual  after  the  third  reading, '  E,  IV. 

A  Proviso  addedy  after  the  Third  Reading^  not  usual  now. 

ANNO  35  Elis.  9  AprU,  A  saving  of  the  queen's  right,  and  alt 
men's  right,  added  to  the  bill  for  repealing  of  certain  uses,  and  con. 
ceming  the  lands  of  Anthony  Coke,  Esq.  was  added  to  the  bill  after 
the  third  reading  and  question. 

This  bill  was  sent  up  by  the  commons,  28  Martii^  Sf  6  April,  it  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  expedited.  The  saying  was  added,  the  9th 
of  April,  with  this  caution,  that  the  lords,  upon  weighty  consider. 
ations,  have  ordered,  that  tfiis  shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  to  make 
any  precedent.  Then  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  commons,  who 
sent  it  up  the  same  day  expedited. 

According  to  this  order  of  anno  35  Elis,  the  house  hath  forborne 
to  add  any  thing  to  the  bill  after  the  third  reading  jirou/.  ^fino  3 
Joe.  IS.  Mqrtii  3  Fice  lecta  est  Billoy  for  the  establishing  of  the 
possessions  of  Edmund,  late  Lord  Chandois  of  Sudley.  And  or4 
dered,  that  the  Lady  Chandois  shall  give  security  for  the  payment 
of  seven  thousand  pounds  to  her  daughter  Catharine,  before  the  bill 
be  sent  to  the  commons ;  for  that  the  same  is  not  sufficiently  provided 
for  by  the  bill. 

15  MartHj  this  is  referred  to  Mr.  Justice  Tanfeild,  and*Mr.  Jos« 
tice  Crook,  and  they  to  acquaint  the  lord  committees  that  were 
named  on  the  bill  with  the  cause  by  them  advised  on  :  that  the  lords 
might  proceed  for  the  security,  as  tiiey  should  find  cause. 

27  Martii,  This  bill,  with  others,  is  sent  down  to  the  commons, 
^tb  »  recommendation  from  their  lordships,  to  be  had  by  them  touch* 
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•in  THE  METHOD  OF  PASSING,  &c. 

fing  assurance  to  be  given  for  the  said  portion,  which  was  not  re. 
membered  to  their  lordships  until  the  bill  was  passed  this 
house. 

But  this  order  was  not  thus  nicely  observed,  tempore  H,  YIII. 
ylfino  6.  H.  VIII.  1  Mariii^  biua  concernens  debUa  regia  lecta 
€si  3. 

3  Martii  lecia  est  4,  ^  domini  deltberabuni. 

15  Martii  lecta  est  5. 

16  Martiilecta  est. 

20  Martii  lecta  est,  Sf  domini  deputaverunt  principalem  Justicu 
orum  Sf  ad  confiniendum  quendam  effectumpro  securitate  regia  pro 
debitis  suis  obtinendis. 

Here  \t  appears,  that,  at  the  third  reading,  the  lords  not  being 
agreed,  the  bill  .was  read  again  the  fourth  time,  yea,  and  the  sixth 
and  seventh  times,  and  at  last  the  lords  appointed  a  new  bill  to  be 
drawn. 

There  are  many  precedents  that  bills  have  been  read  oftener 
than  thrice  in  that  king's  time,  and  of  E.  VI ;  by  which  it  appears, 
that  bills  might  then  be  recommitted  after  the  third  reading.  Vide 
my  collection  of  those  times,  which  \  will  not  here  relate ;  for  that  it  is 
now  constantly  observed  to  read  bills  but  thrice. 

A  ProvisQ  added  by  the  one  ftouSe^  and  desired  to  be  taken  amot^ 

by  the  other  House  ^  whether  lawful. 

THIS  was  usual  in  former  times,  yet  in  the  parliament  ^1  Jae, 
91  May.  the  lords  having  returned  unto  the  commons  their  bill  for 
ease  of  pleading  of  license  of  alienations,  &c.  with  a  proviso,  th^ 
commons  misliking  of  the  proviso  desired  a  conference,  and  moved 
to  have  the  proviso  taken  away ;  and,  some  doubting  and  others  af» 
firming  that  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  orders  of  the  house,  the 
commons  framed  a  new  bill  to  that  purpose,  without  a  proviso,  and 
sent  it  up  to  the  lords  the  next  morning,  and  with  it  returned  the  old 
bill,  and  the  lords  passed  this  new  bill. 

4nno  3  //,  VIII,  24  die  Parliamenti  billa  concernens  coriarios 
lecta  est  primo^  S^c,  sent  to  the  commons,  Sfc.  29  die  parliamentum 
assentitam  est^  dempta  addUione. 

Anno  6  H.  VIlI.  31  die  Martii  billa  Duds  Suff.  remissa  est 
in  domum  communem^  Sf  duw  provisiones  eidem  prius  per  commun&s 
annexce  abstrahuntur^  ^  eodem  die  recepta  esty  ablatis  provisionibus 
prius  annexis. 

Anno  i  Sf  ^  Ph,  Sf  Mar.  The  bill  for  the  supremacy  of  Rome^ 
4  Jan.  a  proviso  added  by  the  commons  misliked,  a  new  bill 
made,  and  the  old  taken  away  by  the  commons,  at  the  lords  request. 

Anno  4  Sf  5  Ph.  Sf  Mar.  The  bill  of  musters,  returned  from  the 
commons  with  two  proviso's,  and  sent  back  to  have  them  taken 
away,  and  returned  again,  with  certain  corrections  mentioned  in  % 
fphedule,  expedited  4  &  6  Martii  &  prout  M.  6  May^ 


<    183    ) 
!  AN  ACCOUNT* 

or 
THE  MANNER  OF  TAKING 

THE  LATE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH,  &a 

By  His  Mqfetty^s  CommamL 

J^pndon,  printed  by  B.  G.  for  Samuel  feeble,  at  the  Turk's 
Head,  oyer-agatnst  Fptter  Lane,  in  f  le^t  Street,  1686.  Folio^ 
containiog  four  pages. 


XmMEDIATELY  after  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bridgewater, 
on  Monday  the  sixth  of  July  instant,  the  late  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
late  Lord  Grey,  and  the  Brandenburgh  fled ;  and,  coming  between 
Gillingham  and  Shaftsbury,  got  a  guide  to  lead  them  the  way  to  the 
Vew  Forest,  most  free  from  towns  and  watches ;  he  led  them  bj 
While.Sheet,  four  miles  east  of  Shaftsbury,  and  thence  by  Cranborne« 
Chace :  where,  their  horses  being  tired,  they  let  them  loose,  and  hid 
their  bridles  and  saddles. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  said  defeat  coming  to  the  Lord 
IfUmley,  then  posted  at  Ringwood  in  Hampshire,  with  three  troops 
of  horse  of  Colonel  Stapley's  regiment,  commanded  by  Major  Bridg. 
er,  Captain  Monk,  and  Captain  Peckhain ;  and  four  companies  of 
foot,  of  Colonel  Alford's  regiment,  commanded  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Cooper,  Captain  Bickely,  Captain  Best,  and  Captain  Carr^, 
all  of  the  Sussex  Militia,  his  Iprdship  was  pleased  to  send  his  scouts 
eTery  way  to  take  up  suspected  persons ;  and  Sir  William  Portman, 
for  tlie  same  end,  had  taken  care  for  strong  watches  to  be  set, 
inade  up  of  his  yellow..coats  and  others,  on  the  roads  from  Poole  tp 
the  most  northern  parts  of  Dorset. 

Upon  the  seventh  instant,  about  five  In  the  morning,  some  of  the 
Lord  Lumley's  said  scouts  (riding  in  the  road,  near  Holt-Lodge  in 
Dorset,  four  miles  west  of  Ringwood)  just  at  the  turn  of  a  cross, 
way,  surprised  and  seized  two  suspected  persons,  which,  when  the 
Lord  Lumlej  came  up,  proved  to  be  the  late  Lord  Grey  and  the 
said  guide :  this  put  the  Lord  Lumley  upon  a  strict  examining  of 
the  cottages,  with  which  that  heathy  country  abounds,  and  calling  iti 
the  neighbourhood,  that  were  acquainted  with  the  country,  &q. 
^otice  of  this  being  brought  to  Sir  William  Portman,  by  some  of  his 
Siratches,  &c.  he  hastened  to  the  place,  with  as  many  horse  an4 
foot  as  lie  could  of  a  sudden  get  together. 

It  happi?ned,  upon  the  Lord  Lumley's  enquiry  amongst  the  cottages, 
fhat  a  poor  woman,  one  Amy  Farront,  directed  his  lordsfhip  to  k 
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1^  TAKING  THE  DUKE  OF  MONMOUTH. 

hedge,  where  she  had  seen  two  men  go  OTer ;  which  hedge  proTed  to 
be  part  of  the  out.boundfl  of  yeiy  many  inclosed  groands,  some  OTer* 
grown  by  fern  and  brakes,  and  others  sown  with  rye,  pease,  or 
oats,  &c. 

Whereupon  a  strict  guard  was  pat  rery  near  one  another,  round 
those  out-bounds,  whilst  other  foot  and  horse  did  beat  within. 
These  guards  kept  their  sereral  posts  so  well,  that,  though  the  late 
Duke  and  the  Brandenburgh  attempted,  at  least  thirty  times,  to 
make  their  escape  out,  yet  they  always  found  each  guard  ready ; 
and,  upon  their  last  attempt  to  escape,  two  of  the  troopers,  firing 
on  them,  made  tb^'m  immediately  to  retire,  and  hide  themseWes  a.pait 
from  each  odier,  in  some  of  the  adjacent  ditches,  where  they  were 
afterwards  found. 

Upon  the  eighth  day,  by  five  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  the 
Brandenburgh  was  found;  who,  upon  examination,  confessed,  tliat 
he  parted  with  the  said  late  duke,  within  the  same  out-bounds,  about 
one  of  the  clock  that  morning:  whereupon,  eyery  individual  person, 
being  encouraged  thereby,  and  by  the  hopes  of  haying  a  share  in  the 
five  thousand  pounds  (as  was  before  agreed  on  in  the  field)  did  renew 
the  pursuit  of  him  with  the  strictest  search  and  diligence  imaginable; 
and,  about  seven  of  the  clock*of  the  same  morning,  one  Henry  Parkin, 
servant  to  Samuel  RoUes,  Esq ;  happened  to  discover  the  said  late 
Duke  hid  in  a  ditch,  covered  with  fern  and  brakes,  and,  calling 
to  two  of  the  Sussex  troopers  that  were  by  him,  all  three  seized 
him  together:  Sir  William  Portman,  happening  to  be  near  that  place 
rid  presently  in,  and  quieted  those  that  cried,  Shoot  him,  Shoot  him  { 
He  laid  hands  on  him,  as  his  prisoner,  and  so  preserved  him  from  all 
Tiolence  and  rudeness;  and  immediately, .  in  the  same  instant,  the 
Lord  Lumley  came  in,  and  agreed,  that  Sir  William  Portman  should 
search  him;  which  was  done,  and,  as  soon  as  they  had  found  his 
George,  they  dispatched  that,  with  the  news,  to  his  Majesty,  by 
Giptain  Bickely  and  Mr.  Chaldecot,  Sussex  and  Dorset  gentlemen* 

The  prisoners,  aftfer  this,  were  kept  two  nights  at  Ringwood. 
On  Friday,  the  Lord  Lumley  discharged  the  foot  there,  and,  with  the 
said  three  troops  of  the  Sussex  horse,  and  one  troop  of  the  Dorset 
militia,  commanded  by  Captain  Fownes,  they  were  conveyed  to 
Winchester,  where  joined  them  two  troops  of  bis  Majesty's  in  pay, 
and  two  of  the  Northampton  militia  troops;  all  which  conducted 
them  to  Farnham  Oustle  upon  Saturday  the  11th,  and  the  next  day 
to  Guilford,  and  upon  Monday  the  13th  to  Vauxhall,  where  a 
regiment  of  the  Lord  Dartmouth's  received  them,  with  other  troops 
of  his  Majesty's  in  pay,  and  thence,  by  barge,  they  were  carried  to 
Whitehall. 

The  papers  and  books,  that  were  found  on  him,  are  since  delivered 
to  his  majesty. 

One  of  the  books  was  a  manuscript  of  spells,  charms,  and  conju. 
rations,  songs,  receipts,  and  prayers,  all  written  with  the  said  late 
duke's  own  hand. 

Two  others  were  manuscripts  of  fortification  and  the  military  art« 

And  a  fourth  book,  fairly  written,  wherein  are  computes  of  'the 
yearly  expence  of  his  majesty's  navy  and  land  forces* 


THE  ARRAIGNMENT  OF,  kc.  H5 


-  And,  as  for  bis  gold,  only  twenty  gokieas  were  giren  -to  the 
Fkrkin,  and  ten  goineas  a.piece  to  the  two  troopers  that  first' 
seiied  him ;  and  the  rest  was  returned  to  the  said  late  duke. 

As  the  prisoners  passed  through  Rumsey,  Winchester,  Famham, 
and  Guilford,  one  would  admire  to  see  the  yery  great  numbers  of 
the  militia,  with  the  deputy  lieutenants,  and  gentlemen  of  those 
parts,  that  were  ready  to  guard  them,  and  take  off  the  fatigue  of  such 
as  were  on  the  march. 

Within  doors,  none  but  commission  officers  were  trusted  to  watch 
by  them ;  and,  besides  those,  the  Lord  Eumley  and  Sir  William 
Portraan  took  their  turns  to  watch  in  person,  night  and  day,  from 
die  time  of  the  taking  of  the  said  late  duke,  until  they  had  delivered 
him  safe  at  Whitehall,  from  whence  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Tower. 


THE  ARRAIGNMENT* 

OF 

THOMAS  HOWARD  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK* 

BfiFORB 

THE  EARL  OF  SHREWSBURY, 

LORD  HIGH-STEWARD  OF  ENGLAND: 

Abo  a  brief  derivation  of  the  moit  Hononrable  FamUy  of  tlie  Howards  i  witk 
an  account  of  what  Families  they  are  related  to  by  Marriage. 

TViOUcribed  out  of  ancient  Manuscr^Sy  never  before  published. 

Printed  by  Nathaniel  Thompson,  at  the  entrance  into  Old  Spring. 
Garden,  near  Charing.Cro8S,  1685.  Quarto,  containing  tiiirty. 
four  pages. 

To  the  High  and  Mighty  Prince  Henry  y  Duke  of  Norfolky  Earl 
Marshal  of  England^  Earl  of  Arundel^  Surrey y  Norfolk^  and 
Norwich;  Baron  Howard^  Mowbrey^  Seagrace^  Brewes  of 
Cower,  FiiXmJlleny  Warren,  Chun,  Oswaldestry,  Malirevers  of 
Coles,  Grtnfstock,  Famroal  of  Sheffield,  and  Howard  of  Castle- 
Rising  ;  Constable  and  Governor  of  his  Mqfesty^s  Royal  Castle 
of  Windsor,  Lord  Warden  of  Windsor^Forest,  Lord  iieutenant 
^  the  County  of  Norfolk,  Surrey,  and  Berks,  and  of  the  City  of 
Norwich,  and  County  of  the  said  City :  and  Knight  of  the  most 
Noble  Order  of  the.  Garter,  ^fc. 

Mt  Lord, 
AS  your  Grace  is  the  chief  of  yonr  Hlastrious  family,  it  would  ap« 
pear  as  mdely  improper  to  dedicate  this  discourse  to  any  other,  as 
perhaps  it  doth  an  unbecoming  presumption  to  present  it  to  the 
honour  of  your  hands ;  and,  since  there  is  no  aroiding  a  crime,  the 

.•  Tide  th«  Mith  Article  in  the  catalogue  of  FunpUeU  In  tlic  Haileian  Llbrtxy. 


Hrf  triE  ARRAIGJrtfENT  OP 

)Mst  must  be  admitted,  for  which  I  hope  to  obtain  a  pardon  with  lest 
difficulty,  from  that  excessiTe  goodness  which  is  your  character,  than 
I  hare  had  to  collect  these  scattered  papers  (slubbered  with  ani 
tiquity)  which  were  long  preserved  in  your  family,  and  hastily 
thrown  into  this  posture,  by 

My  Lord,  your  Grace^s  most  humble 

Atid  most  faithful  serrant, 

J.  LACY. 


Ti 


HE  name^  of  the  lords  summoned  by  Thomas  Edwards,  serjcanC 
at  arms,  who,  being  called,  came,  and  sat  down  in  their  places 
appointed :  they  that  sat  ou  the  right.hand  of  the  steward  are  noted 
with  the  lettet  Ay  and  they  that  sat  on  the  left-hand  with  thv 
letter  B. 

EARLS. 


Kent  A, 
Worcester  JB. 
Sussex  A, 
Huntington  0, 
Warwick  A» 


Bedford  B. 
Pembroke  A» 
Hertford  B. 
Leicester  A^ 


LORDS. 


«        ■ 


Clinton  A, 

Howard  of  Effingham  B. 

Burghley  A. 

Grey  of  Wilton  U. 

Montjoy  A, 

Sands  B. 

Wentworth  A. 

BourghraveJ?, 


Mourdaunt  jL 

St.  John  .&• 

Rich  A. 

North  B. 

Shandois  A. 

St.  John  of  Bostock  DL 

Buirkhurst  A^ 

Se  la  Warre  B. 


Then  was  Robert  Catlin,  Lord  Qiief  Justice  of  England,  com. 
Qumded  to  return  his  precept  upon  peril^  which,  being  retum^^  wa^ 
read,  statute  issues,  and  then  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  wits  calle<l 
to  return  his  precept,  and- to  bring  forth  his  prisoner  the  Dokeof 
Norfolk ;  then  was  the  duke  brought  to  the  baf,  between  Sir  Owen 
Hopton,  lieutenant,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew ;  arid,  next  Sir  Peter,  stood 
one  holding  the  tower^x^  with  the  edge  from  the  duke. 

The  dukef  immediately,  at  his  coming  to*  the  bar,  pctused  all  the 
lords,  first  on  the  right-hand  of  the  steward,  then  on  the  left-hand; 
and  the  lieutenant  delifered  In  his  precept,  verms  Thomam  thttem 
Norfolk j'  &c.  And  then  was  proclamation  made,  every  man  to^  keep 
silence ;  and  Mr.  Sands  spoke  to  the  prisoner  in  this'  manner  7 

Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  late  of  Kennington  in  Norfolk,  bold 
up  thy  hand ;  whichdone, he  read  the 4ndictment^ the  effect  whereof 
was,  ^that  he,  the  22d  of  September,  wmo  Dom,  1570,  did  traiter^ 
^.  ously  compose  and  imagine  to  put  to  death  our'  soterclgn  lady  th« 
*  queeoj  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  commorrwealth,^  and  ta 
^  |tir  up  foreign  enemies  to  iaTade  this  realm,  and  td  lexy  war 


THOMAS  DUKE  OF  NORFOLK,  &c.  tfT 

^  t^inst  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  Queen  of  Scot!l  t6 
'  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named  herself 
^  queen  of  Elngland,  and  bore  the  arms  of  our  queen  without  differ* 
^  ence;  did,  the  22d  of  September,  anno  prosdict^  before  and  after^ 
^  compose,  and  imagine  to  deprive,  destroy,  and  put  to  death  our 
^  sovereign  lady  the  queen,  to  raise  rebellion,  to  subvert  the  com* 
^  monwealth,  and  to  stir  up  fordgn  enemies  to  invade  this  realm,  and 
^  to  levy  war  against  the  queen ;  for  that  he  knew  Mary  late  queea 
^  of  Scots  to  have  claimed  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  to  have  named 
^  herself  queen  of  England,  and  bore  the  arms  without  difference ; 
^  did,  the  22d  of  September,  annopriFdict'^  before  and  after,  without 
^  the  consent  of  our  said  queen,  send  divers  tokens  and  letters  to  th«' 
^  said  late  Scottish  queen,  and  lent  her  divers  sums  of  money,  and 
^  received  divers  tokens  from  her,  contrary  to  the  commands  of  the 
'  queen,  and  contrary  to  his  own  submission  and  promise  under  hift 
'  hand  and  seal;  and  that  he  knowing  the  late.  Earls  of  Northumber. 
'  land '  and  Westmorland,  the  northerns,  Markenfield,  and  others, 
\  which  had  levied  war  against  the  queen,  the  16th  of  November,  an. 
^  nopradicVy  and  had  assembled,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  per^ 
'  sons,  and  then  fled  the  12th  of  December  anno  prcedicf^^  into  Scot. 

<  land,  and  there  were  received  by  the  Duke  of  Castol  Herald,  Loird 
YHninie,  and  there  pursued  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex :  He,  on  the  7th  of 
\  August  annopradid\  did  send,  before  and  after,  money  unto  them, 
H  and  that  he  being  adherent  to  the  pope,  the  queen's  enemy,  the 
^  10th  of  March,  12  anno  reginw^  did  consent  and  consult  with  Ro» 
^bert  Radolph,  merchant  stranger,  and  the. pope's  factor,  to  hav» 
^.  money  from  the  pope,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  and  that  they,  should^ 
^  send  an  army  to  invade  the  realm,  to  deliver  the  said  Scottish  queeo.^ 
^.  And  further,  whereas  the  said  Robert  Radolph  had  written,  in  that 
^  name  of  the  said  duke,  three  letters,  one  to  the  Pope,  the  second  ta 
^  King  Philip,  and  the  third  to  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  the  said  Duke  sent 
^  his  servant  to  the  ambassador  of  King  Philip,  to  desire  him  io  cer«r 

<  tify  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  duke,  that  he  allowed  of  the 
^  same  letters ;  and  that  they  shonld  be  taken  as  sent  from  him,  whick 
^  was  fo. agreed;  but  the  said  Robert  Radolph,  who  d^ivered  the 
^  Dal^  of  Norfolk's  cyphers,  virhereof  he  carried  one  copy  toHome^: 

<  whereby  ea^  might  certify  others^  and  likewise  required  of  the 
^.  said  duke  what  time  the  aid  shonld  af  rive^  that  they  might  be  pro* 

<  Tided :  And  further,  that  the  said  duke  did  receii e  ktters  Irom  th» 
^  said  pope|.  with  promise  of  the  said  aid :  and  also,  that  he  did  send 
^.comfort  to  the  Lord  Ferris,  and  other  Scots^  the  quel's  enemies;, 
^  &c**  Which  indictment  being  read^  Mr.  Sands  said  to  the  Dukey 
How  sayest-thou,  Thomas  Duke  (^Norfolk,  art  thou  gttUty  of  these 
treasons,  oi?  i^>t guilty  ?    . 

Ouk^.  The  hiring  of  this  indictn^nt  gheame  ooeasioirto  make 
ffeqne^t,  which  I  did  not  intend  to  have  done;  which  is  to  hat e.conn« 
cil  assigned  me,  if  the  law  will  permit  it« 
'  Cffilin^  You.miiist  )iav^  none. 

f  Duke.  Thatr  is  vary  aevere|  I  yras  told  the  indictment  was  opl/^ 
^concerning  mattars  contained  in  the  statute  of  the  25th  JBdward  Ills 
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I  hare  had  reiy  sfiort  warning,  n6t  more  than  fourteen  hours,  n^i 
and  all :  I  am  no  lawyer,  and  there  are  many  cirdumstances  in  which 
I  must  suhmit  myself  to  the  opinion  of  the  justices.  I  could  not  have 
"books  to  inform  myself,  and  direct,  but  must  fight  without  weapons  ; 
Yet  I  hute  heard,  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  Humphry  Stafford,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VII.  in  a  case  of  treason,  he  had  council  assigned  him. 

Dyer,  The  case  you  speak  of  was  concerning  the  pleading  of  a 
fanctuary  by  prescription. 

Duke,  I  must  submit  then  to  your  judgments ;  I  must  plead  for 
my  life,  lands,  goods,  and  children,  and  for  that  which  I  esteem 
much  more  dear  to  me,  my  honour  and  honesty ;  my  blood  will  crjr 
aloud  for  vengeance,  if  I  am  condemned  unjustly.  One  request  1 
make  to  you  my  judges,  to  tell  me,  if  the  indictment  be  perfect  ia 
all,  or  in  part,  and  in  what  part,  that  thereto  I  may  gire  my 
answer. 

Catlin,  The  cause  being  true,  the  indictment  Is  sufficient. 

Duke,  I  should  know  whether  they  are  all  treasons  or  no? 

Sands.  How  sayest  thou,  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  art  thou  guilf]^ 
of  these  treasons,  or  not  guilty  ? 

Duke,  Not  Guilty. 

Sands,  How  wilt  thou  be  tried  ? 

Duke,  By  God  and  my  peers ;  I  am  in  a  great  consternstion  aft 
the  treasons  that  are  imputed  against  me,  but  am  comforted  by  the 
justice  of  the  queen,  in  giving  me  that  trial  which  the  law  allowetli 
me,  and  it  is  such  as  I  require.    But  this  suit  I  make  to  the   lords^ 
that  I  may  have  justice,  and  not  be  oppressed  with  unnecessary  di. 
tersities ;  my  memory  is  ill  of  itself,  and  rendered  much  worse  by 
evil  usage,  since  my  seyere  imprisonment:  I  pray  God  I  may  forgive 
it.     And,  concerning  you  my  peers,  I  hope  I  may  call  it  my  happi. 
ness,  that  I  shall  be  tried  by  you,  in  whose  hands  I  must  put  my 
life ;  and  I  think  I  dare  into  the  single  hands  of  a  great  many  of  you, 
who  I  know  profess  religion ;  and,  I  hope,  will  not  burthen  your 
consciences  contrary  to  law  and  justice ;  depending  upon  the  clearness 
of  my  innocence,  I  would  not  take  a  needless  and  cowardly  flight « 
I  have  what  I  expected  and  wished,  a  trial.     I  crave  it  with  justice, 
and  must  confess  I  have  neglected  my  duty  in  matters  under, 
treason ;  I  desire  those  omissions  be  not  imputed  as  treasons. 
■   Seijeant  Burham,  This  indictment  contains  three  several  matters 
of  treason.      First,  It  is  by  deprivation  of  the   queen's-  majesty. 
The  second,  is  the  relief  of  the  rebels  in  England.    The  third,  titer 
assistance  of  the  Scots,  the  queen's  enemies.     To  prove  the  first, 
there  are  two  matters  of  fact  declared'  in  the  said  indictment.     First, 
knowing  the  Scottish  queen  io  have  claimed  the  crown,  he  hath 
attempted  marriage  with  her:    also,    the   conspiracy  to  procure 
foreign  power  to  invade  the  realm,  doth  prove  him  guilty  of  the 
natter. 

Duke,  The  Duke,  interrupting  him,  said,  Mr.  Serjeant,  Toub^n, 
as  I  thought  you  would,  in  laying  the  matters  of  the  marriage,  and 
tftber  tilings'}  to  my  cBar^,  which  are  Hot  treason,  to  exasperate  the 
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triitter ;  ycm  m$j  do  your  duty,  bat  yet  conscietitioiisly ;  and  then 
(flometluDg  smiling)  I  should  speak  one  thing  which  I  had  almost 
fo^ot :  a  man  suspected  is  half  condemned.  I  hare  been  charged 
With  an  oath ;  I  protest  I  took  the  oadi,  as  I  shttll  prote ) 
I  pray  ik  it  not  be  Uid  out  to  my  discredit     They  desired  It. 

Bmrham*  He,  that  would  marry  with  one  that  claimeth  the  crown, 
hepeth  to  aspire  to  the  same :  This  matter  began  at  such  a  time  as 
the  duke  was  one  of  the  commisnoners  for  hearing  the  cause  bew 
tween  the  late  Scottish  Queen  and  the  Lords  of  Scotland,  at  which 
^me  the  duke  took  an  oath  to  deal  therein  directly,  ta  weigh  indif* 
fereotly  occasions  and  answers ;  wherein^  notwithstanding,  he  dealt 
indirectly,  thereby  committing  perjury,  and  disclosing  &e  queen's 
secret  counsels ;  if  yon  deny  it,  J  will  prove  it. 

Dmke.  This  case  hath  d^ers  parts,  not  within  the  compass  of 
treason* 

Bwrham^  I  demand  if  yon  know  the  dafan  ? 

L^rd  Steward.  Your  grade  mnst  answer  directly* 

Gemtrd,  After  (upon  Tiewing  Serjeant  Buriiam  and  the  qileen^a 
attorney)  the  duke  confessed  the  claim,  but  not  the  contrirance,  &c* 

Bwrkam,  He  shewed  the  contriYanoe,  by  her  refusal  to  acknow^ 
led^  the  queen's  majesty  to  be  the  lawful  queen^ 

Uuk^.  I  did  not  approve  it,  but  I  must  defend  her  doing  it ;  she, 
having  a  husband,  did  it;  which,  at  the  request  of  Throgmorton, 
was  left  by  the  queen ;  she  hath  sinee  entered  into  league  with 
her,  professing  great  friendship,  and  has  christened  her  child. 

Burham,  But  she  has  not  yet  renounced  liar  claim,  and  yet  yon 
have  as  far  dealt  with  her  as,  being  the  queen's  commissioner,  to 
hear  the  matter,  to  open  to  her  the  accusations :  you  gave  right  in. 
stmctions  how  she  shcrald  deal,  that  matters  might  not  conle  to  light ; 
and  conferred  with  the  Bishop  of  Ross  about  the  same.  For  proot 
whereof,  was  shewed  the  examination  of  the  bishop,  taken  the  6  th 
of  November  one^thousand  five  hundred  seventy. one,  declaring  that 
the  duke  discovered  to  him  all  that  he  knew  of  that  business,  and 
promised  what  help  he  could,  fcc.  But  he  spoke  nothing  of  the 
marriage,  but  referred  all  to  Lfoddington,  who  had  caused  the  duke 
to  stay  the  conference,  and  shewed  unto  him  her  good^will,  and  how 
she  was  set  to  accompany  the  Earl  of  Mnrray  to  convey  the  queen, 
where  he  shewed  that  the  duke  did  advertise  him,  that  they  did  go 
about  to  degrade  the  Scottish  queen  with  the  people  of  England,  that 
ahe  might  be  the  less  able  to  attempt  any  thing  against  the  queen  of 
England:  and  these  matters  the  duke  answered  at  large;  the  effect 
was: 

Duke,  Luddington  only  moved  the  marriage  to  him,  which  he  at 
duit  time  refused  x  that  he'  only  told  the  Bishop  of  Ros«,  he  could 
not  condescend  to  that  proposition ;  and,  as  her  circnmstances  were 
stated,  it  would  neither  be  for  her  honour,  nor  his  :  he  desired  the 
Bishop  of  Ross  might  be  sent  for.  Then  was  shewed  a  letter  of  the 
bishop's,  wherein  was  contained,  That  it  was  appointed  the  Earl  of 
Murray  should  be  murthered  in  the  north,  going  into  Scotland :  But, 
Ibe  duke  having  .discoursed  with  him  at  Hampton  Court  about  the 
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flMirriage,  to  which  he  consented, .  the  intended  mnrder  was  tfho 
stopped.  There  was  also  a  letter  to  the  duke  shewed,  mamg  the 
marriage  at  that  time,  and  that  it  should  be  for  the  adTantage  of  his 
family  to  marry  the  queen,  who  proposed  her  son  should  also  marry 
the  Lady  Margaret  Howard,  the  duke's  daughter,  which  argument 
inclined  the  duke  to  it.  Yet,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  he  designed 
the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  queen,  he  appeared  much  offended,  and 
told  the  queen  of  it,  and  seemed  to  dislike  her  for  her  former  mar. 
riages ;  and  said,  the  whole  reyenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland,  the 
ordinary  charges  deducted,  was  not  so  considerable  as  his  estate  in 
England ;  and  that  he  thought  himsolf  as  great  a  prince  in  his  Bow. 
ling-Alley  at  Norwich,  as  if  he  were  king  of  Scotland.  This  was 
affirmed  by  Mr.  Durham,  that  he  heard  theqneen'9  majesty  speak  it ; 
and,  by  the  duke's  own  examination,  taken  the  6th  of  November, 
proved  plainly.  It  was  further  shewed,  that  at  Treachfield  he  had 
commandment  not  to  proceed  any  further  in  that  marriage ;  and  yet 
it  was  apparent  he  had  treated  about  it,  though  he  had  declared  to 
Banister  an  ill  opinion  of  the  queen,  and  said,  be  believed  she  was 
privy  to  the  murther  of  her  husband. 

Duke,  These  are  far  fetches,  Mr.  Burham,  and  come  short  of 
proving  a  deprivation  of  the  queen,  and  destruction  of  her  person* 
IVhen  the  marriage  was  proposed  to  me,  I  made  several  objections 
against  it,  though,  without  any  unjust  or  unbecoming  reflections 
upon  that  great  princess,  whose  virtue  Is  above  calumny :  but  my 
Lord  Leicester,  who  persuaded  me  to  the  marriage  also,  told  me  of 
the  queen's  consent,  and  advised  me  to  proceed  in  the  treaty,  and 
leave  the  management  to  him,  who  would  attend  an  opportunity  to 
discourse  it  with  the  queen,  whom  he  knew  he  could  dispose  to  it. 

Burham,  To  come  nearer  to  you,  it  appears  you  have  gone  about 
to  procure  it  by  force,  and  conspired  to  have  taken  the  tower ; 
which,  if  true,  you  must  grant  the  destruction  of  tlie  queen's  person ; 
for  the  jealousy  of  a  kingdom  is  such,  that  it  will  not  admit  of  a 
rival.  Then  some  letters  of  the  duke's  were  read,  and  several  long 
letters  written  by  the  Queen  of  Scots,  from  whence  it  is  inferred, 
the  duke  did  not  pursue  the  marriage  for  love  of  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
but  for  the  ambition  of  the  crown  of  England. 

Duke,  Your  conclusions  and  inferences  are  ill  applied.  It  is  true, 
one  came  to  me  and  advised  the  taking  of  the  tower,  which  I  refused 
and  disliked. 

Burham.  Wi\y  tlieu  did  you  consult  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  about 
the  same? 

Duke,  To  tell  him  what  had  been  proposed  to  me,  was  not  to 
consult  him. 

Gerrard,  You  took  a  knife,  and  cut  down  a  green  vine|  with  thTs 
saying,  virescU  vulnere  virtus, 

Duke,  Why,  what  do  you  gather  from  thence? 

Burham,  The  use  is  not  to  cut  vines,  whilst  they  are  green,  that 
should  grow  again. 

It  was  also  objected,  that,  when  the  queen's  majesty  had  demands 
ed  of  jthe  Queen  of  Scots  certain  castles  in  her  possession,  whidi 
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the  rebels  delivered,  the  duke  adTiaed  the  contrary,  and  went  about 
to  procure  the  Queen  of  Scots  her  liberty,  and  that  Ross  opened  the 
window ;  and,  after  he  had  promised,  and  giyen  it  under  his  hand, 
never  to  treat  about  the  marrhge  any  more,  he  held  correspondence 
with  the  Queim  of  Scots  and  her  friends.  Then  they  shewed  him  a 
proph^y  by  Hickforth,  which  was  this.  In  e^aUaUone  lunoB  ho 
dqnimiiur^  leo  leoni  cof^ngitur  ei  semen  eorum  regnabunt;  which 
was  proTed  by  the  examination  of  Hickforth,  to  whom  the  duke  had 
shewed  it,  terming  it  a  foppish  tale. 

Duke,  By  which  you  see  I  did  not  esteem  it.  Then  one  Candish 
was  brought  in,  who  was  sworn:  The  substance  of  his  evidence 
.was,  that,  being  at  Southampton  with  the  duke,  he  advised  him  to 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  queen's  favour  and  consent  to  the  marriage: 
he  answered,  he  would  have  her,  or  it  should  cost  him  his  life: 
and,  another  time,  the  duke  and  the  Lord  Lumley  being  together 
at  Howard's  palace.  With  that  the  duke,  turning  towards  him, 
said.  Canst  thou  accuse  me  of  any  thing  ?  I  defy  thee  and  the  devil, 
to  which  he  answered : 

Candish,  I  can  accuse  him  of  nothing,  but  the  marriage;  and  that 
at  Kenning.Hall  he  did  say  to  him,  ttuit  there  was  nothing  to  undo 
us,  but  the  rising  of  the  northern  lords.  If  they  should  then  rise,  I  fur. 
ther  asked,  if  tibe  queen  was  dead,  that  he  may  procure  my  brother 
Candish  to  be  of  his  side. 

Duke,  All  which  the  duke  positively  denied,  and  declared  how 
little  credit  the  same  Candish  was  of;  that  he  had  often  relieved 
him,  and  given  him  money ;  and  that  he  was  one  of  no  estimation, 
as  the  business  between  him  and  Mr.  Christmas  did  sufficiently 
testify. 

It  was  also  said,  that  the  duke  sent  one  Travers  to  the  earls, 
desiring  them  not  to  rise,  for,  if  they' did,  they  were  utterly  undone; 
but  this,  and  much  more,  was  without  proof.  There  was  also  a 
letter  produced  from  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  duke,  written  in  cy. 
phers,  which  was  decyphered  and  read,  declaring  her  sorrow  for 
his  disappointments. 

Duke,  The  duke  answered.  That  all  these  things  were  unlikely, 
nor  would  he  have  thus  proceeded,  if  he  had,  as  he  is  charged,  ima. 
gined  and  contrived  the  deprivation  of  the  queen ;  and  the  chiefest 
evidence  against  him  was  by  Radolph  and  Bracton,  who  was  not  to 
be  credited  for  a  witness.  He  also  said,  that  Travers  went  not  to  the 
earls  with  any  such  message,  and  that  he  nerer  offered  to  fly,  which 
one  guilty  would  have  done ;  nor  did  he  ever  esteem  those  earls  so 
much  as  to  trust  them  with  hislife. 

Gerrard,  Thus  have  you  have  heard  the  attempt  of  the  marriage 
pnnrted,  and,  to  prove  the  deprivation  of  the  queen,  was  the  dealing 
with  the  Pope,  King  Philip,  and  the  Duke  of  Alva,  for  the  bringing 
in  of  foreign  power  to  land  here,  which  God  hath  revealed,  most 
wonderfully,  according  to  that  saying,  Nil  est  torn  occuttum  quod  non 
revelabitur.  At  the  first  opening  of  the  business,  it  could  not  be 
known  whom  it  concerned:  then,  by  opening  of  a  bag  of  six-hundred 
pounds,  sealed  with  letters  in  the  same,  to  Sherbury,  for  fifty  pounds^ 
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which  was  opeaed  by  wmie  i>f  the  council  kt  London:  the  qneen  and 
council  understood  tiie  whole  natter  at  Easter  hj  the  letters  directed 
to  Qoadrantns  and  Trantus,  but  who  that  signified  could  not  be 
known  till  of  late,  for  it  appears  by  Quadnmtos  is  meaned  the  duke, 
and  by  Trantus  another  nobleman.  This  secret  is  now  found  out  by 
cyphers  hid  in  the  tiles,  and  letters  described  by  Hickforth,  com. 
manded  by  the  duke  to  be  burned,  found  under  the  matts  going  into 
the  duke's  chamber.  These  matters  are  to  be  proved  by  those  that  are 
neither  indicted  nor  conyicted  of  treason, 

Duke,  There  was.  not  a  letter  of  mine  that  contained  a  syllable  of 
treason;  and,  if  the  malice  of  ill  men  hath  contrived  any  thing  that 
deserves  blame,  it  is  fit  they  should  bear  their  own  burden,  and  not 
lay  crimes  upon  my  shoulders  to  lessen  their  load. 

Gerrard,  You  had  conference  yourself  with  Radolph,  for  bringing 
In  ten  thousand  men  out  of  Flanders  to  be  landed  at  Berwick,  whoro. 
of  three  thousand  should  be  horsemen :  for  proof  whereof,  was  read 
the  examination  of  Barker. 

It  was  further  shewed,  that  the  Bishop  of  Ross  and  he  had  con. 
ference  together  about  these  matters,  and  concerning  letters  sent  by 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  Duke  of  Aha,  and  the  Pope,  and  King 
Philip,  but  the  duke  had  refused  to  subscribe  them.  Then  it  was 
adrlsed,  by  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  that  he  should  send  Barker,  his 
man,  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  to  tell  him,  the  duke  was 
well  contented  with  those  letters,  and  tliat  they  should  be  taken 
as  his  own,  and  that  the  ambassador  should  certify  so  much  from 
him. 

Duke»  My  memory  is  too  weak  to  answer  to  a  heap  of  matters 
huddled  up  I  know  not  how,  having  nothing  but  truth  and  ignorance 
to  support  me ;  and  you  are  four  of  the  queen's  council,  who  have 
notes,  and  the  faculty  of  flourishing  upon  them ;  and  it  is  hard  for 
me  to  answer  all  of  a  sudden,  and  I  may,  through  the  defect  of  me. 
mory,  and  the  surprize  of  an  accused  innocence,  omit  that  which 
might  be  easily  answered.  It  was  yery  unlikely,  and  extremely  un. 
true,  that  I  should  deal  with  the  pope ;  I  bad  rather  be  drawn  in 
pieces  with  wild  horses,  than  change  from  that  faith  which  I  was 
brought  up  in  from  my  youth ;  and,  for  landing  an  army  at  Harwich, 
it  is  well  known  how  impossible  it  is  for  an  army  to  march  in  that  coun. 
try,  which  is  all  ditches  and  woods :  if  I  had  designed  such  a  matter, 
I  would  have  made  provisions  of  arms  and  powder ;  I  haye  not  be* 
atowed  ten  pounds  on  any  armour  these  ten  years,  except  it  were 
eight  corslets  of  proof;  1  have  no  cuIHvers  in  my  house,  and  I  am 
sure  not  three  barrels  of  powder ;  and,  if  I  had  designed  any  such 
thing  I  would  have  been  provided  otherwise  than  I  was,  neither 
would  I  have  sent  Barker  of  such  a  message,  but  rather  have  trusted 
my  hand  to  the  letters,  than  to  have  put  words  into  his  mouth,  he 
te'iag  one  of  no  credit  with  me;  and,  if  I  would  have  framed  such  a 
message,  I  would  sooner  have  employed  Banister  than  twenty- 
Barkers. 

Then  was  shewed  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of  Ross,  to  the  Scotti^ 
Queen,  aboat  the  marriage.  There  was  also  a  letter  from  the  duke  o{ 
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Badolpli)  written  with  oker,  since  he  was  in  the  tower,  bidding  him 
bum  the  bag  of  letters  which  Barker  had  pot  in  a  certain  place,  and 
to  lay  up  Ross's,  whom  the  law  coold  not  touch,  because  lie  was  an 
ambassador. 

Duke.  I  b^d  heard  that  he  had  accused  divers ;  and,  when  I  per« 
eehred  there  was  soch  searching,  I  gave  that  advice  for  avoiding  of 
trouble,  though  the  letters  were  insignificant. 

There  was  also  a  letter  from  the  duke,  which  expressed,  that  he 
conld  not  be  charged  with  any  crime ;  and,  if  he  loved  his  life,  ho 
f  hould  take  heed  whom  he  accused. 

IhJte,  By  which  my  innocence  appears  ? 

Bramlcy  shewed  letters  from  Radolph,  sent  by  Baylejr,  Ross'a 
iervaat :  by  which  it  appeared,  that  the  Doke  d'Alva  liked  the  mat* 
ter,  and  enquired  hew  far  Harwich  was  from  London. 

Brumiey  further  said,  the  whole  conspiracy  was  opened  at  Ant. 
werp,  to  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign  prince ;  who  acquainted  his 
master,  who  had  written  the  whole  discourse  to  the  queen ;  which^ 
because  it  concerned  others  aa  well  as  tlie  duke,  should  only  bo 
opened  to  tiie  lords  of  the  privy  council. 

Dttke.  This  is  a  mystery  that  I  know  not  how  to  reply  to,  unleia 
that  part  of  it,  which  concerned  me,  were  discovered. 

Then  Mr.  Milboum  made  a  fonnal  discourse  for  the  credit  of  the 
depositions,  of  the  duke,  and  others. 

Duke,  f  know  not  how  to  come  after  so  smooth  a  tale  as  the  at* 
tomey  of  the  court  of  wards  has  told,  yet  he  reflects  nothing,  what 
fear  uid  promised  rewards  might  prevail  upon  timerous  and  merce* 
nary  minds :  But  I  refer  you  unto  Bncton  for  discreditmg  and  dis* 
proving  those  witnesses. 

Cailin.  In  such  matters  and  cases  of  treason,  the  depositions  of 
strangers  may  be  taken,  and  it  lies  in  the  breasts  of  the  peers  to  credit 
the  same  as  they  shall  see  cause ;  and  to  proceed  to  the  second  point 
of  treason  specified  in  the  indictment,  which  was,  the  aiding  the  re# 
bels  after  they  were  fled. 

Dtdce,  There  is  little  danger  in  a  discerned  enemy;  yet  I  never 
relieved  any  of  them. 

CaiUn.  Then,  for  the  third  poiik  of  treason  contuned  in  the  in« 
dictment,  for  assisting  the  Scottish  rebels,  the  queen's  enemies,  by 
letters  from  the  doke  to  Banister,  and  from  Banister  to  Luddington, 
and  from  Luddington  to  Radolph;  and,  by  the  examination  of 
Banister,  and  by  the  bag  of  money  delivered  to  Sherbury,  with  let* 
ters  in  the  same  bag  as  it  was  before  declared  by  Mr.  Gerrard. 

,Duke.  I  desire  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  if  the  subjects  of  ano« 
ther  prmoe,  the  prince  not  being  in  war  with  the  queen,  may  be  ac» 
counted  the  queen's  enemies  ? 

CaiUn.  That  might  well  enough  be  seen,  for  the  queen  might  mako 
war  with  a  duke  in  France,  and  have  peace  with  the  French  king. 

ShretBibury.  Have  you  aught  else  to  say  ? 

Duke.  I  depend  upon  truth  and  innocence,  which  I  hope  will 
9ntweij;h  the  malice  and  artifice  of  my  enemies  j  and  I  also  hope  mj 
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judges  will  consider  the  inTalidifj  of  the  eridence  against  me^  ih€ 
persons  being  of  no  credit  nor  reputation :  and,  for  the  marriage,  I 
treated  in  it  with  the  queen's  consent  and  appointment ;  and  after, 
wards  suspended  it,  though  seTeral  letters  and  arguments  were  di^ 
rected  to  me  concerning  it. 

Shrexcsbury.  Lieutenant  of  the  tower,  withdraw  the  prisoner  a 
while ;  then  was  silence  proclaimed. 

Shrewsbury,  My  lords,  here  you  have  heard  that  Thomas  How. 
ard  Duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  for  divers  points  of  treason, 
and  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  has  put  himself  upon  the  trial  of 
God  and  his  peers :  you  are  now  to  consider,  upon  the  whole  evi. 
dence  which  you  have  heard,  whether  he  be  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and 
to  speak  your  minds  upon  your  honours  and  consciences,  and  so  bid 
them  withdraw  together,  and  return  as  soon  as  they  could ;  which 
they  did  to  a  place  for  that  purpose  where  the  chancery  is  now  kept; 
and  there  consulted  in  the  sight  of  all :  then,  the  lords  being  returned 
and  sat  in  their  places,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward 
of  E^land  commanded  the  duke  to  be  placed  further  out  of  hear* 
ing  of  them ;  then  he  asked  aloud,  first,  the  youngest  lord,  saying. 
What  say  you  my  Lord  De  la  Warre,  is  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk 
guilty  of  these  treasons,  yea,  or  no  ?  Who,  standing  up,  answered, 
guilty ;  then  the  same  was  asked  of  all  the  barons  and  earls  one  after 
another,  beginning  at  the  youngest  and  so  io  the  eldest  in  degree ; 
and  all  said,  guilty.  Then  the  Lord  High  Steward  commanded  the 
prisoner  should  be  brought  to  the  bar,  who  being  placed, 'the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  lord  high  steward  said :  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  thou  hast  been  accused  of  divers  treasons,  and  hast  pleaded 
against  all,  not  guilty;  and  hast  put  thyself  upon  God  and  thy 
peers,  who  have  all  declared  thee  guilty;  What  canst  thou  say  now, 
that  judgment  may  not  proceed  against  thee  ? 

Duke,  The  great  God  and  my  own  innocence  be  between  me  and 
my  false  accusers. 

Then  was  there  a  profound  silence  a  good  while,  after  which  the 
tower  ax  was  turned  towards  the  duke. 

Burham.  May  it  please  your  lordship  to  understand,  that  Thomas 
Howard  late  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  indicted  of  several  treasons, 
and  hath  thereunto .  pleaded,  not  guilty ;  and  thereupon  hath  put 
himself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  his  peers,  and  they  have  found  him 
guilty :  I  am  therefore  to  pray  your  judgment  in  the  behalf  of  our 
gracious  sovereign  lady  the  queen. 

Shretesbunf.  Thou  Thomas  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  hast  been  in. 
dieted  of  several  treasons,  and  thereunto  hast  pleaded,  not  guilty, 
and  hast  put  thyself  upon  the  trial  of  God  and  thy  peers,  and  hast 
been  by  them  found  guilty.  Therefore  our  court  and  the  queen  da 
award,  that  thou  shalt  be  led  from  hence  to  the  tower,  and  thence  ' 
to  be  drawn  through  the  midst  of  London  to  Tyburn,  and  there  to 
be  hanged,  until  thou  art  half  dead,  thy  bowels  to  be  taken  out  a^d 
burnt  before  thy  face,  thy  head  to  be  cut  off,  and  thy  body  quartered, 
«nd  thy  head  and  quarters  to  be  at  the  queen's  will  and  pleasure, 
and  our  Lord  hare  mercy  on  thy .  soul, 
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Duke*  '  YoQ  hare  said  unto  me  as  unto  a  traitor :  God  foi^re 
yon,  and  wash  my  innocent  blood  from  your  souls,  that  it  rise  not 
ia  judgment  against  you.  I  condemn  not  you,  and  yours ;  I  die  not 
a  traitor,  but  a  true  man,  both  to  my  queen  and  country :  And, 
since  you  have  put  me  out  of  your  company,  I  hope  to  go  where  I 
shall  find  much  better,  who  will  regard  that  innocence  which  you 
hare  r^ected.  I  am  at  a  point  never  to  beg  for  mercy  where  I  have 
no  guilt,  but  the  suit  I  have  to  you,  my  lords,  is,  that  you  will 
moTe  the  queen  to  be  good  to  my  children  and  family,  and  to  see. 
the  discharge  of  my  debts. 

Thns  fell  that  illustrious  prince,  whose  greatness  in  estate  and 

title  was  his  only  crime,  for  being  of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family, 

the  blood  royal  of  England  and  France  not  being  out  of  his  veins, 

and  being  alUed  to  all  the  considerable  families  of  England,  and  hay. 

big  an  estate  to  support  that  greatness  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 

a  year,  besides  the  fortunes  he  obtained  by  his  marriages,  which  was 

also  Tery  large :  all  his  paternal  estate  was  disposed  of  by  the  queen, 

without  regard  to  the  innocence  of  his  children,  the  hard  measure  of 

his  accusations,  and  his  obedience,  which  led  him  to  the  pursuit  of 

her  commands  upon  all  occurrences  :  which  estate,  as  it  is  divided, 

and  improved,  is  valued  at  ^^e  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year.  My 

Lord  of  Leicester,  who  was  the  leading  man  at  that  time  (and  sat 

with  watchful  diligence)  at  the  hdm,  which  he  managed  as  his  in. 

terest  or  passion  inspired  him :  first  proposed  the  marriage  of  the 

Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  which  he  refused,  till  im. 

portuned  by  the  persuasions  of  those  that  appeared  to  be  his  friends^ 

and  assured  by  a  letter  under  Queen  Elisabeth's  own  hand  of  her  con. 

sent;  all  which  ensnared  him  till  the  consummation  of  the  marriage; 

which  was  made  evident  by  a  letter  kept  long  in  the  family  from  the 

hands  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  in  which  she  subscribed  herself,  your 

most  obedient  zeife,  Mary  of  Scotland  and  Norfolk :  and  this  great 

family,  thus  eclipsed,  remained  under  the  cloud  of  a  severe  depriva. 

lion,  till  the  last  King  Charles  of  blessed  memory  restored  them  to 

their  former  titles  and  dignities.  That  excellent  prince  considering 

their  long  and  silent  sufferings,  with  what  forwardness  most  of  them 

engaged  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  the  service  of  his  royal  father,  there 

being  but  two  of  all  that  great  and  numerous  family  that  drew  a  sword 

against  their  king ;  may  those  two  be  buried  in  the  dull  ashes  of  obli. 

vion  for  ever,  and  wiped  out  of  our  way,  as  perhaps  they  are  out  of  the 

book  of  life. 

A  brief  Account  of  ike  noble  Family  oftke  Howards^ 

THE  family  of  the  Howards  came  into  England  with  the  Saxons,  be^ 
ing  from  a  vast  length  of  time  very  considerable  in  that  country,  hav. 
ing  the  title  of  barons,  and  the  namic  in  that  language  being  Hoffwerd, 
as  some  ancient  books  there  testify,  which  signifies  the  chief  office  in 
the  court :  William  the  Conquerop  found  them  in  a  great  condition* 
of  estate  and  quality  here,  according  to  the  mode  and  method  of 
liiose  times,  bearuig  distinctions  proper  to  barons:  They  oontinued- 
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aiost  eirlsent  in  <hetr  country,  and  Unktd  tfaemseWes  into  the  i^reakst 
frmilif'S  in  tlie  kingdom,  as  with  all  evidence  appears,  behold  here. 

A  brief  Jccount  of  the  DetcerU  of  the  Duke$  of  Norfolk. 

THOMAS  of  Brotherton,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  First 
by  Margaret  of  France  his  second  wife,  was  Earl  of  Norfolk  and 
Iligh  Marshal  of  England,  whose  daughter  and  heir,  being  married 
to  John  Lord  Segrave,  was  created  Puchess  of  Norfolk;  and  £li« 
aabeth  their  daughter  and  heir  being  married  to  John  Lord  Mowbrey, 
inotlier  to  Thomas  Mowbrey,  created  Duke  of  Norfplk  by  King 
Kichard  the   Second,    in  the    year    one  thousand   three  hundred 
ninet}', seven,  and  first  Earl  Marshal  of  England :  which  Thomas, 
by  Elisabeth  his  wife,  sister  and  heir  of  Thomas  Fitz.Allen,  Earl  of 
Arundel,  was  father  of  John  Mpwbrey  second  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
i^nd  of  Margaret  his  eldest  daughter,  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Howard 
knight,  whose  son  John  Mowbrey,  the  third  Duke  of  Norfolk,  waa 
Ihther  of  John  the  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  whose  daughter  and 
heir  dying  without  issue  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth, 
the  honpurs  and  lands  of  Mowbrey  were  divided  between  John  Lord 
Howard  son  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  and  Margaret  Mowbrey,  who 
was  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  by  )Ung  Richard  the  Third,  and 
William  Lord  T3erk1ey  son  of  Isfibella  second  daughter  of  Thomas 
Mowbrey  first  Duke  of  Norfolk :  This  John  Lord  Howard  Duke  of 
Norfolk  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  in  one  thousand  four 
hundred  eighty. five,  and  attainted,  leaving  Tliomas  Uo>vard  Earl  of 
Surrey  his  son :  who,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Kuig  Henry  the  Eighth,  wa^ 
restored  Duke  of  Norfolk;  and,  dying,  Thomas  Howard  his  son 
was  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  father  of  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  wa« 
beheaded  the  last  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  which  Henry  Earl  of  Surrey 
vas  father  of  Thomas  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded 
pind  attainted  for  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  fourteentl) 
year  of  Queen  Elisabeth;  whose  son  Philip  (F^arl  of  Arundel  in 
Tight  of  his  mother)  died  in  the  tower ;  his  son  Thomas  the  great 
lord  marshal  (whose  memory  is  k  lasting  honour  tp  his  family)  left 
his  son  Henry  of  unblemished  honour  and  reputation  also,  whpse 
son  Thomas  was  restored  by  the  last  King  Charles  the  Second  of 
Jiappy  and  glorious  memory,  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
whose  brother  Henry  surviv£>d  him,  and  left  two  sons,  Henry  the 
present  Duke  of  Norfplk,  anal  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  hath 
issue. 

This  flourishing  family  has  spread  itself  into  many  eminent  branches, 
pis  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford,  the  Earls  of  Sufiblk  and  Berkshire, 
the  Lord  Escrick,  the  Earl  of  (Carlisle,  and  the  rest  of  the  descend^ 
pmts  frpm  the  Lord  William  Ho^ward  of  Nawortfa,  whose  memory  ia 
i0  be  preserved  as  sacred  in  the  flimily,  who,  for  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
honour,  was  the  glory  of  his  time  ;  he  was  third  son  of  Thomas  Dak« 
of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  and  unfc>rtnnate  death  yon  have  here  had  • 
view  of;  the  sons  of  which  Lord  l«Villiam  Howard  were  men  of  greft 
hpnpor^  md  served  their  king  ^vith  their  lives  apd  fortunes;  h^ 
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•Mood  son,  Sir  Francis  Howard,  haTing  rais^  a  regiment  at  bis 
f»wn  proper  charge,  and  suffered  a  long  imprisonment  in  the  tower* 
Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William,  also 
raised  a  regiment  for  ]$ing  Charles  the  First  of  sacred  memory,  and 
biavelj  lost  his  life  at  the  head  of  it ;  haring  refused  very  advantageous 
conditions  from  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  had  invited  him  into  his 
service,  he  being  a  soldier  of  long  experience  abroad,  and  much  es« 
teemed  for  his  courage  and  conduct,  and  detained  here  by  the  com* 
viands  of  his  prince,  whom  his  honour,  religion,  and  conscience  ob« 
liged  him  to  obey ;  he  fell  (a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  seFvice  of  his 
prince)  to  the  rage  of  the  rebels. 

Here  it  alio  an  Account  of  such  Families  as  are  descended  from  the 
House  of  Howard^  taken  in  the  Year  1660. 

BY  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Howard,  who  was  of  the 
seme  family  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  married  to  John  Yere 
Earl  of  Oxford;  and  descended  by  the  heirs  of  Wingfield,  and  of 
Neril  Lord  Lstimer,  the  families  of  Wingfield  now  remaining,  Percy 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Cecil  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Danvers  late 
Earl  of  Danby,  who  quarters  the  arms  of  Howard;  Norris  late  Earl 
pf  Berkshire,  the  Lord  Pkwlet  of  Somersetshire,  and  many  other 
noble  fimulies,  namely,  the  anciept  and  honourable  family  of  the 
Lacies;  and  from  John  Howard  first  Duke  of  Norfolk  of  that  namei 
by  his  daughter  married  to  Windham,  and  from  them  by  Lutterel 
aod  Rogers  descended  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Lord  Seymor^ 
and  many  other  ancient  families  in  the  west ;  and  by  other  daughters, 
the  £smilies  of  Knivet  and  Gorges :  from  Lord  Edmund  Howard  third 
son  of  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  is  descended  the  Lord  Arun- 
del of  Warder;  from  the  said  Thomas  second  Duke  of  Norfolk  are 
descended  first  all  those  of  the  house  of  Nottingham  and  Effingham, 
and  from  them  by  daughters  the  present  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the 
Earls  of  Mulgrave  and  Peterborough,  the  Yiscoupt  Mordaunt,.  the 
Lord  Fairfax,  and  many  other  eminent  families.  By  his  daughter 
married  to  the  Earl  of  Darby,  are  descended  at  this  d^y  the  Earls 
of  Darby,  Bridgewater,  the  Lord  Stourton^  Morley,  Dudley,  Staf, 
ford,  Shandois,  Fowls,  and  many  other  noble  families.  By  his  daugh* 
ter  married  to  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  the  Earls  of  Carbary,  and  many 
other  noble  families  in  Wales  are  descended. 

By  his  daughter  married  to  Sir  Thomas  BuUen  Earl  of  Wiltshire 
and  Ormond,  are  descended  the  families  of  Cary  Earls  of  Dover  and 
Monmouth,  and  the  Yiscount  Faulkland;  and,  by  the  daughter  of 
Cary  married  to  the  family  of  Knowles,  the  Earls  of  Banbury,  Nor. 
thumberland,  Essex,  Warwick,  Holland,  Newport,  and  the  Lard 
Psget,  and  many  ethers. 

From  Thomas  Howard  third  Duke  of  Norfolk  are  descended  the 
heirs  of  the  Lord  Scroope  of  Nevil,  Earl  of  Westmorland,  the  Lord 
Berkley,  and  the  heirs  of  the  Yiscount  Binden. 

From  Thomas  Howard,  fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  present 
PukfB  pf  Norfolk,  the  Yucouot  St^ord,  the  Eim'Ib  of  Snfolk,  Berkt 
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shire,  Carlisle,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  all  the  Howardi  of  tbe 
north,  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  by  mar* 
Tiage,  at  present,  many  other  noble  iamilies  are  nearly  allied;  aa^ 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland,  Bedford,  Salisbury,  Deronshire;  the 
Lords  Darcy,  Sandys,  Fairfax  of  Imolleth,  Mac  Donell,  and  many 
other  ancient  and  honourable  families  are  descended. 

This  great  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whose  trial  you  hare  read,  first 
married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Fitz-Allen  Earl  of  Arundel,  by 
whom  he  had  Philip,  who  was  poisoned  in  the  tower ;  the  duke's 
second  marriage  was  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Aud« 
ley,  by  whom  he  had  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  the  Lord  Wil- 
liam  Howard  of  Naworth,  who  was  long  detained  a  prisoner  in 
the  tower,  after  the  death  of  the  duke.    The  duke's  thind  marriage 
was  to  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Dacres  of  the  north,  who,  by  the 
said  Lord  Dacres,  had  tVro  daughters,  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  to  whom 
the  duke  married  his  two  buns,  Philip  and  the  Lord  William  Howard. 
Thomas,  the  great  lord  marshal  (who  is  neTer  to  be  mentioned  with, 
out  the  memory  of  his  honour)  was  the  son  of  Philip  Earl  of  Arundel, 
and  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Lord  Dacres ;  which  Thomas 
married  the  Lady  Alathea  Talbot,  daughter  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of 
Shrew^ury,  by  whom  he  had  Henry  Lord  Matrerers,  and  William 
Viscount  Stafford ;  which  Henry  married  the  I^ady  Elisabeth  Stuart, 
daughter  to  the  duke  of  Lenox,  and  the  Lord  Viscount  Stafford 
majrried  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  Lord  Baron  Stafford.    This 
Henry,  afterwards  Earl  of  Arundel,  left  eight  sons  and  two  dauglu 
ters ;  Thomas,  who  died  at  Padua,  and  was  restored  to  the  Duke.^ 
dom;  Henry,  last  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  Philip  lord  cardinal ;  Charles, 
a  person  of  much  honour  and  integri^;  Edward,  Francis,  Bernard, 
and  Esma.     Henry,  who  after  the  decease  of  Thomas  was  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  married  the  Lady  Anne  Somerset,  eldest  daughter  to  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  sister  to  the  present  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Henr}',  the  present  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  married  the  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough;  and  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  married  the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  George  Savil,  of  the  family  of  the  Marquis 
of  Halifax,  by  whom  he  hath  issue:  also  the  said  duke  had  two 
daughters,  the  eldest  married  to  the  Duke  of  Gordon  of  Huntley, 
the  youngest  to  the  Marquis  of  Waperiso.     Charles,  the  fourth  son, 
married  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  George  Tatershall, 
of  Hinshamstead  in  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Esquire,  a  lady  of 
great  virtue  and  extraordinary  parts,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable 
fkmily  (which  came  into  England  widi  the  Saxons,  and  long  retained 
the  title  of  baron,  as  is  recorded  by  many  authors)  by  whom  he  hath 
a  hopeful  son,  named  Henry  Charles  Howard ;  Bernard  married  to 
Catharine,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  said  George  Tatershall, 
Esquire,  who  hath  also  issue  one  son,  named  Bernard,  and  three 
daughters.     The  Lady  Elisabeth  Teresa,  the  youngest  sister  of  the 
last  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  married  to  Alexander  Mac  Donell,  eldest 
son  to  Sir  James  Mac  Donell,  bart.  and  nephew  to  the  late  Marquis 
of  Antrim,  by  whom  she  hiM^  one  son,  named  Randal  Mac  Donell^ 
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she  was  afterwards  married  to  Bartholomew  Russel,  Esquire,  of 
Seaion  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Earls  of  Bedford. 

The  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second 
son  to  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  so  unfortunately  lost  his  life 
for  espousing  the  interest  of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  married  the  daugh. 
ter  and  heir  of  Sir  Philip  Tenevit ;  whose  eldest  son  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Ei^rl  of  Dunbar ;  his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  second  to  the  Earl  of  Banbury,  and  the  third  to 
the  Earl  of  Somerset:  the  eldest  had  many  sons  and  daughters;  the 
Earl  of  Berkshire,  being  the  second,  married  the  daughter  of  Cecil 
Earl  of  Salisbury;  the  third,  being  Sir  Robert . Howard  of  Clun^ 
married  the  daughter  of  Nevil  Lord  Abergavenny.  The  fourth,  who 
was  created  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Butler.  One  of  the  daughters  of  the  said  Earl  of  Suffolk  wa& 
married  to  Percy  Earl  of  Northumberland ;  another  to  Boyle  Earl 
of  Orrery ;  one  to  Villiers,  and  another  to  Walsingham ;  all  of 
which  had  issue. 

But  to  return  to  Philip,  the  eldest  sou  of  the  Lord  William  How. 
aid  of  Naworth,  who  married  into  the  family  of  the  Carols,  by 
whom  he  left  one  son  called  William,  who  married  the  daughter  of 
the  Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  sons  and  daughters ;  Charles  the 
eldest  son,  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Lord  Escrick  Howard,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  the  present 
Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  married  the  daughter  and  heir  of  Sir  William 
Udal,  by  whom  he  hath  a  hopeful  offspring.  Also  two  daughters, 
one  married  to  the  Lord  Preston,  the  other  to  Sir  John  Fenwick* 
Sir  Philip  Howard,  brother  to  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  William.  Newton,  by  whom  he  hath  one  son. 

Sir  Francis  Howard,  the  second  son  of  the  Lord  William  Howard, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widrington,  by  whom  he  had 
heirs ;  Francis,  his  eldest  son,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Gerrard,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters;  and  after  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Townly,  of  Townly,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  hath 
issue. 

William,  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Francis,  married  the  daughter 
of  George  Dawson,  Esquire,  hath  issue  also :  Thomas,  the  second 
son,  having  taken  religious  orders.  His  eldest  son  Thomas  wu  slain 
in  tiie  late  wars. 

Sir  Charles,  the  third  son  of  the  Lord  William,  married  also  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Widdrington,  by  whom  he  had  heirs ;  William, 
the  eldest  son,  being  married  to  the  daughter  and  heir  of  George 
Cunningham,  Esquire,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  Charles,  who  mar. 
ried  the  daughter  of  John  Mear,  Esquire.  Dorothy,  the  daughter 
of  Sir  Charles  Howard,  married  William  Salone  of  Croxdalc,  in  the 
county  of  Durham,  and  hath  issue.    Another  daughter  was  religious. 

Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Lord  William, 
who  so  eminently  served  his  king,  and  lost  his  life  in  that  service, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Sir  William  Evers,  second  son  to  the 
Lord  Evers,  by  whom  he  had  one  son  named  Thomas,  and  six  daugh.. 
|ers|  Thomis  married  the  dl^u^hter  and  heir  of  Geoiige  Heron,  (it 
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Chip.Chic6,  Esquire,  by  iMrhom  he  hath  three  daughtem.  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  married  Ralph  Fe. 
therstonhaigh,  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  of  an  ancient 
fomilj  in  the  nordi;  Margaret  and  Antonia  were  religions ;  Catharine 
BHirried  to  Nathaniel  Lacy,  of  Deeping,  in  lincolnshire,  Esquire^ 
whose  family  were  formerly  Earls  of  Lincoln;  and  after  married  to 
Edward  Lacy,  of  Brewry  Castle^  m  the  county  of  Limerick,  Esquire, 
descended  from  the  Earls  of  Ulster,  in  Ireland.  Teresa,  the  young, 
est  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Howard,  was  marri^  to  Ralph 
Booth,  of  the  county  of  Duriiam,  Esquire,  of  an  ancient  family,  re. 
lated  to  the  Lord  Dslamer,  bearing  the  same  name  and  arms,  who 
hath  issue. 

Thus  haUi  this  illustrious  family  spread  itself  over  the  three  king, 
doms,  and  hath  acquired  so  much  glory  abroad,  that,  in  all  places 
where  nobility  is  known  and  understood,  the  name  of  Howard  is 
honour^.  Germany  claims  it  by  its  original,  France  by  alliance, 
and  Italy  by  respect ;  having  had  that  object  of  honour,  Thomas, 
the  great  lord  marshal  among  them,  whose  generous  and  noble  dis. 
position  planted  such  lasting  obligations  there,  that  even  in  these 
present  times  some  of  his  descendants  have  reaped  the  benefit.  Coo. 
rage  has  been  so  essentially  due  to  this  great  family,  that  never  any 
was. known  of  that  blood,  that  did  not  possess  an  excessive  share  of 
that  virtue,  which  they  generally  employed  in  the  service  of  their 
prince,  few  of  them  having  been  in  rebellion ;  and  it  is  wished  they 
may  never  sully  themselves  with  so  black  a  crime,  and,  as  they  are 
descended  from  princes,  so  they  may  unite  themBelves  in  a  true  obe* 
dienoe  to  their  sovereign,  which  is  the  best  defence  of  families ;  no* 
thing  being  so  fatal  as  faction  and  sedition,  which  has  at  all  timea 
proved  a  canker  to  cpnsume  them. 
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THE  EARL  OF  ARGYLE'S  LANDING 

IN  THE 

NORTH  OF  SCOTLAND: 

With  the  Particulars  of  that  whole  Transaction, 

London,  Printed,  and  are  to  be  sold  by  Randal  Taylor,  near  Sta« 
tioners^Hall,  1686*    Folio,  containmg  two  pages, 

|9UCH  are  the  restless  practices  of  those  disturbers  of  government, 
the  fanaticks,  and  their  adherents,  that,  notwithstanding  his  majesty's 
repef^t^  if^stftnces  pf  pardon  and  iodul^nce,  ^et  they  pontinoally 
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endeatonr  to  raise  commotions  and  distarbances,  thongh  to  tlieir 
ineritable  destruction,  of  which,  in  a  late  account  from  Scotland,  we 
aball  particalarly  inform  the  reader* 

That  by  the  last  post  we  have  advice,  that  three  ships  of  war, 
thongh  bnt  of  small  force,  were  discovered  from  off  the  island  of 
Orciules,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  and  touched  at  a  bay,  and  put 
two  spies  a.shore,  to  discover  the  posture  the  country  was  in,  and 
whether  it  was  convenient  to  maHe  a  descent ;  but  the  vigilancy  of 
the  gorernor  was  such,  that  the  said  persons  were  seized  and  secured, 
who  not  returning  at  the  time  appointed  to  their  ships,  those  on 
board  found  themselves  discovered,  and  tiiereupon  thought  it  not  con. 
Tenient  to  land  any  men  there,  but  steered  their  course  farther  north, 
wards ;  and,  approaching  to  ffnother  Island  of  the  Orcades,  they 
landed  forty  men  in  their  sloops,  and,  surprising  a  small  village, 
adzed  upon,  and  carried  away  four  of  the  chief  inhabitants,  and 
brought  them  to  their  ships,  and  then  returned  to  the  island,  which 
bad  taken  two  of  their  men,  sending  word  to  the  governor,  that, 
unless  they  would  restore  them  the  said  two  men,  they  would  hang 
those  they  had  taken  at  the  yard-arm,  and  all  others  they  should 
hereafter  seize,  but  were  wisely  and  valiantly  answered,  that  the 
said  governor  feared  them  not;  that,  in  case  they  offered  any  violence 
to  the  said  persons,  the  like  should  be  returned  upon  the  Earl  of 
Argyle's  lady,  brother,  and  relations :  and,  as  for  the  two  persons 
taken,  he  would  not  restore  them,  but  send  them  forward  to  Edin. 
bar^,  there  to  b^  tried  and  punished  according  to  their  demerit. 
They  are  now  brought  up  before  the  council,  and  examined,  and 

Spence,  one  of  them,  is  found  to  be  a  hardened  sinner,  one  who 

had  already  undergone  the  torture  of  the  boot,  and  has  formerly 
kad  ^e  benefit  of  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon.  They  are 
tent  prisoners  to  the  Tolbooth,  and  will  suddenly  be  tried  before 
the  lords  of  the  justiciary,  if  the  xmrliament  do  not  take  cognisance 
liereof  themselves ;  and  the  council  forthwith  ordered  the  appte. 
hending  the  earl's  lady,  brother,  and  other  relations,  by  way  of  te^ 
prisal,  they  having  certain  knowledge  that  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  with 
other  fugitive  traitors,  in  the  late  horrid  conspiracy  against  the  king 
and  government,  were  a.board.  But^  God  be  praised^  their  pre. 
sent  designs  are  prevented,  and  the  whole  kingdom  put  into  such  a 
postare  of  defence,  that  they  need  not  fear  the  malice  of  their 
enemies ;  and  it  is  hoped  by  this  time  some  of  his  majesty's  frigates, 
who  went  in  pursuit  of  them,  have  reached  them,  though  they  have 
taken  a  contrary  course,  and  sailed  towards  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
bnt  that  kingdom  also  is  in  a  like  posture  of  defence,  that  they  are 
not  able  to  make  any  descent  there,  they  being  so  insignificant 
in  number  and  strength,  unless  they  are  infatuated  with  the  frantick 
AotiOB  of  the  fifth  monarchy  men  in  England,  that  ^one  of  them  would 
chaoe  a  hundred,  and  a  hundred  a  thousand'.  They  displayed  a  blue 
flag,  with  this  inscription,  Pro  Deo  if  Pairia,  pretending  for  Grod 
and  their  country;  like  the  rebels,  In  the  late  tines,  that  fought  for 
king  and  parliament,  when  their  design  was  to  destroy  both.  This 
beiag  a  true  acconnt  of  the  whole  tsansactioil,  Wbi^ch  I  thought  good 
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to  publish,  to  prevent  tlie  m&ny  false  reports  about  the  same,  and 
to  defeat  ihe  expectation  of  the  malicious,  who  cry  up  their  numbers 
to  be  many  thousands,  when  they  do  not  make  up  an  hundred. 


LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  Dr.  BURNET,* 

GIVING   AN   ACCOUNT   OF 

CARDINAL  POOL'S  SECRET  POWERS ; 

From  which  it  appears,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  confirm  the 
Alienation  that  was  made  of  the  Abbey-lands.  To  which  are 
added  two  Breves  that  Cardinal  Pool  brought  Over,  and  some 
other  of  his  Letters,  that  were  never  before  printed.  London, 
printed  for  Richard  Baldwin,  in  the  01d.Bailey  Comer,  on  Ludgate 
Hill,  1685.    Quarto,  containing  forty  pages. 


I 


SIR, 


Have  fallen  on  a  register  of  Cardinal  Pool's  letters,  which 
carries  in  it  all  the  characters  of  sincerity  possible.  The  hand  and 
the  abbreviatures  shew  that  it  was  written  at  that  time.  It  contains 
not  only  the  two  breves  that  I  send  along  with  thb,  but  two  other 
breves,  besides  several  letters  that  passed  between  Cardinal  Pool  and 
the  Bishop  of  Arras,  that  was  afterwards  the  famous  Cardinal  Gram, 
vel;  and  others,  that  passed  between  Pool  and  the  Cardinal  de  Monte, 
and  Cardinal  Morone,  and  Soto,  the  emperor's  confessor.  There 
are  also  in  it  some  of  Pool's  letters  to  the  pope,  and  to  Philip,  then 
king  of  England ;  and  of  these  I  have  sent  you  two,  the  one  is  to 
the  pope,  and  the  other  is  to  Philip :  But  with  these  I  shall  give  yov 
a  large  account  of  some  reflexions  that  I  have  made  on  these  papers, 
since  I  hear  that  you  desire  I  would  suggest  to  you  all  that  occurs 
to  me  upon  this  occasion. 

You  have  given  the  world  a  very  particular  account,  in  your  his. 
tory  of  the  reformation,  of  the  difficulties  that  were  made  concerning 
the  church-lands,  in  the  beginning  of  Queen  Mary^s  reign  ;  and  of 
the  act  of  parliament  that  passed  in  her  reign,  confirming  the  aliena- 
tion of  them,  that  was  made  by  King  Henry  the  eighth ;  and  of  the 
'ratification  of  it  made  by  Cardinal  Pool,  who  was  the  pope's  legate, 
and  was  believed  to  have  full  powers  for  all  he  did. 

You  have  observed  there  were  two  clauses  in  that  very  act  of  parw 
'liament,  that  shew  there  was  then  a  design  formed  to  recover  all  the 
«bbey .lands.  The  one  is  a  charge  given  by  Pool,  to  all  people  that 
had  the  goods  of  the  church  in  their  hands,  to  consider  the  jadg. 

•  VMe  the  SOfitii  Ankle,  In  Uie  Catatosue  of  PunpUeUi  in  tlit  Bvkiiii  Llbivy. 
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ments  of  Grod  that  fell  on  Behhazzar,  for  profaning  the  holy  yessels. 
eren  though  they  had  not  been  taken  away  by  himself^  bnt  by  bis 
father :  Which  set  the  matter  heary  upon  the  consciences  of  tiiose 
tiiat  enjoyed  these  lands.  The  other  was  the  repeal  of  the  statute  of 
Mortmain,  for  twenty  years ;  for,  since  that  statute  was  a  restraint 
upon  the  profuse  endowments  of  churches,  the  suspending  it  for 
so  long  a  time  gave  the  monks  scop^  and  elbow-room ;  and  it  is  not 
vnlikely,  that,  within  the  time  limited  of  twenty  years,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  work  would  haTe  been  done :  for  superstition  works  vio. 
lently,  especially  upon  dying  men,  when  they  can  hold  their  lands 
no  longer  them  selves ;  and  so  it  is  most  likely,  that,  if  a  priest  came 
to  tell  them  frightful  stories  of  purgatory,  and  did  aggravate  the 
hetnousness  of  sacrilege,  they  would  easily  be  wrought  upon  to  take 
care  of  themselres  in  the  next  world,  and  leave  their  children  to  their 
shifts  in  this. 

Bnt  I  go  now  to  give  yon  some  account  of  the  papers  that  accom. 
pany  this  letter. 

The  first  is  the  breve  that  contains  the  powers  that  were  given  to 
Cardinal  Pool,  besides  those  general  powers  or  bulls  that  were  given 
kim  as  legate*  This  bears  date,  the  eighth  of  March,  1554,  and  so 
probably  it  was  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  that  were,  as  it  is 
likely,  granted  him  at  his  first  dispatch  from  Rome ;  and  therefore 
these  carry  in  them,  very  probably,  more  grace  and  fovour  than  was 
intended  or  allowed  at  first :  for  Pool  had  left  Rome,  the  November 
before  this,  and  no  doubt  he  carried  some  powers  with  him ;  but, 
upon  the  remonstrances  that  were  made  by  the  emperor,  as 
well  as  from  England,  it  seems  those  were  procured  that  I  now  send 
you. 

The  most  uneasy  part  of  this  whole  matter  was  that  which  related 
to  the  church-lands ;  for  it  is  delivered  in  the  canon  law,  that  the  pope 
cannot  alienate  lands  belonging  to  the  church,  in  any  manner,  or  for 
any  necessity  whatsoever.  And  by  the  same  canon,  which  was  de. 
creed  by  Pope  Symmachus,  and  a  Roman  synod,  about  the  year  500, 
the  giver  and  seller  of  church-lands,  as  well  as  the  possessor,  is  to  be 
d^^raded  and  anathematised;  and  any  church-man  whatsoever  may 
oppose  such  alienations,  and,  these  notwithstanding,  may  recover  the 
iand  so  alienated. 

The  pope,  acording  to  this  decree,  could  not  confirm  the  aliena^b 
lions  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry ;  and,  if  he  did  confirm 
them,  the  act  must  be  null  in  law,  and  could  be  no  prejudice  to  the 
present  incumbent,  or  his  successor,  to  claim  his  right  Therefore, 
pursuant  to  this,  the  powers  given  to  Pool  authorise  him  only  to  in. 
demnify  and  discharge  the  possessors  of  the  chutclulands,  for  the 
goods  that  they  had  embezzled,  and  for  the  rents  that  they  had  re- 
ceived ;  for  it  runs  in  these  words  (which  I  have  marked  in  the 
breve  itself,  that  yon  may  readily  turn  to  it)  '  And  to  agree  and 
'  transact  with  the  possessors  of  the  goods  of  the  church,  for  the  rents 
^  which  they  have  unlawfully  received,  and  for  the  moveable  goods 
^  which  they  have  consumed;  an  d  for  freeing  and  discharging  them 
^  for  them,  they  restoring  first  (if  that  shall  seem  expedient  to 
<  you)  the  lands  thems^ves,  that  are  unduly  detained  by  them.* 
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By  theto  powers  It  is  plain,  that  the  pope  only  forgate  what  wU 
past,  but  stood  to  the  right  of  the  church,  as  to  the  restitution  of 
the  lands  themselves :  and  that  clause  (if  that  shall  seem  to  you  exj 
pedient)  belongs  only  to  the  order  and  point  of  time,  so  that  the 
discharging  what  was  past  might  have  been  done  by  Cardinal  Pool^ 
before  or  after  restitution,  as  he  pleased :  but  restitution  Was  still 
to  be  made ;  and  he  had,  by  these  powers,  no  authority  io  confimi 
the  alienations  that  had  been  made  by  King  Henry  the  Eighth,  for 
the  time  to  come. 

But  these  limitations  were  so  distasteful,  both  in  England  amf 
the  emperor's  court,  that  Pool  found  it  necessary  to  send  his  secroii 
tary  Ormanet  to  Rome,  for  new  instructions,  and  fuller  powers :  he 
addressed  him  to  Cardinal  de  Monte  for  procuring  them.  OrmaneC 
was  dispatched  from  Rome,  in  the  end  of  June,  1554,  and  came  to 
Pool  in  the  end  of  July,  as  appears  by  the  date  of  Pool's  letters 
to  the  Cardinal  de  Monte,  which  is  the  twenty.ninth  of  July,  upon 
the  receipt  of  the  two  breves  that  Ormanet  brought  him,  bearing 
date  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty.«ighth  of  June. 

The  first  of  these  is  only  matter  of  form,  impowering  him  to  act 
as  a  legate,  either  about  the  em[x;ror  or  the  King  of  France,  in  atf 
ample  manner  as  former  legates  had  done.  The  second  relates  al*^ 
most  wholly  to  the  business  of  abbey  .lands ;  in  it  the  pope  seta 
forth,  that  whereas  he  had  formerly  impowered  him  to  transact  with 
the  possessors  of  church.lands,  and  to  discharge  them  for  the  rents 
unjustly  received,  or  the  moveable  goods  that  were  consumed  by 
them ;  yet,  since  the  perfecting  of  the  reduction  of  England  would 
become  so  much  the  easier,  as  the  pope  gave  the  greater  hopes  of 
gentleness  and  favour  in  that  matter,  he  therefore,  not  being  nilling 
to  let  any  worldly  respects  lie  in  tlie  way  of  so  great  a  work,  as  wa9 
the  recovery  of  so  many  souls,  and  in  imitation  of  the  tender  Jiearted 
father,  that  went  out  to  meet  the  prodigal  child,  Impowers  the  cardie 
nal,  accordii^  to  the  trust  and  confidence  he  had  in  him,  to  transact 
and  agree  with  such  of  the  possessors  of  them,  by  the  pope^s  author 
rity,  for  whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  to  dispense  with  them 
for  enjoying  them  in  all  time  coming.  But  the  salvo-,  that  comes  in 
the  end,  seems  to  take  all  this  otf ;  for  he  reserves  all  to  the  pope's 
confirmation  and  good  pleasure,  in  all  those  things  that  were  of  sucb 
importance,  that  the  holy  see  ought  first  to  be  consulted  by  Pool. 

By  these  powers,  all  that  Pool  could  do  was  only  provisional,  and 
could  not  bind  the  pope ;  so  that  he  mfght  disclaim  and  disown  him, 
when  he  pleased :  and  the  agreements,  that  he  made  afterwards  with 
the  parliament,  were  of  no  force,  till  ihey  were  confirmed  by  the  pope. 
And  as  the  pope  ^hat  succeeded  Julius  the  Third,  who  granted  these 
breves  (but  died  before  the  execution  of  them  was  brought  to  him  for 
his  confirmation)  would  never  confirm  them ;  so  this  whole  transac* 
tioB  was  a  publickcheat  put  on  the  nation,  or  at  least  on  the  posses* 
Bors  of  the  abbey.lands;  nor  did  it  grant  them  either  a  good  title  in 
law  (I  mean  the  canon  law)  or  give  any  security  to  their  consciences, 
in  enjoying  that  which,  accorcUng  to  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  is  plain  sacrilege^ 
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"  And  therefore  I  cannot  imagine  how  those  of  that  churdh  can  quiet 
their  consciences  in  the  possession  of  those  lands.  It  is  plain,  by  the 
progress  of  this  matter,  tiiatthe  court  of  Rome  neTer  intended  to  conu 
firm  the  abbey-lands ;  for  all  that  was  done  by  Pool  was  only  an  arti. 
fice  to  still  men's  fears,  and  to  lay  the  clamour,  which  the  apprehen. 
lion  «>f  the  return  of  popery  was  raising,  that  so  it  might  once  enter 
with  the  less  opposition  ;  and  then  it  could  be  easy  to  carry  all  lesser 
nkatters,  when  the  great  point  was  once  gained,  as  the  saddle  goes  into 
the  bargain  for  the  horse.  And  indeed  though  a  poor  heretick  may 
hope  for  mercy,  notwithstanding  his  abbey.lands,  liecause  it  may  be 
supposed  to  be  a  sin  of  ignorance  in  him,  so  that  he  possesses  them 
with  a  good  conscience,  And  is  that  which  the  law  calls  bona  Jidei 
possessor;  yet  I  see  no  remedy  for  such  as  go  over  to  the  church  d 
Rome ;  for,  if  there  is  a  sin  in  the  world  ih^t  is  condemned  by  that 
church,  it  is  sacrilege;  so  that  they  must  be  nuUcB  Jidei  possessoresy 
that  continue  in  it,  after  the  enlightening  which  that  church  offers 
them. 

A  man  may  as  well  be  a  papist,  and  not  beliere  transubstantiatioui 
nor  worship  the  host,  as  be  one,  and  still  enjoy  his  church-lands. 
Nor  can  any  confessor,  that  understands  the  principles  of  his  own 
religion,  give  absolution  to  such  as  are  iuTolved  in  that  guilt,  without 
restitution:  so  that  it  is  a  Tain  thing  to  talk  of  securitig  men  in  the 
possession  of  those  lands,  if  popery  should  ever  prevail :  for,  though 
the  court  of  Rome  would,  to  facilitate  our  reconciliation,  offer  some 
deceitful  confirmation,  as  was  done  by  Cardinal  Pool,  yet  no  man^ 
after  he  went  oyer  to  that  church,  could  suffer  himself  to  enjoy  them: 
every  fit  of  sickness^  or  cross  accident,  would,  by  the  priest's  rheto* 
rick,  look  like  the  beginning  of  the  curse  that  fell  on  Ananias  and 
Si^p^ra.  The  terrible  imprecations,  that  are  in  the  endowments  of 
nonasteries,  Would  be  always  tingling  in  his  ears;  and,  if  absolution 
Were  denied,  especially  in  the  hour  of  death,  what  haste  would  the 

Cor  man  make  to  get  rid  of  that  weight  which  must  sink  him  into 
11  ?  For,  as  he  must  not  hope  for  such  good  quarters  as  purgatory^ 
10,  if  he  happened  to  go  thither,  he  would  be  so  scnrrily  used  by  the 
poor  souls,  which  hate  been  kept  frying  there,  for  want  of  the  masses 
which  would  have  been  said  for  them  in  the  abbey^church ^  if  he  had 
not  with«held  the  rents,  that  he  would  find  so  little  difference  be.^ 
tween  that  and  hell,  tha#  eren  there  he  might  be  tempted  to  turn 
Protestant  again,  and  beUeve  that  purgatory  was  no  better  thauhelL 
If  any  will  object,  that,  at  least.  Cardinal  Pool's  settlement  secure* 
them  till  it  is  annulled  at  Rome :  To  this,  as  these  papers  will  of. 
ler  an  answer^  since  his  settlement  was  to  have  no  force,  till  it  wav 
confirmed  by  the  apostolick  see,  which  was  never  yet  done:    so  if 
our  English  Papists  go  into  the  opinion  that  is  now  generally  received 
and  asserted  in  France,  that  the  pope's  power  is  limited  by  the  cau 
Bons,  and  subject  to  the  church ;  then  the  confirmation  given  by  car«'' 
dinal  Pool  is  null  of  itself,  though  it  had  been  granted  exactly  accord* 
ing  to  the  letter  of  his  instructions :  since  there  has  been,  in  several- 
ages  of  the  church,  so  vast  a  number  of  canons  made  against  the  Mem 
Rations  of  church  lands,  that,  if  they  were  all  laid  together^  they. 
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would  make  a  big  book;  for,  in  the  ages  of  soperstitioii,  as  th« 
churclumeii  were  mightily  set  on  inriching  the  church,  so  they  made 
sure  woik,  and  took  special  care  that  noting  should  be  torn  from  it, 
■that  was  once  consecrated. 

But  I  return  from  this  digression,  to  give  yon  some  account  of  the 
other  letters,  that  are  in  my  register.  There  is  a  letter  of  Cardinal 
Morone's  to  Pool,  of  the  thirteenth  of  July,  sent  also  by  Ormanet,  in 
which  he  tells  him :  that  though  the  emperor  had  writ  very  extntYa. 
gantly  of  him  to  the  pope ;  yet  the  pope  said,  he  was  sure  there  was 
no  just  occasion  given  for  it.  And  whereas  the  emperor  pressed 
that  F60I  might  be  recalled ;  the  pope  continued  firm  in  his  resolu- 
tion, not  to  consent  to  so  dishonourable  a  thing.  He  adds,  that  the 
pope  was  not  yet  determined  in  the  business  of  the  churcb.Iands,but 
had  spoken  very  often  ybtj  varioasly  concerning  that  matter.  After 
this,  diere  follows  another  breve  of  the  teath  cf  July,  by  which  tho 
pope,  upon  the  consideration  of  the  prince  of  Spain's  being  married 
to  the  queen  of  England,  enlarges  Pool's  powers,  and  authorises  him, 
n  his  legate,  to  treat  with  him :  But  this  is  merely  a  point  of  form. 

Pool  sent  Orm&net,  with  an  account  of  this  dispatch,  that  he  had 
received  from  Rome,  to  the  bishop  of  Arras,  to  be  presented  by  him 
to  the  emperor.  All  the  answer  that  he  could  procure,  as  appears 
by  Ormanet's  letter,  was,  that  the  emperor  had  no  news  from  Eng. 
land  since  his  son's  marriage ;  but  that  he  would  send  an  express 
thither,  to  know  the  state  of  afiairs  tliere ;  which  he  thought  must  be 
done  first,  before  the  legate  could  go  over.  And  of  this  the  Bishop 
of  Arras  writ  to  Pool,  three  days  after  Ormanet  came  to  him ;  hit 
letter  bears  date  from  Bouchain,  the  third  of  August,  1554. 

By  Ormanet's  letter  it  appears,  that  these  last  powers  gave  the  em« 
peror  (M  satisfaction,  and  were  not  at  all  excepted  against ;  only 
Granvel  made  some  difficulty  in  one  point,  Whedier  the  settlement 
of  the  church-lands  should  be  granted  as  a  grace  of  the  pope's,  by  the 
cardinal's  hands,  immediately  to  the  possessors ;  or  should  be  grant, 
ed  to  Philip  and  Mary,  and  by  their  means  to  the  possessors  ?  For  it 
seems,  it  was  thought  a  surer  way  to  engage  the  crown,  to  malntatn 
wlmt  was  done,  if  the  pope  were  engaged  for  it  to  the  crown,  with 
which  he  would  not  venture  so  easily  to  break,  as  he  might  perhaps 
do  with  the  possessors  themselves.  But  Ormanet  gave  him  ftill  sa. 
tisfaction  in  that  matter ;  for  the  manner  of  settling,  it  being  referred 
wholly  to  the  cardinal  by  his  powers,  he  promised,  that  he  woald 
order  it  in  the  way,  that  should  give  the  nation  most  content. 
.  The  emperor's  delays  became  very  uneasy  to  Cardinal  Pool,  upon 
which  he  wrote  to  Soto,  that  was  the  emperor's  confessor,  the  twelfth 
of  August,  and  desired  to  speak  with  him.  By  the  place,  from 
whence  the  cardinal  dates  most  of  these  letters,  it  appears  he  was  then 
in  a  monastery,  called  Diligam,  near  Brussels.  I  will  not  determine 
whether  it  may  not  be-  a  mistake,  that  passes  so  generally,  that  no 
wonder  you  have  gone  into  it,  that  he  was  stopped  at  Dilling,  a 
town  upon  the  Danube,  by  the  emperor's  orders,  which  might  have 
been  founded  on  his  being  lodged  in  this  monastery ;  for  as  he  dates 
some  of  his  letters,  from  Diiigami  and  others  from  Brussels ;  so  ho 
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liafe^  one  firom  Diligatt  abbey,  near  Brussels.   But  this  is  not  of  any 
great  importance. 

After  tome  letters  of  no  great  consequence  there  comes  a  long  one 
iirrit  by  Pool,  to  the  pope,  bearing  date  from  Brussels,  October  the 
thirteenth,  1554.  which  I  send  you.  In  it.  Pool  gives  him  an  ac« 
toant  of  tiie  first  conference^  that  he  had  with  the  emperor,  on  this 
tabject.  He  told  the  emperor,  that  though,  as  to  matters  of  faith, 
the  pope  could  slacken  nothing,  nor  shew  any  manner  of  indulgence ; 
yet,  in  the  matter  of  the  church-lands,  in  which  the  pope  was  more 
at  liberty,  he  was  resolved  to  be  gentle  and  indulgent :  and,  as  16 
all  the  pains  and  censui^s,  that  the  possessors  had  incurred,  and  the 
tents  that  they  enjoyed,  which  were  points  of  great  importance,  he 
was  resoWed  to  use  all  torts  of  indulgence  towards  ^em,  and  to 
flbrgire  all.  Nor  had  he  any  design  of  applying  any  part  of  these 
goods,  eidier  to  himself,  or  tb  the  apostolick  see,  of  which  some 
were  afraid;  though  he  might  pretend  good  reason  for  it,  considering 
the  losses,  tiiat  that  see  had  sustained,  by  reason  of  the  schism  ;  but 
be  would  give  up  all  that  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  good  of  the 
kingdom.  And  such  regard  had  the  pope  to  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England,  that  he  was  resoWed  to  grant,  upon  their  intercession, 
whatsoever  should  be  thought  couTenient,  i6  such  persons,  as  ihey 
ihonld  think  worth  gratifying,  or  were  capable  id  assist  in  the  de* 
•iga  of  aettiing  the  religion.  To  all  this,  the  emperor  answered  with 
4  new  delay:  he  was  expecting  to  hear  very  suddenly  from  England ; 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  that  difficulty  concerning  the  church 
iands  first  cleared,  which,  by  his  own  experience  in  Germany,  he 
tonclnded  to  be  the  chief  obstacle.  For,  as  to  the  doctrine,  he  did 
wot  fatelioTe,  they  stuck  at  that ;  and  he  thought  that  they  believed 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  persuasion,  and  therefore  they  would 
not  be  much  concerned  in  such  points :  yet,  sinbe  these  goods  were 
dedicated  to  GrOd,  it  was  not  fit  to  grant  every  thing  to  those  that 
held  them  ;  and  therefore,  though  Pool  had  told  him,  how  far  his 

Cera  extended,  yet  It  was  not  fit,  that  it  should  be  generally 
wn.  But,  as  the  emperor  was  putting  in  new  delays,  Pool 
pressed  him  vehemently,  that  the  matter  might,  at  last,  be  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  The  emperor  told  him,  that  great  regard  must  be 
liad  to  the  ill  dispositions  of  the  parties  concerned ;  since  the  aver, 
aioo^  that  the  £nglish  nation  had  to  the  yery  name  of  obedience  to 
the  churchy  or  to  a  red  hat,  or  a  religious  habit,  was  so  universal) 
that  his  son  had  been  advised  tO  make  the  friars,  tliat  came  over 
from  Spain  with  him,  change  their  habits :  but,  though  he  had  done 
it,  yet  the  danger  of  tumults  deserved  to  be  well  considered.  Pool 
replied,  that,  If  he  must  stay  till  all  impediments  were  removed^  ho 
must  never  go.  Those,  that  were  concerned  in  the  abbey  lands, 
would  still  endeavour  to  obstruct  his  comings  since,  by  that  means^ 
they  still  continued  in  possession  of  all  that  they  had  got.  In  con. 
elusion,  it  was  resolved,  that  Pool  should  stay  for  the  return  of  tho 
messenger,  that  the  emperor  had  sent  to  England. 

Two  things  appear  from  this  letter ;   one  is,  that  Cardinal  Pool 
intended  only  to  grant  a  general  discharge  to  all  the  possessors  of  the 

h  ^ 
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abbey.lands,  for  whttt  was  past ;  but  resolv^  to  give  nd  grants 
them 9  for  the  future,  except  only  to  such  as  should  merit  it,  and  for 
whom  the  queen  should  intercede,  and  whose  seal,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  might  deserve  such  a  fllyour)  and  it  seems,  that  even  the 
emperor  intended  no  more,  and  that  he  thought  that  this  should  be 
kept  a  great  secret.  The  other  is,  that  the  aversion  of  the  nation  to 
popery  was,  at  that  time,  very  high,  so  that  tumults  were  much  ap«- 
prehended.  Yet  the  whole  work  was  brought  to  a  final  conclusion,' 
within  two  months,  without  any  opposition,  or  the  least  tumult :  so 
inconsiderable  are  popular  discontents,  in  opposition  to  a  govern, 
ment  well  established,  and  supported  by  strong  alliances^ 

Pool,  being  wearied  out  with  these  continued  delays,  of  which  he 
saw  no  end,  writ  a  long  and  high  flown^  or,  according  to  the  stile  of 
this  age,  a  canting  letter  to  Philip,  then  King  of  England.  I  send  it 
likewise  to  you,  because  you  may  perhaps  desire  to  see  every  thing 
of  Pool's  writing,  for  whose  memory  you  have  expressed  a  very 
particular  esteem.  He  tells  the  king,  that  he  had  been  knocking  at  the 
gates  of  that  court  now  a  year,  though  he  was  banished  his  country, 
because  he  would  not  consent,  that  she,  who  now  dwelt  in  it,  should 
be  shut  out  of  it ;  but,  in  his  person,  it  was  St.  Peter's  successor,  or 
rather  St.  Peter  himself,  that  knocked ;  and  so  he  runs  out  in  a 
long  and  laboured  allegory,  taken  from  St.  Peter's  being  delivered 
out  of  prison,  Acts  xii.  in  the  Herodian  persecution ;  and  coming  to 
Mary's  gate,  where  after  his  voice  was  known,  yet  he  was  held  long^ 
knocking,  though  Mary  was  no^  sure,  that  it  was  he  himself,  &c. 
Upon  all  which  he  runs  division,  like  a  man  that  had  practised  elo. 
quence  long,  and  had  allowed  himself  to  fly  high,  with  forced  rheto. 
rick.  And,  to  say  the  truth,  this  way  of  enlarging  upon  an  al. 
legory,  from  some  part  of  scripture  story,  had  been  so  long  used,  and 
was  so  early  practised,  that  I  do  not  wonder  much  to  see  him  dress 
this  out  with  such  pomp,  and  so  many  words.  I  shall  be  very  glad, 
if  these  papers  give  you  any  considerable  light  in  those  matters ;  in 
which  you  have  laboured  so  successfully :  I  am,  very  sincerely, 

Sir,  your  most  humble  servant,. 

W.  C. 


Cardinal  PooVs  general  Powers  for  Reconciling  England  to  the 

Church  of  Rome, 

JULIUS  PAPA  III. 

DILECTE  iili  noster,  salutem  k  apostolicam  benedictionem  : 
Dudum,  cum  carissima  in  Christo  Filia  nostra  Maria,  Angliae  tunc 
prtnceps  regiiia  declarata  fuisset,  8c  ^peraretur  regnum  Angliae, 
quod  saeva  regnum  tyrannide  ab  unione  sanctas  ecclesiae  catholice 
tegaratum  fuerat,  ad  ovile  gregis  Domini  &  ejnsdem  ecclesiae  unionem, 
ipsa  Maria  primum  regaante,  redire  posse.  Nos  te,  praestantl 
Tifttttei  singulari  pietate,  ac  multa  doctrina  insignemi  ad  eandena 
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Mariinn  reginam  h  uniTersam  Anglias  regnum,  de  fratnim  nostra, 
rum  consilio  &  unanimi  consensu  nostrum  &  Apostolicae  sedis  lew 
gatum  de  latere  destinayimus :  Tibique  inter  caetera,  omnes  &  sin.- 
gulos  utriusque  sexus,  tarn  laicas  quam  ecclesiasticas,  seculares  & 
quorumTis  ordinnm  regulares,  personas,  in  quibusyis  etiam  sacris 
ordinibus  constitatas,  cujuscnnqne  status,  gradus,  conditionis^   & 
qualitatis  existerent  ao  quacunque  ecclesiastica,  etiam  episcopali,  ar* 
chiepiscopall,   &  patriarcbali ;    aut  mundana,  etiam  marchionali, 
ducali ;  aut  regia  dignitate  prasfulgerent,  etiamsi  capitulum,  colle. 
giom,  nnlTersitas,  sen  commnnitas  lorent,  quarumcunque  haeresium^ 
ant  noTarum  sectanim,  professores,  aut  in  eis  culpabiles,  Tel  sus. 
pectas,  ac  credentes,  receptatores,  &  fkutores  eorum,  etiamsi  relapsae 
faissent,  eorum  errorem  cognoscentes,  8c  de  illis  do.lentes,  ac  ad 
ortliodoxam  fidem  recipi  bumiliter  postulantes,  cognita  in  eis  Tera 
A  non  ficta,  aut  simulata,  poenitentia,  ab  omnibus  &  singulis  per  eos 
perpetratis  (haereses,  &  ab  eadem  fide  apostasias,  blasphemias,  &r 
alios  quoscnnque  errores,  etiam  sub  generali  sermone  non  yenientes 
sapientibtts)  peccatis,  criminibus,  excessibus,  &  delictis,  nee  non 
excommunicationum,  suspensionum,  interdictorum,   &  aliis  eccle. 
aiastici^  ac  temporalibus  etiam  corporis  afflictiyis,  &  capitalibui 
sententiis,  censnris  &  poenis  in  eos  pnemissorum  occasione,  a  jure 
Tel  ab  homlne  latis,  Tel  promulgatis,  etiam  si  in  iis  yiginti  &  plus  annis 
insorduissent,  &  eorum  absolutio  nobis  &  diyinae  sedi,  &  per  literas 
in  die  couiae  Domini  legi  consuetas,  reseryata  existeret,  in  utroque, 
.coDScientiae  videlicet,  &  contentioso  foro,  plenarie  absoWendi,   8c 
iiberandi,  acaiiorum  Christi  fidelium  consortio  aggregandi :  Nee  non 
cum  eis  super  irregularitate  per  eos  pnemissorum  occasione,  etiam 
quia  sic  ligati,  missas  &  alia  diyina  officia,  etiam  contra  ritua  &  c«« 
remonias  ab  ecclesla  eatenus  probatas,  &  usitatas,  celebrasaent,  aut 
illis  alias  se  miscuissent,  contracta ;   nee  non  bigama  per  eosdem  ec;. 
clesiasticos,  seculares,  yel  regulares,  yere  aut  ficte,  sen  aliis  qualiter. 
cunque  incursa  (etiamsi  ex  eo  quod  clertci  in  sacris  constituti,  cum 
yiduis  yel  aliis  corruptb,  matrimonium  contraxissent  prastenderetur) 
rejectis  8c  expulsis  tamen  prius  uxoribus,  sic  de  facto  copulatis: 
Qnodque  bigamia  8c  irregularitate  ac  aliis  praemissis  non  obstantibus, 
in  eorum  ordinibus,  dummodo  ante  eorum  lapsiun  in  hasresin  hu* 
jusmodi,  rite  8c  legitime  promoti  yel  ordinati  fuissent,  etiam  in  altaris 
ministerio  ministrare,  ac  quaecunque  &  qualitercunque  etiam  curata 
beneficia,  secularia  vel  regularia  ut  prius,  dummodo  super  eis  alteri 
jus  quaesitum  non  existeret,  retinere:    Et  non  promoti,  ad  omnes 
etiam  sacros  8c  presbyteratus  ordines,  ab  eorum  ordinariis,  si  digni 
&  idonei  reperti  fuissent,  promoyeri,  ac  beneficia  ecclesiastica,  si  iis 
alias  canonice  conferentur,  recipere  8c  retinere  yalerent,  dispensandi 
&  indulgendi:   Ac  omnem  infamias  8c  inhabilitatis  maculam  siye 
notam,  ex  praemissis  quomodolibet  insurgentem,  penitus  8c  omnino 
«d>olendi ;   nee  non  ad  pristinos  honores,  dignitates,  famam,  8c  pa* 
^triam,  8c  bona  etiam  confiscata,  in  pristinumque,  8c  eum,  in  quo 
ante  praemtssa  quomodolibet  erant,    statum  restituendi,  reponendi, 
&  reintegrandi :    Ac  eis,  dummodo  corde  contriti,  eorum  errata  8c 
eKces^iUt  alicui  per  eos  eligendo  cathoUco  confessori,  sacramentalitor^ 

h  9 
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confiterentar,  ac  poenkeDtiam  salutarem  eis  per  fpsnni  confeiflOTefli 
propterea  injangendam  omnino  adimpl^rent,  omnem  publtoara  con^ 
fessionem,  abjurationem,  reniiiiciationem,  &  pcenitentiam  jare  de^ 
bitam,  arbitrio  suo  moderandi  Tel  in  totum  remittendi.  Nee  noA 
coHHnuDitates  &  universitates^  ac  singulares  personas  qaascunque,  a 
quibusTis  illicitis  pactionibus  &  cpiiTentionibus,  per  eos  cum  IXk. 
mini^  aberrantibus,  seu  in  eorum  ittTorem,  qaomodolibet  iniiis,  8c 
iis  praestitis  juramentis,  &  homagiis^  iUornmque  omnium  obserrati^ne, 
&  81  quern  eatenus  occasione  eorum  incurrissent  perjnrii  reatum,  id 
etiam  absolvendi,  &  juramenta  ipsa  relaiaiidi*  Ac  qaoscunque  re. 
gulares  &  religiosos,  etiam  in  haeresin  hujusmodi  ut  pnefertur  lap. 
808,  extra  eorum  re^laria  loca  absque  dictse  sedis  licentia  yagantes^ 
ab  apostasiae  reatu,  &  excommunicationis  aliisqne  censuris  ac 
pcenis  ecclesiasticM^,  per  eos  propterea  etiam  juxta  suorum  ordinum. 
instituta  incursis,  pariter  absolTendi :  ac  cum  eis  ut  alicui  beneficio 
fccletiastico  curato,  de  illud  obtinentis  consensu,  etiam  In  habita  cle. 
rici  secularis,  habitum  suum  regularem  sub  bonesta  toga  presbyter! 
secularis  deferendo,  deserrire,  &  extra  eadem  regularia  loca  re* 
manere  libere  8c  licite  possint  dispensandl.  Nee  non  quibusvls  pen. 
9oni$,  etiam  ecclesiasticis,  ut  quadragesimalibus  8c  aliis  anni  tempo;, 
ribus  8c  diebus,  quibus  usus  oTorum  8c  carnlom  est  de  jure  pto\ 
liibitos,  butyro  &  caseo  8c  aliis  lacticinlis,  ac  dictis  ovia  8c  camibotf,' 
de  utriusque  seu  alterius,  spiritualis,  qui  catbolicus  extsteret,  medici 
^otasilio,  aut  si  locQrnm  8c  personarum  qualltate  inspecta,  ex  defecta 
piscium  aut  olei,  vel  indisposition^  personarum  earundem,  seu  alia 
causa  legitlma  id  tibl  facien^m  yideretur,  ut  tuo  arbitrio  uti  &  Tesci 
possit,  indulgendi  8c  coocedeiidi.  Nee  non  per  te  In  praeteritis  dun» 
taxat  casibus,  aliquos  clericos  seculares,  tantum  presbyterps,  dia^ 
conos,  aut  subdiaconps,  qui  roatrimonium  cum  aliqulbus  Tirginibus, 
Tel  corruptis  secularibus,  etiam  mulieribus,  de  facto  eatenus  con. 
traxissent,  considerata  aliqua  ipsorum  singular!  qualitate,  8c  cognita 
eorum  Tera  ad  Christ!  fidem  couTersione,  ac  aliis  eircumstantits,  ac 
modificationibus  tup  tantum  arbitrio  adhibendis,  ex  quibus  aliis 
praeserttm  olericis  in  sacris  ordinibus  hujusmodt  cpnstitnlis,  quibuB, 
non  lioet  uxores  habere,  scandalum  omnino  non  ^ener^tur,  citra 
^men  altaris  ac  alia  sacerdotum  mtnisteria,  8c  titulos  beneficiorum 
eeclesiasticoruqo,  ac  omn!  ipsorum  ordinum  exercitip  snblato,  ab 
excommunicationis  sententia,  8c  aliis  reatibus  propterea  !nrursi3,  in. 
juncta  inde  eii  etiam  tuo  arbitrio  pcenitentia  salutari,  absoWendi  ac. 
cum  eis  dummpdo  alter  eorum  superstes  remaneret,  de  castero  sine 
spe  conjugti,  quod  inter  se  matrimooinm  legitime  contiahere,  &  hx 
eo  postquam  contractum  foret,  licite  reoianere  possent,  prplem  exinde 
lqi;ltimam  decemendo,  misericorditer  dispensandl :  Ac  quecunqu^ 
beneficia  ^cclesiastica,  tarn  secularii^  quam  regularia,  (^  quae  per 
rectores  catholicos  possidebantur,  de  ipsoruiri  tam^  rectorum  ca. 
tholicorum  consensu,  sen  absqup  eorum  pnejudicio,  cuicunque  alteii^ 
beneficio  ecclesiastico  ob  ejus  fructus  tenuitfttem,  aut  hospital! 
jam  erecto  Tel  erigendo,  seu  studio  uniTersali  Tel  scholts  literariis^ 
nniendi,  anncctendi,  8c  incorporandi,  ant  fructus,  reditus,  8c  pro. 
Tent98j  seu  bpnuin  b^Qefiplprnin  dixidendi,  separan^i}  &  disioemi» 
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bModi,  w  eonun  sic  ditisonim,  sepaiatomm,  ft  dismembratonmi 

putem  aKis  beneficiis  seu  hospitalibus,  vel  studiis  aat  scholifl,  sen 

pits  ttsibas  similiter  arbitrio  tao  perpetao  applicandi  ^  appropriandi* 

Je  €um  pot9et*or9bu9  boncrum  ecdetituticorum  (resHtutis,  priu$  H 

Hbi  expedite  videreimr^  immobiUbus  per  eo»  indebite  detenHs)  super 

frmetibui  male  perapHs^  ac  boni$  mohilibus  comumptie^  concordandL 

^  irantigendiy  ac  eos  destiper  liberandi  4*  quietandi :  Ac  quicquid 

concordiis  &  transactionibus  hujusmodi  proYeniret,  in  ecclesia  cujas 

essent  bona,  rel  in  stodionim  universaliam,  aut  scholarum  hujas* 

BHtdif  seu  alios  pios  nsus  conTertendi,  omniaqae  8c  singula  alia,  in 

que  in  pnemissis  &  circa  ea  quomodolibet  necessaria  Sc  opportuna 

esse  cognosceres,  factendi,  dicendi,  gerendi,  &  exercendi :  Nee  non 

catholicos  locornm  ordinarios,  ant  alias  personas  Denm  timentes^ 

Ude  Insignes,  &  literanim  scientia  prseditas,  ac  gravitate  momnn 

coDspicnas,  &  a&tate  yeneranda,  de  quarum  probitate  &  circutn* 

spectione  ac  charitatis  Zelo  plena  fiducia  conspici  possot,  ad  pne^ 

mlssa  omnia,  com  simlli  rel  limitata  potestate  (absolutione  &  dis* 

pensatione  cleriComm  circa  connubia,  ac  unione  beneficiorum,  sets 

eorum  fmctnum  &  bonomm  separatione,  &  applicatione,  ac  coiu 

eordia  cnm  possessoribus  bonomm  ecclesiasticonim  8c  eomm  Ik 

beratomm,  dnntaxat  exceptis)  substltnendi  8c  snbdelegandi :    Ac 

dtrersas  alias  facultates  per  diversas  alias  nostras  tarn  sub  plombo 

qnam  in  forma  brevis  confectas  litems,  concessimus,  prout  in  Ulis 

plenios  continetur^    Yerum  cum  tu  aid  partes  Flandrie  ex  qatban 

brevissima  ad  regnum  transfretatio  existit,  te  contuleris,  ao  ex  certia 

Tationalibns  nobis  notis  causis  inibi  aliquandiu  subsistere  habeas,  ac  a 

nonnnllis,  nimium  forsan  scrupulosis,  ha&sitetnr,  an  ta  in  paitibua 

hvijnsmodi  subsistens,  pnedictis  ac  aliis  tibi  concessis  facultatibns  uti 

ac  in  eodem  regno  locornm  ordinarios,  ant  alias  personas  nt  pre. 

mittitnr  qnalificatas,  quae  facnltati bos  per  te  juxtadictarumliten^nnli 

continentiam  pro  tempore  concessis  utantur,  alias  juxta  earundum 

literarum  tenorem  substituere  8c  delegare  possis :  Nos  causam  tuaa 

sobsistentiae  in  eisdem  partibus  approbantes,  8c  singnlarum  literarum 

praedictarum  tenores,  praesentibus  pro  suificienter  expressis,  ac  de 

Terbo  ad  yerbum  insertis,   habentes,    circamspectioni  tuae    quod 

quamdiu  in  eisdem  partibus  de  licentia  nostra  mornmtraxeris,legatione 

tua  prasdicta  durante,  etiam  extra  ipsum  regnum  existens,  omnibus  8c 

singulis  prasdictis  8c  quibusvis  aliis  tibi  concessis  &  quae  per  pnesentes 

tibi  conceduntur,  facultatibus,  etiam  ei^a  quoscun'que,  archiepisoo. 

pos,  episcopos,  ao  abbates,  aliosque,  ecclesiarum  tam  secularium 

quam  quoromyis  ordinum  regolarium,  nee  non  monasteriorum  ic 

aliorum  regularium  lecorum  praelatos,  non  secus  ac  erga  alios  in. 

leriores  clericos,  uti  possis,  necnon  erga  alias  personas  in  singulia 

Uteris  pnedictis  quoyis  modo  nominatas,  ad  te  pro  tempore  recur. 

rentes  yel  mittentes,  etiam  circa  ordines,  quos  nunquam  aut  male 

ansceperunt,  8c  munus  consecrationis  quod  iis  ab  aliis  episcopis  yel 

arcbiepTScopis  etiam  Inereticis  &  schismatiois,  aut  alias  minus  rite  8c 

non  servata  forma  ecclesiae  consueta  impensum  fuit,  etiam  si  ordinea 

&  munus  hujusmodi  etiam  circa  altaris  ministerium  temere  executi 

•int^  per  te  ipsum  lel  alios,  ad  id  a  te  pro  tempore  deputatos,  libere 
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uti,  ac  in  eodem  r^no  tot  qnot  tibi  Tidebnntiur  locoram  ordlnarMi 
Tel  alias  personas,  ut  praemittitur  qualificatas,  quae  facultatibaa  per 
te,  eis  pro  tempore  concessis  (citra  tamen  eas  quae  solum  tibi  ut 
praefertur  concessae  existunt)  etiam  teinpartibusFlandriaehujusmodi 
subsistente,  libere  utantur ;  &  eas  exerceant  &  exequantur  alias,  juxta 
ipsarum  literarum  coDtinentiam  ac  teoorem  substituere  &  subdele* 
gare.     Nee  noa  dc  perspnis  quorumcunque  episcoporum  vel  ar. 
chiepiscoporuro,  qnimetropolitanam  aut  alias  cathedralcs  ecclesias  de 
manu  laicorum  etiam  schismaticorum,  &  praesertim  qui  de  Henrici 
Regis  &  l^klyardi  ejus  nati  receperuat,   &  eprum  regimiui,  ^  ad* 
Biinistrationi  se  iugesserunt,  &  eorum  fructus  reditus  &  provei^tus 
etiam  longissimo  tempore,  tanquam  Teri  archiepiscppi  aut  epificopi 
temere  &  de  facto  usurpando,  etiamsi  in  haeresin,  ut  praefertur*,  in. 
ciderint,   sen  an  tea  hxretici  fuerint,  postquam  per  te  unitati  sanctae 
matris  ecclesias  restituti  ^xstiterint,  tuque  eos  rehabilitandos  esse 
censueris,  si  tibi  alias  digni  &  idonei  yidebuntur,  eisdem  metropolis 
taois  h  aliis  cathedralibus  ecclesiis  denup,  nee  non  quibusvis  aliis 
catliedralibus  etiam  metrppolitanis  ecclesiis  per  obitum  vel  pri. 
vationem  illarum  praesulum,  seu  alias  quoris  modo  pro  tempore  la^ 
cantibus,  de  personis  idoneis  pro  quibus  ipsa  Maria  Regina,  juxta 
consuetudines  ipstus  regni,  tibi  supplicayerit  authoritate  nostra  pro. 
Tidere,  ipsasque  personas  eisdem  ecclesiis  in  episcopos  aut  archiepis. 
copos.  praeiicere :    ac  cum  iis  qui  ecclesias  cathedrales  &  metropoli. 
tanas^  de  manu  laicorum  etiam  scbbmaticorum  ut  prasfertur,  recipe, 
runt,  quod  eisdem  seu  aliis  ad  quas  eas  alias  rite  transfer ri  contigerit, 
cathedralibus  etiam  metropolitanis  ecclesiis,  in  episcopos  yel  ar. 
chiepiscopos  praeesse  ipsasque  ecclesias  in  spiritualibus  &  tempo, 
ralibus  regere  &  gubernare,  ac  munere  con^cratipnis  eis  bactenus 
impenso  uti,  yel  si  illud  eis  nondum  impensum  extiterit,  ab  episcopi^ 
Tel  archiepiscopis  catholicis  per  te  nominandis  suscipere  libere  & 
licite  possiut.     Nee  non  cum  quibusyis  per  te  ut  praemittitur  pro 
tempore  absolutis  &  rehabilitatis,  ut  eorum  erroribus  &  excessibus 
prsRteritis   non  obstantibus,   quibusyis  cathedralibus,  etiam  metro^ 
politanis  Qcclesiis  in  episcopos  &  archiepiscopos  pra^fici  &  praeesse, 
illasque  in  eisdem  spiritualibus  &  temporalibus  regere  &.  guberuar^: 
Ac  ad  quoscunque  etiam  sacros  Sc  presbyteratus  ordincs  promoyere^ 
&  in  illis  aut  per  eos  jam  licet  minus  rite  susceptis  ordinibus  etiam 
in  altaris  ministerio  ministrare  nee  non  munus  consecration  is  sus- 
cipere,' &  illb  uti  libere  &  licite  yaleant ;  dispensare  etiam  libere  & 
&  licite  possis,  plenam  &  liberam  apostolicam  autoritatem  per  prae^ 
aentes  concedimus  facultatem  &  potestatcm :    non  obstantibus  con. 
stitutionibus  &  ordinationibus  apostolicis,  ac  omnibus  illis  quae  in 
singulis  literis  praeteritis  yoluimus  non  obstare,  caeterisque  contrariis 
guibuscunque. 

Pqtum  Roma  t^d  Sanctum  Petrumy  sub  Annulo  PiscatorU^ 
(fiV  8  Murtii  1554,  Poniificatus  nostri  anno  quinto^ 
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A  ieeond  Breve  containing  more  special  Powers  relating  to  ike 

Abbeif^Lands,    Julius  PP.  Ill 

DiLECTE  fill  noster  salutem  Sc  apostolicam  beoedictionem.  Supe. 
rioribus  mensibus  oblata  nobis  spe  per  Dei  roisericordiam,  &  charis. 
sime  in  Christo  Filiae  nostrae  Mariae  Anglias  Reginx^  summam 
religionem,  &  pietatem,  nobilissimi  illius  Angliae  regni,  quod  jamdiu 
qnomndam  impietate,  a  reliquo  catholicse  epclesix  corpore  arulsum 
fuit,  ad  ejusdem  catholicae  &  universalis  ecclesiac  unionem,  extra^ 
qoam  nemini  salus  esse  potest,  reducendi :  te  ad  praefatam  Mariam 
reginam,  atque  uniTersum  illud  regnum,  nostrum  &  apostolicae  s^is 
legatum  de  latere,  tanquam  pacis  &  concordiae  angelumi,  de  renera. 
biiinm  fratrum  nostrorum,  Sanctae  Romanae  Ecclesiae  Cardinalium 
coDsilio  atque  un^nimi  assensu,  destinavimus,  illisque  fi^cult^tibii^s 
omnil^us  munivimus,  qqas  ad  tanti  negotii  cpnfectionem  nccessarias 
putavimus  esse,  sen  quomodolibet  opportunas.  Atque  inter  alia 
circumspectioni  tuae,  ut  cum  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessoribus, 
super  fructibus  male  perceptis,  &  bonis  mobilibus  consumptis  con. 
Gordare  &  transigere,  ac  eos  desuper  liberare,  &  quietare,  ubi  expe. 
dif^  posset,  autoritatem  concessimus  8c  facultatem,  prout  in  nostris 
desuper  confectis  Uteris  plenius  continetur :  cum  autem  ex  iis  prin^ 
cipiis,  quae  ejusdf^m  Marias  sedulitate  et  diligentia,  rectaque  &  ^on^ 
stante  in  Deum  menie,  tuo  &  in  ea  re  cooperante  studio  ^tque  con. 
silio  praefatum  redactiqpis  opus  in  pracdicto  regno  usque  ad  t^nc 
diem  habet  ejusdemque  praeclari  operis  perfectio  indies  magis  spere*, 
tur :  eoque  facilior^s  progressua  habitura  res  esse  dignoscatur,  quo 
nos  majorem  iq  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum  possessionibus  in  ilia 
Superiorum  temporum  confusiqne,  per  illius  provinciae  homines  oc. 
cupatis,  apostolicae  benignitatis  &  indulgentiae  spem  ostenderimus. 
Nos  nolentes  tantan^  dilectissimae  nobis  ia  Christo  nationis  recupera. 
f  ionem,  &  tot  animarum  pretioso  Jesu  Christ!  Domini  nostri  sanguini 
redemptarum,  salutem,  ullis  terrenarum  rerum  respectibus  impediri^ 
piore  pii  patris,  in  nostrorum  &  sai\ctae  catholics  ecclesiae  filiorum,  r^ 

post  longum  pcriculosae  peregrinationis  tempus,  ad  nos  respectantium 
&  redeuntlum,  peroptatum  complexum  occurrentes;  tibi  de  cujus 
praestanti  Tirtute,  slngulari  pietate,  doctrina,  sapientia  ac  in  rebus 
gerendis  prudentia,  &  dexteritate,  plenam  in  domino  fiduciam  habe. 
mus,  cum  quibuscunque  bonorum  ecclesiasticorum,  tarn  mobillum 
qui^m  im.mobilium,  in  praefato  regno  possessoribus,  sen  detentoribus, 
pro  quibus  ipsa  serenissima  Regina  Maria  intercesserit,  de  bonis  per 
eos  indebite  detentis,  arbitriQ  tuo,  autoritate  nostra,  tractandi, 
f:oncordandi,  transigendi,  componendi,  &  cum  eis  ut  praefeta  bona 
sine  uUo  scrupulo  in  poster um  retinere  possint,  dispensandi,  omnia, 
que  &  singula  alia,  quae  in  his,  Sc  circa  ea,  quomodolibet  necessaria 
&  opportuna  f ueriut,  concludendi  8c  faciendi :  ^  SaWo  tamen  in  his, 
^  in  quibus,  propter  rerum  magnitudinem  &  gravitatem,  haec  sancta 
^  sedes  merito  tibi  videretur  consulenda,  nostro  8c  praefatae  sedis  be. 
I  ^eplacito  8c  confirmatlone,'  pleiiam  8c  liberam  apostolicam  ^ytpri^ 
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tate  tenore  presentiiim  8c  ex  oerta  scientia  concedtmus  facniiateni. 
Non  obstantibus  Uteris,  felicis  recordaiionis  Pauli  P  P.  II.  pnede. 
cessoris  nostri,  de  non  alienandis  bonis  ecclesiasticis,  nisi  certa 
forma  serrata,  et  aliis  quibusTis  apostolicis  ac  in  proTincialibns  et 
synodalibas  conciliis  edictis  generalibns  Tel  specialibus  constitntioni. 
bus,  et  ordinationibus :  nee  non  qnarumTis  ecclesiarum  et  monaste. 
riorum  acaliorum  regnlarium,  et  piorumlocomm,  juramento,  con* 
firmatione  apostolica,  yel  qnayis  alia  firmitate  roboratis,  fondationi. 
bas,  statatis  et  consoetudinibns,  illomm  tenores  pro  sufficienter 
e:ipre88i8  habentes  contrariis  quiboscunqae, 

IJatum  RonuB  apud  S.  Petrum^  tub  Jnnuta  PitcaiorU^ 
xxTiil.  Jufitt,  1664,  PonUJkaiu9  noitri  anno  quintfi. 


A  Letter  of  Cardinai  PooPs  to  the  Pope^  giving  an  Account  of  <i 
Conference  that  he  had  with  Charles  the  Fffthj  concerning  the 
Church^Lands. 

Beatissime  Pater ^ 
E  molto  tempo  qhe  non  havendo  cosa  dHmportanza  non  ho  scritto  a 
V.  Santita  per  non  molestarla  fac^ndole  col  mezo  del  mio  agente 
intendere  tutto  quelle  che  occurreya ;  e  benche  hora  io  non  habbia 
da  dirle  quonto  desiderarei,  nondimeno  ml  e  parso  couTententd 
scriverle,  e  darle  conto  del  raggiamento  prima  havuta  con  Monsieur 
d' Arras  &  poi  di  quel  che  ho  negotiate  con  sua  majesta.  Monsieur 
d' Arras  dll  ix  che  au  il  gtomo  istesso  che  sua  majesta  tomo,  essen^ 
domi  venuto  a  Tisitare,  trovandosi  all  hore  meco  Mons.  Il  Nancio, 
mi  disse,  che  sua  majesta  havea  Teduta  la  lettera  che  io  mandal 
ultimamente  per  I'auditor  mio,  e  che  ella  era  benissimo  disposta  Terso. 
questo  negocio  della  Religione  in  Inghilterra  come  si  conTeniya,  e> 
si  poteTa  credere  per  la  sua  pietate,  et  anche  per  I'interesse,  che  ne^ 
segueria  de  quel  regno  et  de  questi  paesi  per  la  congiunctione  che 
e  tra  loro.  Si  che  quanto  a  questa  parte  di  disponer  sua  majesta 
non  accader  far  altro.  Ma  che  era  ben  necessario,  che  io  renissi  a 
particolari,  et  a  trattar  de  gli  impediment!,  e  della  ria  di  rimorerli : 
sopra  che  sua  maesta  mi  udiria  molto  Tolentieri,  jo  rfeposi  che  Tera. 
mente  non  era  da  dubitare  del  bnooo  e  pronto  animo  di  sua  maesta, 
e  che  io  ni  era  stato  sempre  persuassissimo.  Ma  che  quanto  perti. 
neva  all  officio  mio  per  esser  io  stato  mandato  da  V.  Santita  per  far 
intender  l*ottima  sua  mente  rerto  la  salute  di  quello  regno,  e  la, 
prontezza  di  porgere  tutti  quel  remedii  che  dall*autorita  sua  potesser 
tenire ;  a  me  non  toccara  far  altro,  che  procurar  d'haver  Taditd : 
^  che  ad  esse  principi,  quali  sono  sul  fatto,  &  hanno  il  gOTemo  \Vk 
mano,  le  appartenera,  far  Intendere  gli  impediment!,  che  fussero  in 
contrario :  e  tomando  pur  esso  Monsieur  d^Arras  che  bisognava  che 
io  descendeasi  alii  particolari,  io  repUcai  che  in  questa  causa  noa 
conyeniva  in  modo  alcuno  che  si  procedesse  come  si  era  fatto  In. 
quella  della  pace  nella  quale  ciascuna  dclle  parti  sta?a  sopra  di  se 
•tkoxk  volendosi  scoprire,  roa  solo  cercando  di  scoprirne,  l^iltra,  pen 
lispettp  de  gli  Interesse  particolari  ;^  percio  ch<?  questa  e  una  causa 
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^•■ifliiiiii^e  nella  quale  Y.  Santita  e  sua  maesta  Ceaarea,  et  qttei  prin* 
dpi  banno  il  medesimo  fine,  et  noi  ancora  come  ministri.  Confermo 
do  e9ser  Tero  qaanto  al  trat&r  della  piu:e,  con  dire  in  effetto  in  trkiar 
^I  negocio  della  pace  io  mi  arino  ttttto.  Ma  pur  tuttaria  comaTa  a 
dire,  cne  io  doyessi  pensare  e  raggionar  in  partlcolare,  con  sua 
maesta  di  quest  impedimenti.  £  Mons  11  Nuncio  al  horayoltatosi  a 
aie  disse,  che  in  effetto  era  biaogno  renire  a  questi  particolari:  e 
a>&i  al  sine  restammo  che  ogniuno  ci  penssasse  sopra. 

Alii  xi  poi  nell  andar  da  S.  Maesta  Monsieur  d' Arras  toma  a 
replicarmi  il  medesimo;  nell  audientia  di  S.  Maesta  nella  quale  iH 
troTo  presente  Mons.  II  Nuncio,  e  Monsieur  d' Arras,  poiche  mi  fui 
lalegrato  con  sua  maesta  che  harendo  liberato  quest!  suoi  paesi  dalle 
mole$tie  delle  guerre,  doppo  tanti  traTagli,  e  d'animo  e  dt  corpo 
fosse  tomato  piu  gagliarda  e  meglio  disposita  che  quando  si  parti,  in 
die  si  Tidem  che  il  Signior  Iddio  hareva  preserrata  et  preserraia  a 
maggior  cose  in  honor  di  S.  DiTiiHi  Maesta  a  beneficio  commune. 
Sua  maesta  confermo  sentersi  assai  bene,  e  disse  dele  indispos{tioni» 
fhe  bareva  hayuta  in  Arras  e  altre  cose  in  simil  proposito :  entrai 
poi  a  dire  della  lettera  che  io  hayeta  scritta  a  S.  Maesta  della  res. 
posta  che  Monsieur  d' Arras  mi  hayeva  fatta,  che  era  stata  di  rime, 
tersi  al  breve.  Retomo  di  sua  maesta  qui,  e  dissi  ch^  se  hilTessi  a 
trattar  questo  negocip  con  altro  principe,  della  pieta  del  quale  non 
lussi  tanto  persuaso,  quanto  io  sono  certo  di  quella  di  sua  maesta^ 
dimostrata  da  lei  con  tanto  segni,  e  nella  yita  sua  privata  e  nell 
attioni  publiche,  cercaci  de  essortarlo  per  tante  vie  quante  si  potria 
ad  abbracciar  e  faTorir  questa  cosi  sancta  causa :  ma  che  non  essendo 
bisogno  far^  questo  con  S.  Maesta,  e  tanto  piu  per  esser  in  quests 
causa  con  honored'Iddio,  congionto  anco  il  beneficio  di  S.  Maesta  et 
del  serenissimo  re  suo  figliyolo,  solo  aspettava  da  lei  ogni  ajuto  per 
remoyer  gli  impedimenti,  che  fuss^ro  in  questo  negocio,  i  quali  per 
quanto  io  poteya  considerere  sono  di  duo  sorti :  uuo,  pertinente  alia 
Doctrina  Catollica,  nella  quale  non  poteva  esser  In  alcun  roodo  in. 
dulgente,per  esser  cosa  pertinente  alia  fide  ne  poteya  sanaraltrimente 
questo  male,  che  C4>n  introdure  denuoyo  la  buona  doctrina.  L'altrO 
faapedimento  essendo  de  i  beni,  gli  usnrpatori  di  quali,  sapendo  la 
^eyerita  delle  leggi  ecclesiastiche,  temeyano  per  questa  causa  di 
ritomar  all  obedienza  della  chiesa,  desse  che  in  questa  parte  V.  San. 
tita  poteya,  et  era  disposta  ad  uaur  la  sua  benignita  et  Indulgenza : 
e  primo  quanto  alle  censure  e  pene  incorse  et  alia  restitutione  de 
irutti  percetti,  che  era  di  grand'  importanza,  V.  Santita  hayeya  animo^ 
nell  una  nell  altra  di  questo  due  ^ose  d'usar  ogni  indulgenza,  rimit. 
tendo  liberamente  il  tutto :  ne  pensaya  d'applicar  parte  alcuna  de 
detti  beni  a  se,  ne  alia  sede  apostolica,  come  multi  temeyano :  benche 
di  raggione  Io  potesse  fare,  per  le  ingiurie  et  damni  receyuti :  mA 
die  yoleya  conyertir  il  tutto  in  sevitio  d'Iddio  et  a  beneficio  del 
legno  seuza  hayer  pur  una  minima  consideratione  del  suo  priyato 
interesse :  et  confidandosi  nella  pteta  di  quel  principi,  yoleya  far  loro 
fuesf  honore  di  fal-  per  mezo  del  suo  legato,  quelle  gratie  che  pares. 
fero  conyententi  secondo  fat  proposta  et  intercessione  delle  loro 
vuiesta,  a  queHe  persone  che  esse  giudicassera  degne  d'essere  grati« 
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ficate,  et  atte  ad  ajutar  la  causa  della  religione.  Sua  maetta  itiu 
pendendo  ringratio  prima  molto  V.  Santita  mostrando  di  conoscere  la 
aaa  bona  mente,  et  con  dire,  che  ella  in  yero  havera  fatto  assai :  poi 
disse  che  per  gli  impedimenti  et  occupation!  del  la  guerra,  non  hayent 
potato  attendere  a  qnesto  negocio  come  saria  stato  il  suo  desiderio  : 
ma  che  hora  gli  attenderia :  et  che  haveya  gia  scritto  e  mandato  in 
Inghilterra,  per  intender  meglio  in  questa  parte  il  stato  delle  cosa,  et 
aspettaya  in  breye  risposta:  et  che  bisognaya  ben  considerare  fiik. 
done  41  potesse  andare  nel  rimoyer  qnesto  impedimento  d'beni ;  il 
qoali  esso  per  legperienza  che  haveva  hayuto  in  Germania,  conosceva 
esser  il  principale.  Perchioche  quanto  alia  doctrina,  disse,  che  poco 
se  ne  curayano  questo  tali,  non  credendo  ne  all'ana  ne  all  altrayia.: 
disse  anche  che  essendo  stati  quest!  beni  dedicati  a  Dio,  non  era  da 
concedere  cosi  ogni  cosa,  a  quelli  che  li  teneyano  :  e  che  se  bene  a 
lei  io  dicessi  findoye  s'estendesse  la  mia  faculta,  non  pero  si  hayeva 
da  far  intendere  il  tutto  ad  altri :  e  che  sara  bisogno  yeder  11  bre?e 
della  faculta  per  ampliarle  doye  fusse  necessario :  alche  io  rispod 
haverlo  gia  fatto  yedere  a  Monsieur  d' Arras,  il  quale  non  disse  altra: 
e  dubitando  io  che  questa  non  fusse  yia  di  maggior  dilatione  dissi  a 
S.  Maesta,  che  de?endosi  come  io  intendeya  e  come  S.  Maesta  doye?a 
aaper  meglio,  fare  in  breye  il  parlamento,  era  d'ayertire  grandimente, 
che  non  si  facesse  scnza  conclusione  nella  causa  dell  obedienza  della 
chiesa :  che  quando  altrimente  si  facesse,  sarebbe  d'un  grandisaimo 
scandalo  a  tutto  il  mondo,  e  danno  alia  detta  causa:  e  che  se  bene  la 
regina  a  fare  un  cossi  grande  atto,  hayera  giudicato  hayer  bisogno 
della  congiuntione  del  Re  suo  Marito,  come  che  non  esse  ^  bonam 
mulierem  esse  solam,'  se  hora  che  Iddio  ha  prosperato  e  condotto  al 
fine  questa  santa  congiuntione,  si  differisse  piu  I'essecutione  di 
questo  effetto,  che  deve  essar  il  principio  et  il  fundamento  di  tutte  le 
loro  regie  attioni,  non  restarebbe  yia  di  satisfar  a  Dio,  ne  a  gli 
huomini:  e  dicendo  S.  Maesta  che  bisognava  anco  haver  grand 
respetto  alia  mala  dispositione  de  gli  interessati  e  quanto  uniyersal. 
mente  sia  arbborito  questo  nome  d'obedienza  della  chiesa,  e  qnesto 
cappcl  rosso,  e  I'habito  ancora  de'i  rellgiosi,  yoltatosi  all  hora  a 
Mons.  Nuncio  e  in  tel  proposito  parlando  de  fratri  condotti  di 
Spagnia  dal  Re  suo  figlivolo  che  fu  consegliato  far  loro  mutar  I'habito, 
^  ben^  CIO  non  si  feci,  ne  si  conyeniva  fare  :  condire  anco  di  quanto 
iniportanza  fusse  il  tumulto  del  popolo,  et  in  tal  proposito  toccando 
anche  de  i  n^ali  ofTicii  che  non  cessayano  di  fare  per  ogni  via  i  nemici 
esterni.  Io  risposi  che  yolendo  aspettare  che  tutti  da  se  si  dispones* 
sero,  e  che  cessasse  ogni  impedimento,  saria  un  non  venir  mai  a  fine, 
perchioche,  gli  uiteressati  massimamente,  altro  non  yorriano  se  non 
che  si  continuasse  nel  presente  slato  nou  tenere  et  godere  esse,  tutto 
quello  che  hanno.  In  fine  fu  concluso  che  si  aspettasse  la  riposta 
d^Inghiltcrra,  col  ritomo  del  secretario  Eras,  che  saria  fra  pochi  di, 
e  che  in  questo  mezzo  io  penssassi  e  conferissi  di  quelle  cose  cob 
Mpnsieur  d' Arras.  V.  Beatitudine  puo  con  la  sua  prudenza  yedere  ii| 
che  stato  si  trovi  questa  causa;  e  come  sara  necessario,  che  qui  si 
trattino  le  difiiculta  sopra  questa  beni ;  e  per  non  tediarla  con  mag. 
gior  lunghezza  quel  di  plu  che  mi  occurreria  dirle  y«  Santita  si 
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dcgnim  intendere  dall  agente  mio,  alia  quale  con  la  debita  reyerenza 
hacio  i  santissimi  piedi  preguando  il  Sig.  Iddio  che  la  conser?i  Ion. 
gamoDte  a  serritio  della  sua  chiesga*  Di  Bruxelles  alii  13  d'October 
1554. 

Reginaldus  Card,  Polui, 


A  Ldier  of  Cardinal  Foots  to  PhU^  the  Second^  complaiHing  of 
the  Delaye  that  had  been  made,  and  desiring  a  speedy  Admittance 
into  England. 

Serenissime  Ret, 
JAM  annus  est  cuin  istius  regiae  domus  fores  pulsare  coepi,  nedum 
quisquam  eas  mihi  aperuit*    Tu  yero,  rex,  si  queras,  ut  solent  qui 
soas  fores  pulsare  audiunt,  quisnam  pulset?  atque  ego  hoc  tantum 
lespondeam  me  esse  qui  ne  meo  assensu  regia  ista  domus  ei  claudere. 
tnr,  que  tecum  simul  earn  nunc  tenet,  passus  sum  me  domo  et  patria 
expelli,  et  exiiium  yiginti  annorum  hac  de  causa  pertuli.     An  si  hoc 
dicam  non  Tel  uno.hoc  nomine  dignus  yidear  cui  et  in  patriam 
reditus  et  ad  yos  aditus  detur?  at  ego  nee  meo  nomine  neo  priyatam 
personam  gerens  pulso,  aut  quidquam  postulo,  sed  ejus  nomine 
Qusque  personam  referens,  qui  summi  regis  et  pastoris  hominum  in 
terris  yicem  gerit*     Hie  est  Petri  successor:  atque  adeo  ut  non 
minus  yere  dicam,  ipse  Petrus,  cujus  authoritas  et  potestas  cum 
antea  in  isto  regno  maxime  yigeret  ac  floreret,  postquam  non  passa 
est  jus  regis  domus  ei  adimi,  quie  nunc  eam  possidet,  ex  eo  per 
anmmam  injuriam  est  ejecta.    Is  regias  per  me  fores  jampridera 
pulsat,  et  tamen  quae  reliquis  omnibus  patent  ei  nni  nondum  aperiun. 
tur*     Quid  ita  ejus  ne  pulsantis  sonum  an  yocantis  yocem  non  audi, 
crunt,  qui  intus  sunt  ?  audierunt  sane,  et  quidem  non  mtnore  cum 
admiratione  divinae  potential  et  benignitatis  erga  ecclesiam,  quam 
olim  Maria  ilia  afiecta  fuerit,  cum,  ut  est  in  Actis  Apostolorum| 
Rhode  ancilla  ei  nunciasset  Petrum  quem  rex  in  yincula  oonjecerat, 
nt  mox  necaret,  et  pro  quo  ecclesia  assidue  precabatur,  e  carcere 
liberatum  ante  ostium  polsantem  stare.     Ut  enim  hoc  ei  caeterisque 
qui  cum  ilia  erant  magnam  attulit  admirationem,  ita  nunc  qui  norunt 
eo8  qui  Petri  autoritatem  potestatemque  in  isto  regno  retinendam 
esse  contendebant,  in    yincula  Herodiano  Imperio  conjectos,  et 
crudelissime  interfectos  fuisse,  quin  etiam  successorum  Petri  nomina 
e  libris  omnibus  sublata  in  quibus  precationes  ecclesias  pro  eorum 
Incolumitate  ac  salute  continebantur,  qui  inquam  haec  norunt,  facta 
ad  omnem  memoriam  Petri  autoritatis  a  Christo  traditao   penitns  ex 
animis  hominum  delendam,  qui  fieri  potest  ut  non  maxime  admirentur 
hoc  diyinas  benignitatis  et  potential  pignus  ac  testimonium,  Petrum 
nunc  quasi  iterum  e  carcere  Herodb  liberatum,  ad  regias  domna 
fores  und^  hsc  omnia  Iniqnissima  in  eum  edicta  emanarunt,  pulsan. 
tem  stare,  et  cum  hoc  maxime  mirandum  est,  tum  illud  non  minus 
mirum,  a  Maria  reginadomum  banc  teneri:  sed  cur  ilia  tamdiu  fores 
aperire  distuUt.     De  ancilla  quidem  illud  Mariae  scriptum  est,  eam 
Petri  voce  audita  praenimio  gaudio  suae  quasi  o|)Utam|  de  aperiendo 
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BOB  cogitasse :  rem  prius,  at  Mariae  aliisqne  qui  cum  ea  «riuit  nitlu 
ciaret,  accurrisse,  qui  cum  primo  an  ita  esset  dubitassent,  mox  cum 
Petrus  pulsare  pergeret  aperieruut^  neque  ilium  domo  recipere  gant 
▼eriti,  etsi  maximam  timendi  causam  habebant,  Herode  ipso  tito  et 
regnante.  Hie  vero  quid  dicam  de  Marii  regina,  gaudeo  ne  earn  an 
timore  esse  prohibitam  quominus  aperuerit;  praesertim  cum  ipsa 
Petri  Tocetn  audierit,  Cum  certo  sciat  eum  ad  domus  suae  januara 
jamdiu  pulsantem  stare :  cum  admirabilem  Dei  in  hac  rb  potentiam 
pgnoscat,  qui  non  per  Angelum,  ut  tunc  Petrum  e  carcere  Herodis, 
sed  sua  manu  eduxit,  dejecta  porta  ferrea  quae  viam  ad  regiam  ejus 
domum  intercludebat :  scio  equidem  illam  gaudere,  scio  etiam  rerd 
timere ;  neque  enim  nisi  timeret  tam  diu  distuiisset^  Verum  si  Petri 
liberatione  gandet^  si  rei  miraculum  agnoscit,  quid  impedimento  fait 
quo  minus  ei  ad  januam  laetabunda  bccorrerit,  eumque  meritas  Ded 
gratias  agens,  introduxerit,  Herode  praesertim  mortnb,  omnique  efus 
imperio  ad  earn  delato  ?  An  fortissis  Divina  Proyidentia  quae  te  dL 
lectum  Petri  Filium  et  ei  Tirum  destinarat,  illam  timore  aliquo  tanA 
dsper  effici  pennisit,dum  Tenisses,  nt  utriusqne  ad  r6m  fam  praeclarani 
S^  salatarem  agendam,  opera  atque  officium  coijungeretur :  equidem 
sic  antea  hunc  Mariae  regine  conjugis  tuae  timorem,  quod  etiam  ad 
eam  scripsi,  sum  inlerpretatus :  ac  propterea  ad  te  nnnc,  Timm  ^us, 
principem  religiosissimum,  scribo,  et  abs  te  ipsius  Petri  Christt  Vica* 
rii  nomine  postulo,  ut  illi  omnes  timoris  causas  prorsos  excntiass 
babes  Tero  expeditissimam  excutiendi  rationem,  si  consideres  eique 
proponas,  quam  indignum  sit  si  dum  te  ilia  corporis  sui  sponsum 
accerseri^  cum  non  deessent  que  timenda  Tiderentar^  tamen  omnem 
timorem  sola  vicerit,  nunc  te  tanto  principi  illi  conjuncto,  timore 
prohiberi  quominus  aditum  ad  se  aperiat  sponsae  anima^  suae,  mecnm 
una  &  cnm  Petro  tamdiu  ad  fores  expectanti ;  qui  praesertim  tot  St 
tam  miris  modis  custodem  ejus  se,  defensoremqne  esse  declaraTerit« 
Noli  enim,  rex,  putare^  me,  aut  solum  ad  restram  regiam  domuni^ 
^ttt  uno  tantum  Petro  comitatum  venisse ;  cujus  rei  hoc  quidem  tibt 
pertum  argumenfum  esse  potest,  quod  tamdiu  perserero  pulsanss 
nam  sire  ego  solus  venissem,  sohis  jampridem  abiissem,  querens  ic 
expostulans  quae  aliis  omnibus  pateant,  mihi  uni  occlusas  esse  fores  ; 
sive  una  mecum  solus  Petrus,  jampridem  is  quoque  discessisset,  meque 
secum  abduxisset,  pnWere  pedum  excnsso,  quod  et  praeceptum  fuit  a 
Domino  ut  faceret  quoticscunque  ejus  nomine  aliquo  accedens  non 
admitteretur.  Cum  vero  nihil  ego,  quod  ad  me  quidem  attinet  con* 
querens,  perseferem,  cum  Petrus  pulsare  non  desistat,  utrumque 
scito  ab  ipso  Christo  retineri,  ut  sibi  sponso  animae  utriusque  restrum 
^itus  ad  Tos  patefiat.  Neqno  enim  nnquam  verebordicere,  Christum 
in  hac  legatione,  qua  pro  ejus  Ticario  fnngor,  mecum  adesse :  quam* 
din  quidem  mihi  conscius  ero  me  nihil  meum,  me  non  vestra,  sed  tos 
ipsos  toto  animo  omnique  studio  qnerere.  Tu  rero,  princeps  Qu 
tholice,  ctti  nunc  Divina  Proridentia  et  benignifate  additum  est  alte* 
rum  hoc  praeclarum  fidei  defensoris  cognomen,  quo  reges  Angliae 
Apostolica  Petri  autoritate  sunt  ancti  atque  omati,  tecum  nunc  con. 
•idera  quam  id  tuae  pietati  conreniat,  cum  omnibus  omnium  prtncipnm 
ad  ta  legatis  aditus  patosrift,  «t  tibi  de  hoc  ipso  .cognomine  adepto 
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gmhilareiitQr,  solum  gaccessoris  Petri  qui  hoc  dedit,  legatum,  qui 
propteraa  missus  est  ut  te  in  solio  regui  diTina  summi  omnium  regis 
quam  affert  pace  et  gratia,  confirmet,  non  admitti  ?  An  si  quidquam 
hie  ad  timorem  proponitur,  quominus  eum  admittis  non  multo  magis 
Christt  hac  in  re  metuend^  esset  oifensio,  quod  ejus  legatus  qui 
omnium  primus  audiri  debuit,  tamdiu  fores  expectet,  cum  caeteri 
homines  qui  multo  post  venerunt,  nnllA  interposita  mora,  introducti 
auditique  sint  &  honorifice  dimissi.  At  hie  conqueri  incipio ;  con. 
qoeror  quidem,  Bed  idcirco  conqueror,  ne  justam  tuae  majestati 
cansam  de  me  conquerendi  praebeAm,  quam  sane  praeberem^  si  cum 
pericnli,  quod  ex  hac  cunctatione  admittendi  legati  a  Christo  ricario 
missi,  nobis  vestroque  regno  impendet,  reginam  saspe  admonuerim, 
nihil  de  ea  re  ad  majestatem  tuam  scriberem ;  quod  officium  cum 
tibi  a  me  pro  eo  quo  fungor  munere  maxime  debeatnr,  id  me  satis 
persoluturum  esse  arbitror,  si  his  Uteris  ostendero  quantum  pericuU 
ei  immineat,  cui  illud  rere  dici  potest,  '  distulisti  Christum  tnum/ 
Is  autem  Christum  differt,  qui  legatum  missum  ab  ejus  Ticario,  ad 
requirendam  obedientiam  ecclesias,  ipsi  Christo  debitam,  ex  quo 
nostra  omnium  pendet  salus,  non  statim  admittit.  Differs  Tero,  ta 
prtnoeps,  si  cum  accersitus  fueris  ut  pro  munere  regio  riam  ad  banc 
diriaam  obedientiam  in  tno  isto  regno  lestituendam  munias,  ipse  "^'^ 
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The  First  Paper. 


HE  discourse  we  had  the  other  day,  I  hope,  satisfied  70U  ni  the 
main,  that  Christ  can  have  but  one  church  here  upon  earth  ;  and  I  be. 
lieve  that  it  is  as  Tisible,  as  that  the  Scripture  is  in  print,  that  none  can 
be  that  church  but  that  which  is  called  the  Roman  catholick  church. 
I  think  70Q  need  not  trouble  yourself  with  entering  into  that  ocean 
of  particular  disputes,  when  the  main,  and,  in  truth,  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  where  that  church  is,  which  we  profess  to  beliere,  in  the 
two  creeds  ?  We  declare  there  to  believe  one  catholick  and  apoatolick 
church  ;  and  it  is  not  left  to  every  fantastical  man's  head  to  believe  as 
he  pleases,  but  to  the  church,  to  whom  Christ  left  the  power  upon 
earth,  to  govern  us  in  matters  of  faith,  who  made  these  creeds  for 
«ar  direction,    it  were  a  very  irrational  thing  to  make  lawa  for  a 
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country,  and  leave  U  to  the  inhabitants  to  be  the  interpreters  and 
judges  of  those  laws ;  for  then  erery  man  will  be  his  own  judoe,  and^ 
by  consequence,  no  such  thing  as  either  right  or  wrong.  Can  we 
therefore  suppose,  that  God  Almighty  would  leave  us  at  those  uncer. 
tainties,  as  to  give  us  a  rule  to  go  by,  and  leave  every  man  to  be  hit 
own  judge?  I  do  ask  any  ingenuous  man,  whether  it  be  not  the 
same  thing  to  follow  our  own  fancy,  or  to  interpret  the  Scripture  by 
it?  I  would  have  any  man  shew  me,  where  the  power  of  deciding 
matters  of  faith  is  given  to  every  particular  man.  Christ  left  his 
power  to  his  church,  even  to  forgive  sins  in  heaven  ;  and  left  hiff  Spi^ 
rit  with  them,  which  they,  exercised  after  his  resurrection ;  first,  by 
his  apostles  in  these  creeds,  and  many  years  after  by  the  council  at 
Nice,  where  that  creed  was  made,  that  is  called  by  that  name ;  and^ 
by  the  power,  which  they  had  received  from  Christ,  they  were  the 
judges  even  of  the  Scripture  itself,  many  years  after  the  apostles, 
which  books  were  canonical,  and  which  were  not.  And,  if  they  had 
this  power  then,  I  desire  to  know  how  they  came  to  lose  it,  and  by 
what  authority  men  separate  themselves  from  that  church.  The  only 
pretence  I  ever  heard  of,  was,  because  the  church  has  failed,  ia 
wresting  and  interpreting  the  Scripture  contrary  to  the  true  sense  and 
meaning  of  it ;  and  that  they  have  imposed  articles  of  faith  upon  niy 
which  are  not  to  be  warranted  by  God's  word.  I  do  desire  to  kinnr 
who  is  to  be  judge  of  that :  whether  the  whole  church,  the  succession 
whereof  has  contipued  to  this  day  witliout  interruption;  or  particu. 
lar  men,  who  have  raised  schisms  for  their  own  advantage. 

T%ts  is  a  true  copy  of  a  letter ^  1  found  in  the  king  mtf  brom 
therms  strong  Jfoxy  tcritten  in  his  own  hand.        Jambs  R« 

The  Second  Pq>erm 

IT  is  a  sad  thing  to  consider  what  a  world  of  heresies  are  cr^t 
Into  this  nation;  every  man  thinks  himself  as  competent  a  judge  of 
the  Scriptures,  as  the  very  apostles  themselves ;  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that  it  should  be  so,  since  that  part  of  the  nation  whh:h  looks  most  like 
a  church,  dares  not  bring  the  true  arguments  against  the  other  sects, 
for  (ear  they  should  be  turned  against  themselves,  and  confuted  by 
their  own  arguments.    The  church  of  England,  as  it  is  called,  would 
fain  have  it  thought,  that  they  are  the  judges  in  matters  spiritual,  and-* 
yet  dare  not  say  positively,  that  there  is  no  appeal  from  them  ;  for 
either  they  must  say,  that  they  are  infallible  (which  they  cannot  pre. 
tend  to),  or  confess,  that  what  they,  decide,  in  matterss  of  conscience, 
is  no  further  to  be  followed,  than  it  agrees  with  every  man's  private 
judgment    If  Christ  did  leave  a  church  here  upon  earth,  and  we. 
were  all  once  of  that  church,  how,  and  by  what  authority,  did  we 
separate  from  that  church  ?     If  the  power  of  interpreting  of  Strip* 
ture  be  in  every  man's  brain,  what  need  have  we  of  a  church  or 
church.men  ?     To  what  purpose,  then,  did  our  Saviour,  after  he  had 
given  his  apostles  power  to  bind  and  loose  in  heaven  and  earth,  add 
to  it,  that  he  would  be  with  them,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world  I  > 
These  words  were  not  spoken  parabolicaily,  or  by  wiqr  of  figure;. 
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Christ  was  then  ascending  into  his  glonr,  and  left  his  power  with  his 
church,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  worla.  We  IiaTe  had,  these  hun^ 
dred  years  past,  the  sad  effects  of  denying  to  the  church  that  power. 
In  matters  spiritual,  without  an  appeal.  What  country  can  subsist  in 
peace  or  quiet,  where  there  is  not  a  supreme  judge,  from  whence 
there  can  be  no  appeal  ?  Can  there  be  any  justice  done,  where  the 
offenders  &fe  their  own  judges,  and  equal  interpreters  of  tti^  law  with 
those  that  are  appointed  to  administer  justice  ?  This  is  our  case  here 
In  England,  in  matters  spiritual ;  for  the  prbtestants  are  not  of  the 
church  of  England,  as  it  is  the  true  church,  from  whence  there  can 
be  no  appeal ;  but  because  the  discipline  of  that  church  is  confornw 
able  at  that  present  to  their  fancies,  which,  as  soon  as  it  shall  contnL 
diet,  or  vary  from,  they  are  ready  to  embrdce,  or  join  with  the  next 
congregation  of  p^ple,  whose  discipline  and  worship  agrees  with 
Ibeir  opinion  at  that  time ;  s6  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  there 
is  no  other  church,  nor  interpreter  of  Scripture,  but  that  which  lies 
ia  erery  man's  giddy  braiti.  I  desire  to  know,  therefore,  o(  every 
serious  considerer  of  these  things,  whether  the  great  work  of  our 
•aWation  ought  to  depend  upon  such  a  sdndy  foundation  as  this  ? 
Did  Christ  ever  say  to  the  civil  magistrate  (much  less  to  the  people) 
that  he  would  be  with  them  to  the  end  of  the  world  ?  or.  Did  he 
|iv«  them  the  power  to  forgive  sins?  St.  Paul  tells  the  Corinthians, 
^  Te  are  God's  husbandry,  ye  are  God's  building  ;  we  are  labourers 
^  with  Godk'  This  shews  who  are  the  labourers,  and  who  are  the 
husbandry  and  building :  and  ill  this  whole  chapter,  and  in  the  pre. 
ceding  one,  St.  Riul  takes  great  pains  to  set  forth,  that  they,  the 
Clergy,  liave  the  spirit  of  God,  without  which  no  man  searchetn  the 
deep  things  of  Grod  \  and  he  concludeth  the  chapter  with  this  Verse : 
*  For  who  hath  known  the  mind  ot  the  Lord,  that  he  may  instruct 
'  him?  but  we  have  the  mind  of  Christ.'  Now,  if  We  do  but  con. 
tider^  in  human  probability  and  reason,  thfe  powers  Christ  leaves  to 
bis  church  in  the  Gospel,  and  St«  Paul  explains  so  distinctly  after- 
wards, we  cannot  think  that  our  Saviour  said  all  these  things  to  no 
purpose ;  and,  pray,  consider,  on  the  other  side,  that  those,  who 
resist  the  truth^  and  will  not  submit  to  this  church,  draw  their  argu. 
ments  from  implications  and  far^^fetched  interpretations,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  deny  plain  and  positive  words ;  which  is  so  great  a 
^ingenuity)  that  it  is  not  almost  to  he  thought  that  thoy  can  believe 
tlieiilsdves.  Is  there  anv^  other  foundation  of  the  protestant  church, 
bat  that,  if  the  civil  magistrate  please,  he  may  call  such  of  the  clergy 
as  he  thinks  fit  for  his  turn  at  that  time,  and  tarn  the  church  either 
to  presbytery.  Independency,  or.  Indeed,  what  he  pleases  ?  This 
was  the  way  of  our  pretended  Reformation  here  in  England  *  and^ 
by  the  same  rule  and  authority,  it  may  be  altered  int6  as  many  more 
shapes  and  forms,  as  there  are  fancies  in  men's  heads. 

7%t>  ii  a  true  copy  of  a  peeper ^  written  by  the  late  king  my 
brother^  in  hii  own  kand^  which  J  found  in  his  closet.  . 
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I 


T  is  so  reasonable  to  expect,  that  a  person  always  t)red  up  ia  tlit 
thurcli  of  England,  and  as  well  rnstructed  in  ^  diNrtriiie  of  it,  as 
the  best  dWines  and  her  capacity  could  make  her,  should  be  liable  tm 
many  censures,  for  leaving  that^  and  making  herself  a  nteraber  of  tfa* 
Roman  Catholick  Church,  to  which,   I  ^mfess,  I  was  one  of  the 
greatest  enemies  it  ever  had  ^  that  I  chose  rather  to  endeavour  to  sa* 
iisfy  my  friends  by  reading  this  paper,  than  to  have  the  trouMe  ta 
answer  all  the  questions  that  may  daily  be  asked  me.     And  ftret,  I 
fio  protest,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God|  that  no  per«n,  man, 
or  woman,  directly,  nor  indirectly,  ever  said  any  thing  to  me,  sinee  I 
tame  into  England,  or  used  the  least  endearour  to4ndke  me  ohange 
my  religion  :  It  is  a  blessing  I  wholly  owe  io  Almig|ity  God,  ttnd  I 
hope  ihe  hearing  of  a  prayer  I  daily  made  him,  even*  swce  I  was  in 
France  andPlanders;  where,  seeing  much  of  the  demotion  of  the  «a* 
tholicks,  though  I  had  very  little  myself,  I   made  it  my  cDntioMd 
request  to  Alm^hty  God,  that,  if  I  were  sot,  I  might,  before  I 
died,  be  in  the  true  religion.    I  did  BOtm  4he  ieaatdoutot  but  that  I 
was  so,  and  never  had  any  manner  of  scruple  ttll  November  laA ; 
when,  reading  a  book,  called,  ^  The  History  of  the  Re^armatipn,* 
by  Dr.  Ileylin,  which  I  had  heard  very  much  oommended,  and  had 
been  told,  if  ever  I  bad  any  doubt  in  my  rel^ton,  that  would  aettJc 
me ;  instead  of  whtdi,  I  found  it  the  description  of  the  horrtdeat  aa« 
crileges  in  the  world;  aud  couJd  ilnd  no  reason  why  we  left  the 
church,  but  for  tliree  the  most  abominable  ones  that  we^  ever  facftfd 
of  among  Christians:   first,  Henry  the  Eighth  Penounces  the  pope's 
ikuthority.  because  he  would  not  give  him  leuve  to  part  with  his 
wife,  and  marry  another,  in  her  KfeUone }  secondly,   Edward  tka 
Sixth  was  a  child,  and  governed  by  his  unol^  who  made  his  estate 
out  of  church  lauds. 

And  then  Queen  Elisabeth,  who^  being  no  lawful  hecreas  to  the 
crown,  could  have  no  way  to  keep  it,  but  by  renouncing  a  cbuivh 
that  could  never  suffer  so  unlawful  a  thing  to  be  done  by  one  of  her 
children.  I  confess,  I  cannot  think  the  Holy  Ghost  c<>uld  ever  isa 
in  such  pouncilfi ;  and  it  is  very  strange,  that,  if  the  bishops  had  no 
design,  but,  as  they  say,  the  restoring  us  to  the  doctrine  of  the  pri. 
mitive  church,  they  should  never  think  upon  it,  till  Henry  the 
Eighth  made  a  breach  upon  so  unlawful  a  pretence.  These  scruples 
being  raised,  I  began  to  consider  of  the  difference  between  the 
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tholkks  aod  us ;  and  exanlined  tbem^  as  well  as  I  could,  by  tbe  holj 
Scripture,  which  though  I  do  not  ptetead  to  he  able  to  understand^ 
yet,  there  are  some  things  I  found  so  easy,  that  I  cannot  but  won. 
der  I  l^d  been  so  long  witbout  fipdioff  ^jp  out ;  as  the  re^^  pre^ 
tence  in  the  blessed  sacrament,  the  intallibility  of  the  church,  con. 
ifession,  and  praying  for  the  4ettd.  After  thi.«,  I  spoke  severally  to 
two  of  the  best  *  bishops  we  have  in  England,  who  bdth  told  me 
4b<(re  were  many  tbiogft  in  the  Roman  church,  wjhiqby  it  were^  very 
much  to  be  wished  we  had  kept;  as  confessiop^  ijrhich  was,  no 
doubt,  commanded  by  Grod  :  that  praying  for  the  dead  was  one  of 
the  ancient  things  in  Christianity:  that,  for  their  parts,  they  did  it 
daily,  though  they  would  not  own  it ;  and,  afterwards,  pressing  one 
of  diem  +  very  much  upon  the  other  points^  he  told  me,  that  if  he 
had  been  bred  a  catholick^  he  would  not  change  his  religion  ;  but, 
that  being  of  another  church,  wherein,  he  was  sure,  were  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation,  be  thought  it  very  ill  to  give  tfiat  sooiidal,  aa 
to  leave  that  church  wherein  he  had  received  bis  baptism. 

All  diete  discourses  did  but  add  more  to  the  desire  I  bad,  to  be  a 
catbolick,  and  gave  me  die  most  terrible  agonies  in  the  world,  wilhiii 
myself.  For  ^1  this,  fearing  to  be  rash  in  a  matter  of  that  weight, 
I  did  all  (  could  to  satiefy  myself;  made  it  ny  daily  prayer  to  (Sod^ 
to  settle  me  in  the  right,  and  so  went  on  Chri8tmas*day  to  teceive  in 
the  King's  chapel ;  after  which  I  was  more  troubled  than  ever,  and 
could  never  be  in  ^uiet,  till  I  bad  tqld  my  desire  4o  a  catholick)  vbo 
brought  a  priest  to  me^nd  thi^t  was  the  first  I  ever  did  cofirerse 
with,  upon  my  word.  The  more  I  spoke  to  hiip,  the  more  I  wqyi 
confirmed  in  my  design  j  and,  as  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  doubt  of 
the  words  of  our  blessed  Saviour^  who  says,  The  holy  sacrament  h 
bis  body  and  blood ;  so  I  cannbt  believe,  that  ]ie  who  is  the  author  6f 
%\\  trudi,  and  who  has  promised  to  be  with  his  church  to  the  end  of  the 
world,'  would  penfllt  them  to  give  that  hoTy  mystery  to  tbe  laity  but 
in  one  kind,  if  it  were  not  lawful  so  to  do. 

I  am  not  able,  or,  if  I  were,  wbuld  I  enter  into  disputes  with  any 
body ;  I  only,  in  short,  say  this,  for  the  changing  of  my  religion, 
which  I  take  God  to  witness,  I  would  never  have  doue,  if  1  had 
thought  it  possible  to  save  my  soul  c^herwi^e.  I  think  I  need  nqt 
say,  it  is  any  interest  in  this  world  leads  fne  to  it :  it  will  be  plain 
enough  to  every  body,  that  I  must  lose  all  the  friends  and  credit  I 
)iave  here,  by  it ;  and  hare  very  well  weighed,  wliich  I  cou)d  best 
p^rt  with,  my  share  in  this  world  or  the  next :  I  th^nk  God  I  found 
no  difficulty  iii  the  choice. 

'^  My  only  prayer  is,  that  the  poor  catholicks  of  this  nation  ipay  not 
suffer  for  my  beipg  of  their  religion;  that  God  would  but  give  n^e 
patience  to  bear  them,  and  then,  send  jne  any  affiiptipAS  in^t^^  worjd, 
•o  I  may  enjoy  a  blessed  eternity  hereafter* 

St^  Jamfs's^  Jug.  80,  ICTO, 

•  Dr.  Sheldon,  AiThbU)iop  of  Canterlmry,  and  Dr.  Blandfbid.  BUbOP  of  WoipMter. 
I  Dr.  Blandford,  Bishop  of  Worccitcr. 

|i3 


t  1«4  ) 
tHE  DESIGNS  OF  FRANCE 

AGAINST  ENGLAND  AND  HOLLAND 

DISCOVERED ; 

Or,  the  Intrigues  of  that  Crown,  for  the  ntter  rtiin  of  both  thoie 
Nations  laid  open.     With  allowance  *• 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  READIER* 

These  papers  (which  were  intended  to  be  published  before  this  time, 
had  the  press  been  open  for  such  truths)  plainly  discover  the  cuo. 
ning  intrigues,  wicked  designs,  and  unchristian  practices  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  overthrow  of  England  and  Holland,  and 
with  them  the  Protestant  religion.  If  this  account  be  (as 
It  is  hoped)  approved  of,  a  farther  information  may  be  ax« 
pected  from  the  same  hand. 

XXENRY  the  Eighth,  king  of  England,  did,  in  his  time,  cause  a 
medal  to  be  stamped  with  a  hand  stretched  out  of  a  cloud,  holding  a 
balance  in  equal  poise,  whereof  both  the  scales  represented  Spain 
and  France,  with  this  motto.  Cut  adhwreo  prtseHy  i.  e.  My  alliance 
weighs  it  down.  It  seems,  that  prince  well  knew  his  own  might ; 
whereas  now  England  may  be  compared  to  an  ox,  who,  being  insen. 
sible  of  his  own  strength,  quietly  submits  himself  to  the  yoke.  Evi. 
dent  it  is,  that  Engllind  has  many  advantages  beyond  other  kingdoms, 
but  especially  this,  that,  being  an  island,  it  can  easily  secure  itself 
ai^inst  any  foreign  force ;  they,  that  intend  an  invasion  against  it, 
must  be  obliged  to  cross  the  seas,  and  struggle  with  the  winds  and 
waves,  and  all  the  hazards  and  dangers  of  that  unstable  element, 
besides  a  very  potent  fleet,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  deter  their 
hardiest  enemy  from  any  such  design.  Now,  this  being  so,  it  is  ma. 
nifest  that  the  King  of  England  (having  peace,  and  a  strict  alliance, 
with  Holland)  can  over.balance  the  party  he  designs  against. 

This  is  a  truth,  France  is  so  fully  convinced  of,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  antipathy  there  is  between  both  nations,  he  has  hitherto 
spared  nothing,  and  is  still  turning  every  stone,  to  take  off  England 
from  its  true  interest,  and  to  engage  it  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to 
oblige  it  to  stand  neuter,  and  to  be  an  idle,  unconcerned  spectator 
of  the  horrid  tragedy  the  French  King  acts  upon  the  theatre  of 
Europe,  because  he  well  knows  that  England  is  better  able  to  pre. 
fHit  It,   and  spoil  his  sport,  than  any  other  state  or  kingdom 
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wkattoever,  and  rescue  Europe  from  the  universal  slaveiy  lie  pre. 
pares  for  it* 

Would  tbe  Ring  of  England  only  be  pleased  to  open  his  ejres^ 
frst  closed  with  the  inchanted  slumbers  of  the  French  Oalilah,  to  take 
a  Tiew  of  his  own  strength,  and  true  interest,  he  should  soon  find 
himself  making  another  figure  amongst  the  princes  of  Europe,  than 
of  late  years  he  hath  done,  and  with  ease  mount  that  high  degree  of 
power  and  glory,  of  being  the  professed  umpire  of  the  universe,  the 
sovereign  mediator  and  decider  of  controversies,  and  the  giver  of  peace 
to  all  Europe,  which  France,  in  a  vain  bravado,  pretends  to,  when 
indeed  he  is  the  sole  troubler  of  it« 

To  arrive  at  this  transcendent  pitch  of  grandeur  and  authority, 
two  things  only  ^which  the  king  of  England  may  do  when  he  pleases) 
are  requisite^  The  first  is,  that  his  majesty  do  comport  himself  so, 
as  to  engage  the  love  of  his  people,  and  keep  a  right  understanding 
between  him  and  his  parliament.  And  the  second,  that  he  enter  into  a 
strict  alliance  with  Holland,  living  in  sincere  amity,  perfect  union,  and 
good  correspondence  with  them,  in  order  to  their  common  defence, 
and  security.  The  former  of  these  is  very  easy,  and  the  king  will 
do  it,  as  soon  as  he  shall  resolve  to  desire  nothing  of  his  Parliament, 
but  what  is  agreeable  with  the  laws  of  the  realm,  which,  by  his 
coronation-oath,  he  is  obliged  to  observe  and  maintain;  and  the 
latter  will  be  found  to  be  of  absolute  necessity,  as  soon  as  the  King- 
of  England  shall  please  to  stop  his  ears  to  the  false  suggestions  of 
France,  and  stifle  those  jealousies  and  resentments,  which  his  emis* 
sariet  daily  buz  into  his  head ;  there  being  nothing  to  fear  for 
England  from  the  States,  whose  desire  is  not  to  enlarge  their  doml. 
nions  (as  France  does)  by  invading  those  of  their  neighbours,  but 
only  to  keep  what  God  has  given  them,  and  to  maintain  their  subjecta 
in  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy. 

This  France  so  well  knows,  that  he  leaves  no  stone  unturned  ta 
prevent  it,  and  continually  sends  forth  some  crafty  turbulent  spirits 
to  BOW  the  seeds  of  division  and  misunderstanding  between  the  king 
and  his  parliament*  Thus  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work,  to  eXn 
asperate  the  episcopal  party  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  again 
the  Presbyterians,  and  other  nonconformists,  against  them,  making 
them  believe  that  the  bishops  favoured  popery,  and  would  not  fail 
to  prove  turncoats,  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  should  be 
eflfered  them,  and  that  the  king  did  incline  the  same  way,  with  a  thou* 
sand  like  suggestions  ;  which  so  set  the  people  against  the  king,  and 
filled  the  parliament  with  such  jealousies,  that  they  often  granted 
his  then  majesty  but  very  little  of  what  he  demanded,  and  gave  him 
so  much  work  at  home,  that  he  had  no  leisure  to  consider  what  was 
doing  abroad.  It  was  France  that  first  kindled  the  civil  wars  in  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First,  which  cost  England  so  much  blood,  the 
French  ambassador,  that  was  then  at  that  court,  boasting  at  his  re^ 
turn  from  thence.  That  he  had  kindled  a  fire  in  England,  which 
should  not  be  quenched  of  a*  long  time,  and  that  the  English,  fo9 
twenty  yefirs  to  come,  would  not  be  In  a  condition  to  claim  aqjr 
thing  of  France.'  > 
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To  t&c  Hhtdltng  of  this  unhAppy  ftame)  one  ftfher  lotepli,  a  CApft^ 
chine  friar,  did  much  contribte  under  hand,  by  means  of  Ae  pu 
ptsts,  especiAlly  those  that  Were  in  the  parliain^t*^  airoy.  But  now, 
Hhce  the  King  *  of  England  has  thought  good  to  change  his  religi6iiy 
prance  iiifio  has  altered  his  battery^  and  tn^ntfd  all  Ms  great  g«ns  a* 
|liin6t  the  church  of  England ;  and  so  fir  are  the  minds  of  men  irri^ 
ikteA  against  one  another,  that  his  British  majesty  ntFiU  not,  this  good 
Irhile,  be  in  a  condition  to  look  any  where  else  but  at  home,  whet^ 
h^  is  like  to  meet  with  so  many  crossings  and  thwartings  of  the  designs 
t^  h  cahying  on,  that  he  will  find  it  a  hard  matter  i6  break  throogb 
them,  and  accomplish  the  thing  he  aims  at,  litid  so  Jealously  affects^ 
And,  whilst  these  heart-burnings  continue  between  the  king  and  his 
^ople,  he  will  be  forced  t6  be  continually  upon  his  guard,  and  td 
keep  his  forces  about  hinr^,  and  cast  about  his  thoughts  how  to  raise  » 
liind  to  maintain  them,  and  (hereby  give  an  opportunity  to  France  ttf 
jyossesshimself  of  the  I^w  Countries,  atid  of  Spainf  too,  in  cioe  that 
kitfg  BhouM  chance  tb  die,  which  liappfy  bdur,  ^ntnce,  with  a  greKS 
dtol  of  itnpAtience,  looks  for. 

As  fbr  the  secotid  point,  viz.  a  league  with  the  United  Provinces^ 
ptid  A  right  understanding  and  good  correlpondenoe  between  tlmae 
twb  gmemments,  to  dppose  all  powers  that  would  inrade  and  tr^iu 
bl^  the  pctire  of  Christendom,  it  is  certain  that  the  States,  for  their 

Jlrts,  would  most  gladly  embrace  the  proposal,  if  they  saw  any 
kelihood  df  engaging  therein  with  safety,  and  being  seconded  upon 
occasion ;  of  which,  indeed,  there  is  but  little  probability,  as  long 
US  afihir^  shall  continue,  lii  the  condition  wherein  they  ilre  at  present. 
This  indeed  is  the  thing,  which,  of  all  others,  France  Would  be 
i^ery  Ibth  to  see,  because  the  hearty  Union  of  these  two  gorernmenta 
WdUld,  in  all  probability^  put  a  stop  to  tlie  French  king^  dnder^ 
takings,  overturn  all  his  designs,  and  put  him  Info  an  utter  incapa.: 
e\iy  of  attempting  any  thing  against  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  or  the 
truce  with  the  etnperor.  But  France  carries  a  watchful  eye  topre« 
tent  this  Capital  inconvenience,  and  that  by  an  assiduous  fomenting 
and  cherishing  feuds,  and  animosities,  between  those  two  nationa, 
and  improving  every  occurrence  to  this  purpose  ;  of  which  we  hato 
&  firedh  in*<'tance  in  the  business  of  Bantam,  which  had  been  long 
igo  made  tip,  but  that  France  (who  finds  it  best  fishing  in  troubled 
Waters)  thiHkS  it  more  for  his  interest,  that  it  should  remtin  nnde4 
t^rmliled  *  which  is  the  very  reason  why  it  was  Dever  made  an  end  cf^ 
%ut  kept  as  a  reserve  for  a  quarrel  upon  Occasion.  That  there  can 
^e  nothing  sd  evidently  destructive  of  the  Freilch  designs,  as  thift 
finion  l)etween  England  and  Hiolknd,  is  f ery  apparent ;  England 
^an,  wbipn  it  pleases,  overturti  the  projects  bf  France  against  th« 
flpanish  Netherlands ;  neither  coilld  \Mi  king  ever  have  takett  Lux^ 
embutg,'if  the  late  king  of  England  had  had  the  least  Inclination  td 
appose  him  in  that  attempt ;  but  the  Ff^rtth  king  so  well  knew  bo# 
to  tak^  him  by  the  blind  side,  that  he  did  not  perceive  the  mischief 
tifl  the  city  was  taken.  It  wlis  a  capital  error  for  England  to  part 
With  Dunkirk,  a  place  that  opened  a  pas^e  for  them  to  France  and 
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Oe  LovXo«ntiie«:  bal  it  would  nake  tlie  waiter  much  worie,  if  ell 
those  comitries  should  be  fun  to  suhmit  to  die  tyranny  of  Lewis  Uie» 
Great,  and  be,  by  this  means,  should  join  Newport  end  Ostend  * 
to  Dunkirk  |  ler  Uien  would  Flushing  follow  by  coosequenoe,  and 
IhaJt  king  be  put  into  a  condition  to  dispute  the  soTereigHty  e< 
the  aea  with  his  British  majesty,  and  destroy  the  naTigation  and 
eaasmarce  of  this  Aoiirishing  kiogdem.    UsTing  got  thus  (hr,  hei 
would  proceed  to  an  indre  conquest  of  the  United  PfoTinces;  whidi 
point  beuig  once  gained  by  hhp,  England  would  have  but  little  reason 
to  flatter  itself  with  the  hopes  of  a  better  lot«     Renowned  Queen 
Elisabeth,  of  happy  memory,  was  so  sensible  of  what  is  here  alledged^ 
thttt  she  told  Monsieur  de  Sully,  the  French  King's  ambassador  atim 
majesty's  court,  that  neither  France,   nor  England,  nor  any  othef 
prince^  or  state  whatsoever,  ought  to  lay  any  claim  to  the  Low  Conn* 
tries,  and  timt  she  would  never  sufier  the  king,  his  master,  to  laakn 
the  least  attempt  that  way.     Upon  which  Monsienr  de  SuUy  ■  sent 
word  to  his  master,  Heniy  the  Fourth,'  That,  notwithstanding  theop^ 
posite  sentiments  of  the  queen,  his  majesty  might,  by  means  of  great 
forces,  keep  his  friends  within  their  own  bounds,  and  possess  himself  of 
snch  territories  and  cities  in  the  Low.Countrles,  as  should  be  neces. 
sary  to  join  France  and  the  United  Provinces  wholly  and  inseparably 
together:  which  was,  (said  he)  the  only  way  to  restore  France  to 
its  primitive  grandeur  and  glory,  and  pitch  it  above  the  rest  of 
Cbristesidom ;  for  if,  by  any  means,  the  provinces  tl  Luxemburg 
Jpliers,  Mark,  Mons,  Aix,  and  Cleves  were  once  united  to  France, 
there  was  no  doubt,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  Would  be  forced  t0 
follow  their  example,  being  deprired  of  all  communication  and  coiv 
respondenoe  with  the  rest  of  the  world/    Sure  it  is  France  haa 
alwnys  inclined  this  way,  since  they  have  observed,  that  they  could 
not  compass  their  design  by  Italy,  as  the  Romans  of  old;  which  con* 
quest,  tho'  it  be  the  Interest  of  all  princes  of  Europe  to  prevent,  aa 
much  as  in  them  lies ;  yet  it  is  evident  that  these  two  states,  who  are 
nearer  at  hand,  and  can  better  do  it,  are  the  most  of  all  concerned 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  progress  of  the  French  in  the  Low-Countries, 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  attended  vrikh  dismal  consequences  t4 
them,  as  before  mentioned^     As  for  Spain,  it  is  a  body  deprived  of 
the  use  of  its  limbs,  and  to  which  nothing  remains  but  that  of  its 
tongue,  viz.  To  pray  and  intreat  its  good  friends  and  allies  not  t^ 
forsake  it     But  none  can  do  more  than  England,  towards  the  pre*^ 
servation  of  the  Low  Countries;  and,  if  hb  British  majesty  had  not 
promised  to  stand  still,   Luxemburg  would  still  be  in  the  state 
wherein  it  was  fonnerly,  and  a  bone  for  France  to  pick.    The  Frenck 
king  is  so  well  aware  of  this,  that  he  takes  all  tiie  care  he  can  to. 
keep  the  King  of  England  on  his  side,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  neuter^ 
in  case  he  will  not  declare  himself  for  him.    To  which  purpose  ho 
spares  nothing,  neither  presents,  pensions,  nor  arts,  4o  keep  all 
safe  OB  that  side.     But,  alas !  this  money,  and  those  presents  of' 
France,  are  like  a  snake  hid  under  rose.leaTes.    This  is  a  smiling; 
Vp^  which  hereafter  will  prove  a  deadly  sting    They  are  iron  chaina 
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gilded  oter  to  deceive  the  eyes  of  those  who  now  admire  what  here^ 

after  fhe^  will  have  occasion  to  lament,  if  they  do  not  betimea' 

discover  the  cheat  of  him,  who  designs  to  inslave  them.     England 

subsists  bj  balancing  the  crown  of  France  and  Spain,  and  keeping 

them  in  equal  poise ;  wherefore  it  must  needs  be  the  interest  of  Aat 

kingdom,  by  all  means  possible  t^  prevent  the  Low.Coantries  fVom 

becomirg  an  occasion  to  the  over.weight  of  France,  lest,  by  this 

means,  St  should  be  incapacitated  to  maintain  the  balance  of  Europe 

for  time  to  come.     For  if  ever,  by  ill  fortune,  the  French  king 

should  make  himself  master  of  all  the  seventeen  provinces,  as  it  is 

liis  great  aim,  and  may  easily  be  brought  to  pass,  if  the  States  be 

not  seconded,  what  condition  will  England  then  be  In  ?  France  will 

be  stronger  than  they  at  sea,  and  in  the  Indies,  and  consequently 

Interrupt  their  commerce  and  navigation,  by  keeping  a  great  fleet 

abroad,  especially  in  the  channel,  so  that  nothing  shall  be  able  to 

stir  out  of  the  English  havens,  but  by  their  leave ;  and,  upon  the 

4ea8t  occasion,  the  total  conquest  of  Ekigland  must  needs  ensue,  and 

that  without  remedy,  there  being  no.body  in  a  condition  to  stave  of 

their  final  ruin. 

Moreover,  the  true  intere^st  of  England  is  to  keep  France  low,  at 

well  to  preserve  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  as  to  find  a  favourable  oc. 

casion  to  recover  those  ancient  dominions  the  French  king  keeps 

from  them,  as  are  the  dukedoms  of  Bretagne,  Normandy,  Poicton, 

X^anguedoc,  nay  France  itself ;  for  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  of 

England  with  Margaret,  daughter  to   Philip  the  Fair,  was  bom 

Henry  the  Fifth,  King  of  England,  who  had  the  same  right  to  France 

as  the  Dauphin  has  to  Spain.    The  three  sons  of  King  Philip  the 

Fair,  viz.  Lewis  Hutin,  Philip  the  Tall,  and  Charles  the  Fair,  died 

all  without  issue  male  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  this,  when  the  King 

of  England  prosecuted  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  France,  tiiat  the 

•  8alick  law  was  made,  upou  a  speech  of  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais's  in 

the  assembly  of  the  states,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  make  oat 

from  an  allusion  to  that  place  of  the  gospel,  ^  the  lillies  spin  not:* 

that  the  crown  of  France  ought  not  to  fall  tq  the  distatf.     But  that 

law  could  not  prescribe  to  time  past,  but  only  to  that  which  was  to 

come,  and  consequc-ntly  could  not  invalidate  the  King  of  England's 

pretensions.     After  this,  Henry  the  Fifth,  entering  France  with  a 

powerful  army,  and  having  defeated  the  French  in  several  battles, 

,  married  Catharine,  daughter  to  Charles  the  Siith,  and,  in  the  year 

1441,  it  was  concluded,  that  Henry  should  be  King  of  France. 

Isabella  also,  who  was  Queen  of  France,  and  mother  to  Catharine 

Queen  of  England,  made  her  last  will  in  favour  of  her  son.in.law, 

declaring  him  therein  the  sole  heir  of  all  her  estate  and  of  the 

crown,  which  increases  the  just  pretensions,  and   strengthens  the 

rights  pf  England  to  the  kingdom  of  France, 

Had  the  French  king  but  half  the  pretensions  to  England,  which 
the  King  of  En^^land  has  to  France,  the  world  would  soon  hear  of 
pothing  but  manifestoes  to  prove  them  just,  as  he  calls  all  he  does. 

So  that  the  King  of  England  ought  upon  all  occasions,  and  ii\  f  U 
f  cspects^  to  suspect  France,  and  to  beware  of  him  as  a  most  dangar^ 
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•«s  w&mfy  who  flattered  and  hmnottred  his  late  majesty,*  only  to- 
Inll  him  asleep,  that  he  might  play  his  game  withoat  being  disturbed 
or  interrupted  by  him,  who,  whenerer  it  shall  please  him  to  mind 
and  be  true  to  his  own  interest,  will  undoubtedly  carry  the  greatest 
stroke  in  .the  aflkirs  of  Europe. 

It  is  therefore  no  wonder,  that  Ring  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  spared 
nothing  that  might  snpply  the  necessities  or  provide  for  the  pleasures 
of  the  Ute  King.  Charles  the  Second,  as  Monsieur  Barttlon.and  the 
Dutchess  of  Portsfnouth  can  witness.  But  I  must  tell  you,  that  the 
French  king  considers  no.body,  whether  prince  or  private  person, 
4ny  farther  than  as  they  may  be  serriceable  to  promote  his  owil^ 
ends ;  yea  virtue  Itself  is  not  esteemed  by  him,  except  it  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  interest.  Do  but  consider  what  account  he  made  of 
the  princes  and  princesses  of  England  in  Cromwell's  time :  Were 
they  not  obliged  to  quit  France,  and  to  seek  fbr  entertainment  else, 
where  ?  And  it  is  notorious,  that  he  never  contributed  any  thing 
towards  the  late  king's  restoration,  till  it  was  past  his  skill  to 
hinder  it. 

So  that,  upon  the  whole,  neither  the  resentment  of  the  royal 
thmily,  nor  the  interest  of  England,  will  allow  of  such  strict  alliances 
with  France,  as  might  tie  up  the  king  of  England's  hands,  and  make 
him  an  idle  spectator,  whilst  Lewis  the  Great  makes  himself  master 
of  the  Low.Countries ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  always  be  ready 
to  oppose  any  the  least  attempt  he  shall  make  toward  it,  making  use 
In  the  mean  time  of  the  six  regiments  he  has  in  Holland,  which  the* 
States  will  not  deny  hini  on  that  account,  till  he  can  send  some  other 
troops  over  to  Flanders.  I  am  persuaded  that  those  six  regiments 
will  be  able  to  make  head  against  double  the  number  of  Frenchmen ; 
and^  when  England  shall  thus  be  pleaded  but  to  shew  its  teeth,  all 
Europe  will  thereby  be  safe.  '  Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  fly 
from  ypu;  but,  if  you  fear  him,  he  will  make  you  his  slaves.'  Franco 
has  cut  out  work  enough  for  l(ing  James  the  Second,  and  the  busi*i 
ness  that  he  hath  taken  in  hand  is  so  great,  that  many  people  fear, 
and  others  hope,  he  if  ill  never  compass  it.  It  is  not  a  time  to  alter 
old  laws,  when  the  enemy  is  at  the  gates ;  it  is  not  always  seasonable 
for  a  king  to  act  the  missionary,^  but  much  more  reqoisite  that  he 
sh^w  himself  a  brave  soldier  and  good  politician.  All  the  world  was 
in  expectation  of  great  things  from  his  majesty ;  his  courage  put  all 
Europe  in.  hopes  of  an  universal  relief,  and  some  respite  for  Spain) 
but  how  has  he  frustrated  and  befooled  their  hopes,  whiht  his  sole^ 
study  is  to  please  the  Jesuits,  and  to  kindle  a  fire  in  his  oi»n  king, 
dom,  which  probably  he  will  never  be  able  to  quench,  when  he 
would,  as  long  a^  he  dares  not  convene  a  free  parlhiment. 

As  Spain  became  depopulated  by  the  departure  of  the  Moors,  so 
Is  France  greatly  weakened  and  impoverished  by  the  dragoon  con. 
version,  and  flight  of  the  protestants ;  and  the  French  king  would 
fain  see  England  brought  to  the  same  pass.  It  is  a  presumption  to 
irob  Grod  of  his  right,  it  is  to  him  the  honour  of  converting  does 
^Ipng,  that  work  surpassini^  the  power  and  activity  of  a  creatu^. 

f  ILiog  CbarlM  the  Second.  f  To  prea<:li  tellgion  to  hU  lQbjcc^« 
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S9,  ksTing  that  care  to  God,  the  King  of  England  o«g^  to  lay  o«l 
fate  ciide*Toarsabo«t  pieservuig  his  dMniDioas  from  hecomiogapray 
t^  that  avMtiofis  piidce,  bj  oUiging  him  to  keep  within  his  own 
boande,  and  not  to  incroach  upon  his  aeighbottrs  territories;  and^ 
in  so  doing,  the  king  will  make  good  the  hopea  and  expeclation 
Bnrope  hat  conceived  of  him. 


The  Deiigfii  of  Fi*mM  agakiei  the  UnHed  Praoincu. 

After  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  had,  by  their  powerful 
arms,  constrained  Spiun  to  acknowledge  them  a  free  state,  who  owed 
allegiance  to  none  but  God  alone,  they  were,  for  a  time,  the  object  of 
their  neighbours  admiration  and  ^vy,  every  one  endeavouring  to 
court  and  make  alliances  with  this  growing  state,  which  began  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  umpire  of  Europe ;  but  this  high  reputation  oC 
theirs  has  suffered  a  notable  eclipse  since  the  war  of  1672,  when 
France,  having  brought  them  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction^ 
pleased  himself  with  the  thoughts  of  seeing  them  tumble  headlong 
into  the  pit  he  had  digged  for  them ;  neither  would  he  have  been 
mistaken  in  his  hopes,  had  not  the  people  given  a  sudden  and  un- 
looked  for  turn  to  the  face  of  affairs,  by  declaring  the  Prince  of 
Orange  Stadtholder ;  the  providence  of  Almighty  God,  at  the  same 
time,  concurring  with  their  endeavours,  to  preserfe  that  small  spot 
of  ground,  by  confounding  and  daunting  their  enemies,  who,  after 
the  taking  of  Naerden,  were  struck  wiu  such  a  panlck  fear,  that 
they  ran  away,  none  pursuing  them. 

Now,  what  contributed  most  to  the  mischiefs,  they  were  involved 
in  at  tiiat  time,  was,  that,  besides  the  treasonable  correspondencea 
which  France  held  with  some  principal  members  of  that  government, 
they  bad  neither  any  good  troops,  nor  a  conunander  in  chief,  and. 
relying  on  the  peace  and  fair  promises  of  France,  they  were  well 
nigh  lulled  asleep  by  that  fatal  melody,  whilst  that  king  was  hard  at 
yrork  to  undermine  the  foundation  of  their  dear-bought  liberties  and 
government.  We  find  in  time  of  peace  the  soldiers  grow  idle,  as 
well  as  their  arms  rusty.  Ease  pleaseth  and  flatters  us,  and  men 
are  soon  persuaded  to  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  arms,  to  betake  them* 
•elves  to  a  more  gainful  way  of  living;  so  that,  when  the  enemy 
approaches,  they  are  readier  to  embrace  shame,  when  joined  with 
profit  and  pleasure,  than  i»  strive  for  glory,  surrounded  with  di& 
calties  and  dangers. 

France  knew  very  well,  that,  so  long  as  the  United  Provinces  had 
BO  general,  that  soldiery  could  not  be  but  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
and  incapable  of  defending  them  from  the  attempts  of  a  powerful 
enemy ;  wherefore  he  took  special  care,  by  cunning  practices  and 
frise  suggestions  (exasperating  the  minds  of  the  opposite  party)  to. 
prevent  the  Prince  of  Orange's  being  advanced  to  those  places  of 
trust  and  dignity,  his  Royal  Highness  is  now  so  deservedly  possessed 
of.*     By  this  means  the  States  grew  daily  weaker  and  weisker,  their 

«  What  clearer  meioorlal  would  the  Dutch  have  to  hring  them  out  of  their  present  letfaaTgy* 
when  aUnott  aii<kr  the  Mu&e  dcluaioa  % 
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4ffOCf>t  were  disBiiMUcd^  tbeir  l^^ficfttions  neglected^  dicir  stfOOgest 
kolds  wtnt  4o  decay,  tfaeir  naguiaeB  trere  unfuAuhed,  whilst  Fnai€« 
WAS  faisidg  troops  u&der*haiid|  and  inakiBg  secret  aUiances  witk 
Eogknd,  the  Elector  of  Cologne^  and  Bishop  of  Mm^ster,  in  ordet 
to  Uieir  final  rwii.  Da  Plessis  is  m«ch  in  the  right)  when  he  say^ 
f  That  a  state  is  not  to  be  judged  strong  or  weak^  hat  with  relation 
^  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  its  neighboars ;  and  that  it  is  npoil 
^  that  score,  that  wise  princes  endeatoor  to  keep  thenselyes,  as 
^  invch  as  they  ciui,  in  eqnal  poise  with  their  neighbours^  to  the  fndi 
^  they  contidae  in  peace  and  atnity  together;  for,  as  soon  AS  this 
*  fails,  all  peace  and  good  correspondence  are  dissoWed,  as  being 
^  only  gronnded  npon  a  motual  fear  or  esteem  for  one  anothen^ 
Which  is  so  true,  that  a  prudent  prince  is  always  jealoos  ai  tho 
least  Adrance  or  motion  of  his  neighbonr,  Ihoagh  in  a  time  of  trace 
or  peace,  and  is  continually  apofi  his  watch^  eDdeavourltig  to  be 
mfonned  of  his  designs  before  they  be  brought  forth  J  for^  by  this 
means,  he  puts  him  by  his  measures,  and  frnstrates  his  purposes*  In 
which  point  many  princes  and  states,  who  are  too  saving,  fail  rBty 
oA;  and  this  covetousness  of  theirs  costs  them  and  their  people  jetj 
dear,  by  occasioning  a  most  expensiTe  war,  which,  at  the  first,  bj 
precaution^  m%ht  have  been  prevented  with  a  small  matter.  France 
is  so  Well  informed  of  this  truth,  that  they  n^lect  nothing  in  soch 
cases,  and  their  ambassadors  in  all  the  courts  of  Europe  are  supplied 
with  money  for  that  very  purpose,  who,  ktiowing  they  cannot  please 
their  master  better,  than  by  corrupting  one  or  more  of  the  miiiisters 
ti  the  priuce  or  state  at  whose  court  they  reside,  are  day  and  night 
contriving  for  it,  and  spare  nothing  to  bring  it  about.  Yea,  when  it 
Itappens  that  they  cannot  prevail  with  the  man  himself  they  aim  at^ 
they  endeavour  to  gain  his  wifo,  or,  in  case  they  chance  to  be  so 
unhappy  as  to  fail  there  also,  they  condescend  to  make  their  appli* 
cation  to  some  of  their  children  ;  nay,  so  humble  are  they,  and  such 
slaves  to  their  master's  ambition,  that  they  will  not  stick  to  bribe 
their  aervants,  and  furnish  them  with  money  proportionable  to  the 
service  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  them. 

These  are  the  maxims  that  speed  their  designs  wonderfully  well  in 
such  States  as  are  governed  by  many  heads,  as  the  United  Provinces ; 
which  are  a  great  bar  to  the  French  king  in  his  aim  of  conquering 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  very  well  knows,  that,  being  master 
of  the  one^  he  cannot  miss  of  the  other.  His  great  business  there* 
fore  is,  to  lull  the  States  of  the  United  Provinces  asleep  with  a  trucei 
which  he  will  break,  when  he  pleases,  being  in  hopes  that  their 
forces  will,  in  the  mean  time,  be  neglected,  iu  laying  out  themselves 
wholly  to  propagate  and  encourage  trade  and  navigation.  For  that 
king  is  well  awate,  that  the  States,  being  awake  and  standing  -on 
their  guard^  will  never  consent  to  his  possessing  himself  6f  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  least  they  ought  not  to  do  it,  since  thatii 
the  Only  bar  and  rampart  which  hinders  France  from  oterwhelming 
them,  which  they  ought,  therefore,  6y  all  means  to  endeavour  to 
preserve  whole  and  intire*  as  one  would  his  neighbour's  house  from 
being  set  on  fire«  ,         ■     .    x       . 
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'  What 'pdns  did  not  Cdunt  I>ATaiix  take  to  set  one  pitniifai^ 
against  the  other,  and  to  sow  divisions  among  the  cities  of  Holland  ? 
How  busy  was  he  at  Amsterdam  ?  What  proffers  or  premises  did  h« 
spare  to  bring  it  about  ?  Which  is  a  thing  so  publickly  known  from 
that  ambassador's  frequent  journies  to  that  great  city,  that  the  very 
children  were  not  ignorant  of  it.  We  must  not  imagine  that 
Mombas  was  alone  engaged  in  this*  treason  against  the  state,  but 
rather  that  he,  escaping  into  France,  has  left  sereral  behind  iiim,  that 
walk  in  the  dark,  and  are  not  yet  discovered.  The  best  of  it  is, 
that  Count  D'Avaux  begins  to  be  known,  and  his  insinuations  not 
believed,  he  having  but  too  long  imposed  upon  the  credulity  and 
good  nature  of  many,  who,  now  perceiving  the  cheat,  will  scarcely 
suffer  themselves  to  be  decoyed  a  second  time.  And,  as  France  was 
diligent  to  sow  these  divisions  and  jealousies  amongst  them  at  home, 
so  was  he  no  less  industrious  in  fomenting  differences  between 
England  and  them,  as  knowing  very  well,  that  these  neighbouring 
poweils,  when  joined  together,  are  able  to  give  check  to  his  pride, 
and  set  bounds  to  his  ambition.  How  pleasing  a  sight  is  it  to  the 
French  king  to  see  them  engaged  one  against  each  ether,  and  p:ur« 
suing  his  interest  at  so  vast  an  expence  of  their  own  blood  and 
treasure  ?  The  last  war  between  those  two  states  was  some  difference 
about  matters  of  commerce,  and,  whilst  the  King  of  England  waa 
arming,  the  French  king  offered  to  engage  in  a  treaty  with  Holland, 
on  purpose  to  amuse  and  divert  them  from  putting  themselves  in  a 
posture  of  defence,  as  they  soon  after  perceived ;  when  France, 
instead  of  concluding  the  treaty,  begun  with  them,  and  declared 
himself  for  England ;  and,  whilst  the  latter  attacked  them  by  sea,  he 
invaded  their  country  with  a  puissant  army ;  and,  supposing  the 
conquest  of  those  provinces  indubitable,  they  had  before-hand  divided 
them  amongst  themselves,  England  being  to  have  for  its  share  all  the 
maritime  places,  and  France  all  the  rest ;  Amsterdam  only  proved  a 
bone  of  contention,  and  occasioned  some  difference  between  them, 
both  the  one  and  the  other  desiring  it  for  his  share ;  though  indeed 
they  had  no  reason  to  be  in  a  heat  about  it,  seeing  all  this  was  but 
reckoning  without  their  host,  God  preserving  it  from  falling  into 
either  of  their  hands.  Thus,  a  peace  being,  at  last,  concluded  with 
England,  the  spirit  of  France  was  at  work  again  to  withdraw  the 
states  from  their  allies ;  and,  finding  that  things  were  about  to  change 
face,  and  that  the  Dutch,  being  roused  by  a  discovery  of  the  artifices 
and  treachery  of  France,  began  to  look  about  them,  and  their 
troops,  having  a  good  general  f  at  the  head  of  them,  became  censr. 
derable  and  formidable,  he  thought  fit,  for  a  while,  to  dismiss  the 
lion  and  act  the  fox,  restoring  Maestricht  unto  them,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  peace  of  Nimeguen.  Since  which  time  that  king  has  con- 
tented himself  to  bark  afar  off,  and  was  so  apprehensive  of  the  States 
raising  the  last  six.thousand  men,  that  Count  D*Avaux  spared  nothing 
to  prevent  it,}:  and  will  do  so  still,  as  often  as  the  States  shall  go 

*  And  whocvrr  read*  of  the  nf  gottntioo*  of  Mr.  BelUle  in  Germany,  and  the  intrigue*  of 
Mt.  Chetardie  of  late  In  Mu8Cot>,  t:annot  tliink  that  these  two  qtiniatcn  hM  any  wiae-clhMt 
ill  the  artof  lyiiijg;,  treachery,  corruption,  and  treanon. 

t  WiUiam,  Prtuce  of  Orange.  ^  Did  not  Mr.  Feaelon  do  Uie  tame  lately  i 
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vbent  to  arm  themselTes,  becavse  that  would  stop  the  great  Lewii 
in  the  full  career  of  his  conquests,  and  make  Ms  desicns  to  proro 
aborthre*  I  say  again,  that  it  is  the  great  concern  of  Holland,  not 
to  sailer  the  Spanish  Netherlands  io  be  lost,  except  they  desire,  at 
the  same  time,  to  become  a  prey  to  the  usurper.  For,  how  easily 
will  he  find  an  occasion  of  quarrel  with  them?  and,  if  all  else  fail, 
Jie  will  make  out  his  pretensions  and  right  to  those  proTinces,  for 
that  they  formerly  belonged  to  Mary  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  First, 
Charles  the  Fifth,  and  afterwards  to  Philip  the  Second,  who  were, 
without  contest,  the  lawful  possessors  thereof,  and  that,  afterwards 
rebelling,  they  obtained,  by  force,  an  acknowledgment  of  their  being 
«  free  state.  He  will  protfer  to  maintain  them  in  all  their  liberties 
and  privileges,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  case  they 
willingly  submit  to  him  ;  which,  if  they  should  hearken  to,  he  will 
by  little  and  little  clip  their  franchises,  and  remove  all  protestaatf 
from  places  of  trust,  as  he  has  done  at  home ;  and,  if  they  yield  noi 
willingly,  he  will  attack  them  with  an  armed  hand,  as  he  did  ia 
.107^  being  sure  the  Roman  Catholick  Princes  will  not  oppose  him, 
because  he  has  blinded  their  eyes  with  the  false  pretence  of  religion. 
Bat,  if  the  house  of  Austria  be  not  airtre  betimes  of  the  snares  h^ 
•lays  for  them  under  these  specious  pretexts,  they  will  find  thenu 
•eWes  deewed,  when  it  is  too  late  to  recall  their  inadvertency. 

To  return  to  the  United  Provinces,  I  say,  they  ought,  next  t^ 
God,  not  to  rely  upon  any  thing  so  much  as  their  own  forces ;  an4 
liaving  nothing  so  much  to  fear  as  France,  they  ought  to  provide  and 
strengthen  themselves  against  his  power  chiefly,  who  hMS^  (or  this 
great  while,  been  plotting  and  contriving  their  final  overthrow,  pr^  at 
least,  the  bringing  of  them  so  low,  as  to  be  forced  to  depend  solely 
upon,  and  truckle  under .  him.  It  has  some  time  since  been  ob. 
served,  that  France  has  had  a  strong  desire  to  make  Holland  listen  to 
the  proposal  and  treaty,  which  the  wolf  in  the  fable  made  with  the 
sheep :  ^  Put  away  from  you  (said  the  wolf  to  those  harmless  crea* 
tares)  your  shepherd  and  dog,  and  we  will  make  an  alliance,  and 
^  live  in  love  and  amity  together.'  In  like  manner,  says  Lewis  tho 
Great,  ^  Dismiss  your  general,  and  disband  your  old  troops ;  for, 
*  to  what  purpose  those  unnecessary  charges  in  a  time  of  peace;  es* 
^  pecially  being  so  well  assured  of  our  friendship,  by  the  tnicA  I  am 
'  engaged  in,  and  the  word  of  a  king,  which  you  may  safely  rely  on^ 
'  that  we  will  live  in  all  amity  and  good  correspondence  with  you  ?* 
But  what  says  the  Italian:  ^  Trust  not,  if  thou  would'st  not  be 
<  cheated.'  So  that  it  is  still  safest  fpr  Holland  to  rely  wholly  on  itf 
own  strength,  and  to  have  always  a  good  fleet  at  sea,  to  serve  for  convoy 
and  cruising,  besides  a  reserve  in  readiness  to  join  them,  in  case  oi 
need.  A  good  navy  may  well  be  called  the  right  huna  of  that  go. 
vemment,  being  of  great  use  in  dispelling  many  clouds  and  ill  de« 
signs  which  France  hatcheth  against  his  neighbours..  And,  if  ever, 
Ahe  States  should  come  to  a  resolution,  continually  to  keep  in  pay 
at  certain  number  of  seamen,  to  be  ready  to  be  put  a.board  their  men 
.«f  vrar,  at  any  time,  this  would  produce  a  dpiible  effect. 

Xke  fifit  is,  that  the  States  would  always  have  men  repdy  at  bai|d| 
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«poB  occaiioii  (wMwut  the  «xpeDce  of  trouble  and  time  in  ndsin^  of 
them)  who,  by  their  oontimiftl  «mployiiieiity  would  be  trained  upy 
and  well  used  to  the  sea,  and  naval  conflicts. 

The  second  is,  that  by  this  means  they  would  not  fail  to  dntw  a 
great  number  of  seamen  from  the  neighbouring  coasts,  continual  pay 
being  no  small  encouragement  to  mariners,  to  betake  themselTes  to 
the  sorrioe  of  those  that  offer  it,  but  more  especially  the  States 
subjects,  in  foreign  service,  would  not  Hifl  to  return  to  their  own 
country,  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  being  maintained  all  the  year  round. 

To  effect  which,  the  States  need  only  to  publish  a  placart,  strictly 
anjokiing  all  seamen,  their  subjects,  in  fcreign  service,  to  return 
home.  True,  indeed,  it  is,  that  the  navy  of  France  will  but  be  little 
Ae  belter  for  it ;  for  I  dare  affirm,  they  can  fit  out  very  few  men  of 
war,  wilhottt  putting  some  I)utch  mariners,  especially  pilots,  a-board 
tiiem,  as  trustin|;  more  to  dieir  knowledge  and  experience  than  ihelr 
own,  w^ho  ^re  often  at  a  loss  in  long  voyages.  Which  good  and  whole, 
aome  reaoluHon,  whenever  the  States  shall  be  pleased  to  take,  you  will 
presently  see  the  spirit  of  France  strangely  exasperated  and  disturbed^ 
and  his  ambassador  running  from  one  city  to  anoUier,  to  represent  his 
master's  just  reasons  against  it.  But  it  is  hoped,tiuLt,  as  Count  D'AvauK 
has  much  laid  open  himself  to  an  obvious  discovery,  by  the  small  effrats 
his  promises  have  had  hitherto,  as  not  being  seasoned  with  tiie  salt  oC 
tru^  and  honesty  (the  main  thing  that  keeps  up  the  credit  and 
teputation  of  a  minister  in  foreign  countries)  so  he  will  do  nodiin^ 
but  catch  cold.  However,  I  cannot  deny,  but  the  French  king  U 
beholden  io  that  great  minister,  for  his  having  inspired  a  fondness  for 
France  into  the  minds  of  several  Of  the  States  subjects,  which  their 
Iprdships  have  no  reason  to  thank  hfan  for.  Besides  this,  France 
receives  no  small  service  from  the  Jesuits,  and  other  foreign  pHests^ 
residing  in  the  United  Provinces,  who  have  pensions  allowed  diem^ 
#0  pry  into,  and  engage  the  inclinations  of  many  there.  These  B^ieS 
«re  In  the  prince's  court,  where  they  have  friends,  by  whoSe  meant 
they  make  a  shift  to  pry  into  the  very  secrets  of  the  cabinet.  How 
many  of  this  sort  of  cattle  are  there  in  the  States  troops  and  garisonsl 
who  have  their  correspondents  at  ihe  Hague,  where  the  genern 
oHicie  of  intelligence  is  kept,  as  being  the  center  of  that  government*. 
This  is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  more  narrowly  looked  to,  these  sfnes 
being  no  other  but  tho  emissaries  of  France,  who  Is  always  restless^ 
and  spares  nothing  that  may  fiirther  his  designs.'  *  I  remember,  that 
not  long  since  four  dueatoons  i^  week  vrere  proffered  a  servant  of  a 
deputy  of  the  States,  only  to  report  what  he  beard  from  his  master, 
at  table,  or  in  conversation  with  odiers ;  but  the  servant,  with  shar^ 
words,  rejected  the  proffer,  as  became  an  honest  man. 

{This  instance  shews,  tibat  France  sets  upon  people  every  way,  mud 
d»t,  therefore,  one  had  need  always  to  stand  upon  his  gnard  t6 
avdd  the  blow.  I  have  also  observed,  that  there  are  another  sort  <ff 
petty  spies,  that  run  up  iand  down  the  chief  towns,  especially  the 
Hague,  daily  shifting  tiieir  ordinaries,  except  they  find  occasion  td 
stay  longer,  and  are  in  prospect  of  some  hdvantage  to'  be  reaped 
there,  of  whom  thosoi  who  are  obliged  to  frequent  «ueh  houseS| 
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o^^t  to  beware.  Others  intrude  themselves  into  companies,  or  resort 
to  the  court,  and  go  to  see  the  pifoce  and  princess  at  dinner  and  sup. 
per,  to  hear  and  see  what  is  said  or  done  there ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
hare  heard  or  seen  anj  thing  of  concern,  you  see  them  run  like  foot, 
boys  to  the  French  ambassador,  who,  for  a  reward,  inyites  them  to  stay 
and  eat  with  him,  he  now  entertaining  scarce  any  but  such  at  his  table. 
I  could  name  adoxen  of  them  who,  to  ray  knowlec^,  are  employed 
in  this  way,  besides  those  that  do  it  more  secretly,  and  go  to 
the  offering  only  at  night,  and  through  the  stable^oor. 

Count  de  Caravas,  one  of  these  spies  of  great  note,  though,  in  my 
judgment,  of  as  littje  use,  was  not  so  cautious,  who,  coming  from 
court,  would  go  into  the  ambassador's  at  the  fore-door,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  to  communicate  to  him  his  collections.  Two 
persons,  whom  I  know  to  be  Jesuits,  though  in  the  garb  of  officers, 
resort  'every  day  to  the  prioce*«  risinj^  diniier,  and  aupper,  and  cop; 
tinually  attend  the  court,  where  they  have  so  many  friends,  or  at 
least  so  much  cunning,  as  to  be  able  to  procure  their  Qitholick  friends 
some  employment,  who  are  all  emissaries  of  France,  and  wholly 
deroted  to  the  service  of  that  king.  Others  have  put  thenisehres  to 
serve  even  in  the  kitchen,  where  such  sort  of  cattle  are  very  dangeroul. 
TherafoTB,  I  cosclode,  that  botii  the  States  and  Prince  of  Orange 
oi^kt  even  in  «li  respects,  and  at  all  times,  to  be  very  cautious  of 
the  wvclud  Mid  uadiristiaB  maxims  and  designs  of  France^  the  king 
Itimaeff  being  a  lafee  and  peijuved  person,  who,  under  pretence  c^ 
«tlabli«hing  die  Roman  Calbolick  religion  every  where  (though  by  his 
ifioked  life  and  branch  of  ihith  he  denies  all  religion)  has  no  othet 
aim,  but  to  eltead  his  doninion  to  the  tfttermost  bounds  of  Europo^^ 
and  to  that  eodio  destroy  first  all  the  protestant  princes,  and  thei^ 
ihe  Rabhui  GaUsoliok  too,  that'  so  be  may  cause  Jdmself  to  be  pro. 
claimed  not  the  Emperor  of  the  Romans  only,  but  of  all  Europe ; 
ftod  certain  k  is,  ^hat  nothing 'can  serve  him  as  a  bridge  to  the  uni. 
versal  monarchy,  but  Holland,  which,  from  hts  Versailles,  he  looks 
ttpoB  with  a  most  «Bvioa8  eye.  So  that  the  States  and  people  of 
those  provinces  ha<ve  great  reason  to  mind  the  advice  of  our  Saviour 
to  the  Jews  :  '  Wateh,  for  yon  know  not  what  hour  the  thief  wHl 
come.'  To  which  I  add :  ^  Be  ready,  therefore,  to  oppose liim  when 
he  shiLll  come  to  break  into  the  house,  and  usurp  his  neighbour's 
territories ;  and  be  sure  to  look  upon  France  as  a  sworn  enemy  to 
repnblicks,  and  the  plague  and  scourge  of  all  that  will  not  yield 
their  liberties  «p  to  hlou' 

True  it  is,  he  fears  the  States,  mmre  than  he  loves  tfatm ;  care', 
therefore^  must  be  taken,  to  be  always  in  such  a.coodilion  as  may 
still  keep  him  so,  and  to  make  him  know  himsrif,  wheBtv»r  he  flhuU 
so  far  forget  himself,  as  to  meddle  with  what  he  has  nothing  Jkp  do,^ 
All  die  renNmstrances  made  by  Count  d'Avaux,  as  soon  as  he  see| 
die  Stirtes  putting  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  must  not  b^ 
■Anded,  8S  being  merely  upon  design ;  for  we  may  be  sure  that 
mialsier  would  not  make  jtfiem,  were  it  not  for  the  promoting  of  hif 
■mslor^.laterests. 
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THE    WATERS    OF    TUNBRIDGU. 

WRITTEN  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR  i 
Bt  Pat.  Mjdjn^  M.  D. 

TfmporibnB  mrdirina  joTatt  data  tempore  prodest, 
Et  data  non  apto  (cnlpore  Lympba  nocet. 

fFrom  a  quarto^  containing  ^  pages,  printed  at  London^  tor  ^ 

Attthor,  in  1687.] 
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Mt  Lord, 


T  was  yonr  honoor's  pleasure  to  ask  my  judgment,  cooeemiog 
Tunbridge  waters,  becaute  I  often  recommend  mj  patients  to  tbem  ; 
which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  inferior  in  medicinal  Tertnes  to  any 
spaw  of  that  kind  ;  for  by  their  effects,  which  is  an  *  after-demoa* 
ptration,  they  are  impregnated  with  a  chalcanthous  or  ritriolate juice; 
which,  with  its  sulphureous  particles,  irritates  and  moves  the  belly 
to  a  blackish  excretion,  and,  by  frequent  drinking  thereof,  black* 
eneth  the  tongue,  because  this  member,  being  of  a  spongy  substance^ 
imbibes  some  sooty  sulphureous  minims  into  its  porosity,  occasioning 
this  tincture. 

Thro',  its  more  subtle  piercing  chalcanthous  spiritay  it  proTokea 
urine  in  a  plentiful  manner. 

To  these  is  admixed  some  fermgineous  juice,  that  contains  a  great 
deal  of  the  volatile  salt,  which  is  it  that  is  dissolved  in  the  chalylMBte 
wine,  now  so  much  in  vogue  amongst  physicians. 

Hi9  aquhferrum  inesse  videtur  inprindpuB  solutis  unde  carum 
vi9  chtdyheata  intimius  sanguine  permisceturj  ^  potentius  morpoi 
txpugnatj  quoin  ferrum  quocunque  demum  artificio  nobilitaium. 

^  These  waters  seem  to  contain  iron  in  its  unconcrete  and  seminal 
^  principles,  whereupon  di'eir  chalybeate  vertoe  is  more  intirely  mixed 

*  with  the  blood,  and  more  powerfully  attacks  diseases,  than,  iron 

*  prepared  to  the  best  advantage  can.'  Dr.  Stosnhax. 

^  Mars  in  itself  consists  chiefly  of  salt,  sulphur,  and  earth.  It 
f  has  very  little  of  spirit  and  water,  and  particles  of  the  former  ele« 
^  ments,  especially  the  sulphureous  and  saline  in  the  mixture  com* 

*  bined  together  with  earth,  remain  wholly  fixed ;  but  being  loosed 

*  and  divided  from  each  other  (as  in  these  waters)  have  a  very  eiBcB4 
^  cious  energy.'  Dr.  Willis  de  Chal^heatii* 

•  PenonUrativo  a  poiteriori. 
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-In  them  galls  sharen,  6r  oaluleaTes  added ;  or^  1>y  pouring  io 
them  some  infasion  of  tea  made  in  water,  the^  will  become  of  ad* 
atro-purpdreous  colour  \  to  which,  instilling  some  drops  of  spirit  of 
titriol,  or  p9uring  thereunto  some  sherry,  they  become  dear  again 
And  redintegrate  their  pristine  colour*  On  the  surface  of  iSx^^  wa« 
ters  there  is  a  grey  film  in  the  morning ;  tiiey  haye  a  roughness  in  the 
month  ;  with  them  no  arsenical  vapours  are  intermixed,  but,  ^void  of 
aU  noxious  quality,  are  limpid  and  salu^iferous  ;  many  do  daily  re« 
c^Te  benefit  by  the  use  of  them,  wherefore,,  by  *  the  concurnence  of 
these  appearances,  they  have  thecharacterlBtickof  a  good  and^hole* 
•ome  spaw.  ^ 

'  As  for  their  vertues  and  properties  in  physick,  I  beliere,  if  there^ 
be  any  such  remedy  in  being  as  s.  panpharmacony  or  universal  reme« 
dy,  it  ts  here;  for  even  as  soap,  put  to  foul  linnen  with  water, 
purgeth  and  cleanseth  all  filth,  and  maketh  them  to  become  white 
again ;  so  these  waters  wifh  their  saponary  and  detersive  quality. 
dean  all  the  whole  microcosm  or  body  of  man  from  all  feculency, 
and  impurities.  Vid.  the  first  region,  by  stool;  the  second,  by 
urine ;  the  third,  by  transpiration,  sending  forth  from  the  center  to 
the  circumference  many  sooty  and  fetid  efiluTiuins,  which,  in  some*, 
colour  their  shirts  blackish;  f  an  observable  quantity  of  this  liquid, 
fubstance,  gliding  through  the  inner  passages  of  the  bowels^ 
Brushes  off  the  peccant  humours  that  stagnate  in  their  proper  chan«, 
liels,  and  roots  out  the  cause  and  origin  of  diseases.  The  acidulte 
also  dissolve  tartarous  and  viscous  matter,  and  correct  the  hot  indis*^ 
position  of  the  liver  and  kidnies.  See  the  author  Fridericus  Las^ 
ihu  in  ConcUUs  Media's. 

Wherefore  the  use  of  these  waters  have  deservedly  gained  a  great 
^eem  and  reputation  in  curing  many  chronick  and  rebellious. dis<^ 
cases,  which  are  accounted  the  shame'  of  physicians ;  for  they  cure^ 
^ven  to  a  miracle,  such  as  are  quite  given  over  by  doctora;  they  .may. 
'ftrell  be  called  aquas  vOw^  or  waters  of  life,  because  they  restora 
men  to  life,  and  make  them  live  twice;  %  ^^  ^njoy  ^<^^r  former  health 
la  to. live  again,  for  sickness,  and  neutrality  of  health,  as  the  Greeks 
^Ay,  is  but  B»o(  a^iftloc,  ^  to  live  without  life;'  wherefore  §  life  ia 
tkoi  only  \o  live  and  breathe,  but  also  iiy  have  perfect  health ;  an^ 
that  is  got  here  by  drinking.  ^ 

,  I  Physicians,  when  they  have  dred  their  miserable  afflicted  pa^ 
fients  with  tedious  and  chargeable  courses  of  physick  (findiug.all 
ways  else  unsuccessful)  at  last  send  them  to  these  waters,  which  they;' 
lay  hold  of,  as  a  sacred  anchor,  for  they  are  the  most  efficacious  anc^ 
powerful  remedy  against  the  greatest  and  most  inveterate  diseases,  by, 

;  ■  ■    • 

.•  fvB^nmM  phaliionienoQ.  .    .  .v 

t  Hftram  cnim  ralMtahUa  li(t«M»nolMidA'q«aotitu,  per  IntiniM  tttceram  recctsiit  prster^ 

aorat.  pcccutet  et  in  umpriU  piinltelU  ttagnantM  vuccos  cgregie  ererrkm^rbQniaique  ett^ 

fiHB •vcrroBcat,  mmtertan tarUmutt  etvtoconmdUtoltitf  hepstU iiiioqac tt  fcttum  calldsri^ 

toumpeciem  conirit.  ^   , 

'  t  Qnic  vita  uviod  potie  fnii  ert  bit  vlfere.  ■      , 

*  %  li«nettTifcre,  Md  ben«  valere,  Vltsv  Jtftenicl.  *_* 

.  I  Ad  hu  aquM  medfci^  pi»»tqaun  ^W'^  magno  et  tumptnoto  mcdlcavMBtonim  apptf»ti| 

l^go  tempore  defatlcaniBt,  cum  vident  ret  »ibi  ex  Toto  non  laccedeTC,  miterot  reiegant,  ttii* 

^oMi  ad  Mcram  ancooram )  ■unt.eniro  efHcaciMimnin  et  potentUtimum  reroedhiia  -adpra|p« 

fAoos  fTTBTiuimoe'  mortlot  a  t)cb  coiiceMa1n»  ti  des^tra  aa^u  porrifantiarf  <|aod  pott^  c^ 

MimitlilvnnlbiM.  •-    .   / 
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the  appoiotment  of  Almighty  God,  proTided  they  are  made  use  of  in 
a  due  and  right  manner;  which  the  poet  expresses  in  these  words: 

Publica  morborum  requiesj  commune  mederUum 
AuxUium^  prcesefu  numen,  inemptaque  saluty 

Amiiium  reparant  lympkU  impune  vigorem^ 
Pacaturque  wgro  luxuriante  dolor* 

^  Diseases  publick  ease ;  a  common  heal, 
^  A  free,  cost  health ;  a  God  does  never  fail, 
'  Vigour  to  men  restore  with  ease,  avail, 
^  All  pain  in  wanton  patients  does  assail.' 

'  Dut  if  you  take  them  in  the  left  hand,  or  by  the  wrong  handle, 
5  they  cause  thousands  of  diseases,  and  hasten  even  death  itself.' 

Fredericus  Lossius  in  Conciliis  de  Morbis  Hypochondriacii. 

*  Chalybefttes  cure  not  so  much  by  opening  obstructions  of  the 
▼iscera,  as  by  depressing  the  exaltations  of  sulphur  and  fixed  salts, 
and  by  volatilising  the  blood  much  depauperated  and  made  effete  as 
in  cachectick  bodies ;  for  they  communicate  a  volatile  sort  of  fer. . 
ment,  as  a  spur  to  the  effete  and  languid  mass  of  blood,  by  which 
the'  spirits,  that  before  lay  gasping,  as  it  were,  and  pressed  down 
with  their  own  weight,  are  excited  and  made  more  lively,  by  in. 
rigorating  the  blood,  and  renewing  the  ferment ;  for,  as  soon  as  cha« 
l3rbeate  medicines  are  made  use  of  in  the  green.sickness,  the  pulse 
becomes  suddenly  greater  and  quicker ;  the  external  parts  of  the 
body  grow  hot ;  the  face  is  no  longer  pale  and  dead  coloured,  bat 
fresh  and  purpled  with  blood  itself. 

Betwixt  the  ferment  of  the  stomach  and  chalybeates,  there  is  a 
mutual  conflict,  as  appears  by  the  nidorolent  belches  and  eructa.^ 
tioni  after  taking  them,  as  if  one  had  eaten  hard  fried  eggs;  in  this 
reaction  chalybeates  undergo  a  dissolution  within  the  viscera  of  con. 
coction,  and  the  active  particles,  both  sulphureous  and  saline,  dis- 
play themselves,  and,  mixing  with  the  nutritive  juice,  are  carried 
into  the  blood  which  they  inactuate. 

Chalybeate  waters,  by  their  many  and  divers  seminary  princi- 
ples with  which  they  are  embryouated,  are  very  powerful  and  effica- 
cious in  curing  of  many  and  divers  diseases,  though  they  be  of  a 
contrary  nature,  and.  disposition ;  for  they  serve  not  only  as  a  bridle, 
but  also  as  a  spur ;  yet,  I  would  not  advise  them  to  be  drank  indif- 
ferently by  all  constitutions  and  sexes,  without  the  advice  of  a  phy- 
sician, who,  by  his  prudent  conduct  and  management,  weighing 
all  f  indications,  contra-indications,  and  co-indications  according  to 
discretion,  may  obviate  all  symptoms  that  may  arise,  and  thereby 
render  them  more  useful  and  effectual;  the  potation  of  waters,  thys 
circumstantiaied,  may  deserve  to  be  called  the  moat  powerful  band 
of  God;  and  keep  their  reputation  untainted;  but,  without  this  can*' 

*  Etenlm  lUMts  tannilRca  efliete  et  Isni^uMeenti  ToUtile  qnoddam  fermentam,  sea  cmlca- 
ritf  subdit,  ft  quo  ezcUantur  et  quati  erif  untur  tplritus  ftnteft  jftceotcs  et  mo  pondere 

pret^:  tftft|nalneBi  vfgDnit  <>}Qiqae  vim  fif**^^'  redintegrftt :  nftm,  qaotiei  chalybeftU  la. 
ChldMMi  mh  febre  albft  vel  amfttoiift  proptnantnr,  ptiltus  derepente  ni^or  fit  et  cderior :  -ex*' 
levfom  corporii  inadeteuiit,  furies  nou  ftmplhia  palUdA  et  morti  coaorior,  wd  Tivida  CCOli 
turetttBgttlnepatpttCftta.   Fnitrieiu  Ifimim. 
t  lUcri^iieMy. 
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tiOD,  ihej  may  prove  a  sword  in  a  madman's  hand^  and  not  at  all 
anxiliaiy,  but  pernicious  and  hurtful ;  hence  comes  the  saying,  * 

*  That  steel  is  the  worst  instrument  of  death,  and  best  of  life;'  where* 
fore  our  learned  and  well-experienced  doctors  now-a^days  abbreTi. 
At^  the  tedious  and  yarious  theraupeutick  method  of  physick,  and  ii| 
ii^tt  of  it  prescribe  their  patients  only  a  chalybeate  course,  to  satisfy 
wXi  intentions,  judging  it  to  be  instar  omnium,  or  equivalent  to  all 
other  prescriptions,  +  and,  as  a  learned  physician  was  wont  to  say; 

*  As  true  as  steel.* 

The  sanative  rertues  and  energies  of  those  waters  are  beyond  any 
polifpkttrmacon  prescription  imaginable,  being  rery  prevalent  against 
frequent  giddiness  and  scotomia,  passions  of  the  heart,  and  fainting 
of  spirits,  with  a  fear  and  dread,  as  it  were,  of  present  death.  In 
hypochondriacal  and  hysterick  fits,  by  suppressing  the  anathymicu 
ns  of  ill  vapours,  and  hindering  damps  to  exhale  to  the  head  and 
heart,  no  remedy  more  effectual.  In  scurvy,  which  is  an  endemick 
disease,  it  is  an  Appropriated  and  specifick  remedy,  -by  correcting 
the  depraved  ferments,  and  dulcifying  the  blood.  In  hemorrhages, 
taken  with  adrice,  it  is  of  great  strength  and  force ;  in  both  obstruo. 
tions  and  overflowing  of  the  terms  also,  an  excellent  remedy.  It  is 
good  against  all  obstructions  of  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery  : 
leucophlegmoHa,  febris  alba,  seu  aniatdria,  or  green-sickness, 
stone,  and  gravel;  nay ,  it  cures  hydrophobia,  or  the  disease,  called 
^  the  fear  of  water,'  commonly  contracted  by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,^ 
methodically  drank. 

Moreover,  these  waters  are  endowed  with  an  admirable  and  pow* 
erfnl  faculty,  in  rendering  those  who  drink  of  them  fruitful  and  pro* 
lifick ;  by  reason  of  their  spirituous  ferment,  they  enliven,  invigorate^ 
and  actuate  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  the  nobler  parts  of  the  body 
and  spirits  thereof:  Likewise  reduce  them  from  a  saline  or  sulphu. 
reotts  dyscrasy,  and  sometimes  from  both,  to  a  sweet  balsamick,  spi* 
ritnous,  and  sanguineous  temperament,  %  which  naturally  incites  and 
inspires  men  and  women  to  amorous  emotions  and  titillations,  being 
previous  dispositions,  enabling  them  to  procreation.  This  may  be  the 
aitiology  of  this  product  in  some  sense. 

Venus  comes  from  the  salt  sea,  through  many  crannies,  interstices, 
pores  of  the  earth,  and  dangerous  precipices,  foaming  to  meet  her 
beloved  Mars  in  the  boweU  of  the  earth ;  whom  she  no  sooner  em. 
braces,  but  she  is  impregnated  and  big  with  a  valiant  hero,  in  the  bed 
of  honour,  with  no  insipid  delight :  from  thence,  soon  after  this  di. 
gression,  she  rises  triumphing  in  our  hemisphere  at  Tunbridge,gener. 
ously  imparting  and  distributing  this  impregnative  faculty  to  her  vo« 
taries,  in  order  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  mankind.^ 

To  her.  Mars,  in  a  poetical  rhapsody,  speaks : 

Tu  Dea  !  tu  rerum  nqturam  sola  gubernas^ 

Nee  sine  te  qutctquamj  dias  in  luminis  oras^ 
Exoritur  :  nee  sit  latum  nee  amabile  quiCquqm, 

*  iytfiniuniniortUfedoi>\lmttinTi^!nsmimenluqi> 

t  t7t  hujtts  vehitl  "panacese  u»ns  caetera  po»«tt  exdntare  medlcamenta. 

t  ActioBcs  sequuntur  teipperamcnturo  corporis.       |  Omne  bonuni  tttLcoaimaoicatliniai 
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^  Thou  goddess  1  tnrnest  Nature's  wheel, 

<  To  Uiee  all  beings  do  appeal ; 
*  Without  thee,  neidierjoy  nor  lore  ve  feel. 

'  So  passionate  was  be  for  a  married  Venus :  To  these  lines  I  may 
Unnex  a  poetical  hypothesis,  de  aquis  chalybeatis^  or  chalybeate  wa* 
ters,  made  by  a  learned  and  ingenious  man,  alluding  to  the  preced* 
tng  discourse: 

Quid  volet  ohdurum  ptadde  dissoivere  Mariem  •' 

Ecce  Venus  mudidans  tnollit  amore  Deum» 
Spuma  maris  transit  telluris  sedula  rimas^ 

Quemq;  ardetjuvenem ;  qucmi  ubiq;  furens* 
Jfon  erit  ergo  novum  si  nostris  emicet  undisj 

Hie  Mortem  exuUans  convenit  ilia  suum* 
Salsis  in  terra  thalamo  complexibus  humeniy 

Surgit  &;  explosus  colliquefactus  amor. 
Hinc  tantis  digncB ferrates  laudibus  undas : 

Marsprabet  robur :  dat  Venus  alma  decus. 
Hue  queis  forma  peril :  huc^  huc^  properate puelloff 

Vospulchras  reddit  Candida  lympha  Deas. 
Hucproperate  senes,  curvans  quos  deprimet  atas^ 

Ecce  Dei  vires  exhibet  unda  sui, 
Ventriculos  imphte  mares:  implete puella^ 

Quos  bibitisfontes  rivus  amoris  erunt. 
Posthac  de  Baccho  sileant  proverbia :  friget 

Non  sine  Lenao^  sedsine  Marie  Venus. 

What  thing  can  reach  Mars  his  hard  heart? 
^  'Tis  Venus  only  has  the  dart. 
The  foaming  sea  finds  Terra's  chinks, 
^  And  mad  with  love  Into  'em  sinks. 
'Tis  nothing  strange  if  Venus  rise, 
'  And  both  in  joy,  here,  sympathise. 
Moisten'd  in  salt  embraces  bed, 
^  She  melted,  rising  rears  her  head. 
Hence  waters  fame  of  iron  race, 
^  Mars  gires  the  strength,  Venus  the  grace; 
Come  hither,  dames,  whose  beauties  fade, 
^  A  goddess  in  a  trice  is  made. 
Come  hither,  old,  whom  age  has  bent, 
^  God's  power  is  omnipotent. 
Drink,  men  and  women,  drink  and  swell, 
^  You  can't  drink  dry  kind  Cupid's  well. 
Drink,  sirs  and  ladies ;  he,  she  doTe, 
^  Wliat  here  you  drink,  increases  lore. 
No  more  of  Bacchus  ^  Venus  chill 
^  Appears,  when  Mars  has  no  good-wilU 
^  Nay,  only  then,  to  say  I'm  bold, 
'  Venus  is  so,  when  Mars  is  cpld. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  encomiums  of  the  winters,  yet  some  m 
W  opiniDn,  they  are  not  proper  in  some  kind  of  maladies:  a^ia 
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«  rheomadsm^iior  in  hectick  feren^or  censnmpdonff:  first,  by  reason 
•f  the  ill  success  they  are  wont  to  have  in  using  these  waters,  Se^ 
condly,  because  in  them  the  parts  are  much  weakened,  and  nature 
cannot  throw  off  the  ^lut  of  waters  sent  into  the  blood.  In  rheuma^ 
tidL  persons  the  nervous  juice  degenerates  from  its  crasis,  and  nok 
clines  to  a  sharpish  nature,  and  is  wont  to  be  perrerted  by  the  fluid 
salts  of  the  spaw.waters :  as  Dr,  Willis  well  obsenres,  ^  as  for  hecticks^ 
^  they  are  commonly  of  a  fine  texture  of  body,  much  distempered  with 
'  heat,  dryness,  and  costheness ;  all  which  symptoms  are  rather  in* 
^  creased  by  chalybeates,  than  abated :'  wherefore  the  learned  Dr» 
Willis,  in  his  chapter  of  chalybeates,  says, '  that  steel  is  not  very  pro* 
^  per  in  yery  hot  and  spirituous  blood,  nor  where  the  bowels  are  of  m 
^  hot  temperament  f  neither  are  these  waters  good,  but  rather  hurtfu) 
to  those  who  are  in  perfect  health,  according  to  Hippocrates's  senti* 
ments,  who  says,  medicamerUa  non  conveniunt  sums :  medlcamentt 
are  not  convenient  for  sound  and  healthy  persons.  Moreover,  they 
are  judged  not  proper  for  women  with  child ;  because  whatever 
provokes  urine,  as  these  waters  do,  provokes  also  the  terms  ;  and 
whatever  provokes  them  in  women,  causes  miscarriage;  therefore 
iiot  fit  for  them  in  this  circumstance. 

.  Old  and  ancient  persons  are  not  to  be  too  bold  in  drinking  thew 
waters,  because  their  ferments,  and  natural  faculties,  are  much 
debilitated  by  decay  of  nature,  and  not  sufficient  to  exert  their 
function,  in  distributing  these  waters,  which,  if  remaining  in  the 
body,  and  not  carried  off,  suffocate  the  vital  flames  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  :  wine  therefore  for  them  is  most  convenient.  *  For  Grod 
has  given  wine  as  a  physicluhelp  against  the  morose  austerity  of 
age,  that,  by  the  moderate  use  thereof,  old  men  may,  in  a  manner^ 
renew  their  lives,  and  forget  their  achs ;  even  the  habit  of  the  mind, 
from  a-  hardened  condition,  is  become  soft,  as  iron,  by  the  help  of 
fire,  is  made  more  tractable ;  whereupon  wine  is  called  lac  senum^ 
the  old  man's  milk. 

.  The  methoid,  which  is  to  be  observed  in  drinking  these  waters,  is  aa 
felioweth :  First,  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days  every  morning  Epsom 
or  North.Hall  waters,  to  purge  the  body,  and  prepare  it  in  order  ta 
iTunbridge ;  for,  unless  the  first  passages  are  cleansed,  medicines, 
designed  for  any  use,  will  be  depraved  by  the  filth  residing  in  them^ 
These  purging  waters  n^iy  be  drank  to  three  or  four  pints,  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  altered  with  milk.  This  being  done,  drink  of 
Tunbridge,  walking  gently  to  the  fountain-head,  f  For  waters  are 
more  pleasant  and  profitable,  taken  at  the  fountain.Jiead ;  whenco 
once  removed,  they  lose  their  vivifick  spirits,  in  which  all  vertu^ 
does  reside ;  which  afterwards  no  diligence  can  recover.^ 

For,  being  impregnated  with  spirituous  and  volatile  exhalatiooS|^ 
they  easily  lose  their  vertue  by  the  avol^tloa  of  fugitive  parta  being 

^  Deai  mtm  Tinnm  hominltms  quul  nnxSItani  adyenam  tenectuttt  aoiterHfttetn  phftrmftcniA 
iMvitn*  est,  ut  revivUcere  videantur,  &  moeatittae  oblWio  capiat :  atqj  ipse  aoiini  habitui^ 
^oll)*  e  daro  factus  ot  ferram  igni  impositum,  tractabilior  lat«  und«  ? inain  a  nonnuUa  lac 
avnam  nominatar.    LomIim. 

t  Nam  dtilcius  &  atiltas  ex  fonte  btbuntnr :  delate  enim  ex  pruprili  fontlbai  fleii  imh 
Wtttto  imtttaQt  tWIScos  illos  SBirttus  in  quoq;  omnis  TiTaiaenv  vi^  COi)«istJi|^  gUjM  iMlUo 
i^fort  restiti^i  poutt.    AtccMu  de  Thermu. 
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carried  at  a  distance :  That  they  are  embodied  with  such  subtHe 
p&rts,  yoa  may  experience  it  sensibly,  by  putting  a  bottle  half  fhll  of 
them,  abont  sun.rising,  to  your  eyes;  and  from  thence  you  wilt 
perceive  such  emanations  of  effluTiums  to  come  analogous  to  those  of 
orange-peel  when  squeesed,  as  will  stimulate  and  irritate  the  tender 
tnnicles  of  your  eyes.  This  I  have  by  tradition  from  a  physician^ 
who  for  many  years  frequented  Tunbridge,  and  made  great  scrutinjr 
into  the  nature  and  idiosyncrasia  of  these  waters  ;  yet  this  I  knowj 
that  chalybeate  waters  in  long  deportation,  or  being  some  space  of 
time  out  of  the  fountain,  will  not  tinge  with  galls  or  oaken  leaves,  at 
least  not  so  intensely  as  before ;  whence  I  deduce  tlmt,  in  carriage 
to  some  distance,  or  being  long  out  of  the  fountain,  they  are  divested 
of  their  martial,  and  consequently  medicinal  power.* 
'  They  are  to  be  drank  gradually,  and  with  leisut^,  not  in  great 
draughts,  with  little  or  no  intermission,  because  they  are  chiefly 
prescribed  to  purify  and  keep  in  its  due  crasis  the  blood  and  nervous 
juice,  to  open  obstructions,  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  nervaui 
plexus:  Now  this  they  effect,  by  insinuating  subtile  and  active  par. 
tides,  of  a  diiferent  stftte  and  origin,  into  the  morbifiok  mineroy 
conquering  and  subduing  saline  and  irritative  particles  residing  m 
the  blood,  and  carrying  some  forth  as  prisoners,  by  urine.  This 
mutual  +  contest,  betwixt  the  combatants  of  chalybeates  and  their 
antagonist,  cannot  be  expected  to  be  at  an  end  in  haste,  or  in  % 
short  space  of  timfe ;  but  after  many  attacks  ^nd  several  collisions, 
and^  as  I  may  say,  broken  pates  :  but  precipitate  drinking  destroys 
all  these  intentions,  and  leaves  no  time  for  alteration,  assimilation, 
or  mortification  of  particles  of  a  different  nature  and  figure ;  where, 
fore  it  is  better  to  %  hnsten  slowly,  and  drink  them  leisurely,  with 
due  intervals. 

'^  Moreover,  great  draughts  are  generally  held  pernicious,  destrac^ 
tive,  and  rather  oppressing  than  alleviating  nature ;  and,  considering 
these  waters  are  not  vertuated  so  much  by  their  quantity  as  quality 
inherent  in  them,  the  body  participates  more  of  the  latter,  frequently 
drinking  a  little,  than  by  pouring  in  a  vast  and  stupehdious  quantity 
bt  one  time,  like  Tricongius  Mediolanensis^  who  drank  three  gallon^ 
Bt  one  draught,  and  from  thence  took  his  name. 

The  compass  of  time,  ^herein  the  waters  are  usually  drank,  is  an 
hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  walking  betwixt  whiles  moderately,! 
tfU  you  look  red,  but  not  sweat,  lest  you  divert  them  from  the  uri, 
nary  passage  to  the  periphery  of  the  body,  for  tlie  same  matter  goeth 
t)y  swe^t  as  by  urjne,  and  cause  too  great  an  effervescency  in  the 
blood. 

The  measure  of  time  to  continue  tl^e  drinking  of  these  waters,  fbr 
good  effect,  is  commonly  a  month,  or  six  weeks:  but,  by  the 
authority  of  Claudinus,  and  many  other  doctors,  we  may  contmue  « 
^tcel  course  for  tlie  space  of  a  year :  Why  not  a  fortiori^  or  much 

•  Unumquodq;  quo  magis  clortKatur  a  prlocipto  eo  magls  langnetcit.        t  rufxfAax^' 
'    X  9invh  0^a9itit.     Fistina  lentc  Hippes,  omne  nimlum  naiunc  iniinicum>   qnoil  Ten> 
^ponlaiim  lit,  (otum  est,  prxsertim  si  ab  uno  ad  aliud  proRrcdiatu|. 
^  AU  rubpr«m  8«d  nofi  ad  sydorein. 
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UMre,  die  use  of  these  waters  with  as  much  safety  and  benefit,  they 
oefng  the  most  perfect  course  of  steel ;  because  here  the  elements  of 
steel  are  in  unconcrete  and  seminal  principles,  and  display  them. 
MlTes,  as  I  before  mentioned  out  of  Dr.  Sydenham :  Supposing,  ia 
this  administration,  there  be  respect  had  to  the  patient's  strength^ 
disease,  euphory,  or  welUbearing,  temperament  of  the  air,  and  other 
circumstances. 

They  are  to  be  taken,  ipradually  increasing  and  lessening  the  dose 
at  the  beginning,  and  before  the  end  of  the  whole  space  of  time 
appointed  for  the  taking  of  them.  In  reference  to  the  number  of 
glasses,  in  my  judgment,  you  may  make  it  either  odd,  or  even : 
tho'  some  philosophers,  who  are  of  opinion,  that  all  things  are  com. 
posed  of  number,  prefer  tiie  odd  before  the  other,  and  attribute  to  it 
a  great  efficacy  and  perfection,  especially  in  matters  of  physick : 
wherefore  it  is  that  many  doctors  prescribe  always  an  odd  pill,  an 
odd  draught,  or  drop,  to  be  taken  by  their  patients.  For  the  per. 
fection  thereof,  they  alledge  these  following  numbers.  As  seven 
planets,  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  nine  muses,  God  is  three  and 
one  ;*  with  many  other  examples,  which,  for  brevity,  I  supersede^ 
and  let  them  abound  in  their  own  sense. 

If  there  fall  rain,  then  the  waters  are  not  seasonable,  because  they 
will  be  too  much  diluted  and  weakened ;  but  a  little  wet  idbes  no 
harm,  but  rather  good,  because  it  washes  the  salt  in  the  f  crannies 
and  interstices  of  the  earth  into  the  fountain,  and  more  intensely 
impregnates  them^ 

To  correct  the  crudities  and  rawness  of  the  waters,  and  to  acce- 
lerate their  passing,  carraway  confects,  and  such  like  candied  seed? 
masticated,  are  very  good,  and  much  commended,  taken  betwixt 
whiles :  likewise  a  glass  of  small  white.wine  is  a  proper  vehicle ; 
and  for  all  those  who  are  inured  to  tobacco  X  nothing  better  than  a 
pipe  of  it  for  this  effect,  taken  betwixt  whiles.  Those,  to  whom  it  is 
offensive,  taken  alone,  may  add  thereunto  some  tea  leaves,  or  catechu, 
to  qualify  the  ingratefulness  thereof,  and  render  it  inoffensive,  taken 
pipe-wise.  This  warms  the  stomach  without  mixing  any  heterogene. 
ous  body  with  the  waters,  that  may  obstruct  their  distribution  and 
passing,  for  it  rarefies  the  pores  and  meatus  in  order  thereunto. 

It  is  observed,  that,  in  some,  the  waters,  being  drunk  at  the 
fountain-head,  either  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  ot  indispou 
sition  of  patient,  will  not  easily  pass,  but  remain  too  long  in  the 
body,  to  fheir  great  prejudice  and  detriment.  To  these  persons  my 
advice  is,  to  drink  them  in  their  warm  bed,  without  sleeping  (whidi 
binders  all  evacuation)  for,  as  I  said  before,  the  gentle  beat  of  bed 
dilates  the  passage,  and  consequentiy  the  distribution  of  the  waters 
is  much  facilitated. 

The  regimen,  which  is  observed  in  eating  and  drinking  at  those 
waters,  is  as  foUoweth :  first,  eschew  all  gross  and  obstructive  mes^ttf, 
as,  pork,  beef,  duck,  pudding,  sausages ;  all  fried  victuals,  as,  eggs^ 

#  Karaero  Deui  Impare  nndet.  t  Vlrtns  unltn  fortior  •«  ipsa  dlipeiu* 

t  Nulla  saluttfero  pne&tantior  herba  tabaco. 
Interpone  tuia  interdum  pocula  fumb. 
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^llopfl  of  bacon,  most  sorts  of  fish  and  salads;  all  soused  aojl 
pickled  meats,  as,  anchovies,  cucumbers,  &c.  refrain  from  milk,  and 
all  milk.meats ;  eat  no  roots,  or  any  sort  of  fruit;  let  your  meat  be 
pf  easy  digestion,  and  nutritiye,  as  the  Greeks  say,  iv^v/aa*  mm 
iroX^Tpcf  &i.  Keep  no  days  of  fast  or  abstinence,  during  this  time,  it 
I  may  advise  you  as  a  physician,  and  not  as  a  casuist,  lest  I  incroach 
upon  another's  province,  tractent  fabrilia  fobriy  every  one  in  \a$ 
pwB  sphere. 

.  Fast  three  or  four  hours  after  the  waters,  and,  if  at  dinner  ye« 
have  an  esurine  appetite,  take  care  not  to  eat  too  much,  because  thf 
iy[uantity  of  waters,  you  drank,  has  relaxed  and  distended  your  stok 
inach ;  therefore  little  eating  is  best,  acoordinff  to  the  Latin  proverb^ 
Xlui  mukum  edere  optai  parum  comedat :  He,  that  desires  to  eat 
ihuch,  must  eat  little.  Avoid  variety  of  meats ;  but,  if  you  indulge 
yourself  to  several  sorts,  let  the  easier  of  digestion  precede  the  grosser^ 
and  not  be  postponed,  as  the  Greeks  advise  us,  tvmwia  Ip^vivIok^ 

Let  your  drink  be  clear,  well  fermented,  not  stale,  nor  sowre^ 
iiot  thick,  nor  muddy,  not  heating,  nor  cooling,  but  temperate ;  ail 
ale  is  prohibited,  because  thick  and  muddy, 

r 

Nihil  spissius  ilia  ium  ingeritur;  nihil  darius  cum  egeritur  T 
Ergo  in  corpore  relinquit  multas  fcdces, 

^  It  goes  in  thick,  and  comes  out  thin, 
^  And  therefore,  leaves  its  dregs  within.' 

Begin  your  meals  with  a  glass  of  white-wine*;  I  repommend 
Anjou  wine  beyond  others,  because  it  is  small,  clear,  light,  yery 
diuretick,  and  of  a  singular  vertue  against  the  stone,  or  gravel,  and 
all  obstructions  of  the  mesentery :  yet,  tho'  you  begin  with  liquids, 
nevertheless,  be  advised  to  conclude  with  solids :  by  this  means  yop 
i)rst  wash  and  fortify  your  stomach,  and  at  last  close  the  orifice 
tiiereof,  that  no  fumes  or  vapburs  arise  to  disturb  your  head.  Thja 
'French,  who  are  esteemed  a  wise  nation,  are  always  observed, 
Voucher  la  bottle^  to  stop  the  bottle,  lest  nothing  exhale ;  so  likei^ 
wise  they  close  their  stomach  with  some  desair^  or  sweet.meat,  after 
'eating,  for  the  same  intent. 

All  excesses  and  debauchery,  with  late  sitting  up  at  nights,  is  per. 
ntcious  and  destructive,  during  this  time,  for  many  reasons,  which  I 
here  omit,  because  every  one  may  experience  it  easily  in  himself,  after 
such  nocturnal  lucubration ;  therefore,  bibas  ui  vivaSj  sed  non  vivoi 
Ut  bibas ;  drink  to  live,  but  not  live  to  drink. 

To  phange  your  linnen  often  will  be  convenient,  if  not  necessary, 
while  you  drink  these  watery,  because  many  sooty,  fetid,  sulphureous 
"Bteams  come  from  them,  which  render  your  shirt  black,  and  some 
other  particles  obstruct  the  pores  of  yoyr  body,  and  make  them  iro« 
'pervious,  and  hinder  insensible  transpiration ;  which  is  an  evacuation 
fur  greater,  and  more  considerable,  than  any  manifest  or  sensi^. 

f  lactpe  cttin  liquido:  sicco  finire  momento.   Schola  SalerniUaa^ 
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fM,  eiAer  by  stool,  or  urine,  According  to  Sanctorim  ^StrndofiQ^ 
(d  his  Medicina  StaUca^ 

.,  Daring  the  time  you  drink  these  waters,  it  is  necessary  to  tak# 
some  gentle  medicine  erery  fourth  or  fifth  night  going  to  bed,  or  in  9 
morning  early,  drinking  these  waters  thereupon,  after  the  phyaick 
hath  bc^un  to  work. — Here  aloetick  medicine  is  held  offensi?e,  bv 
reason  it  consists  of  acrimonious  and  lixiTiai  parts,  apt  to  heat  and 
corrode  the  yiscera:  but  this  is  easily  resolved,  if  to  the  aloetick  phy« 
aick  you  mix  some  resinous,  or  balsamick  substance,  which  may  lenify, 
mitigate,  hebetate,  and  obtund  the  fiery  alkalies  of  aloes :  and  witl) 
this  correction,  or  preparation,  it  is  not  only  rendered'less  hurtful^ 
hut  particularly  an  appropriated  medicine  to  be  taken  with  thes^ 
waters:  my  usual  pill  is  11  Massw  pUul.  ruffi  3  i.  resinm  jcdap  gr, 
iij.  balsam  Peru  q»  s.  UpUulce  iij.  sumendoB  horasomni^superbibenda 
mane  aquoi  pnedictas  ad  lb.  iiij.  plus  minusve.  Many  doctors  gm 
diacassia  cum  manna  to  an  ounce  orer  night,  which  is  a  good  eccoy 
protick,  fit  for  all  ages  and  constitutions,  and  leaves  no  ill  diathesis 
in  the  Tiscera.  Another  rare  eccoprotick  and  eophractick  remedjf 
}s  highly  commended  with  these, waters,  which  is  tinctura  cttihariica^ 
^n  ounce  of  which,  or  an  ounce  and  a  half,  given  in  the  first  glass, 
purgeth  ciiOj  tuioj  Jucunde^  soon,  safe,  and  pleasantly  i  for  no 
▼iolent  catharticks  are  proper  with  these  waters,  for  fear  of  agitating 
and  irritating  nature  too  much,  and  making  an  ill  impression  on  the 
blood  and  viscera.  I  know  some,  who,  in  lieu  of  physick,  will 
take  in  the  first  glass,  to  purge  them,  a  spoonful  of  common  salt^ 
with  very  good  success ;  but  this  remedy  is  not  proper  for  all  con- 
stitutions. , 

Those  who  are  obnoxious  to  stone  or  gravel,  and  frequent  theso 
waters,  my  advice  is,  that,  the  night  preceding  drinking  them,  they 
take  an  emollient  clyster ;  and  in  the  morning,  an  hour  or  two  be- 
fore the  waters,  to  swallow  four  or  h^e  pills  of  Venice,  or  Chios 
turpentine. 

Likewise,  in  tl\e  first  glas^,  to  take  an  ounce  of  syrup  of  marsh, 
aialipws ;  or  let  them  take  the  bigness  of  a  bean  of  lucatellusbalsaro^ 
or  turpentine  pills,  especially  if  there  be  any  excoriation  in  th^ 
kidnies,  or  bladder,  every  night  going  to  bed,  with  an  ounce  of  the 
said  syrup  in  the  first  glass  every  morning,  and  an  emollient  clyster 
every  third  or  fourth  night ;  because,  by  these  means,  the  passages 
are  lubricated,  and  the  distribution  of  the  waters  rendered  more 


Hypochondriacal  persons  may  take,  in  the  first  glass,  a  spoonful 
pr  two  of  the  syrup  of  steel,  or  a  dram  of  cremor  tartar  in  powder; 
jand  so  likewise  in  all  other  distempers,  to  mix  specificks  with  chaly- 
beates,  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Willis  de  Morbis  HjfpochondriaciSy  and 
jnany  other  learned  physicians;  for,  in  so  doing,  they  associate  their 
^operation  against  the  malady. 

Now,  as  to  the  animi pathemotti^  or  passions  of  the  mind :  T^ose^ 
who  drink  these  waters,  must  be  facetious,  merry,  chearful,  j;ay, 
jovial,  free  frpxn  melancholy,  jealou^y^^suspicion,  discontent,  peevish^ 
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Bess,  &c.  *  because  such  pusions  as  these  corrode  both  soul  and 
body ;  impede  the  benefit  they  may  reap  by  the  waters;  nay,  in 
lieu  of  health,  they  may  catch  their  death ;  so  great  is  the  sympathy 
betwixt  body  and  soul  in  their  disorders. 

alt;9«Toy  *a*5(  '^^^^  inSff^f  fiii  &  tuu  cSfia  av^  Wfoottf:  Non  sine 
animo  corpus^  nee  sine  corpore  animus^  bene  valere potest:  the  mind 
without  the  body,  nor  the  body  without  the  mind,  cannot  be  well. 
^— What  a  catastrophe  have  passions  of  the  mind  with  fear  and  appre. 
hensions  of  death  (which  of  all  things  is  the  most  terrible)  made  in 
'condemned  persons  bodies  in  few  days  ?  Insomuch  that  those,  who 
were,  before  condemnation,  young,  vigorous,  intrepid,  magnanimous, 
&c.  were  afterwards  metamorphosed  into  old,  effete,  pusillanimous, 
decayed  bodies,  with  grey  hair,  and  Hippocratical  faces,  which  is  the 
Tisage  of  a  dying  man,  after  being  wasted  away  with  long  sickness. 
We  experimentally  see  that  women  impart  their  marks  of  fancy, 
eTen  to  the  child  they  carry  in  their  womb.  It  is  to  be  obsenred,  tbiat 
physicians  prepossess  their  patients  with  hopes  of  cure,  to  the  end, 
that  the  effect  of  imagination  may  supply  the  defect  of  their  physick. 
A  doctor  being  asked  the  question.  Why  he  could  not  cure  his 
mother-in-law,  as  well  as  his  father  ?  He  wittily  replied.  That  his 
tnother-in-law  had  not  the  same  confidence,  or  ra&ier  fancy,  for  him, 
as  his  father  had,  otherwise  the  cure  would  be  effected.  So  great 
you  see  is  the  influence  of  the  fancy,  or  imagination,  on  the  body  of 
man. 

Likewise  the  effects  of  the  body  are  communicated  to  the  mind  : 
you  see,  for  example,  valiant,  heroick,  magnanimous  souls,  by  change 
of  temperament  of  body,  either  by  disease,  or  old  age,  become 
timorous,  suspicious,  pusillanimous,  cowards  (omnia  iuta  timent) 
more  like  statues  than  men.  Of  these  Hippocrates  says,  Vidi  mortuos 
ambulantes  ;  I  have  seen  dead  men  walk ;  their  body  is  a  sepulchre 
to  their  soul,  and,  as  the  Greeks  say,  o'^/aa,  which  is  the  body,  is 
become  aniJM^  a  sepulchre :  corpus  quod  corrumpitur  aggravat  ami 
mam  ;  a  decayed  and  corrupting  body  is  a  load  and  burden  to  the 
soul,  and,  by  its  impurities  and  feculency,  is  infected :  Injicitur  terrm 
sordibus  unda  Jluens. 

*  The  clearest  currents,  as  they  glide, 

*  Take  foulness  from  the  river's  side.' 

+  Ad  nullum  consurgit  opusj  cum  corpore  languet* 

^  For,  when  the  body  languishing  doth  lie, 
^  The  soul  itself  to  nothing  can  apply.' 

Wherefore,  the  way  to  have  mens  sana'X  in  corpore  stmo^  or  to  be 
every  way  sound,  is,  to  leave  pinching  cares  behind,  when  you  come 
to  Tunbridge ;  expatiate  your  mind,  and  hearken  sometimes  to  the 
charming  musick  you  have  here,  the  choicest  and  best  that  can  be  had; 
it  is  9^n  antidote  against  the  spleen. 

Oulcisonum  reficU  trisiia  cor  da  melos, 

*  Bdarct  Rnlmi  curat,  solicitndines,  tritUtiae  moeroref,  atque  cjiu  generb  &  CuinK  alt% 
fkirtnii  patheQuu  abigenUa,  t  Aaiiuua.  }  iv^M4ftf 
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^  Melodious  songs  do  oft  Impart 
^  Refreshment  to  the  saddest  heart.' 

For  melody,  gently  soothing  nature,  disposes  and  directs  the  spirits 
into  a  dancing,  and  observing  regular  motions.  You  see  musick,  by 
its  influence,  forces  sound  and  sober  men,  even  against  their  own 
wills,  or  thinking  of  other  things,  to  actions  emulating  the  tune 
heard.     Willis  de  Convulsione  a  Tarantula, 

Physicians,  whom  Almighty  God  has  created  for  the  necessity  and 
use  of  mankind,{and  commands  us  to  honour  *,  are  here  many  able, 
worthy,*  and  eminent  of  that  profession ;  who,  by  their  diligent  scru. 
tiny  into  the  recesses  of  nature,  are  come,  of  late  years,  to  great 
perfection  and  knowledge  of  physick,  here  in  England,  far  excelling 
those  of  former  ages,  wherein  physick  laboured  under  a  dying  Hip. 
pocratical  face,  and  in  Cimmerian  darkness.  These  doctors  are,  in 
this  place,  ready  to  assist,  with  their  learned  prescriptions  and  whole, 
some  advice,  according  to  the  exigency  of  every  one,  in  order '  to 
their  health,  and  methodically  drinking  the  waters. — Many  learned 
divines  and  spiritual  guides  are  not  here  wanting,  whom  you  may 
freely  consult,  and  make  choice  of,  according  to  your  inclination,  in 
order  to  the  good  and  safety  of  your  soul. 

Bere  are  womeny  whom  they  caU  Dippers^  ready  to  fiU  you  ffiaue^ 

of  water.  '  « 

Confestim  advolitat,  quce  pocula  porrigat  ultro 
Plena  perennis  aquWy  quam  fans  sine  munere  donat  f 
Qualem  nee  Latium  novit^  nee  Grtecia  jactat: 
Ilia  beat  siccos  fcecundastirpeparentes; 
Deciduumque  facit,  post  funera^  vivere  nomen  : 
Ilia  domatjebres  ;  ^,  si  male  calcultts  hofrens 
RenibuSy  aut  pent,  languentia  viscera  torquet^ 
Illafugat;  pellit  cur  as  ;  Sf^  nubila  menti 
Discutiensy  e^tat  doctiSy  sacratque  camasnis, 

*  With  winged  speed,  one  to  you  glasses 

*  With  water  fill'd,  free  as  the  living  springs 

*  Whose  fame,  far  above  Rome's,  or  Greece' 
^  This  blesseth  parents  with  a  fruitful  race, 

<  That  even  death  itself  cannot  deface : 
^  This  waters,  fevers,  and  the  stone  cashiers, 

*  That  vex'd  the  shaft  and  kidnies  many  years : 

*  This  chaseth  sorrow  j  clears  a  cloudy  mind 

<  Fits  it  for  learning ;  which,  with  muses 
(  All  here  a  seat,  and  temple  too,  do  find. 

The  air,  than  which,  to  the  preservation  of  man's  life,  nothing  Is 
jROre  necessary,  as  all  philosophers  agree  (and  the  derivation  of  the 
very  ^ordair,  from  the  Greek  word  ov,  spiro,  denotes  the  same,  being 
Voihposed  of  two  vowels,  alpha  and  omega,  as  principium  4r  finis 
pitWy  wl^ch  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  man's  life)  is  her«  clear, 

*  Ecdesiatilcui  zzviii.  1,  t. 
>|4Tf^  fAlf  ifnf  WAXAmv  iUa$i«(  HO^^ 


years : 
aind ;      ) 
join'd,  > 
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eerene,  lucid,  Toid,  of  any  stinkhig  mephUiSy  or  damps  arising  from 
bogs  or  fens,  which  may  occasion  epidemical  distempers  ia  the  blood  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  whole  ambient  of  the  horizon  is  filled  witb 
im  inexhaustible  series  of  odoriferous  and  fragrant  effluYiums,  in. 
cessaotly  exhaling  from  sweet-scented  herbs  and  plants,  that  grow  in 
these  parts.  The  air,  thus  embodied,  we  perpetually  inspire,  which 
raises,  and,  analogically  speaking,  spiritualises  our  minds  far  beyond 
^  exotick,  either  natural  or  artificial  perfumes. 

MoreoTer,  at  Tunbridge,  you  find  conference  with  eminent  an^ 
famous  wits,  which  is  the  most  fruitful  and  natural  exercise  of  the 
mind ;  the  use  of  which  is  more  sweet,  than  any  other  action  of  our 
life.  The  study  of  books  is  a  languishing  and  feeble  motion,  in 
Inspect  of  it ;  for  what  is  deli?ered  viva  vpce^  with  a  lively  Toice, 
inakesa  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and,  consequently,  b  more 
adyantageous  than  reading.  Much  more  may  be  said  of  the  Tarious 
and  manifold  benefits  and  comforts  you  may  receive  at  Tunbridge*^ 
which  I  now  supersede,  hoping  these,  I  have  mentioned,  are  aU 
lurements  strong  enough  to  invite,  if  not  a  magnetism  to  draw  men 
^ther. 

It  is  rare  to  write  any  &ing  io  that  perfection,  as  to  rescind  die 
occasion  of  all  objections  from  cavillers ;  wherefore,  what  I  have 
•aid  of  tlie  vertuea  of  these  waters  would  not  be  sufficient^  if  I  d^ 
not  obviate  also  such  objections,  as  may  raise  scruples  in  the  minda 
of  those  who  make  use  of  them. 

The  first  objection  is,  that  many,  soon  after  drinking  of  these 
waters,  ^ied  ;  and  that  others,  by  the  use  of  them,  receive  no  be. 
nefit:  whence  they  infer  these  waters  to  be  improper,  noxious^ 
lethiferous,  and  not  fit  to  be  drank  by  men. 

Vindbibant  homines^  animcmita  ctttera  fontet ^ 
Absit  ab  humano  pectore  potus  ctquce, 

^  Let  none  but  cattle  water  drink, 
'  That  fit  for  men  no  men  can  think/ 

As  for  the  first  objection,  I  confess,  one  may  die  soon  after  taking 
waters ; .and  $o  he  may  after  taking  any  thing  else ;  not  that  the 
waters,  duly  prescribed,  are  the  occasion  of  death,  but,  through  ir. 
regularity,  disorder,  or  neglect  of  something,  that  was  to  be  done 
in  order  to  the  taking  of  them,  death  may  ensue :  nay,  men  may  die 
immediately,  or  soon  after  taking  things  indifferent  in  themselves, 
and  void  odf  any  medicinal,  or  alterative  quality,  as,  for  example, 
after  eating  bread  and  butter,  or  drinking  a  glass  of  wine ;  it  doth 
not  therefore  follow,  that  this  last  thing,  they  eat,  or  drank,  caused 
their  bane,  and  that  no  man  ought  to  eat,  or  drink,  any  more,  of 
ithis  kind  of  food. 

Secondli/j  Some  of  those,  who  drink  waters,  may  have  a  malady 
pf  a  cacoethes-nature,  or  of  such  a  contumacy,  and  so  far  radii;at^j^ 

*  -     •  >    V  Stc  taril*  anlmnm  itudHs  Tunbrigia  tBuIcet.  * 

pt  Tix  absentei  poMu  lugere  p«aates. 
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Hmt  It  illudes  all  energj  of  chalybeates,  or  any  sort  of  physiek.  ^It 
does  not  follow  therefore,  that  this  martial  remedy  is  inefiectaal,  in 
itself,  in  order  to  cure  other  maladies  of  a  different  nature,  by  reason 
of  the  impregnable  habit  and  rooting  of  some  incurable  distempers  : 
Nan  defamanda  prmndiay  qwB  aliis  profuere,  Celsus,  Remedies, 
which  hare  ^ne  others  good,  are  not  to  be  undervalued  ;^  t  they 
•xert  their  operation  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  subject,  on 
which  they  work :  The  sun,  for  example,  with  th^  sarnie  heat,  melts 
the  wax,  and  hardens  the  clay : 

Limus  ut  hie  durescity  Sf  hcee  ui  eera  lifitescU 
Una  eodemque  ignu — Virgilius. 

And,  by  this  reason,  that  which  is  one  man's  meat,  may  proTO 
Another's  poison.  So  likewise,  these  waters,  if  used  with  a  physican's 
Adrice,  and  due  consideration,  prove  efiectual  and  salubrious ;  but^ 
Iftken  without  it,  and  by  an  indisposed  or  unprepared  body,  may  be 
noxious,  and  sometimes  mortiferous :  Wherefore,  since  all  things  do 
not  agree  with  all  persons ;  nay,  nor  the  same  thing  always,  or  a  long 
6me,  with  the  same  person ;  therefore  the  careful  observation,  and 
daily  advice,  of  a  prudent  physician  is  here  necessary,  that,  by  indii 
cations  taken  from  tilings  tiiat,  do  good,  or  hurt,  the  method  of  cure 
faay  be  rightly  ordered,  and  now  and  then  changed.  fViiiiSy  CtfUi 
de  Calico, 

,  These  waters  kill  and  exp^l  all  maimer  of  worms,  ingendered  either 
in  the  stomacih,  intestines,  matrix,  or  any  other  part  of  the  body.— ^ 
Ryetius,  in  his  observations  of  the  Spaw.waters,  makes  mention  of  n 
woman^  who  laboured  a  long  time  with  a  chronick  distemper  nndec 
4he  doctor's  hands,  without  receiving  any  benefit  by  all  their  pra« 
scriptions  and  physick  that  she  had  taken,  but  was,  at  last,  advised  to 
chalybeate  waters,  and,  by  drinking  of  them  with  method  and  con4 
Nuance,  avoided  several  worms  of  divers  shapes,  figure,  and  longi* 
tode,  and  was  perfectly  cured* 

They  are  a  polychrest  remedy,  serving  for  many  uses  and  inten* 
tiona ;  they  lk>th  loosen  and  bind ;  cool  and  make  hot ;  dry  and 
moisten :  cure  distempers  of  divers  states  and  origins,  nay,  of  con« 
trary  natures  and  disposidons^  as  I  said  before.  Certainly,  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  their  idiosyncrasia  and  properties  would  reduce  physick 
to  a  narrower  compass,  and  to  prescribe  well  the  stadium  dudy* 
beatumy  or  chalybeate  course,  would  make  the  studying  of  1io  many 
volumes  of«  the  parts  of  physick  unnecessary ;  for,  by  the  help  of 
these  waters,  we  prolong  man's  life  by  a  more  facile  and  easier 
means,  than  has  hitherto  been  known,  Veritas  ex  puteo  exatfthnda  : 
truth  must  be  drawn  out  of  a  well. 

Pravocat  hwc  leHiter  Tunbrigia  menstrua  fnidem^ 
Suppressoy  iSf  nimium  sisiit  ubi  ilia  Jbmni. 

Nasttaque  suppresses  ui  pravacai  ^sa  'Oidsshn^ 
Immodicos  Jluxus  sic  quague  siMiUaquai 

v 

*  Knn  eat  in  medico  ■emper,  relevetur  lat  KKer}  • 

Nam  doctl  Interdiim  piu»  valet  arte  malum.       Otiitut* 
i  Ac^BM  acUvoinHD  Mat  m  ••kiiccto  dtoyotlto*  . ,    ^ 
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Stringunt  quippe  sud  vi  lympluB  give  relaxant^ 

Frigore  turn  corpus  site  colore  juvant, 
Ecquis  idem  medicamen  eodem  in  corpore  credaty 
.  Adversa  inter  se  pellere  posse  mala! 

'  These  waters  vortue  haye  to  ope  and  close, 
'  What  may  be  called  the  female's  monthly  rose* 
'  These  waters  loosen,  and  as  firmly  bind, 
^  As  in  all  fluxes  any  one  may  find. 
^  By  their  own  vertue,  strengthen  and  relax, 
^  Both  heat  and  cool,  dry  clay,  and  harden  wax, 
^  'Tis  strange,  that,  in  one  body,  the  same  thing 
^  Shou*d  cross^rain'd  maladies  to  cure  bring. 

Ecce  quam  sint  naturcB  omnipotentis  Deiy  prudentia  Sf  poieriaie- 
^udw^  admiranda  opera  quw  oqutB  istius  limpida!  ac  puree  benejicio, 
tot  tamque  inter  se  contrarios  morbos  curat y  id  quod  ars  medica  sine 
corporis  noxApTiBstare  nequit, — Ryetius,  in  his  Obserrations  de  Aquis 
Spadanis. 

^  Behold  the  wonderful  works  of  nature,  guided  by  the  prudence 
f  and  power  of  the  Almighty  God,  that,  by  &e  help  of  a  limpi<i  and 
f  clear  water,  she  cures  manifold,  nay,  contrary  and  opposite  ma« 
^  ladies,  which  the  art  of  physick,  without  great  detriment  to  the 
^  body,  cannot  do.' 

To  accelerate  and  promote  the  passing  of  these  waters  by  urine,* 
Ryetius  advises  some  drops  of  spirit  of  ritriol  to  be  instilled  inta 
their  glasses  of  water,  for  acids,  being  endowed  with  a  dinretick' 
and  penetrative  faculty,  depose  the  serum,  and  coaveigh  it  to  the 
reins,  to  be  sent  forth  by  the  ureters.  r 

To  promote  evacuation  by  stool,  he  adviseth  to  mix  some  common 
lalt  in  powder  with  the  waters,  and  a  dram  to  every  pint,  more  or 
less,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  bearing  of  the  patient.  This, 
gently  expels  the  loose  matter  contained  in  the  ventricle  and  intes. 
tines,  and  purgeth  viscous  phlegm  adhering  to  their  tunlcles  and.- 
bilous  humours  from  tiie  pancreatick  passages:  but  it  is  not  to  be 
laken  indifferently  by  all  persons. 

Dumjugamontis  aper^  dum  Jlumenpiscis  habebit^ 
Anchora  Jons  cegris^  hie  sacra  semper  erU; 

Ut  biba  accurret  (rumpantur  ut  ilia  Codris) 
GermanuSy  Scofus^  Belga,  Britannus^  Iber, 

Ilinc  popuhis  floret^  crescet  TunbrigiOj  quicquid 
Bellum  destruxily  mox  reparabit  aqua. 

^  Whilst  boars  on  mountains  shall  ^bide, 
•  Or  fishes  in  the  river  glide ; 
^  So  long,  beth  sure  and  uncontrouPd, 
^  Will  last  this  health-firm  anchor.hold. 
<  This  drink  (let  Codrus  burst  wkh  rage) 
'  Will  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  sage, 
^  With  German,  French,  and  Dutch  engage. 
^  Hence  people's  glory,  Tunbridge  praise, 
^  What  war  throws  down^  water  wUl  raises 
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«  llius  much  for  chalybeates,  to  comply  with  your  honour's  soli, 
citations,  hoping  this  rude  essay,  upon  a  barren  subject,  may  be  cuL 
tiTated  by  other  philosophers  and  physicians,  better  qualified,  to  the 
benefit  and  advantage  of  mankind,  especially  to  your  honour's  sai. 
tisfaction  and  welfare ;  whom  Almighty  Grod,  the  everlasting  fountain 
and  source  of  living  waters,  preserve  with  long  life  and  health  in  this 
world,  and  grant  immarcescible  laurels  in  ^at  which  is  to  come; 
which  is  the  earnest  and  unfeigned  desire  of. 

My  Lord,  your  honour's  most  humble 

and  obedient  Servant, 

P.  M.   M.   D. 


A  SCHEME 

FOR 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A  ROYAL  HOSPITAL, 

AND  RAISING  A  REVENUE 

OF  MVE  OR  SIX  THOUSAND  POUNDS  A  YEAR, 

By,  and  for  the  Maintenance  of  a  Corporation  of  skilful  Midwives  and . 
nich  Foondlings,  or  exposed  Children,  as  shall  be  admitted  therein.^. 
As  it  was  proposed  and  addressed  to  his  Majesty  King  James  11.^ 
By  Mrs.  Elisabeth  Cellier,  in  the  Month  of  June,  1687.,  Now' 
first  published  from  her  own  MS.  found  among  the  said  King's 
papers.     Folio,  containing  nine  pages. 


To  the  King^s  Most  Esocellent  Mmesijf^  th4  humbU  Proposal  of 

Elisaheih  Celliery 
c  Sheweth, 

X  HAT,  within  the  space  of  twenty  years  last  past,  above  six 
tiionsand  women  have  died  in  child.bed,  more  than  thirteeen  thousand 
children  have  been  bom  abortive,  and  above  ^Ye  thousand  chrysome 
infants  have  been  buried,  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality :  above 
two  thirds  of  which,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand  souls,  have  in 
all  probability  perished,  for  want  of  due  skill  and  care,  in  those 
women  who  practise  the  art  of  midwifry. 

Besides  the  great  number  which  are  overlaid,  and  wilfully  mur. 
dered,  by  their  wicked  and  cruel  mothers,  for  want  of  fit  ways  to 
conceal  their  shame,  and  provide  for  their  children,  as  also  the  many 
executions  on  the  offenders. 

To  remedy  which,,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  that  your  majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased,  by  your  royal  authority,  to  unite  the  whole 
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number  of  Bkilfal  mid  wires,  now  practising  within  the  limfts  Of  lif 
weekly  bills  of  mortality,  into  a  corporation,  under  the  goremment^ 
of  a  certain  number  of  the  most  able  and  matron.like  women  among 
them,  subject  to  the  visitation  of  such  person  or  persons,  as  your 
majesty  shall  appoint ;  and  such  rules  for  their  good  gOTemment, 
instruction,  direction,  and  administration,  as  are  hereunto  annexed, 
ir  may,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  be  thought  ^t  to  l>e 
annexed. 

That  such  number,  so  to  be  admitted,  shall  not  exceed  a  thousand 
at  9ne  time ;  that  every  woman  so  to  be  admitted  as  a  skilful  mid* 
wifp^  may  be  obliged  to  pay,  for  her  admittance,  the  sum  of  &r^ 
pounds,  and  the  like  sum  annually,  by  quarterly  payments,  for^ 
and  towards,  the  pious  and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned^ 

That  all  women,  so  admitted  into  the  .thousand,  shall  be  capable 
of  being  chosen  matrons,  or  assistants,  to  the  government. 

That  such  roidwives  as  are  found  capable  of  the  employment,  and 
cannot  be  admitted  into  the  first  thousand,  shall  be  of  the  second 
thousand,  paying,  for  their  admittance,  the  sunv  of  fifty  shillingf, 
bM  fifty  shilling  a  year  by  quarterly  payments,  towards  the  piotif 
and  charitable  uses  hereafter  mentioned,  and  out  of  these  the  first 
thousand  are  to  be  supplied,  as  they  die  out.        "^ 

That,  out  of  the  first  sum  arising  from  the  admittance-money,  one 
good,  large,  and  convenient  house,  or  hospital,  may  lie  erected,  for 
the  receiving  and  taking  in  of  exposed  children,  to  be  subject  to  the 
6ire,  conduct,  and  management  of  one  governess,  one  female  secre* 
tary,  and  twelve  matron^ssistants,  subject  to  the  visitation  of 
•uch  persons,  as  to  your  majesty's  wisdom  shall  he  thought  no* 
Pessary. 

*  .That  such  hospital  he  for  ever  deemed,  of  your  majesty's  royal 
foundation,  and  from  time  to  time,  subject  to  the  rules  and  direc« 
tions  of  your  majesty,  your  heirs  and  successors. 

That  the  annual  five  or  six  thousand  pounds,  which  may  arise  from 
fhe  thousand  licensed  midwiye$,  and  second  thousand,  may  be  em* 
jtfoyed  towards  the  maintenance  of  such  exposed  children^  a^  may 
from  time  to  time  be  brought  into  the  hospital,  and  for  the  gover* 
Bess,  her  secretary,  and  the  twelve  assistant-matrons,  and  for  the 
necessary  nurses,  and  their  assistants,  and  others,  fit  to  be  employed 
for  the  nourishment  and  education  of  such  exposed  children  in 
proper  learning,  art^  and  mysteries  according  to  their  several 
opacities. 

That  for  the  better  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  necessa^ 
ry  and  royal  a  foundation  of  charity,  it  is  humbly  proposed  that  hy 
'  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  one  fifth  part  of  the  voluntary  cha* 
rity^  collected  or  bestowed  in  any  of  the  parishes  within  the  limits 
^f  die  weekly  bills  of  mortality,  may  be  annexed  for  ever  to  the 
^me,  other  than  such  money  taxed  for  the  maintenance  of  the  parish 
poor,  collected  on  briefs  by  the  royal  authority,  for  any  particular 
fharitable  use. 

That  likewise,  liy  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  said'ho^pl. 
iti  inay  have  leave  to  set  up  in  every  chuith]  chapel,  or  publick  p^fiibM 
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•f  divine  Gerrice^  of  any  rdigidhw]iatooe?er)  within  ^  Kmitfl  aforo« 
•yd,  one  chest  or  box,  to  recare  the  charity  of  ali  well-minded  peo^ 
pie,  who  may  put  money  into  the  aame,  to  be  employed  for  the  uaet 
albiteiaid. 

That  sach  hospital  may  he  allowed,  to  receive  the  donation,  of 
any  lands,  legacies,  or  other  gifts,  that  piovs  and  well  minded  peOi» 
pie  may  bestow  npon  them. 

That  such  hospital  may  be  allowed  to  establish  tweVre  lesser  coa* 
Tenient  houses,  in  twelve  of  the  greatest  parishes,  eadi  to  be  governed 
by  one  of  the  twelve  matrons,  assistants  to  the  corporation  of  mid* 
wives,  which  houses  may  be  for  the  taking  in,,  delitiery,  and  month^g 
maintenance,  at  a  price  certain  of  any  woman,  that  any  of  ^hepa^ 
rishes,  witlun  the  limits  aforesaid,  shall  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
place  in  them,  such  women  lieing  to  be  subject,  with  the  children 
bom  of  them,  to  the  future  care  of  that  parish,  whose  overseers 
place  them  there  to  be  delivered,  notwithstanding  such  hpuie  shall 
not  happen  to  stAnd  in  ti»  proper  parish. 

All  and  every  of  the  twelve  houses  to  be  members  of,'  and  depen. 
dents  on  the  royal  hospital,  and  subject  to  the  government  of  thd 
same,  and  all  such  children  as  shall  be  exposed  into  them,  whose  pa* 
rents  and  places  of  abode  cannot  be  found,  are  to  be  conveig^ed 
thence  to  the  great  hospital,  there  to  be  bred  np  and  educated^  as 
thoi^^h  they  had  been  exposed  into  it.      . 

That  for  the  better  maintenance,  and  encouraging,  tlie  government 
of  the  said  hospital,  in  the  educating  such  exposed  children,  in  pro4 
per  learning,  arts,  and  sciences,  according  to  their  several  d^cities^ 
it  is  hnmbly  proposed,  tint  by  your  mi|e8ty^s  royal  aothority,  all 
liie  children,  so  exposed,  ^lall  be  deemed  members  of,  and  appren* 
tices  to  the  said  society,  till  they  attaki  tlie  foil  age  of  twenty^^siA 
years,  to  be  reckoned  from  thdr  irst  admittance  into  the  same^ 
vnless,  by  consent  of  the  government  thereof,  they  shoald  happen  to 
be  married,  or  otherwise  licensed  to  depart,  under  thepublkk  seal 
of  the  same. 

That  likewise^  by  your  majesty's  royal  authority,  the  children  ex« 
posed  and  educated,  as  aforesaid,  may  b^privUeged  to  t^ke  to  jth^mselves 
simames,  from  the  several  arts,  or  mysteries^  they  shall  be  excellent 
in,  or  f^om  the  remariutble  days  they  were  exposed  on,  or  from  their 
complexions,  shapes,  &c.  and  be  made  capable,  by  sutch  names,  of 
any  honour  or  employment,  without  being  liable  to  reproach,  for 
their  innocent  misfortune. 

That  by  your  majesty's  royal  charter,  the  children  so  educ^ 
ted  may  be  free  members,  of  every  city  and  corporation,  witihiQ 
your  majesty's  kingdom  of  Englaiid,  and  dominion  of  Wales. 

That  for  the  better  providing  sure  ways,  and  means,  for  the  in^ 
atracting  all  present  and  future  midwives,  who  shall  be  siidmitted  into. 
the  said  corporation,  fit  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  bidnde  that  person, 
vlio  shall  be  foutid  most  able  in  the  art,  and  most  fit  for  tmt  em. 
ployment,  to  instruct  them  in  the  most  perfect  rutes  of  skill  by  read«' 
hig  lectures,  and  discouraiii^  to  tiieib. 

TOt,  IX.  O         . 
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That 611  the lecturedayfl, or otiier  times  appointed  for  that  pi^r* 
pose,  sttch  midwife,  in  whose  practice  any  extraordinary  occnrrents 
shall  happen,  shall  report  the  same  to  the  goremess,  and  such  of  her 
assistants,  as  shall  then  happen  to  be  present,  and  they  to  be  free  in 
his,  o^  their  in^rucfions. 

And  it  is  humbly  proposed,  in  the  first  years  before  the  chai^ge  of 
the  said  hospital  can  be  great,  that  out  of  the  annual  duties  arising 
from  the  licensed  midwires,  the  sum  of  may  l>e  paid  to  the 

proposer  to  enable  her  to  proTide  for  her  children,  that  nothing  may 
dirert  her  from  employing  all  her  industry  for  the  good  of  those 
poor  exposed  children. 

.  And  tliat  all  admittance^noney  which  shall  be  paid,  after  the  first 
thousands  are  settled,  shall  be  divided  between  the  governess  and  tlie 
imuumidwife  or  director  of  the  hduse  for  the  time  tieing,  by  eren  and 
equal  proportions. 

That  upon  the  admitting  any  woman  to  be  deputy  to  any  midwife, 
the  sum  of  thirty  shillings  shall  be  paid,  and  tiie  like  sum  annually, 
by  quarteily  payments,  twenty  shillings  whereof  shall  be  as  a  fee 
to  the  gorerness,  and  ten  shillings  to  her  secretary,  besides 
their  necessary  lodging  and  other  conTeniencies  in  the  said  hos- 
pital. 

That  after  this  first  settlement,  no  married  woman  be  admitted  to  be 
either  goremess,  secretary,  or.  any  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants 
to  ^  goyernment ;  and  that  ho  married  person,  of  either  sex,  shall 
be  suffered  to  inhabit  within  the  said  bospital^  to  aroid  such  incoiu 
yeniences  as  may  arise,  as  the  children  grow  to  maturity ;  and  that, 
as.  spon  as  any  of  them  be  found  fit  and  cspable  of  such  employment, 
the  governess,  secretary,  under  goveiiMnes,  governors,  treasurer, 
register,  and  all  other  officers  of  tlie  house  simll  be  chosen,  as  they 
)iecome. capable  thereof,  and  have  entered  themselves  to  continuf 
members  of  the  said  society,  during  their  natural  lives ;  and  if  any 
of  these  persons  do  marry  afterwaras,  than  to  clear  their  accounts 
and  depart  the  house,  by  being  expelled  the  society. 

Ruiei  for  Governing  the  HospUtd  of  found  Children. 

.  That  the  soverness  be  appointed  by  his  majesty,  as  likewise  her 
secretary,  and  twelve  assistants,  who  are  to  name  twenty«ibur  to  be 
of  the  government. 

That,  upon  the  death  of  the  governess,  her  place  be  supplied  by 
lier  secretary,  or  such  person  as  shall  be  chosen  by  the  twelve 
principal  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  and  the  appro, 
bation  of  his  majesty;  that  the  secretary  be  chosen  by  tho 
governess,  and  approved  of  by  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  sue 
Cessors.  . 

That,  upon  the  vacancy  of  one  of  the  twelve  principal  assistants^ 
by  deau  or  otherwise,  one  of  the  four^nd.twenty  shall  succeed,  by 
election  of  the  governess,  secretary,  and  the  other  eleven ;  as  dlso, 
the  number  of  fouromdUwenty  shall  be  supplied,  by  election  of  the 
governess,  female  secretary,  and  twelve  principal  assistants,  or  die 
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'iBajOT  part  of  them ;  and,  in  all  cases,  the  goTerness  t»  have  tfaree^ 
and  the  secretary,  two  Toices. 

That  all  rules  for  goyerning  the  children,  under  fi?e  years  of  age^ 
shall  be  made  by  the  governess,  her  secretary,  and  their  assistants  ; 
that  the  government  of  the  whole,  under  such  rules,  be  in  tho 
governess. 

That  all  female  children  shall  continue  under  the  sole  government 
and  direction  of  the  governess,  until  they  attain  the  full  age  of  twenty^ 
one  years,  or  are  married  by  her  consent. 

That  all  male  diildren,  at  the  age  of  five  years,  shall  be  d^parkted 
from  the  female,  and  put  under  government  of  the  several  mastersy^ 
to  be  appointed  to  instruct  them  in  learning  arts  and  trades, 
according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  the  rules  of  the  house. 

That  the  principal  chaplain  be  governor  of  the  male  children  abovo 
five  years  of  age,  according  to  such  rules,  as  shall  be  made  from  tim* 
to  time,  for  well  ordering  the  said  hospital. 

That  all  parish-found  children,  under  the  age  of  three  je&rs^ 
diall  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital,  as  soon  as  it  is  built,  for  two 
khillings  per  week,  or  the  sum  of  fifteen  pounds,  tp  be  paid  at  tha 
election  of  the  overseers,  or  vestry  ot  the  parish,,  that  send  theoC^ 
to  continue  there  twenty jone  years. 

That  there  shall  be  appointed  proper  mistresses,  to  instruct  all 
the  children,  under  five  years  of  age,  in  reading  and  Arts,  according 
to  their  capacities,  who  are  to  have  salaries  and  subsistence  from, 
the  house,  by  such  rules  as  shall  be  made  from  time  to  time,  as  oc^ 
casion  hiqppens ;  which  mistresses  are  all  to  be  subject  to  the 
governess. 

That  like  mistresses  be  appointed,  for  instructing  the  femal# 
children  in  plain.work,  lace-making,  point-embroidery,  and  all  other 
female  arts,  according  to  their  several  capacities,  and  under  the  lilui 
government. 

That  masters,  in  several  mysteries,  arts,  and  handicrafts^  be  ap^ 
pointed,  to  teach  the  male  children,  as  painters,  engraverd^  carvers^ 
watchmakers,  smiths,  and  carpenters,  of  all  sorts;  satemakerS| 
laylors,  shoemakers,  and  many  other  trades^^  according  to  their  fCb. 
niusses,  strengths,  and  several  capacities. 

That  an  able  re^ster  be  appointed,  to  set  down^  and  keep,  a.du* 
aijcoiint  of  the  day  of  the  e^terance  of  every  child  into  the  hospitid^ 
with  the  proper  marks  of  its  body,  colour  of  its  cloaths,  and  otheic 
things  about  it,  with  its  hospital  name,  and  where  it  was  found,  with 
its  own  name,  if  a  note  be  left  thereof,  to  the  end  tha^  any  one  may' 
recover  their  lost  child,  if  they  please ;  that  the  register  take  caro 
to  cause  all  children  to  be  instructed  in  fair  writing  and  acoountSi 
according  to  their  several  cftpacities. 

That  idl  names  are  to  be  given  by  the  governess,  and  that  everr 
cbild,  upon  its  being  brought  into  ^e  hospital,  shall  be  marked  witn 
a  cross  of  blue  under  th^  brawn  of  the  arm,  with  the  day  and  year 
of  its  admittance ;  to  the  end  they  may  be  found  out  and  jrecovere^ 
if  they  should  chance  to  cojireigh  themselves  out  of  th^  lio^it4 
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before  tfie  age  of  twenty^ne  years,  to  defrand  it  of  the  benefit  of 
the  mystery,  art,  or  trade  they  have  learned. 

That  a  woman,  sufficiently  skilled  in  writing  and  accounts,  be  ap« 
pointed  secretary  to  the  goyemess  and  company  of  midwives,  to  be  pre^ 
sent  at  all  controrersies about  the  art  of  midwifery,  to  register  all  the 
extraordinary  accidents  happening  in  the  practice,  which  all  licensed 
midwiTes,  are,  from  time  to  time,  to  report  to  the  society  ;  that  the 
female  secretary  be  reckoned  an  assistant  to  the  goyernment,  next  to 
the  governess,  and  capable  of  succeeding  in  her  stead,  if  chosen  there, 
unto  by  the  goyemess,  in  her  life.time,  with  the  approbation  of  his 
muesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors. 

That  the  principal  physician,  or  man-midwife,  examine  all  ex- 
traordinary accidents,  and,  once  a  month  at  least,  read  a  publtck 
lecture  to  the  whole  society  of  licensed  midwiyes,  who  are  all  obliged 
to  be  present  at  it,  if  not  employed  in  their  practice ;  and  he  shall 
deliver  a  copy  of  such  reading,  to  be  entered  into  iJie  book  to  4)0 
kept  for  that  purpose :  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  made  out  to  any 
person,  demanding  the  same,  for  such  reasonable  fee,  as  .«hall  be 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  shall  be  free,  for  any  licensed 
midwife,  at  all  convenient  times,  to  have  recourse  to  the  said  book^ 
and  to  read  any  part  of  the  same  gratis. 

That  no  men  shall  be  present  at  such  publick  lectures,  on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever,  except  such  able  doctors  and  sur^edns,  as  shall 
enter  themselves  students  in  the  said  art,  and  pay,  for  such  their 
admittance,  ten  pounds,  and  ten  pounds  a  year ;  &Te  pounds  to  the 
house,  and  the  other  five  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  governess 
and  the  chief  doctor,  or  surgeon,  that  shall  be  director  of  the  house 
for  the  time  being. 

That  all  physicians  and  surgeons,  so  admitted  students  and  prac. 
titioners  in  the  art  of  midwifery,  shall  be  of  council  with  the  principal 
man.midwife,  and  be  capable  of  succeeding  him,  by  election  of  the 
governess,  her  secretary,  twelve  assistants,  and  the  twenty-four  lower 
assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them  all :  elections  to  be  made  by 
balloting,  the  governess  three  balls,  and  the  secretary  two  balls. 

That  the  man-register,  and  secretary  of  the  house,  be  under  the 
command  and  direction  of  the  whole  government  Uiereof  for  all 
business,  except  the  art  of  midwifery,  which  is  to  be  meddled  with 
by  none,  but  the  governess,  female  secretary,  maH-midwife,  and  their 
assistants. 

That  any  child,  under  the  age  of  one  year,  whose  parents  ard 
known^  or  not  known,  shall  be  admitted  into  the  ho'use,  utider  the 
rules  of  being  there  twenty-one  yearb ;  provided  there  be  paid  intd 
tiie  stock  of  the  hospital  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds,  at  the  sending  in 
of  the  said  child. 

*  That  any  person,  or  persons,  who  would  have  a  child  out  of  the 
said  society,  shall  have  power  to  examine  the  register,  whether  the 
child,  by  its  marks,  be  living  or  dead,  and  may  redeem  the  same^ 
bein^g  under  the  age  of  fri%  yiears,  for  twenty.five  pounds,  or  beiii|f ' 
of  that  age,  or  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  for  forty  pounds;  and 
from  seven  to  ten,  for  fifty  pounds;  but,  after  the  age  of  ten  jet^^rs^ 
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every  year  it  continiies  in  the  house,  shall  advance  ten  pounds  in 
the  pijce  of  the  redemption,  till  such  times  they  attain  the  age  of 
fifteen ;  after  which  time,  no  increase  of  the  price  of  redemption 
shall  be  upon  any  child ;  any  one  being,  at  any  time,  to  be  free  for 
a  hundred  pounds,  or  less,  if  the  governess  of  the  house,  her  secre. 
tary,  twelve  assistants,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  consent  to  the 
same ;  the  governess  hath  three,  and  the  female  secretary  two  voices, 
which  are  to  be  given  by  the  chaplain,  register,  and  treasurer,  if  it 
be  a  male  child  that  is  to  be  redeemed ;  but,  if  it  be  a  female,  then 
the  power  to  rest  in  themselves. 

liiat  all  the  money,  coming  to  the  said  hospital,  either  by  annual 
payments,  charity,  redemption,  or  any  other  ways  whatsoever,  shall 
be  placed  into  one  common  treasury,  to  be  kept  in  o.ne,  or  more 
iron  chests ;  not  to  be  opened,  but  by  the  consent  of  the  governess, 
her  secretary,  the  chief  chaplain,  or  him  that  shall  be  governor  of 
the  male  children,  the  register,  and  treasurer,  who  shall  each  of 
them  have  a  key  to  so  many  several  locks ;  and  the  said  monies, 
other  than  the  constant  salaries  of  the  ofEcers,  and  daily  mainte- 
nance of  the  children,  shall  not  be  applied  to  any  extraordinary  use, 
but  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the  whole  government  of  the 
hospital,  in  which  number  the  keepers  of  those  keys,  for  such  pur. 
poses,  are  to  be  accounted  part. 

The  accounts  whereof,  and  of  all  monies  coming  into,  or  going 
out  from  the  same,  shall  be  kept  by  the  register ;  and  free  access 
shall  be  had  at  all  times,  to  the  same,  gratis^  by  the  governors,  or 
any  of  the  visitors  of  the  said  hopital ;  and  that,  once  a  month,  all 
comings  in  and  goings  out,  and  all  other  transactions  on  that  ac. 
count,  shall  be,  by  ^e  register,  fairly  entered  into  a  book  for  that 
purpose,  which,  shall  always  remain  with  the  governess,  and  not  to*  be 
taken  out  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever ;  and  that  any  person  may 
search  the  register's  book,  for  the  fee  of  sixpence  for  one  year's 
search. 

That  rules  shall  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  government, 
for  trying  the  geniusses  of  the  children,  and  dividing  them  into  se. 
veral  classes  and  employments,  according  to  their  several  capacities, 
and  for  entering  them  under  proper  mistresses  and  masters,  upon 
certain  salaries,  or,  otherwise,  binding  them  apprentices  to  die  said 
mistresses  and  masters  within  the  house,  or  for  clothing  them, 
during  their  residence  in,  or  at  their  going  out  of  the  said  hos* 
pital. 

As  likewise  for  all  other  accidents,  as  lunatioks,  idiots,  and 
other  infirmities,  diseases,  and  sicknesses,  and  for  separating  the 
infirm  from  tlie  healthful,  and  the  infectious  diseases  from  the  other 
sick,  and  for  all  other  contingencies,  as  there  shall  l>e  occasion.    - 

That  none  shall  be  detained,  against  their  wills,  above  the  time  of 
twenty.one  years,  nor  turned  out  at  that  time,  if  diey  desire  to  stay; 
it  being  in  the  power  of  any  of  them,  at  that  age,  to  enter  him,  or 
herself,  subject  to  the  rules  and  duties  of  the  house^  for  their  natural 
lives ;  nor  are  any  of  them  incapacitated  to  get  their  livings  abroad, 
lipr,  bang  within  the  house,  at  any  time  to  be  tuned  ont,  tmt  lure^ 
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to  be  maintained  by  them  in  necessary  meat,  drink,  doaths,  and 
lodging,  during  their  natural  lives,  or  till  tiiey  recorer  of  their 
distempers,  so  as  to  be  f^ble  and  willing  to  leare  the  same. 

But  no  person,  once  discharged,  and  out  of  the  care  of  the  houso 
for  six  months,  shall  be  capable  of  demanding  enterance  into  the 
same  again,  or  of  midntenance  from  it,  but  by  the  consent  of  the 
goremment  thereof;  and  that  such,  as  return  to  the  house,  shall 
give  ffood  testimony,  that  they  have  spent  their  time  well,  and  witiiout 
scandal,  or  be  for  ever  expelled  the  society. 

That  further  rules,  for  the  establishment  and  foundation  of  the 
said  community,  or  hospital,  and  for  Tisiting  the  same,  may  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  charter  for  endowing  the  same ;  and  such  penalties 
imposed,  on  such  as  practise  without  license  from  the  corporation,  as 
to  your  inajesty's  wisdom  shall  seem  meet. 

To  which  all  is  humbly  submitted. 
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To  which  is  added  two  Iietters  j 

ONE  FBOM 

SIR   WILLIAM  BO  SWELL, 

(AMBASSADOR  AT  THE  HAGUE;^ 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  WILLIAM   LAUD, 

I^ATB  ARCHBISHOP  OF  CJNTBRBURYt 

THE  OTHER  FROM 

THE  REVEREND  JOHN  BRAMHALL, 

BISHOP  OF  DERRT  IN  IRELAND, 

TO  THE  MOST  REVEREND  JAMES  USHER, 

LJTB  ARCHBISHOP  OF  ARMAGH. 
Ijondon,  printed  in  the  Tear  1687.  Quarto,  containing  twelre  page8« 

X  HE  prediction  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  Archbisliop  Usher 
isrery  remarkable:  as  it  was  printed  about  seven  years  ago  with 
license,  and  die  truth  of  the  matter  of  fact  therein  deliTered,  nerer, 
that  I  know  of,  denied,  but  confirmed  by  many,  which,  in  short,  was 
thus :  that  the  year  before  this  holy  primate  died  (who  was  buried 
In  the  Abbey  at  Westminster,  the  ITth  of  April,  1650,  the  usurper 
Cromwell  allowing  two  hundred  pounds  towards  his  funeral ;  so 
great  bis  worth,  tlmt  it  even  charmed  that  ty  wit,  otherwise  far  from 
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being  a  friend  to  any  of  his  profession)  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
archbishop's  asking  him,  among  other  discourse,  wliat  his  present 
appreliensions  were  concerning  a  very  great  persecution  which  should 
Uk\  npon  the  church  of  God  in  those  nations  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  (of  which  he  had  heard  him  speak  with  great  confidence 
many  years  before,  when  we  were  in  the  highest  and  fullest  state  of 
outwB^  peace  and  settlement)  and  whether  he  did  believe-  those  sad 
times  to  be  past,  or  that  they  were  yet  16  come?  he  answered,  tJiat 
they  were  yet  to  come,  and  that  he  did  as  confidently  expect  it  as 
ever  he  bad  done :  adding,  that  this  sad  persecution  would  fall  upon 
idl  the  protestant  churches  of  Europe.     His  friend  arguing,  that  he 
hoped  the  affliction  might  now  be  over,  and  be  intend^  of  our  late 
calamitons  civil  vrars;  the  reverend  prelate  turning  towards  hiin^ 
and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  with  that  serious  and  severe  look^ 
which  he  usually  had  when  he  spoke  God's  Word,  and  not  his  own, 
and  when  the  power  of  Grod  seemed  to  be  upon  him ,  and  to  constrain 
him  to  speak,  said  thus :  Fool  not  yourselves  with  such  hopes,  for  11 
tell  you,  all,  you  have  yet  seen,  hath  been  but  the  beginning  of 
sorrows,  to  what  is  yet  to  come  upon  the  protestant  churches  of 
Christ,  who  will,  before  long,  fall  under  a  sharper  persecution  than 
ever  yet  has  been  upon  them ;  therefore  said  he  to  him,  look  you  be 
not  found  in  the  outward  court,  but  a  worshiper  in  the  temple  before 
the  altar,  for  Christ  will  measure  all  those  that  profess  his  name,  and 
call  themselves  his  people;  and  outward  worshipers  he  will  leave 
out,  to  be  trodden  down  by  the  Grentiles.    The  outward  court,  says 
he,  is  the  formal  christian,  whose  religion  lies  in  performing  the 
outside  duties  of  Christianity,  without  having  an  inward  life  and 
power  of  faith  and  love,  uniting  them  to  Christ,  and  those  God  will 
leave  to  be  trodden  down,  and  swept  away  by  the  G«ntiles :  but  the 
worshipers  within  the  temple,  and  before  the  altar,  are  those  who 
do  indeed  worship  Grod  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  whose  souls  are  made 
his  temples,  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  in  the  most  inward 
thoughts  of  their  hearts,  and  they  sacrifice  their  lusts  and  vile  affec- 
tions, yea,  and  their  own  wills  to  him ;  and  these  Grod  will  hide  in 
the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  under  the  shadow  of  his  wings  ?  And 
this  shall  be  one  great  difference  between  this  last,  and  all  the  other 
preceding  persecutions :  for.  In  the  former,  the  most  eminent  and 
spiritual  ministers  and  christians  did  generally  suffer  most,  and  were 
most  violently  fallen  upon;  but   in   this  last  pei>secution,  these 
shall  be  preserved  by  God,  as  a  seed  to  partake  of  that  glory  wH^ich 
shall  immediately  follow,  and  come  upon  the  church,  as  soon  as  ever 
this  storm  shall  be  over ;  for  as  it  shall  be  the  sharpest,  so  it  shall  be 
the  shortest  persecution  of  them  all ;  and  shall  only  take  away  the 
gross  hypocrites,  and  formal  professors,  but  the  true  spiritu^^ 
1>elievers  shall  be  preserved  till  tfie  calamity  be  over.past. 

His  friend  then  asked  him,  by  what  means  or  instruments  this 
great  trial  should  be  brought  on  ?  He  answered,  by  the  papists.  Hi^ 
friend  replied,  that  it  seemed  very  improbable  they  should  be  ablp 
te  dp  it,  sin^  they  were  now  little  countenanced,  and  but  lew  hi 
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these  natians,  and  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  more  set  agiuiiaC 
them,  than  ever  since  the  reformation.  He  answered  again,  tiiat  it 
would  be  by  the  hands  of  the  papists,  and  in  the  way  of  a  sodden 
massacre,  and  that  the  then  pope  shoold  be  the  cU^  instnuneot 
of  it. 

-  He  also  added,  that  the  papists  were,  in  his  opinion,  the  GentUes 
spoken  of,  Rev.  zi.  to  whom  the  outward  court  should  be  left,  thai 
they  might  tread  it  under  foot ;  they  baring  leceiTed  the  Gentika 
worship  in  their  adoring  images,  and  saints  departed,  and  in  taking 
to  themselves  many  mediators :  and  thn,  said  he,  the  papists  are 
now  designing  among  themselves,  and  therefore  be  sure  you  be 
ready. 

This  gracious  man  repeated  the  same  things  in  substance  to  hia 
only  daughter,  the  lady  Tyrril,  and  that  with  many  tears,  and  much 
about  the  same  time. 

J  Letierfrom  Sir  WtUiam  BosweU^  to  the  moH  Reverend  WUliam 
Laudy  late  ArchhUhop  of  Canterbury^  remaining  with  Sir  Robert 
Cotton*9  choice  Ptfers, 

Most  reverend^ 
Afr  I  am  here  employed  by  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  your  grace* 
can  testify  that  I  have  left  no  stone  unturned  for  his  majesty's  ad. 
vancement ;  neither  can  I  omit  (whenever  I  meet  with  treacheries  or 
conspiraciea  against  the  church  and  state  of  England)  the  sending 
your  grace  an  account  in  general.  I  fear  matters  will  not  answer 
your  expectations,  if  your  grace  do  but  seriously  weigh  them  with 
deliberation.  For,  be  you  assured,  the  Romish  clergy  have  gulled 
the  misled  party  of  our  English  nation,  and  that  under  a  puritanical 
dress ;  for  which  the  several  fraternities  of  that  church  have  lately 
received  indulgence  from  the  see  of  Rome,  and  council  of  cardinals, 
or  to  educate  several  of  the  young  fry  of  the  church  of  Rome,  who 
are  natives  of  his  majesty's  realms  and  dominions,  and  instruct  them 
in  all  manner  of  principles  and  tenents,  contrary  to  the  episcopacy 
of  tiie  church  of  England. 

There  are  in  the  town  of  Hague,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  two 
dangerous  impostors,  of  whom  I  have  given  notice  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  who  have  large  indulgences  granted  them,  and  known  to  be 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  although  they  seem  puritans,  and  do  con. 
Yerse  with  several  of  our  English  factors. 

.  The  one,  James  Murray,  a  Scotchman,  and  the  other  ^ohn 
I^apper,  a  Yorkshire  blade.  The  main  drift  of  these  intentions  is, 
to  pull  down  the  Engli^i  episcopacy,  as  being  the  chief  support  €i 
the  imperial  crown  of  our  nation :  for  which  purpose,  above  six^ 
Romish  clergymen  are  gone,  within  these  two  years,  out  of  the 
monasteries  of  the  French  king^s  dominions,  to  preach  up  the 
Scotch  covenant,  and  Mr.  Knox's  descriptions  and  rules  within  that 
>iirk,  and  to  spread  the  same  about  the  northern  coasts  of  England* 
Xety  therefore,  his  majesty  ^ve  an  inkling  pf  these  crotphets,  th|^  b^ 
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B^lit  be  persuadfid,  wheiieTer  aaatters  of  the  oharch  come  before 
jrott,  to  refer  them  to  your  grace,  and  the  epbcopal  party  of  the 
realm :  for  there  are  great  preparatioas  making  ready  againat  the 
litvfgy  and  ceremonies  of  ike  church  of  Enghuid :  and  all  eril  con. 
trivances  here  and  in  France,  and  in  other  proteatant  holdings,  to 
make  your  grace  and  the  episcopacy  odious  to  all  reformed  protes. 
tants  abroad.  It  has  wrought  so  much  on  divers  of  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  protestants,  that  they  esteem  our  clergy  little  better 
than  papists.  The  main  things  that  they  hit  in  our  teeth  are,  our 
bishops  to  be  called  lords ;  the  service  of  the  church,  the  cross  in 
baptism,  confirmation,  bowing  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  communkm 
tables  placed  alter.ways,  our  manner  of  consecrations,  and  several 
other  matters  which  are  of  late  buzzed  into  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
clergy,  to  make  your  grievances  the  less  regarded  in  case  of  a 
change,  which  is  aimed  at,  if  not  speedily  prevented. 

Your  grace's  letter  is  carefully  delivered,  by  my  gentleman's  own 
hands,  unto  the  prince. 

Thus  craving  your  grace's  hearty  prayers  for  my  undertakings 
abroad,  as  also  for  my  safe  arrival,  that  I  may  have  the  freedom  to 
kiss  your  grace's  hands,  and  to  tell  you  more  at  large  of  these 
things,  I  rest 

Your  grace's  most  humble  servant, 

W.  R 
Hagucj  June  12, 
1640. 

A  Letter  from  the  Right  Reverend  John  Bramhally  Bhhop  of 
Derr^j  afterwards  Primate  of  Ireland^  to  the  most  Reverend 
James  Usher ^  Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Most  reverend^ 
I.THAHIL  God  I  do  take  my  pilgrimage  patiently,  yet  I  cannot  but 
condole  the  change  of  the  church  and  state  of  England  ;  and  more 
In  my  pilgrimage  than  ever,  because  I  dare  not  witness  and  declare 
to  that  straying  flock  of  our  brethren  in  England,  who  have  misled 
them,  and  who  they  are  that  feed  tiiem.  But  that  your  lordship 
may  be  more  sensible  of  the  church's  calamities,  and  of  the  dangers 
she  is  in  of  being  ruined,  if  God  be  not  merciful  unto  her,  I  have 
sent  you  a  part  of  my  discoveries,  and  it  from  credible  hands,  at 
this  present  having  so  sure  a  messenger,  and  so  fit  an  opportunity.  - 

It  plainly  appears,  that  in  the  year  1§46,  by  order  from  Rome, 
above  oneJiundred  of  the  Romish  clergy  were  sent  into  England, 
consisting  of  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish,  who  had  been  educated  in 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Spain ;  part  of  these  within  the  several 
schools  there  appointed  for  their  instructions.  In  each  of  these 
Romish  nurseries,  these  scholars  were  taught  several  handicraft, 
trades  and  callmgs,  as  their  ingenuities  weie  most  bending,  besides 
their  orders,  or  functions  of  that  church. 

They  have  many  yet  at  Paris  a  fitting  up  to  be  sent  over,  who 
twice  in  th^  week  pppos^  <me  another  ^  one  pretending  presby  teryi 
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the  other  independency;  some  anabaptism,  and  other  contrarf 
tenents,  dangerous  and  prejudicial  to  the  church  of  England,  and  to 
all  the  reformed  chnrches  here  abroad.  But  they  are  wisely  pre. 
paring  to  prevent  these  designs,  which  I  hearUly  wbh  were  consi- 
dered in  England  among  tlie  wise  there. 

When  the  Romish  orders  do  thns  argue  pto  and  con^  there  is 
appointed  one  of  the  learned  of  those  conrents,  to  take  notes,  and  to 
judge :  and,  as  he  finds  their  fancies,  whether  for  presbyteiy,  inde- 
pendency, anabaptism,  atheism,  or  foranynewtenents,  so  accordingly 
they  are  to  act,  and  to  exercise  their  wits.  Upon  their  permission 
when  they  be  sent  abroad,  they  enter  their  names  in  the  convent 
registery,  also  their  licenses :  if  a  Franciscan,  if  a  Dominican,  or 
Jesuit,  or  any  other  order,  having  several  names  there  entered  in 
their  license ;  in  case  of  a  discovery  in  one  place,  then  to  fly  to 
another,  and  there  to  change  their  names  or  habit. 

For  an  assurance  of  their  constancy  to  their  several  orders,  they 
9Je  to  give  monthly  intelligence  to  their  fraternities,  of  all  aflairs, 
wherever  tliey  lie  dispersed :  so  tliat  the  English  abroad  know  news 
better  than  yoaathome. 

When  they  return  into  England,  they  are  taught  their  lesson,  io 
aay,  if  any  enquire  from  whence  they  come,  that  they  were  poor 
christians  formerly  that  fled  beyond  sea  for  their  religion  sake,  and 
are  now  returned,  with  glad  news,  \o  enjoy  their  liberty  of  con. 
science. 

The  hundred  men,  that  went  over  in  1646,  were  most  of  them 
soldiers  in  the  parliament's  army,  and  were  daily  to  correspond  with 
those  Romanists  in  our  late  king's  army,  that  were  lately  at  Oxford^ 
and  pretended  to  fight  for  his  sacred  majesty ;  for,  at  that  time,  there 
were  some  Roman  Catholicks,  who  did  not  know  the  design  contriv. 
ing  against  our  church  and  state  of  England. 

But  the  year  following,  1647,  many  of  those  Romish  orders,  who 
came  over  the  year  before,  were  in  consultation  together,  knowing 
each  other.  And  those  of  the  king's  party,  asking  some,  why  they 
took  with  the  parliament  side,  and  asking  others,  whether  they 
were  bewitched  to  turn  puritans  ?  not  knowing  their  design  :  but, 
at  last,  secret  bulls^  and  licenses  being  produced,  by  those  of  the 
parliament's  side,  it  was  declared  between  them,  there  was  no  better 
design  to  confound  the  church  of  England,  than  by  pretending  liberty 
of  conscience.  It  was  argued  then,  that  England  would  be  a  second 
Holland,  a  commonwealti^ ;  and,  if  so,  what  would  become  of  the 
king?  It  was  answered,  would  to  God  it  were  come  to  that  point 
Jt  was  again  replied,  yourselves  have  preached  so  much  against 
Rome,  and  his  holiness,  that  Rome,  and  her  Romanists,  will  be  little 
'the  better  for  that  change:  but  it  was  answered,  you  shall  have 
mass  sufficient  for  an  hundred-thousand  in  a  short  space,  and  the 
.governors  never  the  wiser.  Then  some  of  tlie  mercifuUest  of  the 
Homanisbi  said,  this  cannot  l>e  done,  unless  the  king  die:  upon 
which  argument,  the  Romish  orders  thus  licensed,  and  in  the  parHa. 
ment  army,  wrote  unto  their  several  convents,  but  especially  lo  the 
^rbqnists,  Tf  hether  it  may  be  scrupled  to  maKe  away  our  laie  godly 
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kfaig,  ind  bis  majesty  his  son,  our  king  and  master,  who,  blessed  bo 
God,  hadi  escaped  their  Romish  snares  laid  for  him  ?  It  was  returned 
from  the  Sorbooists,  that  it  was  lawfal^for  Roman  CatholiclLS  to 
worlL  changes  in  governments  for  the  mother^hnrch's  adyancement, 
and  chiefly  in  an  heretical  kingdom ;  and  so  lawfully  make  away 
the  king. 

Thns  mnoh,  to  jny  knowledge,  hare  I  seen  and  heard,  since  my 
learing  your  lordship,  which  I  thought  rery  requisite  to  inform 
your  grace;  for  myself  would  hardly  have  credited  these  things, 
bad  not  mine  eyes  seen  sure  evidence  of  the  same.  Let  these  things 
sleep  within  your  gracious  lordship's  breast,  and  not  awake  but 
upon  sure  grounds,  for  this  age  can  trust  no  man,  there  befaig  so 
great  fallacy  amongst  men.  So  the  Lord  preserve  your  lordship  in 
health,  for  the  nation's  good,  and  the  benefit  of  your  friends ;  which 
shall  be  the  prayers  of 

Tour  humble  servant, 

J.   DteRSHSIS. 

Jtf/y  W,  1664. 

These  two  letters  were  ta](.en  out  pf  that  treasury  of  choice  let. 
ters,  published  by  Dr.  Parr,  his  lordship's  chaplain,  and  printed  fof 
Nathaniel  Ranew,  at  the  King'&Arms,  in  St^  Paul's  Church^yard, 
)689. 


AN  ENQUIRY 

IKTO 

THE  MEASURES  OF  SUBMISSION 

TO 

THE  SUPREME  AUTHORITY; 

AndoJ  the  Groundt  ^ipon  whkh  U  nug^  bekarful  or  neeeaaryfar 
SubjecU  to  dtfondtheir  Religion^  Idves,  md  Liberiks. 

[From  sixteen  pages,  Quarto,  printed  in  the  Year  1688.] 


X  HIS  enquiry  cannot  be  regularly  made,  but  by  taking,  in  the 
first  place,  a  true  and  full  view  of  the  nature  of  civil  society,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  nature  of  supreme  power,  whetlier  it  Is 
lodged  in  one  or  more  persons. 

1.  It  is  certain,  that  the  law  of  nature  has  put  no  difference  nor 
anbordination  among  men,  except  it  be  that  of  children  to  parents^ 
or  of  wives  to  their  hatbands;  so  that,  with  rektion  to  the  law  of 
nature,  *  all  men  are  bom  free' :  and  this  liberty  must  still  be  spp. 
posed  intire,  unless  so  far  as  it  is  limited  by  contracts,  prorlsiona^ 
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•nd  laws ;  for  a  man  oan  either  Wnd  himself  ta  be  a  serraart^  or  sell 
himself  to  be  a  slave,  by  which  he  becomes  in  the  power  of  another, 
only  so  far  as  it  was  provided  bjr  the  iMWtract :  since  all  that  liberty, 
which  was  not  expresly  given  away,  remains  still  intire ;  so  that 
the  plea  for  liberty  always  proves  itself,  unless  .it  appears  that  it  is 
given  up,  or  limited  by  any  special  agreement. 

S.  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  as  the  lig^t  of  nature  has  planted  in 
all  men  anatural  principle  of  the  ^  love  of  life',  and  of  a  ^  desire  to  pre. 
aerve  it',  so  the  common  principles  of  all  religion  agree  in  this,  that, 
God  having  set  us  in  this  world,  we  are  bound  to  preserve  that 
being,  which  he  has  given  us,  by  all  just  and  lawful  ways.  Now 
this  duty  of  self-preservation  is  exerted  in  iustances  of  two  sorts  ; 
the  one  is  in  the  resisting  of  violent  aggressors,  the  other  is  the  takiiig 
of  just  revenges  of  those  who  have  invaded  us  so  secretly,  that  we  could 
not  prevent  them,  and  so  violently,  that  we  could  not  resist  them.  In 
which,  cases,  the  principle  of  self-preservation  warrants  us,  both  to 
leoover  what  Js  our  own,  with  just  damages,  and  also  to  put  such 
unjust  persons  out  of  a  capacity  of  doing  the  like  injuries  any  more, 
either  to  ourselves,  or  any  others.  Now,  in  these  instances  of  self, 
preservation,  this  difference  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  first  cannot 
be  limited,  by  any  slow  forms,  since  a  pressing  danger  rfquires  a 
vigorous  repulse,  and  cannot  admit  of  delajrs ;  whereas  the  second, 
of  taking  revenges  or  reparations,  is  not  of  such  haste,  biit  that  it 
may  be  brought  under  rules  and  forms. 

3.  The  true  and  original  notion  of  civil  society  and  government  is, 
that  it  is  a  compromise  made  by  such  a  body  of  men,  by  which 
they  resign  up  the  right  of  demanding  reparations,  either  in  the 
way  of  justice  against  one  another,  or  in  the  way  of  war  against 
their  neighbours,  to  such  a  single  person,  or  to  such  a  body  of  men, 
as  they  tibink  fit  to  trust  with  this.  And  in  the  management  of  this 
civil  society,  great  distinction  is  to  be  made  between  the  power  of 
making  laws  for  the  regulating  the  conduct  of  it,  and  the  power  of 
executing  these  laws ;  the  supreme  authority  must  still  be  supposed 
to  be  lodged  with  those  who  have  the  legislative  power  reserved  to 
them ;  but  not  with  those  who  have  only  the  executive,  which  is 
plainly  a  trust,  when  it  is  separated  from  ^e  legislative  power ;  and 
all  trusts,  by  their  nature,  import,  that  those,  to  whom  they  are 
given,  are  accountable,  even  though  that  it  should  not  be  ei^resly 
specified  in  the  words  of  the  trust  itself. 

4.  It  cannot  be  supposed  by  the  principles  of  natural  religion, 
that  God  has  authorised  any  one  form  of  government,  any  other  way, 
than  as  the  general  rules  of  order  and  of  justice  oblige  all  men  not 
to  subvert  constitutions,  nor  disturb  the  peace  of  mankind,  nor  in* 
vade  those  rights,  with  which  the  law  may  have  vested  some  persons  ; 
for  it  is  certain,  that  as  private  conti:a€ts  lodge  or  transact  privata 
fi^ts,  so  the  pnblick  laws  can  likewiae  lodge  such  rights,  prero.. 
gatives,  and  revenues,  in  those  under  whose  protection  they. put 
tiiemselves ;  and,  in  such  a  manner,  that  tliej  may  oome  to  have  as 
|Qo4  a  title  to  tiras?,  as  any  private  person  can  hare  to  hiapropertjr  i 
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lb  ihtkt  it  becomes  an  act  of  kigh  injasfice  and  Tiolence  to  ii 
tiiese,  which  is  80  far  a  greater  no,  than  any  such  actions  would  -be 
agpunsta  prirate  person,  as  the  publick  peace  and  order  is  preferable 
lo  all  private  considerations  whatsoeyer.  So  that,  in  truth,  the 
principles  of  natural  religion  giYe  those  that  are  in  authori^  no 
power  at  all ;  but  they  do  only  secure  them  in  the  possession  of  that 
which  is  theirs  by  law.  And  as  no  considerations  of  religion  can 
bind  me  to  pay  another  more  than  I  indeed  owe  him,  but  do  only 
bind  me  more  strictly  to  pay  what  I  owe ;  so  the  considerations  of 
leligioD  do,  indeed,  bring,  subjects  under  stricter  obligations  to  pay 
all  due  allegiance  and  submission  to  their  princes ;  but  they  do  not 
at  all  extend  that  allegiance  further  than  the  law  carries  it 

And  though  a  man  has  no  dirine  right  to  his  property,  but  has 
acquired  it  by  human  means,  such  as  succession,  or  industry,  yet  he 
has  a  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  it,  from  a  diyine  right:  so^- 
though  princes  liaye  no  immediate  warrants  from  heayen,  either  for 
tteir  original  titles,  or  for  the  extent  of  them,  yet  they  are  secured 
in  the  possession  of  them,  by  the  principles  and  rules  ^f  natmnd 
religion* 

5.  It  is  to  be- considered  that,  as  a  private  person  can  bind  hinu 
self  to  another  man's  service  by  different  degrees,  either  as  an  ordi* 
nary  servant  for  wages,  or  as  an  appropriate  for  a  longer  time,  as  an 
apprentice ;  or,  by  a  total  giving  himself  up  to  another,  as  in  the 
ease  of  riavery.  In  all  which  cases,  the  general  name  of  master 
may  be  eqnall^  used ;  yet  the  degrees  of  his  power  are  to  be  judged 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract;  so,  likewise^  bodies  of  men  can  give 
themselves  up,  in  dtfierent  degrees,  to  the  conduct  of  others.  And, 
therefore,  though  all  those  may  carry  the  same  name  of  king,  yet 
every  one's  power  is  to  be  taken  from  the  measures  of  the  authority 
which  is  lodged  in  htm,  and  not  from  any  general  speculations 
founded  on  some  equivocal  terms,  such  as  king,  sovereign,  or 
supreme. 

0.  It  is  certain,  that  God,  as  the  creator  and  governor  of  the 
world,  may  set  up  whom  he  will,  to  rule  over  other  men ;  but  this 
declaration  of  his  will  must  be  made  evident  by  prophets,  or  other 
extraordinary  men  sent  by  him,  who  have  some  manifest  proofs  off 
the  divine  Authority,  that  is  conunitted  to  them,  on  such  occasions  ;> 
and  upon  such  persons  declaring  the  will  of  God,  in  favour  of  any« 
others,  that  declaration  is  to  be  submitted  to  and  obeyed.  But  this 
pretence  of  a  divine  delegation  can  be  carried  no  farther  than  to 
those  who  are  thus  expresly  marked  out,  and  is  unjustly  claimed  by) 
those  who  can-prove  no  such  declaration  to  have  been  ever  made  in* 
&vour  of  them,  or  their  families.  Nor  does  it  appear  reasonable  to 
conelnde,  from  their  being  in  possession,  that  it  is  the  will  of  Grod. 
that  it  should  be  so ;  this  justifies  all  usurpers,  when  they  are  sue 

cessful. 

7.  The  measures  of  power,  and,  by  consequence,  of  obedience, 
ttttst  betaken  from  the  express  laws  of  any  state,  or  body  of  men,* 
from  the  oaths  tliat  they  swear ;  or  from  immemorial  prescription, 
and  a  long  possession,  which  lioth  give  a  title,  and,  in  a  long  tract 
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of  time^  tnake  a  bad  one  become  good ;  since  prescriptioii,  trheti  tt 
passes  the  memoiy  of  man,  and  is  not  disputed  by  any  other  pre^ 
tender,  gives,  by  die  common  sense  of  all  men,  a  just  and  gooct 
title.  So,  upon  the  whole,  matter,  the  degrees  of  all  civil  authority^ 
are  to  be  taken  either  from  express  laws,  immemorial  customs,  or 
from  particular  oaths,  which  tiie  subjects  swear  to  their  princes; 
this  being  still  to  be  laid  down  for  a  principle,  that,  in  all  the  dis» 
putes  between  power  and  liberty,  power  must  always  be  proved j 
but  liberty  proves  itself ;  the  one  being  founded  only  upon  positive 
law,  and  the  other  upon  the  law  of  nature. 

8.  If,  from  the  general  principles  of  human  society,  and  natural 
religion,  we  carry  this  matter  to  be  examined  by  the  Scriptures,  it  it 
clear,  that  all  the  passages,  that  are  in  the  Old  Testatnent,  are  not 
to  be  made  use  of  in  this  matter,  on  neither  side.  For  as  the  land 
of  Ginaan  was  given  to  the  Jews,  by  an  immediate  grant  from  heaven^ 
so  God  reserved  still  this  to  himself,  and  to  the  declarations  that  he 
should  make  from  time  to  time,  either  by  his  prophets,  or  by  the 
answers  that  came  from  the  cloud  of  glory  that  was  between  thd 
cherubims;  to  set  up  judges  or  kings  over  them,  and  to  pull  then 
down  again  as  he  thought  fit,  here  was  an  express  delegation  made 
by  God;  and  therefore  all  that  was  done  in  that  dispensation, 
either  for  or  agunst  princes,  is  not  to  be  made  use  of  in  any  other 
state,  that  is  founded  on  another  bottom  and  constitution ;  and  all 
the  expressions  in  the  Old  Testament  relating  to  kings,  since  thejr. 
belong  to  persons  that  were  immediately  denned  by  God,  are  with.' 
out  any  sort  of  reason  applied  to  those  who  can  pretend  to  no  such 
designation,  neither  for  themselves  nor  for  their  ancestors* 
:  9»  As  for  the  New  Testament,  it  is  plidn,  that  there  are  no  mletf 
given  in  it,  neither  for  the  forms  of  government  in  general,  nor  for 
the  degrees  of  any  one  form  in  particular,  but  the  general  rules  of 
justice,  order,  and  peace,  being  establisheid  in  it  upon  higher  mo. 
lives,  and  more  binding  considerations,  than  ever  they  were  in  any 
other  religion  whatsoever,  we  are  most  strictly  bound  by  it,  to 
observe  the  constitution  in  which  we  are  ;  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 
rules,  set  us  in  the  gospel,  can  be  carried  no  further.  It  is,  indeed j 
clear  from  the  New  Testament,  that  the  christian  religion,  as  such, 

5 Ives  us  no  grounds  to  defend  or  propagate  it  by  force.  It  is  a 
octrine  of  t}ie  cross,  and  of  faith  and  patience  under  it ;  and  if,  by 
the  order  of  divine  providence,  and  of  any  constitution  of  government, 
under  which  we  are  bom,  we  are  brought  under  sufferings,  for  bur 
professing  of  it,  we  may  indeed  retire  and  fly  out  of  any  snch 
country,  if  we  can ;  but,  if  that  is  denied  us,  we  must  then,  according 
to  thb  religion,  submit  to  those  sufferings  under  which  we  may  be 
brought,  considering  that  God  will  be  glorified  by  us  in  so  doing, 
and  diat  he  will  both  support  us  under  our  sufferings,  and  gloriously 
reward  us  for  them. 

This  was  the  state  of  tiie  christian  religion,  during  the  three  first 
centuries,  under  heathen  emperors,  and  a  constitution  in  whicft 
paganism  was  established  by  law ;  but  if,  by  die  laws  of  any  govern* 
men^  the  christian  religioui  or  uny  fonu  of  i^  H  become  a  part  of 
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Ih^  subject's  property,  it  then  falls  under  an<»dier  considention,  not 
ts  it  is  a  religion,  but  as  it  is  become  one  of  the  principal  rights  of 
the  subjects,  to  belieTe  and  profess  it ;  and  then  we  must  judge  of 
tibe  invasions  made  on  that,  as  we  do  of  any  other  inraston  that  it 
made  on  our  rights. 

10.  All  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament^  that  relnte  to  cItU 
goTemment,  are  to  be  expounded  as  they  were  truly  meant,  in 
opposition  to  thit  false  notion  of  the  Jews,  who  belieY«l  themseWes 
to  be  so  immediately  under  the  diTine  authority,  that  they  would  not 
become  the  subjects  of  any  other  power ;  particularly  of  one  that 
was  not  of  their  nation^  or  of  their  religion ;  therefore  they  thought, 
they  could  not  be  under  the  Rdrnan  yoke,  nor  bound  to  pay  tritnite 
to  C»sar,  but  judged  that  they  were  only  subject  6ut  of  fear,  by 
reason  of  the  force  that  lay  on  them,  but  not  for  conScienc&siJLe  ; 
and  so  in  all  their  dispersion,  both  at  Rome  and  elsewhere,  they 
^ught  they  were  Grod's  freemen,  and  made  use  of  this  pretended 
^libertyasa  cloke  of  maliciousness\  In  opposition  to  all  which, 
sinoe  in  a  course  of  many  years  they  had  asked  the  protection  of  the 
Roman  yoke,  and  were  come  under  their  authority,  our  Saviour 
ordered  them  to  continue  in  that  by  his  saying,  'Render  to  Ciesar 
that  which  is  Caesar's* ;  and  both  St.  Wul  in  hb  epistle  to  the  Romans^ 
and  St  Peter  in  his  general  epistle,  have  very  positively  condemned 
tiiat  pernicious  maxim,  but  without  any  fomud  dedarations  made  of 
tile  rules  or  measures  of  government  And,  since  both  the  people, 
and  senate  of  Rome  had  acknowledged  the  power  that  Augustus  had« 
indeed,  violently  usurped,  it  became  legal  when  it  was  thus  submitted 
to,  and  confirmed  both  by  the  senate  and  people;  and  it  was  esta* 
blislied  in  his  family  by  a  long  prescription,  when  these  epistles  were 
writ ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole  matter,  all  Aat  is  in  the  New  Testa, 
ment,  upon  this  subject,  imports  no  more  but  that  all  christians  are 
bound  to  acquiesce  in  the  government,  and  submit  to  it,  according 
to  the  constitution  that  is  settled  by  law. 

11.  Weare  then  at  last  brought  to  the  constitution  of  onr  Englirii 
government ;  so  that  no  general  considerations  from  the  speculations 
about  sovereign  power,  nor  from  any  passages  either  of  the  Old  or 
New  Testament,  ought  to  determine  us  in  this  matter;  which  must 
be  fixed  from  tiie  laws  and  regulations  that  have  been  made  among 
us.  It  is  then  certain,  that  witii  relation  to  the  executive  part  of 
the  government,  the  law  has  lodged  that  singly  in  the  king,  so  that 
the  whole  administration  of  it  is  in  him ;  but  &e  legislative  power  is 
lodged  between  the  king  and  the  two  houses  of  parliatneiit^  so  that 
the  power  of  making  and  repealing  laws  is  not  singly  in  the  kingy 
but  only  so  far  as  the  two  houses  concur  with  him.  It  is  also  clear, 
that  the  king  has  such  a  determined  ettent  of  prerogative,  beyond' 
which  he4ias  no  authority :  as  for  instance,  if  he  levies  money  of 
bis  people,  without  a  law  impowering  him  to  it,  he  goes  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  power,  and  asks  that,  to  which  he  has  no  right,  so  that 
tliere  lies  no  obligation  on  the  subject  to  grant  it ;  and  If  .any  in 
bis  name  nse  violence  for  the  obtaining  it,  they  are  to  be  looked  on^ 
as  so  manyrobbers,  that  invade  our  property,  and  they  being  violent 
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aggrasson,  the  prindple  of  self-preserration  seems  here  to  tflk# 
place,  and  to  warrant  as  Tiolent  a  resistance. 

.  112.  There  is  nothing  more  erident,  than  that  England  is  a  free 
nation,  that  has  its  liberties  and  properties  preserved  to  it  by  many 
positive  and  express  laws.  If  then  we  have  a  right  to  our  property^ 
we  mast  likewise  be  supposed  to  hare  a  right  to  preserve « it ;  for 
these  rights  are  by  the  law  secured  against  the  invasions  of  the 
prerogative,  and  by  consequence  we  must  have  a  right  to  preserve 
them  against  those  invasions.  It  is  also  evidently  declared  by  our 
law,  that  all  orders  and  warrants,  that  are  issued,  not  in  oppo8itl<» 
to  tliem,  are  null  of  themselves ;  and  by  consequence,  any  that  pre« 
tend  to  have  commissions  from  the  king,  for  those  ends,  are  to  be 
considered,  as  if  they  had  none  at  all :  since  these  commissionSi 
being  void  of  themselves,  are  indeed  no  commissions  in  the  constnic* 
tion  of  the  law ;  and  therefore  those,  who  act  in  virtue  of  them,  are 
Still  to  be  considered,  as  private  persons,  who  come  to  invade  and 
disturb  us«  It  is  also  to  be  observed,  tiiiat  there  are  some  points 
that  are  justly  dispntable  and  doubtful,  and  others  that  are  so 
manifest,  that  it  is  plain  that  any  objections,  that  can  be  mode  to 
them,  are  rather  forced  pretences,  than  so  much  as  plausible  colours* 
It  is  true,  if  the  case  is  doubtful,  the  interest  of  the  publick  peaoe 
and  order  ought  to  carry  it ;  but  the  case  is  quite  difTerent,  when 
the  invasions,  that  are  made  upon  liberty  and  property,  are  plain 
and  visible  to  all  that  consider  tJiem. 

13.  The  main  and  great  difficulty  here,  is,  that  though  cup 
government  does  indeed  assort  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  yet  there 
are  many  express  laws  made,  that  lodge  the  militia  singly  in  the 
king,  that  make  it  plainly  unlawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever, 
to  take  arms  against  the  king,  or  any  commissioned  by  him ;  and 
these  laws  have  been  put  in  the  form  of  oath,  which  all  that  have 
borne  any  emplo3rment  either  in  church  or  state  have  sworn ;  and 
therefore  these  laws,  for  the  assuring  our  liberties,  do  indeed  bind 
the  king's' conscience,  and'knay  affect  his  ministers ;  yet,  since  it  is  a 
maxim  of  our  law,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong,  these  cannot  be 
carried  so  far  a^  to  justify  our  taking  arms  against  him,  be  the 
transgressions  of  law  ever  so  many  and  sa  manifest :  and,  since  this 
has  been  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  it  will  be 
a  very  heavy  imputation  on  us,  if  it  appears,  that  though  we  held 
these  opinions,  as  long  as  the  court  and  the  crown  have  favoured  us, 
yet,  as  soon  as  the  court  turns  against  us,  we  change  our  principles* 

14.  Here  is  the  true  difficulty  of  this  whole  matter,  and  thereifore 
it  ought  to  be  exactly  -  considered.  First,  all  general  words,<  how 
large  soever,  are  still  supposed  to  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  reserves 
in  them,«if  the  matter  seems  to  require  it.  Children  are  commanded 
to  obey  their  parents  in  all  things ;  wives  are  declared,  by  the  scrips 
tare,  to  be  subject  to  tiieir  husbands  in  all  things;  as  the  church  ie 
unto  Christ:  and  yet  how  comprehensive  soever  these  words  may 
seem-to  be,  there  is  still  a  reserve  to  be  understood'  in  them ;  and 
though,  by  our  form  of  marriage,  the  parties  swear  to  one  another^ 
till  ^th  tiiem  do  part^  yet  few  doubt  but  this  bond  is  dissolved  by 
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fldalteiy,  though  it  is  not  named ;  for  odious  things  ongfat  not  to  be 
suspected,  and  therefore  not  named  upon  such  occasions :  But,  when 
they  fall  out,  they  carry  still  their  own  force  with  them.  2.  When 
there  seems  to  be  a  contradiction  between  two  articles  in  the  consti. 
tution,  we  ought  to  examine  which  of  the  two  is  the  most  eTideat 
and  the  most  important,  and  so  we  ought  to  fix  upon  it,  and  then 
we  must  give  such  an  accommodating  sense  to  that  which  seems  to 
contradict  it,  that  so  we  may  reconcile  those  together.  Here  then 
are  two  seeming  contradictions  in  our  constitution :  the  one  is,  the 
publick  liberties  of  the  nation;  the  other  is,  the  renouncing  of  all 
resistance,  in  case  that  were  invaded.  It  is  plain,  that  our  liberty  is 
only  a  thing  that  we  enjoy  at  the  king's  discretion,  and  during  his 
pleasure,  if  the  other  a^nst  all  resistance  is  to  be  understood, 
according  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  words ;  therefore  since  the 
chief  design  of  our  whole  law,  and  all  the  seyeral  rules  of  our  con- 
stitution, is  to  secure  and  maintain  our  liberty,  we  ought  to  lay  that 
down  for  a  conclusion,  that  it  is  both  the  most  plain  and  the  most 
important  of  the  two :  and  therefore  the  other  article  against  reu 
sistance  ought  to  be  so  softened,  as  that  it  do  not  destroy  this. 
3.  Since  it  is  by  a  law,  that  resistance  is  condemned,  we  ought  ta 
understand  it  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  it  doth  not  destroy  all  other 
laws :  and  therefore,  the  intent  of  this  law  must  only  relate  to  the 
executiye  power,  which  is  in  the  king,  and  not  to  the  legislatire,  in 
which  we  cannot  suppose  that  our  legislators,  who  made  that  law, 
intended  to  give  up  that,  which  we  plainly  see  they  resoWed  still  to 
preserve  intire,  according  to  the  ancient  constitution.  So  then  the 
not  resisting  the  king  can  only  be  applied  to  the  executive  power^ 
that  so,  upon  no  pretence  of  ill  administrations  in  the  execution  of 
the  law,  it  should  be  lawful  to  resist  him ;  but  this  cannot  with  any 
reason  be  extended  to  an  invasion  of  the  legislative  power,  or  to  n 
total  subversion  of  the  government  For  it  being  plain,  that  the 
law  did  not  design  to  lodge  that  power  in  the  king ;  it  is  also  plain, 
that  it  did  not  intend  to  secure  him  in  it,  in  case  he  should  set  about 
it.  4.  The  law  mentioning  the  king,  or  those  commissioned  by  him, 
shews  plainly,  that  it  only  designed  to  secure  the  king  in  the  exe. 
cutive  po^er :  for  the  word  Commission  necessarily  imports  this, 
since,  if  it  is  not  according  to  law,  it  is  no  commission  ;  and  by  con. 
sequence,  those  who  act,  in  virtue  of  it,  are  not  commissioned  by  the 
king,  in  the  sense  of  the  law.  The  king  likewise  imports,  a  princct 
cloathed  by  law  with  the  regal  prerogative ;  but,  if  he  goes,  to  subvert 
the  whole  foundation  of  the  government,  he  subverts  that  by  which 
he  himself  has  his  power,  and  by  consequence  he  annuls  his  own. 
power,  and  then  he  ceases  to  be  king,  having  endeavoured  to  destroy 
that,  upon  which  his  own  authority  is  founded^ 

It  is  acknowledged  by  the  greatest  asserters  of  monarchical 
power,  that,  in  some  cases,  a  king  may  fall  from  his  power,  and  ia 
ether  cases  that  he  may  fall  from  &e  exercise  of  it ;  his  deserting  his 
people,  his  going  about  to  inslave,  or  sell  them  to  any  other,  or  ^ 
furious  going  about  to  destroy  them,  are,  in  the  opinion  ef  th^  qiqsI 
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monarefiical  kwyers,  such  abuses,  that  they  naturally  difest  Ihote, 
that  are  guilty  of  them,  of  their  whole  authority.  Infamy  or  phreusy 
do  also  put  them  under  the  guardianship  of  others.  All  the  crowned 
heads  of  Europe  have,  at  least,  secretly  approred  of  the  putting  the 
late  King  of  Portugal  under  a  guardianship,  and  the  keeping  him 
still  prisoner,  for  a  few  acts  of  rage,  that  had  been  fatal  to  a  very 
few  persons :  and  eyen  our  court  gave  the  first  countenance  to  it, 
though  of  all  others  the  late  king  had  the  most  reason  to  hare  done 
it  at  least  last  of  all,  since  it  justified  a  younger  brother's  supplanting 
the  elder ;  yet  the  eridence  of  the  thing  carried  it  e?en  against  in. 
terest;  therefore,  if  a  king  go  about  to  subreK  the  goremment,  and 
to  overturn  the  whole  constitution,  he  by  this  must  be  supposed 
either  to  fall  from  his  power,  or  at  least  from  the  exercise  of  it,  so 
far  as  that  he  ought  to  be  put  under  gnardians :  and,  according  to 
the  case  of  Portugal,  the  next  heir  falls  naturally  to  be  the  guardian. 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is,  to  see  in  fact  whether  the 
foundations  of  this  govemment  have  been  struck  at,  and  whether 
4hose  errors,  that  have  been  perhaps  committed,  are  only  such  maU 
♦ersations,  as  ought  only  to  be  imputed  to  human  frailty,  and  to  the 
ignorance,  inadvertencies,  or  passions,  to  which  all  princes  may  be 
subject,  as  well  as  other  men ;  but  this  will  best  appear,  if  we  con. 
sider,  what  are  the  fundamental  points  of  our  gorernmenty  and  the 
chief  securities  that  we  have  for  our  liberties. 

The  authority  of  the  law  is,  indeed,  all  in  one  word,  so  that,  if 
the  king  pretend  to  a  power  to  dispense  with  laws,  there  is  nothing 
left,  upon  which  the  subject  can  depend ;  and  yet,  as  if  dispensing 
power  were  not  enough,  if  laws  are  wholly  suspended  for  all  time 
coming,  this  is  plainly  a  repealing  of  them,  when  likewise  the  men, 
in  whose  hands  the  administration  of  justice  is  put  by  laW)  such  as 
judges  and  sherifis,  are  allowed  to  tread  all  laws  under  foot,  even 
theft,  that  infer  an  incapacity  on  themselves,  if  they  violate  them ; 
this  is  such  a  breaking  of  the  whole  constitution,  that  we  can  no 
more  have  the  administration  of  justice,  so  that  it  is  really  a  dissolu^ 
tion  of  the  government ;  since  all  tryals,  sentences,  and  the  exe^ 
cutions  of  them  are  become  so-many  unlawful  acts,  that  are  null  and 
4roid  of  themselves. 

The  next  thing  in  our  constitution,  which  secures  to  us  our  laws 
and  liberties,  is  a  free  and  lawful  parliament.  Now  not  to  mention 
the  breach  of  the  law  of  triennial  parliaments,  it  being  above  three 
years  since  we  had  a  session,  that  erected  any  law ;  methods  have 
been  taken,  and  are  daily  taking,  that  render  this  impossible.  Par« 
liaments  ought  to  be  chosen  with  an  intire  liberty,  and  without  either 
force  or  pre^ngagements,  how  they  will  vote,'  if  they  were  chosen 
themselves ;  or  how  they  will  give  their  votes  in  the  electing  of 
others ;  this  is  plainly  such  a  preparation  to  a  parliament,  as  would, 
indeed,  make  it  no  parliament,  but  a  cabal,  if  one  were  chosen,  after 
fill  that  corruption  of  persons,  who  had  pre^ngaged  themselves,  %nd 
after  the  threatening  and  turning  out  of  all  persons  out  of  e(QplQy« 
fneuts  who  had  refused  to  do  it ;  and  if  there  i^r^  ^uch  daily  regular 
fions  made  in  the  towns,  that  it  1$  plain,  tl^pse,  who  mapfige  th^in. 
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lalend  at  last  to  pat  such  a  number  of  men  in  the  corporations  as 
will  certainly  chnse  the  persons  who  are  recommended  to  them. 
But  aboTe  all,  if  tiiere  are  snch  a  number  of  sheriffs  and  mayors  made 
over  England,  by  whom  the  elections  must  be  conducted  and  re. 
tamed,  who  are  now  under  an  incapacity  by  law,  and  so  are  no 
Hgal  officers,  and  by  consequence,  those  elections,  that  pass  under 
iheir  aathority,  are  null  and  T<Md ;  if,  I  say,  it  is  clear  that  things  are 
brouf^t  to  this,  then  the  gOTemment  is  dissoked ;  because  it  is  inu 
possible  to  have  a  free  and  legal  parliament  in  this  state  of  things* 
If  then  both  the  authority  of  the  law  and  the  constitution  of  tiie 
parliament  are  struck  at  and  dissoWed,  here  is  a  plain  subyersion  of 
the  whole  goyemment.  But  if  we  enter  next  into  the  particular 
branches  of  the  government,  we  will  find  the  like  disorder  among 
them  all. 

The  protestant  religion  and  the  church  of  England  make  a  great 
article  of  our  government;  the  latter  being  secured  not  only  of  old' 
by  Magna  Charta,  but  by  many  special  laws  made  of  late;  and  there 
axe  particalar  laws  made  in  lung  Charles  the  First's  and  tiie  late 
king's  time,  securing  them  from  all  commissions  that  the  king  can 
raise  for  judging  or  censuring  them.  If  then,  in  opposition  to  this, 
a  coart  so  condemned  is  erected,  whicb  proceeds  to  judge  and  cen« 
sare  the  clergy,  and  even  to  disseize  them  of  their  frediolds,  With, 
•utsomuchasthe  form  of  a  tryal,  thou|^  this  is  the  most  indispensable 
law  of  all  these,  that  secures  the  property  of  England ;  and  if  theking 
pretends  that  he  can  require  the  clergy  to  publish  all  his  arbitrary 
declarations,  and,  in  particular^  one  that  strikes  at  their  whole 
settlement,  and  has  ordered  process  to  be  begun  against  all  thatdls. 
obeyed  thb  illegal  warrant,  and  has  treated  so  great  a  number  of  the 
bishops  as  criminals,  only  for  representing  to  him  the  reasons  of 
their  not  obeying  him ;  if  likewise  the  king  is  not  satisfied  to  profess 
his  own  religion  openly,  though  even  that  is  contrary  to  law,  but 
has  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  Nuncio's  from  thence^ 
which  is  plainly  treason  by  law;  if  likewise  many  Popish  churches  . 
and  chapels  have  been  publickly  opened;  if  several  colleges  of 
Jesuits  have  been  set  up  in  divers  parts  of  the  nation,  and  one  of  the 
order  has  been  made  a  privy  counsellor,  and  a  principal  minister  of* 
state ;  and  if  Plq>ists,  and  even  those  who  turn  to  tliat  religion,  though 
declared  traitors  by  law,  are  brought  into  all  the  chief  employments,- 
both  military  and  civil ;  then  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  rights  of  the 
church  of  England,  and  the  whole  establishment  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  are  struck  at,  and  designed  to  be  overturned ;  since  all. 
these  things,  as  they  are  notoriously  illegal,  so  they  evidentiy 
demonstrate,  that  the  great  design  of  them  all  is  the  rooting 
out  this  pestilent  heresy,  in  their  stile,  I  mean  the  Protestant 
religion. 

In  the  next  place,  if,  in  the  whole  course  of  justice,  it  is  visible, 
tbat  tliere  is  a  constant  practising  upon  the  judges,  tiiat  they  are 
tamed  out  upon  their  varying  from  the  intentions  of  the  court,  and ' 
if  men  of  no  reputation  or  abilities  are  put  in  their  places ;  if  an 
i^nny  is  k^pt  up  in  time  of  peace,  and  men  who  withdrew  from  that' 
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illegal  seiTice  are  hange/d  up  as  crimiDals,  without  any  colour  oiT  law,' 
which  by  consequence  are  so  many  murders ;  and  if  the  soldiery  are 
connived  at  and  encouraged  in  the  most  enormous  crimes,  that  so 
they  may  be  thereby  prepared  to  commit  great  ones,  and,  from  sin, 
gle  rapes  and  murders,  proceed  to  a  rape  upon  all  our  liberties,  and 
a  destruction  of  the  nation :  if,  I  say,  all  these  things  are  true  in 
fiurt,  then  it  is  plain,  thfit  there  is  such  a  dissolution  of  the  gorenu 
ment  made,  that  there  is  not  any  one  part  of  it  left  sound  and  intire ; 
and  if  all  these  things  are  done  now,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  maybe 
expected,  when  arbitrary  power  that  spares  no  man,  luid  Popery  that 
spares  no  heretick,  are  finally  established ;  then  we  may  l<K>k  for 
nothing  but  gabels,  tallies,  impositions,  benoTOlences,  and  all  sorts 
ef  illegal  taxes ;  as  from  the  other  we  may  expect  burnings,  massa. 
cres,  and  inquisitions.  In  what  is  doing  in  Scotland,  we  may  gather 
what  is  to  be  expected  in  England  ;  where,  if  the  king  has  over  and 
over  again  declared,  that  he  is  vested  with  an  absolute  power,  which 
all  are  bound  to  obey  without  reserve ;  and  has  upon  that  annulled 
almost  all  the  acts  of  parliament  that  passed  in  King  James  the  First's 
minority,  though  they  were  ratified  by  himself  when  he  came  to  be 
of  age,  and  were  confirmed  by  all  the  subsequent  kings,  not  except, 
ing  the  present:  We  must -then  conclude  from  thence,  what  is  re. 
solved  here  in  England,  and  what  will  be  put  in  execution,  as  soon  at 
}t  is  thought  that  the  times  can  bear  it.  When  likewise  the  whole 
settlement  of  Ireland  is  shaken,  and  the  army  that  was  raised,  and 
is  maintained  by  taxes,  that  were  given  for  an  army  of  English  Pro. 
test|aint^,  to  secure  them  from  a  new  massacre  by  the  Irish  Papists^ 
is  all  now  filled  with  Irish  Papists,  as  well  as  almost  all  the  other 
employments ;  it  is  plain,  that  not  only  all  the  British  Protestants, 
inhabiting  that  island,  are  in  daily  danger  of  being  butchered  a  second 
time,  but  that  the  crovm  of  England  is  in  danger  of  losing  that 
island,  it  being  now  put  wholly  into  the  hands  and  power  of  the 
liative  Irish ;  who,  as  they  formerly  offered  theipselyes  up  sometime 
to  the  prown  of  Spain,  sometimes  to  the  Pope,  and  once  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorrain,  so  ar^  they,  perhaps,  at  this  present  treating  wlt^ 
^niother  court  for  the  sale  and  surrendef  of  the  island,  and  for  the 
mas^cre  of  the  English  in  it. 

If  thus  all  the  seyeral  branches  of  our  constitution  are  dissolved, 
ft  might  be  at  least  expected,  that  one  part  should  be  left  intire,  and 
fhat  is  the  regal  dignity ;  and  yet  that  is  prostituted,  when  we  see 
a  young  child  put  in  the  reversion  of  it,  and  pretended  to  be  the 
I'rince  of  Wales,  concerning  whose  being  bom  of  the  queen,  there 
appear  to  be  not  only  no  certain  proofs,  but  there  are  all  the  pre. 
sumptions  that  can  possibly  be  imagined  to  the  contrary.  No  proofs 
were  ever  given,  either  to  the  Princess  of  I)enmark,  or  to  any  other 
Protestant  ladies,  in  whom  we  ought  to  repose  any  confidence,  that 
the  queen  was  ever  with  child ;  that  whole  matter  being  managec^ 
with  so  much  mysteriousness,  that  the^e  were  violent  and  publick 
suspicions  of  it  before  the  birth.  But  the  whole  contrivance  pf  the 
birth,  the  sending  away  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  the  sudden 
ii^rtening  of  the  reckoning,  the  Queen's  sudden  going  tv(  St.  Jfimes's, 
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iibr  no  less  sudden  deliyery,  the  hurrying  the  child  into  another  room 
without  shewing  it  to  those  present,  and  without  their  hearing  it  cry ) 
and  the  mysterious  conduct  of  ail  since  that  time ;  no  satisfaction 
being  giren  to  the  Prin<^ss  of  Denmark  upon  her  return  from  tho 
Bath,  nor  to  any  other  Protestant  ladies,  of  the  queen's  having  been 
really  brought  to  bed ;  these  are  all  such  evident  indications  of  a  base 
imposture  in  this  matter,  that,  as  the  nation  has  the  justest  reason 
in  the  world  to  doubt  of  it,  so  they  hare  all  possible  reason  to  be  at 
no  quiet,  till  they  see  a  legal  and  free  parliament  assembled,  which 
may  impartially,  and  without  either  fear  or  corruption,  examine  that 
whole  matter. 

I^  all  these  matters  ai'e  true  in  fact,  then  I  suppose  no  man  will 
doubt  that  the  whole  foundations  of  this  government,  and  all  the 
most  sacred  parts  of  it,  are  overturned ;  and,  as  to  the  truth  of 
all  these  suppositions,  that  is  left  to  every  Englishman's  judgment 
and  sense. 
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OF 

HIS  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE 

FOR  ENGLAND: 

GIVING  AN  ACCOUNT  OF 
THE  MOST  REMARKABLE  PASSAGES  THEREOF, 

From  the  Day  of  his  setting  Sail  from  Holland^  to  the  first  Day  of 
ihis  Instant  December,  1688.  In  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality. 

[[From  a  Quarto,  containing  eight  Pages,  printed  in  the  year  1688.] 
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SIR, 


HE  account  you  so  earnestly  desired  of  me,  of  the  Prince's  expe- 
dition and  iuTasiOn  of  England,  isatask  no  one  should  hare  commanded 
from  me  but  yourself;  the  ancient  friendship  between  us  makei 
nothing  appear  difficult,  in  the  way  to  serve  you. 

I  sluLll  not  undertake  to  determine  the  legality  of  this  great  and 
bold  attempt,  nor  reflect  on  the  counsels  that  hare  brought  this  misery 
upon  us,  but  shall  content  myself  with  ginng  you  a  brief  account  of 
tiie  prince's  expedition. 

And,  first,  you  are  to  fake  notice,  that  his  highness  set  sail  from 
Holland  with  fifty.one  men  of  war,  eighteen  fire  ships,  and  about 
three.hundred  and  thirty  tenders,  being  ships  hired  of  merchants, 
for  the  carriage  of  horse  and  foot,  arms,  ammunition,  &c.  The  fleet 
Stood  out  at  sea  to  the  northward,  ii:hich  met  with  horrid  storms  for 
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two  dayt  and  two  nights  together ;  in  whkh  b^A  weather  there  were 
lost  above  fiveJiiindred  horse,  and  a  vessel  parted  from  the  fleet, 
wherein  were  four  hundred  foot,  supposed  to  be  lost,  bat  now  known 
to  be  arrived  at  the  Teiel,  tho'  grievously  shattered  and  torn  by  the 
atorm ;  two  of  the  prince's  prfaicipal  men  of  war  were  forced  to  new 
rig  at  Helvetslnce. 

The  prince,  immediately  on  his  return  back,  informed  the  States  of 
the  condition  of  the  fleet  (which  was  not  so  damnified  as  was  repre. 
sented  by  the  vulgar  and  ignorant)  who,  thereupon,  to  lull  a  great 
man  *  a-sleep,  the  States,  or  some  one  employed  by  them,  ordered 
that  the  Haerlem  and  Amsterdam  Courantier  should  make  a  dismal 
story  of  it,  by  representing  to  the  world,  that  the  prince  returned 
with  his  fleet  miserably  shattered  and  torn,  having  lost  nine  men  of 
war,  and  divers  others  of  less  concern;  a  thousand  horse  ruined;  a 
calenture  among  the  seamen ;  the  loss  of  Dr.  Burnet,  and  the  chief 
ministers  under  the  prince ;  the  ill  opinion  the  States  had  of  the  ex^ 
pedition ;  in  short,  that  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  would  not 
repair  the  damage  sustained ;  and,  almost'next  to  an  impossibility, 
that  the  prince  should  be  in  a  condition  to  pursue  his  design,  till  the 
•pring.  And  yet  at  the  same  time  all  hands  were  at  work  to  repair 
the  damaged  ships,  which  were  inconsiderable;  so  that  in  eight  days 
time  they  were  all  re.fitted.  The  signal  being  given  by  the  dis. 
chcige  of  a  gun,  all  the  fleet  immediately  weight  anchor,  and  stood 
out  at  sea,  steering  their  course  northwards,  all  that  night ;  neit  day 
upon  tide  of  ebb,  they  made  a  stretch,  and  made  a  watch  above  a 
league,  and  then  stood  westward,  and  lay  all  night  in  the  same  pos. 
ture,  not  making  two  leagues  a  watch. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  an  advice-boat  brought  us  an  account, 
that  the  English  fleet,  consisting  of  thirty.three  sail,  lay  to  the  west, 
.ward  of  ours.  Upon  which  the  prince  fired  a  gun,  which  caused  a 
great  consternation  in  the  whole  fleet ;  we,  having  a  brisk  easterly 
wind,  concluded  ourselves  to  be  all  ruined ;  but  the  small  advice 
boats,  cruising  for  a  more  certain  account  of  the  English,  brought  us 
back  word,  that,  instead  of  the  English  fleet,  which  the  former  advice 
had  alarmed  us  with,  it  was  Admiral  Herbert  with  part  of  our  fleet, 
which  had  been  separated  some  hours  from  the  body  of  our  fleet : 
upon  whose  arrival  great  rejoicing  was  among  us  all,  and  a  signal  of 
joy  was  given  for  it  by  the  prince. 

In  the  morning,  about  eight,  the  prince  gave  a  signal,  that  the  ad. 
mlral  should  come  aboard  him.  Immediately  after  the  whole  fleet 
was  got  into  the  North  Foreland,  upon  which  the  prince  gave  the 
usual  sign  of  danger  (according  to  the  printed  book)  and  ordered 
that  the  fleet  should  all  come  up  in  a  body,  some  fifteen  or  sixteea 
deep,  his  highness  leading  the  van  in  the  ship  the  Brill  (in  English, 
Spectacles) :  his  flag  was  English  colours;  the  motto,  impaled  thereon, 
was,  <The  Protestant  Religion,  and  Liberties  of  England,'  and  un. 
demeath,  instead  of  Dieu  et  Man  droU^  was,  ^  and  I  will  main, 
tain  it\ 

The  council  of  war,  from  on  board  the  prince,  sent  three  small 
firigates  into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  viz.  die  Porpus,  Posti^ 
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lt6ti,  and  Mercury;  who^  on  their  return,  brought  us  vord^ 
that  the  English  fleet  laj  in  the  buoy  of  the  Nore,  consisting  of  thirty^ 
four  sail,  and  three  more  which  lay  in  the  Downs.  The  wind  con* 
tinning  at  E.  N.  £. 

The  prince  immediately  thereupon  gare  another  signal  of  stretch. 
log  the  whole  fleet  in  a  line,  from  Dorer  to  Calais,  twenty.five  deep; 
■o  that  our  fleet  reached  within  a  league  of  each  place;  the  flanks 
and  rear  were  guarded  by  our  men  of  war*  This  sight  would  have 
nnrlshed  the  most  curious  eyes  of  Europe.  When  our  fleet  waa 
in  its  greatest  splendor,  the  trumpets  and  drums  playing  various 
tunes  to  rejoioe  our  hearts;  this  continued  for  abore  three 
hours. 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  us  a  sign  to  close,  and  sailed 
dttt  night  as  hr  as  Beach,  and  commanded  us  to  follow  the  signal  by 
lights  he  had  hung  out  to  us,  viz.  all  the  small  sail  should  come  up  ta 
Um  by  morning* 

By  the  morningaday  we  espied  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  then  the 
prince  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  drawn  into  the  same  posture,  as  before 
related;  yet  not  stretching  above  half  channel  over,  in  this  place.. 
About  five  in  the  morning  we  made  [the  Start,  the  wind  chopping- 
about  to  the  westward;  upon  which  we  stood  fair  by  Dartmouth^ 
and  so  made  for  Torbay,  wiiere  the  prince  again  ordered  the  whde 
fleet  into  the  same  posture  as  at  Dover  and  Calais. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Torbay,  the  people  on  land,  in  great  tiumbers^' 
welcomed  his  highness  with  loud  acclamations  of  joy^ 

Immediately  after  the  prince  gave  two  signals,  that  the  adinirals 
should  come  a».board  him,  which  they  did ;  and  then  ordered,  tha< 
the  vchole  fleet  should  come  to  an  anchor,  and  immediately  land ; 
and  further  ordered,  that  the  admirals  should  stand  out  at.  sea^ 
as  a  guard,  as  well  as  the  smaller  men  of  war,  to  attend  and  guard 
t^ir  landing ;  and  also  ordered  six  men  of  war  to  run  in  to  guard 
Torbay. 

The  prince  then  put  out  a  red  flag  at  the  mizen^yard.arm,  and 
provided  to  land  in  sixty  boats,  laid  ready  for  that  purpose :  upon 
iihich  tlie  prince  signified,  tiiat  General  Mackay  with  his  six 
regiments  of  English  and  Scotch  should  first  land ;  and  also,  that 
the  little  Porpo^,  with  eighteen  guns,  should  run  a-ground,  to  secure 
their  landing.  Bui  there  was  no  opposition  ;  for  the  people  bid  ut 
heartily  welcome  to  England,  and  gave  us  all  manner  of  provisions 
for  our  refreshment.  '  r 

The  fifth  of  November  (a  day  never  to  be  blotted  out  of  the 
Englishman's  heart)  the  prince  cavied  to  be  landed  about  two  thou, 
sand.  On  the  sixth  we  landed  as  many  horse  and  foot  as  we  could 
possibly,  and  so  continued  the  seventh ;  the  country  bringbg  in  all 
manner  of  provision,  both  for  man  and  horse,  and  were  paid  their 
price  honestly  fbr  it. 

The  prince  the  same  day  commanded  Captain  M— -*  to  search 
the  LMy  Cary's  House,  at  Tor.Abby,  for  arms  and  horses;  and  so 
M  other  houses  which  were  Roman  Catholicks.  The  hidy,  enti^r. 
taining  them  civilly^  said  her  husband  was  gone  to  Plymouth :  thef 
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brongfatfrom  thence  some  horses  and  a  few  anns,  bat  gaye  dofarAef 
disturbance  to  the  lady  or  her  honse.  Nor  shall  it  be  forgotten, 
what  was  faithfully  acted  at  this  lady's  house,  immediately  on  our 
arrival  at  Torbay :  there  were  a  priest  and  some  others  with  him  upon  n 
watch  tower,  to  discover  what  our  fleet  was,  whether  French  or 
Dutch.  At  last  they  discovered  the  white  flags  on  some  of  our  men 
of  war ;  the  ignorant  priest  concluded  absolutely  we  were  the  French 
fleet,  which, with  great  impatience,  they  had  so  long  expected;  and, 
haying  laid  up  great  provisions  for  their  entertainment,  the  priest 
ordered  all  to  the  chapel  to  sing  Te  Deum^  for  the  arrival  of  their 
supposed  forces;  but,  being  soon  undeceived  on  our  landing,  we 
found  the  benefit  of  their  provisions :  and,  instead  of  vosire  seroU 
iure  Monsieur^  they  wiere  entertained  with  $feen  Mynheer^  can  you 
Dutch  spraken ;  upon  which  they  all  run  away  from  the  house,  but 
the  lady  and  a  few  old  servants. 

The  whole  army,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  consisted  of 
mfjtktted  thousand  horse,  three  thousand  dragoons,  and  one  thou, 
nuod  eight  hundred  foot,  besides  a  thousand  voluntier  persons  of 
quality,  horse  well  equipped,  and  about  five  hundred  horse  for 
carriage. 

November  the  eighth,  the  prince  came  from  Chudleigh,  tovntrdi 
Exeter,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  attending  him,  and,  about 
one  of  the  clock,  entered  at  the  west^ate  of  the  city,  welcomed 
with  loud  acclamations  of  the  people. 

The  manner  of  his  publick  entrance  into  Exeter  vras  as  follows. 

1.  The  right  honourable  the  Earl  of  M— —  with  two  hundred 
horse,  the  most  part  of  which  were  English  gentlemen  richly  mounted 
on  Flanders  st^s,  managed  and  used  to  war,  in  head-pieces,  back 
and  breast,  bright  armour. 

3.  Two  hundred  blacks  brought  from  the  plantations  of  the  Ne. 
therlands  in  America,  having  on  embroidered  caps  lined  with^whm 
fur,  and  plumes  of  white  feathers,  to  attend  the  horse. 

3.  Two-hundred  Finlanders  or  Laplanders  in  bear-skins  taken 
from  the  wild  beasts  they  had  slain,  the  common  habit  of  that 
cold  climate,  with  black  armour,  and  broad  flaming  swords. 

4.  Fifty  gentlemen,  and  as  many  pages  to  attend  and  support  the 
prince's  banner,  bearing  this  inscription,  God  and  the  Protestant 
religion. 

5.  Fifty  led  horses,  all  managed  and  brought  up  to  the  vrars^ 
with  two  grooms  to  each  horse. 

6.  After  these  rode  the  prince  on  a  milk.white  palfrqr,  armed 
cap  jupee,  a  plume  of  white  feathers  on  his  head,  all  in  bright  aimour^ 
tpd  forty.two  footmen  running  by  him. 

7.  After  his  highness  followed  likewise  on  horseback  two  hundred 
gentlemen  mid  pages. 

8.  Threebithoosand  Switzers  with  fuzees. 

y.  Five  hundred  Voluntiers,  each  two  led  horses. 

10.  His  captain  and  j^ards  sixJiundred,  armed  d^^oupee^ 

The  rest  of  die  army  brought  np  the  rear. 
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That  night  tbe  prince  lay  at  the  deanery,  haring  before  Ordered 
flie  advanced  guard  to  march  to  CUstJieath,  and  setUed  the  quarters 
of  the  army;  vhich  was  done  so  much  to  the  content  and  satis, 
faction  of  the  inhabitants  in,  and  about  the  city,  and  such  just  pay. 
ments  made  for  wliat  the  soldiers  had,  and  such  civil  behaviour 
among  them,  without  swearing  and  damniug  and  debauching  qt 
iromen,  as  is  usual  among  some  armies,  that  it  is  to  admiration  to 
behold.  I  am  sure,  Sir,  I  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  whole  order, 
and,  wlien  we  marched  away  from  this  city,  their  joy  was  tamed 
into  dulness  and  cloudiness* 

On  the  ninth  the  prince  commanded  Dr.  Burnet  to  order  tha 
priest-vicars  of  the  cathedral,  not  to  pray  for  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  to  make  use  of  no  other  prayer  for  the  king,  but  what  is  in  the 
•econd  service,  which  they  refused  to  observe,  till  they  were  forced 
and  very  severely  threatened ;  the  bishop  and  the  dean  being  then 
gone  from  the  city. 

About  twelve  thb  day,  notice  was  given  to  the  canons,  and  all 
the  vicars,  choral  and  singing  lads,  to  attend  in  the  cathedral  im- 
mediately, for  that  the  prince  would  bo  there ;  and  Dr.  Bnmet 
ordered  diem,  as  soon  as.  the  prince  entered  into  the  quire,  they 
shooid  sing  Te  Deum^  which  was  observed.  The  prince  sat  in  the 
bishop's  chair,  and  all  his.  great  officers  attending  on  him.  After 
Te  Deum  was  sung,  Dr.  Burnet,  in  a  seat  under  the  pulpit,  read 
aloud  tbe  prince's  declaration,  and  reasons  for  this  his  expedition  ; 
when  this  vras  over,  the  prince  returned  to  the  deanery. 

The  baggage  was  many  days  bringing  from  Torbay,  but  the  anu 
munition,  both  arms  for  foot  and  horse,  and  the  artillery,  were 
brought  in  to  Topsham  Road,  and  there,  by  boats  and  other  carriages 
landkl ;  the  field-pieces  were  sent  after  the  army  at  ClistJieath,  the 
brass  cannon  remaining  some  of  them  in  Ezon. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  army  were  ordered  io  march  forward 
to  Ottery  and  Honyton,  and  in  several  parties  were  ordered  to  divers 
places  In  die  county.  One  party  was  sent  to  the  North  of  Devon, 
for  horses,  which  were  bought  at  excessive  rates.  From  Roman 
Cotholicks,  they  took  horses  without  money ;  and  many  gentlemen, 
who  might  have  had  money,  refused,  as  the  bishop's  son,  and  divers 
others. 

On  Sunday,  Dr.  Burnet  preached  at  the  cathedral  on  Jthis  text^ 
Psalm  evil,  last  verse.  Ferguson  preached  in  the  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  but  was  fain  to  force  his  way  with  his  sword  np  to  the 
palpit,  for  even  the  old  Presbyter  himself  could  not  away  with  tho^ 
breath  of  his  brother  Ferguson  in  his  diocese :  his  text  was  in  Psalm 
xciv.  ^  Who  will  rise  np  for  me,  against  evil  doers.'  I  heard  one 
of  that  gang  say,  that  his  discourse  came,  very  much  under  the  lash 
of  the 95th  of  Edward  tiie  Third;  he  is  not  much  regarded  by  any 
of  the  prince's  retinue. 

Sir  WiUlam  W — - —  who  had  been  at  Ford  with  the  prince,  ta 
see  Sir  William  C       ■  ■   ,  were  both  refused  to  be  seen  of  him.  One 

Major  M ^  and  Sir  Will were  in  commission  to  make  new 

levlss,  w|ikh  was  carried  on  vigoronslyi  and  many  enlisted  under 
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them !  Bat  Sir  W— — ,  it  seemB,  began  to  use  an  old  trade  of  taking 
iBoney  for  quarters :  complaint  was  made  thereof  to  the  prince,  ana 
they  were  discarded,  and  the  men  dislmnded  to  seek  for  new  officers* 
But  Sir  W does  continue  under  the  prince's  protection. 

The  prince  was  here  aboTe  three  days,  before  any  appearance  of 
gentry  came,  insomuch  that  the  great  officers  began  to  wonder,  that 
the  prince  should  be  invited  in  to  England  by  tliem,  and  not  to  appear 
to  the  prince's  assistance ;  but  tills  consternation  was  soon  OTer^ 
when  a  considerable  body  of  the  gentry  came  in  to  Mm.  Some  that 
were  for  taking  off  the  test  and  penal  laws,  they  haTe  not  appeared 
as  yet.  So  that  now  the  counties  of  Cornwall  and  DeTon  are  in  the 
possession  of  the  gentry  thereof,  and  the  prince's  army  quite  marched 
away. 

Pendennis  Castle  is  managed  by  sereral  gentlemen,  who  take  their 
turns.     Pl3rmouth  Fort  is  declared  for  the  prince's  senrioe,  by  the 

Earl  of  B- ,  who,  it  seems,  was  to  have  been  poisoned,  by  throw* 

ing  white  mercury  orer  a  leg  of  mutton  (appointed  as  one  dish  for 
his  supper)  instead  of  flour :  for  that,  and  some  other  reasons,  ho 
securml  the  Lord  H— — ,  turned  out  all  Papist  soldiers,  and  has 
taken  in  the  country  soldiers  into  the  fort. 

Since  which,  there  is  an  assochttion  wnong  the  gentry,  worded 
much  after  that  of  my  Lord  Shaftsbury's. 

Mr.  Seymour  being  made  CrOTomor  of  Exeter  and  the  Loid 
Mordannt  in  his  absence,  there  are  new  leries  raising  erery  day;  so 
that  this  city  is  almost  full  of  these  new  regiments,  which,  are  honriy 
disciplinbig  by  officers  and  old  soldiers  left  here  l^  (he  prince.  All 
fheir  arms  are  the  prince's,  and  I  am  told,  he  brought  with  him  aa- 
many  as  will  set  out  twenty-thousand,  boA  horse  nd  foot  I  mat. 
apt  to  beliere  this  to  be  true,  harung  seen  most  of  what  has  been 
landed.  All  the  yessels  that  brouf^  up  the  amanmitioii,  &c.  are: 
returned  again  to  Torbay,  under  the  goard  of  the  principal  men 
of  war,  a  squadron  of  which  lie  now  in  the  sound  of  Plymouth^ 
and  saluted  each  other  with  many  cannon  from  the  fort  and  the 
fleet 

On  Sunday  last,  diere  was  a  report  that  tlie  twenty^thonsand 
French  were  landcwi  at  Porlock  in  this  county,  upon  which  the  wholo 
country  rose  with  pikes,  spits,  scythes,  and  what  weapons  they  conldi 
get,  and  made  away  for  Exeter,  but  it  prored  a  fklse  alarm ;  for 
tiiere  were  two  small  French  ships  drWen  by  the  Dutch  fleet  a-shore^ 
and  the  French  quitted  their  ressels  and  went  on  land,  and  wer«- 
iome  killed,  others  sent  hither.  So  that  now  they  are  pretty  quiet 
again;  but  it  has  giren  that  advantage  to  the  commissioned  officers^ 
who  are  to  raise  new  leries,  to  pick  and  chuse  amongst  them  whom 
ftey  please. 

I  shall  now  return  again  to  the  prince.  When  his  higliness  left 
Exeter,  Wednesday  Not.  31,  he  marched  with  his  own  guards,  at* 
tended  by  a  great  many  of  tlie  gentry  both  of  Somersetshire  and 
Devon  to  St  Mary  Ottery,  where  he  dined;  after  which  he  marched 
to  Axminster,  where  he  continued  four  days;  from  thence  to  Crook, 
heao)  where  he  tarried  only  one  night;  from  thence  to  Sherboraie^ 
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where  his  hig^ess  ms  splendidly  entertained  by  the  Lord  D : 

from  thence  he  went  to  Wincanton,  where  he  lodged  at  the  house  of 
one  Mr.  Churchill  a  merchant,  and,  it  is  credibly  reported,  designs 
for  Oxford, 

Sir,  I  have  given  yon  the  best  account  I  can  of  this  great  affair; 
yon  may  communicate  it  to  such  friends  as  yon  think  fit  Sir,  I  am, 
with  all  due  respects, 

Tour  most  obedient  servant, 

IVinemUim^  1  Dee.  16S8.  N.  N, 

A  further  Jccauni  of  the  PrineeU  Army,  in  a  Letter  sent  fivm 

Exon^  dated  Nov,  U. 

Had  I  not  insensibly  orerslipped  my  time  the  last  post,  yon  had 
receired  this  then.  When  I  came  here,  I  endeavoured  to  inform 
myself,  after  the  best  manner  I  could,  as  to  the  number  and  quality 
of  the  prince's  army;  and  all  generally  concluded  them  to  be  about 
tlurty-thonsand,  all  picked  men,  and  many  of  them  personally 
present  at  the  si^  of  Buda.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  they  ap. 
peared  to  be  men  resolute,  well  disciplined,  and  stout,  and  of  an 
extraordinary  statnre,  and  their  arms  suitable,  muskets,  swords,  and 
pikes,  being  far  larger  than  ever  I  yet  saw ;  and  notwithstanding 
tiie  streets  were  thronged,  almost  as  thick  as  yours  on  a  lord-mayor's 
day,  yet  was  it  even  a  rarity  to  see  one  of  them  shorter  than  six 
foot ;  and  some  of  them  were,  I  am  confident,  six  foot  and  a  quarter, 
if  not  six  foot  and  an  half  in  height :  so  that,  were  it  lawful  to  trust 
in  an  arm  of  flesh,  they  might  hare  some  cause  to  presume.  But  the 
tenor  of  their  wonls  was  o&erwise;  their  civil  deportment  and  their 
honesty  of  paying  for  what  they  have  (and  the  strictness  of  their  dis- 
cipline hinders  Uiem  from  being  otherwise)  winning  not  a  little  the 
afiections  of  the  country.men,  who  daily  resort  thither,  forty  or 
fifty  In  a  gang,  to  be  enlisted.  My  Lord  Mordauni's  regiment  was 
soon  compleated,  which,  with  two  others^  was  raised  and  maintained 
at  the  chaige  of  the  gentry  in  this  county,  of  which  Edward  Seymour, 
Esq.  Is  by  the  prince  made  governor.  During  his  highnesses  stay 
here,  which  was  till  last  Wednesday,  there  appeared  a  court  most 
splendid,  composed,  not  only  of  foreign,  but  of  many  of  the  English 
nobility  and  gentry,  which  came  hither  to  wait  on  his  highness  dnce 
his  arrival,  of  both  ranks,  upwards  to  the  number  of  sixty,  all 
mighty  gallant  in  their  equipage,  each  striving  thereby  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  their  design.  The  gentry  of  these  parts  first  seemed  slow, 
in  their  advances  to  serve  the  prince ;  but,  as  soon  as  the  Ice  was. 
broke  by  Capt.  Burrington,  the  majority  soon  followed  his  steps, 
and  have  entered  into  an  association.  It  is  to  admiration  to  consider 
the  vast  magazine  of  all  warlike  utensils  brought  hither  by  the 
prince's  army,  their  baggage  having  for  a  fortnight  together  been  con- 
tinually landing,  and  yet  not  fully  elided.  Were  it  not  for  the  badness 
of  the  roads,  as  I  was  informed  by  a  private  sentinal,  they  could 
draw  into  the  field  an  artilleiy  of  iboY^  twoJiundred  pieces :  bufc 
the  greatest  cariosity  I  yet  saw  was  a^bridge  of,  boats ;   such  as  I 
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conceive  the  Imperialists  use  to  pass  over  tbe  Danube  arid  S^t4 
with,  which  was,  for  the  speedy  conTeyance  of  thfeir  carriages,  laid 
over  the  rirer  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  afterwards  as  soon  remored; 
not  to  mention  a  smitli's  shop  or  forge,  curiously  contriTed  in  a 
waggon ;  or  anc^ther  contrivance  the  foot  carry  with  them  to  keep  off 
the  horse,  which,  in  their  manner,  may  well  yield  the  service  of  a 
pike. 

There  hath  been  lately  driven  into  Dartmouth,  and  since  taken,  a 
French  vessel  loaden  altogether  with  images,  and  knives  of  a  very 
large  proportion,  in  length,  nineteen  inches,  and  in  breadth,  two 
inches  and  an  half:  what  they  were  designed  for,  Grod  only  knows* 


For  Essay  on  Magistbact,  See  You  U  p.  3. 
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THE  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE 

TO  SOME  PRINCIPAL  GENTLEMEN 

« 

or 

SOMERSETSHIRE  AND  DORSETSHIRE, 

On  their  coming  to  join  his  Highness  at  Exeter ^  ihelBih  of 

November^  1688. 

Exeter,  printed  by  J.  B.  1688.   Folio,  containing  one  page. 


T 


HOUGH  we  know  not  all  your  persons,  yet  we  have  a  catalognft 
of  your  names,  and  remember  the  character  of  your  worth  and 
interest  in  your  country.  You  see  we  are  come  according  to  your 
invitation  and  our  promise.  Our  duty  to  God  obliges  us  to  protect 
the  Protestant  religion,  and  our  love  to  mankind,  your  liberties  and 
properties.  We  expected  you,  that  dwelt  so  near  the  place  of  our 
landing,  would  have  joined  us  sooner ;  not  that  it  is  now  too  late,  nor 
tliat  we  want  your  military  assistance  so  much  as  your  countenance, 
and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions,  rather  than  ac 
complish  our  good  and  gracious  designs.  Though  we  have  brbugbt 
both  a  good  fleet,  and  a  good  army,  to  render  these  kingdoms  happy, 
by  rescuing  all  Protestants'  from  Popery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary 
power ;  by  restoring  them  to  their  rights  and  properties  established 
by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peace  and  trade,  which  is  the  soul  of 
government,  and  the  very  life-blood  of  a  nation ;  yet  we  rely  more 
on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice  of  our  cause,  than  on  any 
liuman  force  and  power  whatever.  Yet,  since  God  is  pleased  we 
shall  make  use  of  human  means,  &nd  not  expect  miracles,  for  aor 
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preserratioii  and  happiness ;  let  us  not  neglect  making  use  of  this 
j^racious  opportunity,  but  ynih  prudence  and  courage  put  in  execu. 
tion  our  so  lionourable  purposes.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  friends, 
and  fellow.protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all  your  followers  most 
heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  camp.  Let  the  whole  world  now 
judge,  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous,  sincere,  and  above 
price ;  since  we  might  have,  even  a  bridge  of  gold  to  return  back : 
|iut  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die  in  a  good  causcf, 
than  live  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue  and  true  honour  ia 
{ts  own  reward^  and  the  happiness  of  mankind  our  great  and  onlj 
design^ 


THB 

LORD  CHURCHILL'S  LETTEH 

TO  THE  KING. 


SIR, 

i9lNCE  men  are  seldom  suspected  of  sincerity,  when  they  act  con^ 
trary  to  their  interests ;  and  though  my  dutiful  behaviour  to  your 
Majesty,  in  the  worst  of  times  (for  which  I  acknowledge  my  poor 
services  much  over-paid)  may  not  be  sufficient  to  incline  you  to  a 
charitable  interpretation  pf  my  actions ;  yet  I  hope,  the  great  ad- 
vantage I  enjoy  under  your  Majesty,  which  I  can  never  expect  in 
any  other  change  of  government,  may  reasonably  convince  your 
Majesty  and  the  world,  that  I  am  acted  by  a  higher  principle,  wheii 
I  offer  that  violence  to  my  inclination,  and  interest,  as  to  desert  your 
Majesty  at  a  time  when  your  affairs  seem  to  challenge  the  strictest 
obedience  from  all  your  subjects,  much  more  from  one  who  lies 
under  the  greatest  personal  obligations  imaginable  to  your  Majesty. 
This,  Sir,  could  proceed  from  nothing  but  the  inviolable  dictates  o^ 
my  conscience,  and  necessary  concern  for  my  religion  (which  no 
good  man  can  oppose)  and  with  which,  I  am  instructed,  nothing 
ought  to  come  in  competition.  Heaven  knows  with  what  partiality  my 
dutiful  opinion  of  your  Majesty  hath  hitherto  represented  those  un^ 
happy  designs,  which  inconsiderate  and  self-interested  men  havo 
framed  against  your  Majesty's  true  interest  and  the  Protestant  re^ 
ligion.  But,  as  I  can  no  longer  join  with  such  to  give  a  pretence  by 
conquest  to  bring  them  to  effect,  so  will  I  always,  with  the  hazaid 
of  my  life  and  fortune  (so  much  your  Majesty's)  endeavour  to 
preserve  your  royal  person  and  lawful  rights  with  all  the  tender con^ 
^pi  and  dutiful  respect  that  becomes.  Sir, 

Your  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
Moat  obliged  subject  and  servant* 


I'  I  «»  ] 

FATHER  LA  CHAISE'S  PROJECT 


h^S^        EXTIRPATION  OF  HERETICKS. 

In  a  Letter  from  him  to  Father  P ^rs,  1688.   Quarto,  Gontaining 

four  pages. 


Worthy  friend, 


I 


Recbited  yonr's  of  the  twentiedi  of  June  last,  and  am  very  glad 
to  hear  of  your  good  success,  and  tliat  our  party  gains  ground  so 
fast  in  England ;  but,  concerning  the  question  you  have  put  to  me, 
that  is,  "What  is  the  best  course  to  be  taken  to  root  out  all  the 
hereticks  ?  To  this  I  answer :  There  are  diTers  ways  to  do  that,  but 
we  must  consider  which  ia  the  best  to  make  use  of  in  Eoglaiid^  I  am 
sure,  you  are  not  ignorant  how  many  tliousand  hereticks  we  have,  in 
France,  by  the  power  of  our  dragoons,  converted  in  the  space  of 
one  year,  and,  by  the  doctrine  of  those  booted  apostles,  turned  more 
in  one  month,  than  Christ  and  his  apostles  could  in  ten  years.  This 
is  a  most  excellent  method,  and  far  excells  those  of  the  great  preach, 
ers  and  teachers,  that  have  lived  since  Christ's  time.  But  I  have 
spoken  with  divers  fathers  of  our  society,  who  do  think,  that  your 
king  is  not  strong  enough  to  accomplish  his  design  by  such  kind  of 
force,  so  that  we  cannot  expect  to  have  our  work  done  in  that 
manner ;  for  the  hereticks  are  too  strong  in  the  three  kingdoms,  and 
therefore  we  must  seek  to  convert  them  by  fair  means,  before  we  fall 
upon  them  with  fire,  sword,  halters,  gaols,  and  other  such-like 
punishments ;  and  therefore  1  can  give  you  no  better  advice,  than 
to  begin  with  soft  easy  means.  Wheedle  them  in  by  promises  of 
profit  and  offices  of  honour,  till  you  have  made  them  dtp  themselves 
in  treasonable  actions  against  the  laws  established,  and  then  they  are 
bound  to  serve  for  fear.  When  they  have  done  thus,  turn  them  out, 
and  serve  others  so,  by  putting  them  in  their  places,  and  by  this  way 
gain  as  many  as  you  can.  And,  for  the  hereticks  that  are  in  places 
of  profit  and  honour,  turn  them  out,  or  suspend  them  on  pretence  of 
misbehaviour,  by  which  their  places  are  forfeited,  and  they  subject 
to  what  judgment  you  please  to  give  upon  them.  Then  you  must 
form  a  camp,  that  must  consist  of  none  but  catholicks ;  this  will 
make  the  hereticks  heartless,  and  conclude  all  means  of  relief  and 
recovery  is  gone.  And,  lastly,  take  the  short  and  the  best  way, 
which  is,  to  surprise  the  hereticks  on  a  sudden.  And,  to  encourage 
the  zealous  catholicks,  let  them  sacrifice  them  all,  and  wash  their 
hands  in  their  blood  ;  which  will  be  an  acceptable  offering  to  God. 
And  this  was  the  method- 1  took  in  France,  which  hath  well,  you 
see,  succeeded ;  but  it  cost  me  many  threats  and  promises,  before  I 
could  bring  it  thus  far,  our  king  being  a  long  time  very  unwilling. 


] 
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Bat  at  last  I  got  him  on  the  hip ;  for  he  had  lain  with  his  daughter* 
inJaw,  for  which  I  would  by  no  means  giTe  him  absolution,  till  he 
had  giren  me  an  instrument,  under  his  own  hand  and  seal,  to  sacri. 
fice  all  the  hereticks  hi  one  day.  Now,  as  soon  as  I  had  my  desired 
commissioD,  I  appointed  the  day  when  this  should  be  done,  and,  in 
die  mean  time,  made  ready  some  thousands  of  letters,  to  be  sent  Into 
all  parts  of  France  in  one  post-night.  I  was  never  letter  pleased, 
tiian  that  time ;  but  die  king  was  affected  with  some  compassion  for 
die  Hugenots,  because  they  had  been  a  means  to  bring  him  to  hit 
crown  and  throne ;  and,  tlie  longer  he  was  under  it,  the  more  sor. 
fowfnl  he  was,  often  complaining,  and  desiring  me  to  give  him  hia 
commission  again ;  Irat  tiiat  I  would  by  no  persuasion  do,  adrising 
him  to  repent  of  that  heinous  sin,  and  also  telling  him,  that  the 
trouble  and  horror  of  his  spirit  ^  not  proceed  from  any  thing  of 
eril  in  those  things  that  were  to  be  done,  but  from  that  great  wicked. 
ness  which  he  had  done ;  and  that  he  must  resoWe  to  undergo  die 
severe  burden  of  a  troubled  mind  for  one  of  them,  or  the  other,  and^ 
if  he  would  remun  satisfied  as  it  was,  his  sin  being  foi^iren,  there 
would,  in  a  few  days,  be  a  perfect  atonement  made  for  it,  and  he 
perfecdy  reconciled  to  Grod  agaui.  But  all  this  would  not  pacify 
him,  for  the  longer  the  more  resdess;  and  dierefore  I  ordered  him 
|p  redre  to  hu  closet,  and  there  spend  his  time  constantly  in  prayer, 
without  permitting  any  one  to  interrupt  him ;  and  this  was  in  the 
wornbg  early,  when,  die  evening  following,  I  was  to  send  away  all 
PKj  letters.  I  did  indeed  make  the  more  haste,  for  fear  he  should 
disclose  it  to  any  body ;  yet  I  had  given  liim  a  strict  cliarge  to  keep 
it  to  himself,  and  the  very  thing,  that  I  most  feared,  to  my  great 
sorrow,  came  to  pass ;  for,  just  in  the  nick  of  time,  the  devil,  who 
hath  always  his  instruments  at  work,  sent  the  Prince  of  Conde  to  the 
court,  who  asked  for  the  king :  he  was  told,  that  he  was  in  his  closet, 
and  would  speak  with  no  man :  he  impudently  answered.  That  he 
must  and  would  speak  with  him ;  and  so  went  direcdy  to  his  closet| 
he  being  a  great  peer,  no  man  durst  hinder  him.  And,  being  come 
to  the  king,  he  soon  perceived,  by  his  countenance,  that  he  was  under 
90ine  great  trouble  of  mind,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  going 
into  the  other  world  immediately.  Sir,  said  he.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?  The  king  at  the  first  refused  to  tell  him,  but,  he  pressing 
harder  upon  him,  at  last  the  king,  with  a  sorrowful  complaint,  burst 
pat,  and  said :  '  I  have  given  Father  La  Chaise  a  commission,  under 


^  my  hand,  to  murder  all  die  Hugonots,  in  one  day,  and  this  evening 
f  will  the  letters  be  dispatched  to  all  parts,  by  the  post,  for  the  per» 
^  forming  it ;  so  diat  there  is  but  small  time  left  for  my  Hugonot 
^  subjects  to  live,  who  have  n^ver  done  me  any  harm.'  Whereupon 
cursed  rogue  answered,  ^  Let  him  give  you  your  commissioa 


again.'  The  king  said,  <  How  shall  I  get  it  out  of  his  hand  ?  For, 
^  if  I  send  to  him  for  it,  he  will  refuse  to  send  it'  This  devil  an* 
swered,  ^  If  your  majesty  will  give  me  order,  I  will  quickly  make 
^  him  return  it.*  The  king  was  soon  persuaded,  being  willing  to 
.^ive  ease  to  his  troubled  spirit,  and  said :  ^  Well,  go  then,  and 
t  lyrenk  |iis  nepk>  if  ke  will  n<^t  gi? ^  it  ypu,'    Wliereupon,  tfai«  scm 

I 
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of  the  deril  went  to  the  post  house,  and  asked,  if  I  had  not  a  great 
nnmber  of  letters  there  ?  and  they  said.  Yes,  more  than  I  had  sent 
iluther  in  a  whole  year  before*  Then  said  the  prince,  ^  By  order 
^  from  the  king,  you  must  deliver  them  all  to  me:'  which  they  dnrst 
not  deny,  for  diey  knew  well  enough  who  he  was.  And  no  sooner 
was  he  got  into  the  post-honse,  and  had  asked  these  questions,  but 
I  came  also  in  after  him,  to  give  order  to  the  post-master  to  give 
notice  to  all  tibose  under  lum,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  they  should  take  care  tp  4elive|'  my  letters  with  all  speed  imagia. 
able.  But  I  was  |ip  sooner  entered  the  house,  bnt  he  gare  his 
aenrants  order  to  secure  the  door,  and  said  confidently  to  me,  ^  You 
^  must,  by  order  from  the  king,  gi?e  me  the  commission,  which  yon 
^  have  forced  from  him.'  I  told  him  I  had  it  not  about  me,  but 
would  go  and  fetch  it,  thinking  to  get  from  him,  and  so  go  out  of 
town,  and  send  the  contents  of  those  letters  another  time ;  but  he 
said,  ^  You  must  give  it  me ;  and,  if  you  liaye  it  not  about  you,  send 
^  somebody  to  fetch  it,  or  else  never  expect  to  go  alire  out  of  my 
^  hands ;  for  I  have  an  order  from  the  'king  either  to  bring  it,  or 
^  break  your  neck ;  and  I  am  resolved  either  to  carry  back  that  to 
^  him  in  my  hand,  or  your  heart's  blood  on  the  point  of  my  sword.' 
I  would  haye  made  my  escape,  but  he  set  his  sword  to  my  breast, 
and  said,  '  You  must  give  it  me,  or  die ;  therefore  deliver  it,  or  else 
*  this  goes' through  your  body.' 

So,  when  I  saw  nothing  else  would  do,  I  put  my  hand  in  my 
nocket  and  gave  it  him  ;  which  he  carried  immediately  to  the  king, 
and  gave  him  that  and  all  my  letters,  which  they  burnt:  and,  being  all 
done,  the  king  said,  now  his  heart  was  at  ease.  Now  how  he  should 
be  eased  by  the  devil,  or  so  well  satisfied  widi  a  false  joy,  I  cannot 
tell  :*  but  this  I  know,  that  it  was  a  very  wicked  and  ungodly  action, 
as  well  in  his  majesty,  as  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  did  not  a  little 
increase  the  burthen  and  danger  of  his  majesty's  sins,  I  soon  gave 
an  account  of  this  afiair  to  several  fathers  of  our  society,  who  pro. 
mised  tp  do  their  bei»t  to  prevent  the  aforesaid  prince's  doipg  auth 
another  act ;  which  was  accordingly  done,  for,  within  the  space  of 
fix  days  after  the  damned  action,  he  was  poisoned,  and  well  he  de. 
served  it  •  The  king  also  did  sufi*er  too,  but  in  another  fashion,  for 
disclosing  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  hearkening  to  his  counsel. 
And  many  a  time  since,  when  I  have  had  him  at  confession,  I  have 
(hook  hell  about  his  ears,  and  made  him  sigh,  fear,  and  tremble,^ 
before  r  would  give  him  absolution ;  nay,  more^than  that,  I  have 
made  him  beg  for  it  on  his  knees,  before  1  would  consent  to  absolve 
khft.'  By  this,  I  saw  that  he  had  still  an  inclination  to  me,  and  wa^ 
willing  to  be  under  my  government :  so  I  set  the  baseness  of'  the 
action  before  him,  by  telling  the  whole  story,  and  how  wicked  it 
was ;  and  that  it  could  not  be  forgiven,  till  he  had  done  some  good 
action  to  balance  that,  and  expiate  the  crime.  Whereupop^  he.  at 
last  asked  me  what  he  must  do  ?  I  told  him,  that  he  must  root  out  all 
tfie  hereticks  frbm  his  kingdom :  so,  when  he  saw  there  was  no  rest 
fox  him,  without  doing  it,  he  did  again  give  them  all  into  the  power  . 
pi  me  and  our  clergy,  unde^  ^is  oq^diti^n,  that  we  vrould  n^t 
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marker  them,  as  he  had  before  glyen  orders,  but  that  we  should  hf 
fnr  means,  or  force,  convert  them  to  the  Catholick  religion ;  to 
which  end  he  gave  us  his  dragoons  to  be  at  our  devotion  and  service, 
that  we  might  use  them  as  we  saw  convenient,  to  convert  them  to  the  true 
religion.  Now,  when  we  had  got  the  commission,  we  presently  put 
it  in  practice,  and,  what  the  issue  of  it  hath  been,  you  very  well 
know.  But,  now  in  England,  the  work  cannot  be  done  after  this 
manner,  as  you  may  perceive  by  what  I  have  said  to  you ;  so  that  I 
-cannot  give  you  better  counsel,  than  to  take  that  course  in  hand 
wherein  we  were  so  unhappily  prevented ;  and  I  doubt  not,  but  that 
it  may  have  better  success  with  you  than  with  us. 

I  would  write  to  you  of  many  other  things,  but  that  I  fear  I  have 
already  detained  you  too  long;  wherefore  I  shall  write  ne  more  at 
present,  but  that  I  am 

Your  friend  and  servant. 

La  Cbaisb. 
Paris  J  July  S/A, 
1688. 
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USTAVUS  Ericson  King  of  Sweden,  having  settled  tiie  reformed 
religion  in  Sweden,  and  reigned  thirty  .eight  years,  left  his  kingdom 
to  bis  son  Erick,  who,  for. his  cruelty  and  ill  government,  was 
deposed,  and  his  whole  line  exhereditated,  to  make  way  for  John 
Duke  of  Finland,  his  younger  brother. 

John  had  a  son,  called  Sigismond,  who  being  secretly  bred  up  iti 
.the  Romish  religion  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  the  Sagelloolan 
royal  family  of  Poland,  was,  in  his  father's  time,  elected  king  of 
Poland, 

The  said  King  John  had  also  a  younger  brother,  called  CSiarlos 
Duke  of  Sudennania,  Nericia,  &c.  and  a  younger  son  of  his  owii 
jiamA,  called,  Duke  of  Ostrogothia. 

King  John  died  in  the  year  1 592,  in  the  absence  of  King  Sigismond, 
his  eUbst  son ;  during  which,  Charles,  Duke  of  Sudsmmnia,  his 
uncle,  Mt  the  desire  of  the  States^  took  upon  him  the  government  2 
but  seat  to  invite  his  nephew  Sigismond,  to  come  and  take  possession 
jof  his  native  kiDgdom^  as  soon  as  might  be :  promising  in  the 
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time,  to  keep  all  quiet,  and  intifliatiiig,  th(U  he  hoped  his  majesty^ 
wheD  in  possession,  would  maintain  all  in  the  true  religion  and 
divine  worship,  and  preserre  the  laws  of  Sweden. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  he  arriTed  in  Sweden,having  in  his  company 
Francesco  Malespina  the  Pope's  legate,  who  hindered  him  long  from 
consenting  to  any  security,  either  for  religion  or  property ;  but  finding 
tiiie  coronation  would  l)e  obstructed  without  that,  he  gateway,  as  having 
yet,  as  the  historian  says,  one  starting-hole  remaining,  which  was,  that 
laith  was  not  to  be  kept  towards  hereticfcs.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
himself  would  have  crowned  the  king  in  the  cathedral  at  Upsal,  but 
was  opposed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Upsal,  whose  right  it  was,  even  if 
that  kingdom  had  been  Popish. 

The  coronation  being  oyer,  which  had  been  delayed  above  a  year, 
during  which  time,  several  secret  attempts  had  l>een  made  upon 
Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermania,  to  make  him  away.  King  Sigismond, 
contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  erected  a  Popish  church  in  the  capi. 
tal  city :  made  a  great  man  of  his  religion,  governor  of  the  castle  of 
Stockholm,  in  which  the  records  of  the  chancery,  and  the  arms  and 
ammunition  of  the  Idngdom  were  kept,  and  in  the  port,  were  the^ 
best  part  of  the  royal  navy,  under  command  of  the  castle. 

A  certain  Jesuit,  called  Adam  Steinhall,  obtained  the  Arcentian 
temple,  and  the  Queen's  bland,  with  the  Vastheman  monastery, 
which  vras  presently  filled  with  Romish  priests. 

Sigismond,  also  by  his  followers  and  attendants,  continually  af. 
fronted  the  established  religion,  and  was  sending  into  Poland,  for  a 
body  of  forees,  able  to  subdue  the  kingdom,  upon  which  discontent, 
ments  grew  so  high,  that  he  hastily  withdrew  thither  himself. 

He  left  Sweden  in  confiision,  having  only  for  form's  sake,  writ  to 
Us  uncle  Charles,  to  assume  the  administration  jointly  with  the 
senate :  but,  at  the  same  time,  leaving  others  with  greater  power^ 
both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  as  appeared  when  he  was  gone. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Sudermanfe,  lo  avoid  discord  and  confusion, 
called  a  convention  at  Sudertopia,  which  was  opened  with  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  King  Sigismond,  and  did  likewise  assert  the  kingdom's 
right,  to  have  the  coronation  oath  performed ;  wiuch  having  heetk 
violated  fai  the  tender  pomt  of  religion,  tliey  redressed  the  grievance, 
and. suppressed  the  exercise  of  &e  Romish  religion,  banishing  aH 
priests  and  preachers  of  the  same,  and  the  anci^it  incumbents  <^  ths 
Vastheman  monastery  were  restored. 

Then  they  desired  the  Duke  Charles,  to  accept  of  the  administra. 
tion,  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom,  which  lie  did.  Then  l>egan  a 
trea^  between  Sigismond,  and  the  convention,  with  Duke  Charles  at 
tiie  head  of  it,  which  was  by  Sigismond  spun  out,  and  obstructed 
with  much  artifice ;  at  length  the  convention  made  several  decree! 
for  security  of  religion  and  property,  txkd  entered  into  an  associa. 
tion,  for  the  defence  of  them,  which  they  desired  the  king  to  confirm, 
•and  gave  six  vreeks  time  to  all  that  dissented,  to  submit,  on  pain  of 
Jbeing  declared  enemies  to  the  publick  peace. 

They  invited  him  liome,  to  return  in  a  peaceable  manner,  sTid 
iiettle  the  other  a&irs  of  his  native  kingdom  ;  but  instead  of  that,  ho 
invaded  them  with  an  army  of  eight-thousand  horse  and  foot|  aad  a 
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liQhdred  Mil,  to  which  seteMl  Swedes  j6itted  theittseites,  whotati  He 
had  sained  with  moiieyi 

xf  •»««ni«.nt  «u  W«.v«ared,  Atid,  aH^r  ttuCh  ihtercouHe  of 
tiegotiatton,  both  armtea  being;  near  one  another,  it  Vrtid  <*onsetlted  to 
on  both  Bides,  that  twelre  of  the  nobility  of  each  side  should  ifieet 
tad  de<5id8  the  whole  controversy.  But  by  the  persuasieil  of  tite 
Jesuits,  the  royal  army  in  the  night,  coiidndted  by  W^yerus,  i^t 
upon  the  ducal  camp ;  in  ^hlch  onset,  aeyeriil  thousands  were  slaiil, 
Irat  at  last  the  king  and  all  his  army  hud  been  cut  off,  had  they  ndt 
called  out  fbr  peace,  which  the  dake  yet  hearkened  i&. 

An  agreement  followed,  in  Which  the  king  demanded  to  be  8U|$« 
plied  with  a  navy  to  go  to  Stockholm,  promising  th(?re  to  call  ah 
iusembly  of  the  States ;  bat  ho  no  sooner  had  the  shippings  but  he 
sailed  away  for  Calmar,  in  which  place  he  left  a  garison  of  foreign, 
ers,  and  then  continued  his  voyage  to  Dantuick. 

The  king  behig  gone,  AA  assembly  of  the  States  met  at  Stockholm, 
where  they  declared  King  Sigismond  fallen  from  the  crown  and 
gOTemment,  and  were  so  inclined  to  continue  the  succession,  that 
they  offered  to  recetre  his  son,  PrincO  Yladislaus,  provided  he  might 
be  sent  home,  bred  up,a  Protestant,  and  committed  to  the  guardian* 
ship  of  Doko  Charles,  but  Sigismond  refused  it. 

Afterwards  another  parliament  met  at  Lincopla,  and  ther^  they 
first  did  expresly  renounce  K.ing  Sigismond,  and  bis  gorernm^nt,  as 
also  his  laws. 

Then  they  acknowledged  Duke  Charles  of  Sud^rfaidhia,  for  their 
lawfol  king,  and  after  him  Settled  the  crown  vpon  his  son  Gustarus 
Adolphns,  and  his  heirs  male*  .   , 

Dudce  John  concurred  with  the  parliament,  atid  renounced' hh 
pretence  to  the  crown^  and  was  content  to  come  In  after  the  line  of 
Duke  Charles. 

The  daOghter  and  sister  of  Sigismond  were  also  rejected. 

Then  followed  the  coronation  of  King  Charles,  in  the  year  1607, 
by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Ninth. 

These  were  the  proceedings  in  Sweden,  whereupon  I  shall  Only 
Inake  these  few  short  reflexions : 

I.  Tliat  the  Swedes  were  desirous,  to  the  last  decree,  to  preserve 
the  SQccession,  according  to  otie  part  of  the  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
provided  that  might  be  doiie,  without  overturning  all  the  rest  j  diey 
weT«  wise  enough  to  prekerVe  laws,  while  taws  preserved  the  nation, 
which  is  the  trne  end  of  all  laws,  bnt  no  longer. 

IL  That  King  Sigismond,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  reltgfon, 
where  ever  it  is  grown  np  to  bigotry,  broke  through  his  oaths,  and 
all  rules  of  justice  and  morality,  when  they  crossed  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  his  priests. 

III.  That  though  th»  Swedes,  when  they  found  that  they  cotttd 
not  keep  their  king,  his  direct  heirs,  their  religiop  and  liberties,  aU 
together,  resolved  to  part  with  the  former,  they  were  forced  (o  lie 
^ery  cautious,  and  endeavour  to  gain  iime  by  treaties,  to  unite 
themselves  against  Sigismond,  who  had  Poland  and  sever^  allies  to 
tiacl  him ;  without  which  considerations,  the  prndence,  ihey  shewed 
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on  tlus  affair,  may  assure  us,  they  would  not  have  suffer^  tte 
government  in  so  loose  a  posture,  so  long  as  they  did. 

IV.  That  the  Swedes  knowing,  that  it  is  impossible  on  any  occa. 
sion,  that  all  men  should  be  of  the  same  mind,  wisely  ordained,  that 
the  minor  part  should  submit  to  the  major,  or  be  declared  enemies 
to  the  publick  peace.  And  sure  this  example  will  be  followed, 
where-ever  reasonable^  and  disinterested  men  meet  on  the  like  occa* 
sions ;  for  sure  no  body  can  deny,  but  that  it  is  better  for  any 
nation,  that  some  laws  should  be  made,  and  others  broken,  against 
the  opinion  of  the  minor  part,  than  that  all  laws,  morality,  and  good 
nature,  should  give  place  to  passion,  injustice,  and  cruelty,  through 
their  obstinacy. 

Now  may  God  Almighty  open  the  eyes  of  all  Englishmen  to  seoi 
and  their  hearts  to  embrace  this  truth. 
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LAST  WILL  OF  GEORGE  FOX, 

THE  QUAKERS  GREAT  APOSTLE, 
AS  IT  WAS  ALL  WRITTEN  BY  fflS  OWN  HAND, 

AND   IS 

NOW  LYING  IN  THE  PREROGATIVE-OFFICE^ 
BT  nOCTORS-COMMOMS,  lonook; 

Attested  by  three  eminent  Quakers,  whose  Names  are  nndermen. 
tioned:  With  a  Copy  of  the  Administration  in  Latin,  taken  out 
of  the  said  Office,  signed  by  Thomas  Wellham,  Deputy-Register, 
containing  two  columns;  that  on  the  leftJiand,  being  the  OrL 
ginal,  in  his  false  English  and  Spelling ;  the  other,  on  the  right, 
hand,  put  into  true  English,  the  Original  being  unintelligible. 
Published  to  convince  the  World,  That  he  who  made  this  Will, 
and  could  not  write  one  Line  of  true  English  (and  yet  pretended 
high  Skill  In  the  Learned  Languages,  witness  his  Battledoor,  and 
Primer  to  the  two  Uniyersities ;  who  said,  in  his  Battledoor,  ^  All 
Languages  were  no  more  to  me  than  Dust,  who  was,  before 
Jjanguages  were')  is  not  the  Author  of  any  one  Page  in  all  those 
Books,  which  the  Quakers  have  impudendy  published  under 
Name.    Printed  on  a  Broad.side 


E  Registro  Curiw  Prwrogatroce  A  Copy  of  the  Will  oj  George 
Cant,  Extras,  Fox,  in  true  English,  the  OrU 

Jginal  being  unintelligible^ 

DOS  gire  to  Thomas  Lover  y 

my  sadell,  the  ar  at  Jhon  Nel.  X  Do  give  to  Thomas  Lower  my 

sons,  and  bridalL  and  sporg  and  saddle  and  bridle,  they  are   at 

]^ootes,  inward  letnerethd^anid  the  John    Elson's,  and    spurs    and 

^  Radoned  oq  tite  flrst  pa^fi  nvmh,  i,  for  Thomu  Laytr,  th)«« 
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Kewliiglaiid  Indan  KUe,  and 
mj  great  book  of  the  signifing  of 
names^  and  mj  book  of  the  New 
Testement  of  eight  langres ;  and 
all  my  fisekall  things^  that  came 
from  bejrand  the  seaj,  with  the 


boots^  Inward  leathers,  and  the 
New  England  Indian  Bible,  and 
my  great  book  of  the  signifying 
of  names,  and  my  book  of  the 
New  Testament  of  eight  Ian. 
gnages ;    and  all    my    physical 


ovt  landesh  crp,  and  that  thing    things,  that  came  from  beyond 
that  people  doe  giTe  glisters  with,    the  sea,  widi  the  outlandish  cup. 


aad  ny  tor  dtales,  the  one  is  an 
eknocksa  dialU 

And  all  my  orer  pvesh  bookes 
to  be  derided  amoTog  my  4  sones 


and  that  thing  that  people  da 
giTe  clysters  with,  and  my  two 
dials,  the  one  is  an  equinoctial 
dial ;  and  all  my  overplus  bookt 


in  law;  and  also  all  my  other    to  be  divided  among  my  four 
bookes,jind  my  hamack,  I  doe    gons-in.law:   and    also   all  my 


give  to  Thomas  Lover,  that  is,  at 
Bengamin  Antrvbvs  his  closet, 
and  Rachall  may  take  that  whicli 
is  at  Swarthmor. 

And  Thomas  Lover  may  have 
my  walnvteqvnockshall  diall,and 
if  he  can,  he  may  geet  one  cut  by 
U,  which  will  be  hard  to  doe; 
and  bee  shall  have  one  of  my 
prosspect  glaseses  in  my  trovnk 
at  London,  and  a  pare  of  my 
gloveses,  and  my  seale  G.  F. 
and  the  flaming  sword  to  Nat. 
Mead,  and  my  other  3  seales  J. 
Rose,  the  other  Den  Abraham. 

And  Thomas  Lover  shall  have 
my  Spanesh  letfaer  hyd;  G.  F. 
And  S.  Mead  shall  have  my  mag. 
nifing  glas,  and  the  torkelUhell 
^m  and  cace. 

•II.  And  all  that  I  have  writ, 
ten,  consaring  what  I  doe  give  to 
my  relashons,  ether  mony  or 
other  waes,  Jhon  Loft  may  put 
it  up  in  my  tronke  at  Jhon  EU 
sones,  and  wright  all  things  downe 
in  a  paper,  and  make  a  paper  out 
of  all  my  papers,  how  I  have 
orderd  tilings  for  them;  and 
JhoQ  Loft  may  send  all  things 
dovQ  by  Povelesworth  carrer,  in 
the  trovnke,  to  Jhon  Fox,  at 
Povelesworth  in  Waricksher ; 
and  let  John  Fox  send  John  Loft 


other  books,  and  my  hammock, 

1  do  give  to  Thomas  Lower,  that 

is  at  Benjamin  Antrobus's  closet; 

and  Rachel  may  take  that  wbich 

is  at  Swarthmore;  and  Thomas 

may  have  my  walnut«equinoctial 

dial,  and  if  he  can,  he  may  get 

one  cut  by  it,  which'will  be  hard 

to  do ;  and  he  shall  have  one  of 

my  prospect  glasses,  in  my  trunk 

at  London,  and  a  pair  of  my 

gloves,  and  my  seal,  G.  F.    And 

the  flaming  sword  to  Nath.  Mead, 

and  my  other  two  seals,  J.  Rouse, 

and  the  other,  Duniel  Abraham  ; 

and  Thomas  Lower  shall  have  my 

Spanish    leather    hood,   and  S. 

Mead  shall  have  my  magnifying 

glass*,  and  the  tortoiseshell  comb 

and  case,  G^  F. 

And  all  that  I  have  written 
concerning  what  I  do  give  to  my 
relations,  either  money,  or  other, 
ways,  John  Loft  may  put  it  up 
in  my  trunk  at  John  Elson's, 
and  write  all  things  down  in  a 
paper,  and  make  a  paper  out  of 
all  my  papers,  how  I  have  or., 
dered  things  for  them ;  and  John 
Loft  may  send  all  things  down 
by  Poulsworth  carrier,   in   the 
trunk,  to  John  Foz,^  at  Ponls. 
worth,  in  Warwickshire ;  and  let 
John  Fox  send  John  Left  a  full 


.    •  On  tAe  •cwmd,  irarob  ft.   Thw  te  to  be  put  up  unong  George  Foz*s  sealed  up  papcj^ 
fhat  pMqaet  Uut  Sarah  Mead  hath. 

Q  3 
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a  Cv\l  receM  ^sid  a  diselitfge^and 
ii\  this  matter,  aD4  Qoo  of  you 
may  \^  consarned,  but  John  Loft 
only ;  and  my  other  tettell  trooke, 
that  standeih  in  Bengmia  Antru. 
bf  s  is  cloeset,  with  the  ovtlandeah 
things,  Thomas  Lover  shall  Jiave; 
and  if  It  be  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to  any  other,  that  must 
not  stand  soe,  but  as  now  order, 
ed,  G.  F.  And  Sary,  thou  may 
g^re  Sary  Frickenseld  half  a 
ginP|  for  phee  hath  bene  sarvcw 
ei|)>le  to  mee,  a  booest  carfvU 
yovug  womoD,  G.  F, 

Makfd  noe  noves  of  thes  thogs, 
but  doe  them  in  the  life,  ai  I  haTe 
prderd  them;  and  when  all  is 
4on  and  cleared,  what  remenes  io 
the  printing  of  my  bookea,  Beng. 
mln  AntrvbTes  and  Mary  bath 
100  ponnd  of  mine,  take  noe 
yove&  of  them  for  it,  when  yov 
doe  reeve  it. 

And  in  my  cheast,  in  Benga* 
men  Antnrbs  chamber,  ther  is  a 
ietell  gilt  ba(,  vith  som  gould 
In  it ;  Sary  Mead  to  take  it^  and 
let  it  doe  sarveses  amoung  the 
f  ^t,  soe  far  as  it  will  goe ;  tho 
|)oiR  is  sealed  up,  G.  F. 

And  let  Thomas  Docker,  that 
knoeth  many  of  my  epeseles,  and 
wrten  books,  which  hee  did 
Wright,  com  Tp  io  London,  to 
assist  frends  in  sorting  of  my 
epeselas,  and  other  writings,  and 
give  him  a  gine,  G.  F. 

*I  IL  I  doe  orde  Wm,  and  Sa. 
Mead,  and  T,  LoTer^  to  take 
care  of  all  my  bookes  and  epe. 
seles,  aud  papers,  that  be  at  Benj., 
jfkin  Antrvbses,  and  at  R,  R, 
(yhaniber,  and  thoes  that  oom 
iroxn.  Swarth  mor,  and  my  Joff. 
nail  of  my  Li£p,  and  the  paseges 
an4  travclls  of  iVends,  and  to 
take  them  all  into  ther  hands; 


receipt,  and  a  ditcharge,  and  Itt 
this  maMer  none  of  ywilmaj  \m 
concerned,  but  «h>hn  Loft  only* 

And  my  other  kittle  trunk  tint 
standeth  in  Benjamin  Antrdbii^a 
closet^  wkh  the  outlandish  things, 
Thomas  J^wtr  shall  have;  and 
if  it  he  ordered  in  any  other 
papers  to>  any  other,  that  mast 
not  stand  so,  but  as  now  ordered, 
G.  F. 

And  Sarah,  thorn  may  giva 
Sarah  Freckleton  half  a  guinea, 
for  she  hath  been  serriceable  to 
me,  an  honest  careful  young  wo^ 
man,  G.  F.  Make  no  noise  At 
these  things,  but  da  them  in  the 
life,  as  I  have  ordered  them : 

And  when  all  Is  dene  and 
elenred,  what  remains  to  the 
printing  of  my  books,  Benjamin 
Antrobtts  and  Mary  hath  one^ 
hundred  pounds  of  mine,  take  no 
use  of  them  for  it,  ifhen  yon  do 
leceire  it. 

And  in  ray  diest,  in  Benjamin 
Antrobus%  chamber,  these  is  a 
little  gilt  box,  with  some  gold  in 
it ;  Sank  Mead  to  take  it,  and 
let  it  do  serrioe  among  the  rest, 
so  far  as  it  will  go ;  the  box  is 
sealed  up,  G,  F. 

And  l^t  Thomas  Dockra,  that 
knoweth  many  of  my  epistles, 
and  written  books,  which  he  did 
irrite,  come  up  to  London,  to 
assist  friends  in  sorting  of  my 
epistles,  and  other  writings,  and 
^i¥e  him  a  guinea,  G«  F. 

I  do  order  William  and  Sarah 
Mead,  and  Thomas  Lower,  to 
take  cave  of  all  my  books  and 
epistles,  and'  papers,  that  be  at 
Benjamin  Antrobus's,  and  at 
R,  R.  Chamber,  and  those  tfaat 
come  from  Swarthmore,  and  my 
Journal  of  my  Life,  and  the  pas. 
sages  and  travels  of  friends,  w^ 


•  On  tite  thUd,  nwnb,  S.  For  Ocorge  Foi(,  to  be  l^d  In  tbe  trunk,  W.  M.  die  eif^ 
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«iid  all  die  orer  pinch  of  them 
the  nay  have,  and  keep  together 
as  a  llfaary^whentiiehm  getiier* 
ed  them  together,  which  ar  to  be 
printd. 

And  for  them,  to  take  charge 
of  all  mj  mony,  and  defray  all 
as  I  hare  ordered  in  my  other 
papers. 

And  any  thing  of  mine  the 
may  take,  and  God  will,  and 
sliall  be  ther  reward :  the  8  Mo, 
1688. 

Thomas  Lorer,  and  John  Rovs, 
may  assist  yov,  G.  F. 

And  all  the  paslges  and  traTe. 
les  and  srfertngs  of  f rinds,  in  the 
beging  of  the  spreading  of  the 
tronth,  which  I  have  keept  to. 
gether,  will  make  a  fine  history, 
and  the  may  be  had  at  Swarth. 
mor,  with  my  o&er  bookes ;  and 
if  the  com  to  London,  with  my 
papers,  then  the  may  be  had, 
either  at  Wm.  or  Ben  Antrabs 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thing  to 
know  tlie  beging  of  the  spreading 
of  the  gospell,  after  see  long 
night  of  apostace,  since  tlw  apo* 
seles  dayes,  that  now  Christ 
raines,  as  he  did  in  the  harts  of 
his  people*  Glory  to  the  Lord, 
for  efer,  Amen,  6.  F. 

The  8  Mon,  1688. 


to  take  them  all  into  their  hands; 
and  all  tiieoTeiplnsof  them  they 
may  have,  and  keep  together  as 
a  library,  when  they  hare  gathered 
them  together,  which  are  to  be 
printed;  and  for  them  to  take 
cliaif e  of  all  my  money,  and 
defray  all,  as  I  have  ordered  in 
my  other  papers ;  and  any  thing 
of  mine  they  may  take,  and  God 
will,  and  shall  be  their  reward. 

The  8th  Month,  1688.    G.  F. 

Thomas  Lorer,  and  John 
Rouse,  may  assist  yon :  and  all 
the  passages,  and  travels,  and 
sufferings  of  friends,  in  the  be. 
ginning-  of  the  spreading  of  the 
truth,  which  I  have  kept  together, 
will  make  a  fine  hisitory,  and 
they  may  be  had  at  Swarthmore, 
with  my  other  books ;  and  if  they 
come  to  London  with  my  papers, 
then  they  may  be  had  eitlier  at 
W.  M.  or  Benjamin  Antrobns's 
closet,  for  it  is  a  fine  thldg  to 
know  the  beginning  of  the  spread, 
ing  of  the  gospel,  after  so  long 
night  of  apostasy,  since  the  apos^ 
ties  days,  that  now  Christ  reigns, 
as  he  did  in  the  hearts  of  his  peo« 
pie.  Glory  to  the  Lord  for  erer^ 
Amen* 

O.  F. 
The  8th  Month,  1688. 


Tke  DaU  9fthe  Admimsiraiiony  the  Thtriieih  ofDecembery  1607. 

Tbxces|MO  die  mensis  Decembris  anno  Domini  millesimo,  sexcente^ 
simo,  nonagesimo  septimo  emanavit  commissio,  Margarets^  Fox, 
rellctae  &  legatariae  nominatae  in  testamento  Georgil  Fox,  nnper  d^ 
Swarthmore  in  comitatn  Lancastris,  sed  in  parochia  omnium  Sane 
tomm,  LombanLstreet, ^London,  defuncti  habentis,  &c.  Adadmlnis. 
trandum  bona  jura  &  credita  dicti  defuncti  juxta  tenorem  &  effec 
tnm  testament!  Ipsius  defuncti  (Eo  quod  nullum  omnino  nominaverit 
execntorem)  declaratione  in  praesentia  Dei  Omnipotentis,  juxta  sta. 
tntmn  parliamenti  in  hac  parte  editum  Sc  provisum  de  bene  &  fideliter 
idministrando  eadem  per  dictam  Mar^^retam  Fox  prius  fiict&. 

Tho.  Wellham^  regi&trarii  deputatuv 


«4 


r 


Itn  THE  LAST  WILL,  &c. 

The  Pers4m$  kereqfier  named^  by  their  $olemn  Dedaraiionj  wK 
'  scribed  under  their  hands,  did  affirm  the  abaoe^written  to  be 
terote  with  the  proper  hand  of  the  said  George  Fox  deceased^ 
ihey  being  acquainted  with  his  handjwriting. 

6.  Mead,  wife  of  W.  Mead,  of  th^  parish  of  St  Dyonis  Back  Churcfa^ 
London,  citizen,  and  merchant  tayior  pf  Lpodop* 

W.  Ingram,*  of  the  parish  of  St,  Margaret,  New  FiBh^itreety 
London,  aged  about  fifty.seven  years ;  he  knew  George  Fox,  about 
forty  years. 

G.  Whitehead,  of  the  parish  of  St,  Botolph  without  Bishopsgate, 
J^ondon,  Gent,  aged  about  sixty  years,  knew  George  Fox  above 
forty  years, 

N.  B.  In  this  will,  the  pride  and  Tanity  of  the  deceiver  is  as 
notorious,  as  the  credulity  of  his  deluded  followers.  For  what 
else  could  make  him  think,  that  his  nasty  comb  and  clyster.pipe 
would  be  such  acceptable  relicks  among  his  friends  ?  But  thia 
Is  he  who  first  deluded  them,  their  infallible  Pope,  and  who  to 
his  death  continued  tiieir  admired  idol.  This  is  he  who  taught 
them  to  renounce  their  baptism,  and  the  hope  of  a  resurrection 
after  death  ;  and  notwithstanding  all  their  sly  equivocations,  by 
this  his  will  is  manifest,  that  he  neither  believed  nor  expected 
it.  The  reader  is  not  to  wonder  that  here  is  no  confession  of 
Mn.  Pope  George  alas !  was  all  perfection  and  sinless,  and 
his  disciples  have  ever  since  so  conceited  of  the  sufficiency  of 
their  own  merit,  that  no  true  quaker  was  ever  known  to- die,  witb 
B  Lord  have  mercy  upon  him  in  his  mouth. 


Letter  io  Rii^p  Jahes,  see  Vol.  i,p*  23. 
^PDRESs/orMe  I'rench  War,  see  Vol,  i,p.  74, 
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BRIEFLY  EXAMINTED, 

AND  FOUND  LANGUISHING; 

OCCASIONED   BT 

THE  GREATNESS  OF  THE  FRENCH  MONARCHY} 

FOR  CUKE  WHEREOF, 

U  REMEDY  (FROM  FORMER  EXAMPLES) 

IS    HUMBLY    PROPOSED. 

Wrote  upon  Occasion  of  the  House  of  Commons's  Vote  to  nise 
jf  800000.  to  equip  a  Fleet  for  the  Year  1671,  mored  thereunto 
by  the  pretended  March  of  the  French  Army,  towards  the  Marine 
parts  of  Flanders*    By  Thomas  Manley,  Esq.  1689, 


T, 


HE  present  designs  and  puissance  of  Franoe,  both  by  sea  and 
land,  being,  at  once,  both  the  wonder  and  dread  of  Europe,  hath 
possessed  me  with  so  many  sad  reflexions  on  that  subject,  thai 
1}  who  am  but  dust  and  ashes,  and  dwell  in  the  shades  of  obscurity^ 
cannot  refrain  to  form  and  meditate,  howbarsmay  l>eputto  sndr 
approaching  dangers,  especially,  since  the  honour,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  our  prince  and  country  ought  to  be  the  bent  and  stnoy  of  the  mosi 
retired  subject. 

The  present  state  of  Europe  I  might  fitly  resemble  to  the  body  of 
a  man,  wherein  all  the  members  either  languish,  or  are  viciously  af« 
fected ;  some  through  self.mlschiefs,  others  oppressed  by  their  fellow 
members.  Spain  (heretofore  the  great  pretender  to  the  western 
monarchy  *)  droops  through  her  own  follies  i,  whereof,  if  she  ex* 
pire,  a  jury  will  undoubtedly  find  her  a/?/o  de  se^  while  her  neigh, 
hour  Portugal,  instead  of  holding  her  sick  head,  and  pitying  her 
case,  is  ready,  on  all  occasions,  to  knock  out  her  brains.  Italy  and 
Germany  arc  troubled  with  one  disease,  through  the  windy  humours 
of  her  many  and  ambitious  princes,  whose  continual  jealousies  fill 
them  with  gripings  and  disquiets :  England  and  Holland  are  despe^ 
rately  bruised  through  mutual  buffetings,  to  which  France  cunningly 
loped  them  on  j:,  intending  like  Simeon  and  Le?i,  io  suppress  these 
Sechemites  ||,  when  sore  and  unable  to  resist ;    all  whidi  mistakea 

•  Tin  Oliver  CromweU  enabled  France  to  raiie  Uie  same  ambitious  Tiews  upon  the  niint 
of  Spain. 

t  See  the  rights  of  the  bouse  of  Austria  to  the  Span'ish  succession,  In  toI.  x-  of  thia 
Collection,  anno  1701. 

t  Al\a4l*»n  to  the  unnatural  war  proclaimed  by  King  Charles  the  Seconds  against  Holland, 
hv'ilte  instigation  of  France. 

I  England an(l  UoUand^  when  wasted  in  their  strength  and  we^th,  by  along  and  bloody  wnr^ 
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and  calamities  hate  been  to  France,  as  so  manj  indulgent  nnnes  to 
feed  and  pamper  her;  who,  Kke  nnruly  cattie,  trespass  mest  oa 
that  neighbour,  whose  fence  is  lowest,  and  quarry  best  without  fear 
of  impounding,  whereby  (like  the  bead  In  a  body  rickety)  she  grows 
to  an  un  proportionable  and  dangerous  bigness,  whilst  her  erring 
neighbours  (like  the  members)  waste  and  languish  ;  of  whose  sudden 
and  pFodigioos  growth,  I  will  not  now  insist  on  (which  yet  is  none 
of  the  least  dreadful  considerations)  nor  tell  how  our  Cromwell 
seerned  a  dictator  there ;  nor  record  how  six^thousand  English  red 
coats  were,  at  that  time,  more  esj>ential  than  humanity  and  protec 
tion  to  an  oppressed  king  *  of  the  blood  of  France  f ;  for  now  the 
scene  being  altered  by  the  admirable  conduct  of  a  prince,  whom, 
therefore,  his  subjects  ought  to  reverence,  I  cannot  but  obsenre  how 
Christendom,  instead  of  a  generous  resentment,  and  defence  of  the 
oppressed,  shrinks  and  faints  at  every  undue  seizure  made  by  that 
haughty  monarch,  as  if  they  fitnoied  such  aoftnesft  coold  secure  the^ 
own  peace,  or  charm  an  ambitious  conqueror  into  modesty,  or  put 
a  stop  to  his  career,  whose  utmost  end  is  the  western  monarchy, 
whereunto,  orith  spread  sails,  he  now  apparently  hasteneth;  where^, 
as  they  ought  rather  to  be  powerfully  persuaded,  that  such  tamei, 
ness  must  at  once  enable,  and  encourage  him  to  deyour  them 
also. 

What  prudence  can  justify  such  proccdore  i  can  time  and  patience 
repair  the  mistakes?  or  may  such  easy  conquests  glut  his  appetite^ 
or  possess  him  with  compassion,  t^  spare  the  rest?  or  does  not  ra^ 
ther  one  conquest  beget  a  stomach  and  ability  to  more  and  greater  ? 
irlio  can  suppose  the  seiaure  of  Iiorrain  wUl  immerge  him  in  ease 
and  Toluptuousness  ?  or  his  successes  in  Flanders  sorre  as  an  atone^ 
■lent  to  secure  the  rest  ?  must  not  these  unrevenged  conquests  rather 
be  as  so  many  prosperous  gales  to  transport  him  to  greater  atchieve^ 
nents  ?  seeing  the  like  drousiness,  in  relation  to  Christian  princes, 
gave  occasion,  formerW,  to  the  growth  of  the  Ottoman  greatness^ 
find  is  like  still  to  add  to  his  triumphs  ;  and,  as  an  historian  obserrea 
m  the  like  ease  of  the  antient  Britons,  Dum  singulipugnmiiy  universi 
vincuniur, 

'  Remarkable,  then  was  the  former,  policy  of  these  i^estem  princes, 
when,  with  the  hasard  of  their  ease  and  lives,  they  maintained  the 
power  of  Christendom  in  an  equal  balance,  dexterously  throwing  their 
arms  into  Uiat  scale  which  appeared  lightest,  knowing  they  secured 
^reby  their  own  peace  and  gOYemment  On  this  account,  England 
and  France  are  thought  to  have  vrisely  foawnted  the  revolt  of  the  Lovr- 
Countries,  and  were,  in  effect,  as  fond,  by  that  means,  to  lessen  the 
grandare  of  Spain  (who  then  alarmed  Europe,  as  France  does  now) 
as  if  they  themselves  had  made  new  eonquest&  Hence  it  was,  that 
Philip  the  Second,  by  way  of  requital,  and  our  Elisabeth  (to  whose 

•  Chwlef  tlie  Second. 

t  CrumweV,  bring  solemnly  InmgQnited  Protector,  on  ttieMth  of  Jour  ifRTi  Inaiedktvly 
Msented  to  ■  Vpa|«e  wiib  Fnoce  againflt  Spain  \  thereby  stipolatinf ,  that  alt  the  cbtldrvn 
of  King  Cbarlft  tlie  First,  ai.d  thefr  adberent»,  tbouM  be  iiMirdy  fbnafcen  by  Ibe  F^cnrh  klBg, 
ud  drnVe  out  of  his  dom&oiimf  s  and  tliat,  in  consideration  thereof,  Cromwell  aeat  alx* 
Oionsand  of  his  best  troops  into  France,  under  the  commawd  of  Rtjnolda*  bf  wlU^ 
|b«  balance  of  Earopc  was  tnnsferredi  from  Spain,  to  the  power  of  France. 
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wmittteej  and  memory,  we  owe  our  remalniiig  glories)  threw  oil, 
and  not  water,  into  the  long  troubles  of  France ;  with  which  conn, 
cfl,  the  same  Philip  was  so  transported  (j<^4(pi^  it  the  best  expedient 
to  improTe  liis  grand  design  of  Ae  western  monarchy)  tliat  to  carry 
the  war  into  France,  he  apparently  (but  not  wisely)  neglected  his 
own  affairs  in  the  Low.Countries ;  thereby  spoiling  a  most  soTereign 
antidote,  by  an  unseasonable  application.  Nor  was  tlie  costly  attempt 
of  1588  any  thing,  but  carrying  fire  into  *  an  enemy's  kingdom,  tlio 
better  to  extinguish  the  flame  nude  by  that  foe,  in  hie  country ;  king, 
doms  (like  houses  in  a  dreadful  fire)  being  best  secured  by  blowing 
up  the  next  dangerous  neighbour :  hence,  tiie  French  are  supposed 
(by  no  fools)  to  hare  been  lioth  the  midwife  and  nurse  to  our  late 
Scotish  and  English  wars  f ;  begot  the  sereral  costly  wars  between 
us  and  Holland  % ;  continued  and  fostered  the  rcTolts  lioth  in  Cata. 
Ionia  and  Portugal,  and  of  late  assisted  that  lung,  both  with  men  and 
money. 

Cromwell,  indeed,  was  an  unparalleled  sinner  against  tills  antient 
kingcraft,  when,  postponing  tiie  general  tranqidlity,  to  his  own 
wretched  humour  and  interest,  he  assisted  France,  at  such  a  time, 
that  all  the  world  judged  her  too  powerful  for  her  rin^,  ^in,  who 
then  lay  drooping  under  her  own  wounds  and  follies,  in  relation, 
principally,  to  the  lU  conduct  of  her  treasure,  which,  alone,  will 
founder  the  strongest  empire ;  and  had  this  nation  no  otiier  crime  to 
charge  on  that  01  man  (who,  like  the  greatest  mortals,  must,  liting 
or  dead,  be  exposed  to  the  sererest  censure  of  die  people)  it  were 
alone  sufficient  to  render  him  an  impolitick  and  hateful  person,  to 
all  generations.  Whereas,  on  the  oontrary,  we  owe  great  rererence 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  majesty,  in  espousing  the  triple  allknoe,  and 
entering  generously  into  other  leagues,  in  order  to  secure  the  peace 
of  Chrbtendom,  But,  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  it  is  not  enough  for 
a  cheap,  sure,  and  lasting  peace,  so  long  as  the  balance  remains  so 
unequal  between  the  two  great  pretenders;  and  France,  through  her 
military  grandure,  continues  so  armed,  able,  and  daring,  to  giro 
perpetual  frights  and  alarums  to  the  whole  neighbourhood ;  whereby, 
a  peace,  through  a  just  and  necessary  jealousy,  becomes  as  costly 
as  war  itself,  consuming  those  that  are  suspicious  of  her ;  and  the 
daily  motions  and  buszings  of  her  armies  oblige  the  neighf^ours,  witii 
sword  in  hand,  to  an  eternal  watchfulness,  lest,  unawares,  the  blow 
be  given ;  which  continual  bendings  inevitably  must  draw  so  many 
dreadful  weaknesses  on  the  parties  concerned,  as  must,  at  length, 
without  a  miracle,  improve  both  the  designs  and  glories  of  that 
prince ;  which  is  so  obvious  to  all  considering  men,  that  some  qf  his 
own  subjects  have  had  the  vanity,  of  late,  to  boast,  even  in  this 
kingdom,  what  charge  their  king  would  put  us  unto,  by  marching 
his  army  (mighty,  and  In  perpetual  pay)  yearly  near  our  coasts.,  be. 
fore  really  he  would  attack  us :  and  certainly,  great  must  the  advan. 
fage  be,  which  France  hath  now  over  us  (whereby  an  estimate  may  be 


t  England.  See  this  whole  exMdition,To1. «.  page  148.  &c. 
4  Between  King  Charle*  the  8evon4  and  hU  parluunent. 
t  (n  tbe  Ri^w  of  Kinf  ^Imrlc*  tlu  Seoood- 
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tnkei^  of  our  decay,  efen  in  the  midst  of  peace)  if,  when  the  humour 
potsefseth  that  daring  ra<ni8ich  (whose  annies,  like  birds  of  prey^ 
aie  always  on  the  wing)  to  more  towards  us,  either  in  pretence,  or. 
reality  (which,  by  the  OTent,  is  only  determinable)  we  must  equip^ 
at  least^  our  fleet,  at  six  or  sevenJinndred-thousand  pounds  charge, 
to  prerent  the  mere  fear  of  an  inf  asion ;  and  when  we  are  wearied^ 
and  consumed  by  so  many  fruitless,  yet  necessary  Armings,  and  laid 
io  slumber  after  so  many  alarums^  who  can  but  easily  foresee  what 
dreadful  effects  may  ensue  I  Wherefore,  I  conclude,  with  that  great 
statesman,  Cicero,  i'ace  tuspecta  tuiius  beUum*» 

But  suppose,  that^  whilst  the  United  Provinces  and  Spain  maintaia 
tiieir  posts,  we  were  able  both  io  resist  his  attempts,  and  bear  the 
OKpence,  yet,  it  is  scarce  deniable,  but,  if  he  devour  those  countries, 
by  piece-meals,  and  pluck  up  that  glorious  commonwealth,  by  the 
ybots  (which,  without  effectual  assistance,  infallibly  he  will)  we  must 
also  receive  a  law  from  him ;  for  what  can  then  keep  us,  with  the  rest 
of  Christendom,  from  subjection  to  that  crown?  since  we  already  see 
the  very  clappings  of  his  wings  beget  amazement.  Join  the  power 
and  riches  of  Holland  to  him,  and  all  the  known  world  must  bow 
to  his  scepter.. 

Again,  should  France  attempt,  and  reduce  us  to  severe  terms^ 
whilst  our  neighbours  stand  with  their  arms  a«cro8s,  it  would  only 
expedite  their  confusion,  and  dnw  on  them  a  more  certain  coa» 
quest. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  doubt,  but  as  the  safeties  of  us,  and  our 
allies,  are  floating  in  one  common  bottom,  and  fortified  by  mutual 
interests  (the  only  true  cement  of  leagues)  so  our  joint  designs,  when 
once  put  into  action,  will  be  vigorously  pushed  on,  till  the  balance 
of  Christendom  be  K^duced  to  its  proper  standard.  And,  whereas 
\i  must  be  granted,  that  no  conquest  can  satiate,  bonds  tye^  nor 
leagues  charm  this  great  pretender  f ,  whereby  the  milky  ways  of 
peace  may  felicitate  Europe,  without  the  costly  and  terrible  gnards 
of  armies,  so  long  as  the  odds  remain  so  unequal,  and  this  mighty 
hero  (armed  and  victorious)  is  able  thus  to  affright  the  world,  he&» 
tor  his  neighbours,  impose  upon  the  weak,  and,  on  every  feeble 
pretence,  ransack  their  countries,  without  revenge ;  nodiing  remains 
justifiable  by  the  just  rules  of  policy,  but  with  the  joint  arms  of  all 
pfirties  concerned  (which,  indeed,,  is  all  Europe)  to  attack  this  il. 
luatrious  man,  upon  the  very  first  just  provocation,  and  by  dint  of 
sword,  carry  the  war. into  his  own  bosom.;  and  from  the  example  of 
wise  princes,  make  his  country,  at  once,  both  the  seat  of  war  and 
desolation ;  whereof,  the  Romans, .  in  the  war  of  Carthage,  are  a 
puissant  instance;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  states,  and  princes 
of  Europe,  Italy  especially,  neglecting  of  late  to  assault  the  Turk 
powerfully  before  (^pdia,  are  now  justly  expecting  Mm,  with  horror 
and  amazement,  atr  their  own  doors.  He  that  fights  In  his  enemy's 
country,  does  in  effect,  fight  at  his  enemy H  cost;  and  when  peace  i$ 
clappfid  upj  leaves  his  enemy,  for  that  age,  poor,  and  miserable,  a^ 

^  A  wmr  it  safer  than  a  suspected  peace*       t  To  universal  mp9arciiy« 
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ire  bare,  not  long  since,  beheld  in  poor  Germany.  TfHk  ]^rench 
lung,  therefore,  commonly  makes  himself  the  assailant,  maintaining 
half  his  wars  at  his  adversaries  charge,  by  fighting  in  their  countries  ; 
tFhere,  if  he  recelre  a  blow,  he  has  his  own  nnharrassed  kingdom, 
either  to  receiTe,  or  recruit  him;  and  our  heroick  Elisabeth  (who, 
knowing  that  virtue  and  justice  were  the  only  ligaments  of  her  people^s 
love,  governed  her  affairs  with  miraculous  wisdom  and  housewifery, 
made  her  payments  sure  to  a  proverb,  and  was  accordingly  adored) 
studied  by  all  arts  imaginable  to  fight  her  enemies  on  their  own  soil, 
whereby  at  once  she  imprinted  thereon  the  terrible  marks  of  desola. 
tion,  and  preserved  her  country  as  proper  fuel,  wherewith,  on  all 
occasions,  to  consume  her  adversaries.  Nor  was  her  sister  Mary 
intentionally  her  inferior  in  this  particular,  when  the  loss  of  Calais 
(which,  in  her  hand,  was  so  ready  an  inlet  to  assail  either  df  th6 
great  pretenders,  as  common  interest  directed)  was  supposed  either 
to  have  occasioned,  or  hastened  her  death.  For  this  reason,  all  our 
kings,  from  the  glorious  Edward  the  Third,  to  Queen  Mary,  being 
two  hundred  and  ten  years,  with  infinite  care  and  cost,  preserved 
Calais  against  all  comers,  as  a  sacred  jewel  of  the  crown ;  however, 
a  sort  of  new  policy  seems  of  late  to  have  been  introduced.  He  that 
fights  out  of  his  country,  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army; 
but  he  that  is  assaulted,  and  beat  upon  his  own  dunghill,  commonly 
loseth  that  with  the  victory,  or  at  least  sufiereth  ten.thousand  ca« 
lamities,  besides  the  usual  terrors  of  invasion :  whereof  the  Sweden 
descent  into  Germany,  by  virtue  of  their  king's  courage  and  allian« 
ces  (such  as  I  drive  at)  is  a  wonderful  example ;  wherein,  a  puissant 
«mperor  (armed  and  victorious  as  France  is  now)  was  courageously 
set  upon,  and  after  a  fierce  war  of  sixteen  years,  and  the  death  (a^ 
Is  supposed)  of  three  hundred  thousand  Grermans,  torn  to  pieces  by 
so  many  eager  confederates  (whereof  France  was  none  of  the  smaR 
ones)  who  by  the  deep  counsels  of  those  mighty  oracles,  Richelieu 
and  Oxenstem  (guided  peradventure  by  a  divine  hint)  pursued  thiS 
method,  as  the  likeliest  way  to  chastise  and  humble  that  haught]^ 
family,  who  otherwise,  possibly,  would  by  piecemeals,  or  drowsy 
peace,  have  swaggered,  if  not  subdued  Europe.  Let  brave  princes, 
for  the  common  safety  of  Christendom,  repeat  this  counsel,  on  ano^ 
ther  theatre,  the  scale  may  soon  be  turned,  and  France  roost  justly 
be  chastised  with  her  own  terrible  scourge  forty  years  after;  dther. 
wise  it  must  be  a  long  and  unlvteky  war,  managed  by  France,  on  th^ 
ftoii  of  other  princes,  to  make  her  miserable,  so  long  as  she  enjoys 
peace  at  home.  Allow  her  that,  and  she  may  tug  hard  with  Christen* 
dom;  like  Spain,  who,  by  virtue  of  the  domestick  peace,  coiitended, 
m  effect,  with  all  Europe,  for  eighty  years,  and  put  them  shrewdly 
io  their  trumps.  Nothing  more,  than  peace  at  home,  enables  a  prince 
to  manage  wars  abroad ;  he  then  that  will  humble  his  enemy,  must 
'throw  wild  fire  into  his  bosom,  carry  the  war  into  his  country,  and 
strike  home,  at  the  head  and  heart. 

Nor  ate  the  ill  humours,  which,  pettdventure,  may  be  found,  til 
«very  country,  the  meanest  argument  to  excite  an  invasive  war;  sinc^ 
|ioor  Germany  received  the  dewiest  woundsi  from  Ids^wti  weftpons^ 
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Imd  FrtUce  by  her  arbitranr  gOTemment,  and  ihtolerable  ImpO^ 
sittons  (to  omit  the  natiiiid  nckleoeM  of  her  people,  the  oppressed 
Hugaenots,  and  the  lofty  and  never-dying  pretehces  of  the  house  of 
0>nde)  hitth  probably  prepared  combustible  matter,  wherewith  at 
any  time  to  consume  herself,  when  once,  espteially  her  neighbours, 
with  powerful  arm,  bring  flames  unto  it,  which  otherwise  (as  we  have 
there  often  seen  within  Oils  thirty  years)  is,  in  effect,  as  soon  ea« 
tinguishedas  b^ron. 

Why  then  does  Eurdpe  slumber,  and  meekly  suffer  such  dangeroutf 
clouds  to  increase,  and  impend,  till  of  themselves  they  break  about 
their  ears?  Our  common  safeties  intocate  our  common  arms  to  assail 
this  lion  in  his  den,  pare  his  claws  at  least,  and  almte  his  fierceness, 
and  instead  of  expecting  him  in  durs,  attack  him  Tigorouriiy  in  hia 
own  country  on  the  next  just  provocation,  sitioe  nothing  is  mora 
certain  than  that  delays  and  softness  fortify  the  danger,  toA  improta 
that,  which,  in  prudence,  is  now  resistible,  into  a  folly  to  withstind^ 
Slight  distempers,  at  first  despised,  prove  oftentimes  deadly ;  wliereas 
to  meet  with  a  disease,  l)efore  it  come  to  the  crisis,  is  a  probable 
means  to  ascertain  the  cure,  and  veniefiii  ocourrUe  morba,  may  lie 
as  choice  a  maxim  in  government,  as  aphorism  in  physick.  J?a9 
qutritur  beUo^  was  a  shrewd  motto  of  a  bad  man,  and  ought,  more 
justly,  on  this  occasion,  to  be  wrote  in  ca^utal  letters,  on  ail  the 
confederate  standards  of  Europe.  In  fine,  he  that  sees  not  an  abu 
solute  necessity  of  embracing  speedily  a  confederate  war,  fi>  abate 
the  edge  of  this  illustrious  pretender,  hath  either  not  duly  weighed 
the  danger,  has  some  vile,  and  by^nds,  Bdthleu  mad  to  Introduoe 
some  heresy,  or  is  resolved  to  truckle.  Tofili  reUgh  pataU  suaden 
mahrum* 

I  should  tremble  to  sound  a  trumpet  to  war  (which  is  always  ac 
companied  with  fearful  circumstances)  did  I  not  from  my  soul  be- 
lieve that  a  supreme  peace,  like  an  incurable  gangrene,  would  creata 
greater  calamities,  aod  introduce  both  a  certain  war,  and  the  haxatd 
of  a  total  subversion.  For,  if  whilst  we  become  Ineer  spectators  of 
our  neighbour's  losses,  and  calamities,  this  priilce,  either  by  force  or 
subtlety,  improve  his  dominions,  we  can  expect  no  otfier  fovoor^ 
but  the  miserable  satis^tion,  either  to  be  last  devoured,  or  shame* 
fully  imposed  upon ;  which  sounds  so  dolefully  in  every  free-born 
ear,  that,  to  prevent  it,  nothing  can  he  esteemed  too  dear;  wliereaa 
a  speedy  arming  of  all  the  confederates  may  not  only  repel,  but  force 
die  infection  into  his  own  bowels,  and  make  lum  experimentally  fe^ 
those  miseries,  winch,  meerly  to  aggrandise  his  natne,  and  kingdom^ 
he  has  incompassionately  brought  on  Others;  whereof  I  may  not 
doubt,  when  I  consider  how  one  of  his  Iniyesty's  three  kingdona  by 
the  proper  virtue  of  her  kings  (which  vrere  truly  heroick)  and  tho 
•lender  help  of  some  one  confederate,  hath  more  than  once  madO 
terrible  impressions  in  Franee,  and  turned  up  even  the  foundationl 
of  her  government;  for  which  diose  brtve  princes  will  be  et^malfy 
celebrated,  whjlat  the  memory  of  the  slothlal  and  v«>luptuoua  perish, 
whO)  by  forgetting  their  own,  and  their  nation's  honour,  have  taught 
lluir  own  and  Ivture  ages,  to  ftifel  and  diAonoar  Ihenu  80  <r«e  ii 
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itj  thht  thai  priiie9)  wko  retgos  wkboiit  honour,  liv^s  in  contempti 
ttad  danger,  and  has  his  tomb,  at  last,  besmeared  with  reproaches 

Men  cannot  be  wanting  for  so  honourable  and  necessary  a  war, 
whilst  these  three  kingdoms  eiyoy  peace  at  home ;  nor  money  (the 
loal  of  war)  if  prudently  managed,  since  the  issue  of  such  a  war 
Binst,  wilh  tiie  divine  blessing,  secure  the  subjects  in  their  beds,  and 
establish  such  a  peace  as  may  be  a  lasting  happiness  to  the  Christian 
worh).  They  will  therefore  certainly  tear  open  their  breasts,  and  givo 
the  king  their  hearts,  and  with  them  their  hands  and  purses,  whilst^ 
with  Caio,  they  esteem  notiiing  too  dear  for  the  peace  of  the  com* 
uonwealth,  according  lo  the  Dutch  motto,  ^  Defend  us,  and  spend 


And,  although  we  must  not  expect  a  cheap  war,  yet  certainly  it 
cannot  be  dearer  than  a  watchful^  suspected,  and  languishing  peace^ 
in  which  we  must  consume  the  treasure  of  our  nation,  by  upholding 
great  armaments  by  sea  and  land,  to  watch  a  seeming  friend,  that  ha 
become  not  a  real  enemy,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  pretent  it  at  last« 
Nor  needs  any  treasure  be  exported  in  specie  (which,  by  all  imagi» 
naUe  ways,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  part  of  our  lifeJ^ood)  but  the 
iraloe  thereof  transported  in  the  growths  and  manufactures  of 
England  (besides  olothes  for  the  soldiery)  which  either  his  majesty's 
miniafeers  may  there  expose  to  sale,  or  our  confederates  be  obliged 
to  anawer  quarterly  at  a  certain  rate ;  beuig  assured  the  .Sw^a 
mabttained  that  long  war  iii  Germany,  without  drawing  any  sihef 
ont  of  their  dominions;  but,  contrariwise,  Inriched  their  country 
witii  the  choicest  spoih  of  their  eneniies^  as  by  wofui  experience 
we  have  found  the  Scots  wisely  4o  practise  iq[)on  us*. 

I  know  it  will  be  objected,  that  we  are  &  an  untoward  pickle  to 
begin  a  war^  after  so  many  hideous  calamities^  grierona  impositions^ 
and  unirersal  foil  of  our  rents,  occasioned  by  a  thousand  follies  | 
and  why  shall  we  throw  ofi*  peace  a  moment  sooner  than  we  must 
needs  lose  her  $  Meiag,  with  the  lose  of  her,  our  trade  nmst  bo 
mUerably  interrupted  i 

To  which,  I  answer,  that  were  the  continuance  of  peace  and 
trade  to  be  always  al  onr  caption,  and  that  probably,  the  power  of 
no  neighbour  could  ever  part  us^  he  Were  beyond  the  cure  of  belle, 
boret,  that  would  propose  war  in  their  stead ;  but  seeing  the  case 
is  qvite  contrary,  peace  and  tfude  were  better  suspended  for  some 
years,  with  probable  hopes  to  enjoy  them  plentifully  aterwards^ 
tfann^  after  a  short  ei^jojmient,  to  humour  an  unreasonable  fondneaS| 
lose  then  and  freedom  eternally.  Not,  but  that  I  am  powerfully 
persuaded,  that  the  very  commencoment  of  such  a .  war  may  be  s^ 
far  from  interruptii^  our  trade  a  moaient,  that  it  may  bc^  at  once^ 
the  only  means  lo  enlarge  ours,  and  b«at  the  Fiench  oat  of  hers  f 
whereas,  we  now  plainly  see,  how,  during  this  present  uncertain 
peace,  she  dilates  her  commerce,  and  thrires  on  the  ocean ;  which, 
with  the  Yery  first)  approaches  el  a  confederate  wax,  must,  in  all 
probability,  laalsb  ;  whilst  the  Dutch  and  we  ha?e  thereby  so  many 
•dfunlagea,  both  to  htU  her  oat  of  aea,  and  increase  our  own 
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eaTigation  and  traffick.  This  is  certuo,  such  a  war  citnnot  prejiidici 
us,  by  hindering  our  trade  with  her ;  it  being  notoriously  known^ 
that  our  commerce  there  is,  at  once,  mischierous  to  us,  and  strangely 
advantageous  to  her,  whedier  you  respect  the  open  or  clandestine 
traflick :  Ftrif,  in  the  quantity,  by  the  vast  OTer^balance  of  her  coma 
inodities.  And,  Secondl^j  in  the  quality  of  them ;  those  which  she 
receives  from  us,  being  such  as  are  necessary,  and  useful  to  her,  and 
infinitely  disadvantageous  to  us,  *  as  our  wool,  &c«  whilst  we  import 
nothing  from  thence,  but  what  we  were  a  thousand  times  better  to 
be  without ;  and  such  as,  if  we  consume  them  not,  must,  in  effect, 
perish  on  their  hands,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  her  king,  and 
people^  as  we  know  they  now  suffer  by  the  Dutch  late^prohibitioa 
of  brandy,  salt,  &c.  and  which,  to  gratify  our  ill-tutored  humours, 
and  appetites,  subdue  our  rents,  corrupt  and  impoverish  our  nobility 
and  gentry,  destroy  our  manufactures,  and  snatch  the  bread  out 
of  the  mouths  of  our  artificers,  and,  by  consequence,  increase 
our  poor,  and  render  us  the  most  vain  and  luxurious  creatures  in 
Europe. 

And,  although  I  cannot  magnify  our  present  condition,  and  fitness 
for  war ;  yet  certainly,  it  is  safer  enterprising  her  abrcmd  (as  shaken 
as  we  are)  with  the  help  of  powerful  confederates  (whose  shoulders 
may  bear  part  of  the  burthen)  whilst  there  remain  fresh  hopes  of 
victory,  tlmn  slumber  in  a  dangerous  peace,  till  invincible  mischiefi 
avrake  us,  our  neighbours  subdued,  our  traide  expired,  war  broogfat 
fo  our  doors  by  a  triumphant  enemy  heightened  by  conduct  and 
successes,  and  cock^pit  law  against  us;  hoping,  now,  by  a  reason* 
able  army  (such  as  the  nation  may  maintain  in  pay  and  courage)  and 
the  joint  force  of  confederates,  to  reduce  the  scale,  and  confimr 
that  peace,  which  thrice  their  numbers,  and  treble  charge  at  another 
time,  cannot  procure ;  and,  of  all  evils,  the  least  ia  idways  to  be 
chosen. 

If  I  be  asked,  what  assurance  can  princes  have  of  alliances,  sinee 
all  ages  afford  untoward  instances  of  foul  play  therein,  to  the  ruin^ 
commonly,  of  the  most  sincere  and  daring? 

Not  to  distinguish  between  the  dissimulation  of  the  south  (where^ 
under  the  name  of  prudence  and  circumspection,  falshood  and  frauds 
are  daily  reverenced)  and  the  sincerity  of  the  north  (where  most  of 
our  alliances  are)  nor  debate  the  diflerence  between  leagues  conu 
menced  by  revenge,  passion^  or  some  frivolous  capricio  (which  are 
no  sooner  patched  together,  than  rent  asunder)  and  those  led  on  bjr 
the  exact  rules  of  common  safety  and  government  (whose  resalta- 
are  immortal)  I  answer,  that  honourable  leagues  hold  commonly  in* 
▼iolable,  until  the  several  fundamental  interests  of  the  confederates 
are  secured.  Now  it  is  almost  impossible,  that  any  prince's  tme 
interest  can  be  secured,  whilst  France  remains  so  mighty  and  raapaot. 
Let  the  league  hold,  till  her  swaggering  fit  be  over,  her  nails  pal««i^ 
and  she  reduced  to  terms  of  modesty  and  good  neighbourhood,  andl 
then  let  the  allies  fall  off  as  they  please.  I  kaoW|  ia  all  ieag«e»  of 
this  nature,  differences  from  several  little  interests  have  riasB,  hew 
iu  it  has  been  safe,  or  nec^ssaiy^  to  weaken  the  coBunm  eeen^jij 
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wherein  some  hare  always  been  fiereer  for  a  total  subversion  than 
others^  as  in  the  miserable  case  of  Germany,  wherein  nothing  would 
3atisfy  the  Swede  and  French,  but  dividing  the  very  carcass  of  the 
imperial  eagle,  whilst  the  rest  of  the  confederates  were  contented  to 
cat  off  her  beak  and  talons ;  yet  they  all  agreed  in  this,  that  she  wflts 
to  be  reduced  and  weakened.  But  suppose  that  allies  should  prove 
false,  when  once  a  war  is  commenced,  what  would  it  do  else,  but  at 
once  to  hasten  the  rain  of  them  all  ?  And,  in  the  mean  time,  instruct 
the  deserted  prince  to  yield  to  larger  terms,  out-bid  the  apostates, 
stoop  to  the  pretender  (who,  as  a  generous  conqueror,  must  pity 
such)  and  with  htm,  in  revenge,  set  upon  the  perfidious,  and  make 
them  eternally  repent  such  unworthiness,  unless  safe  counsels  in  the 
mean  time  present. 

Again,  it  may  be  objected,  that  peace  ought  to  be  preserved  as 
long  as  may  be,  in  hopes  that  this  busy  and  dangerous  prince  may 
expire,  before  his  haughty  designs  are  accomplished,  and  the  affairs 
of  France  fall  thereby  into  the  hands  of  an  infant,  or  a  lazy  and 
effeminate  prince  (that  is  worse  than  a  child)  accompanied  (as  com« 
inonly)  with  corrupt,  faithless,  or  factious  counsellors  and  flatterers, 
the  vermin  of  courts,  and  plague  and  ruin  of  crowns  and  scepters, 
whereby  (without  the  hazard  of  a  war)  her  hufiling,  and  prosperous 
condiiton  (as  freqil^nt  examples  tell  us)  may  be  rendered  languishing 
enough. 

I  answer,  that  that,  which  lAay  be,  may  not  be,  and  either  this 
active  prince,  whb  is  now  but  thirty^two,  may  live  (without  a 
powerful  confederacy)  to  give  Europe  a  woful  conviction  of  the  folly 
of  such  lazy  counsel,  or  leave  a  successor  to  tread  in  his  glorioQs 
steps,  till'  that  be  accomplished,  which  all  but  Frenchmen  ought  to 
abhor,  whdt^V^r  their  religious  persuasions  are;  and  what  wise  man 
will  expose,  ev^n'  his  little  private  affairs,  to  such  a  risque,  when 
safer  remedies  are  at  hand. 

If  it  be  ^id,  (hat,  >ln  case  our  neighbours  think  fit  to  invade  us, 
we  have  store  of  Sdmpsons  to  give  them  warlike  entertainment,  where^ 
by  we  may  defend  our  own,  without  concerning  ourselves  in  affairs 
abroad. 

*    I  answer.  First j  this  Is  clearly  against  the  practice  of  our  renowned 

ancestors,  and  of  all  wi!^  states  in  all  ages,  who  have  chosen  to  fight 

tiieir  enemies  on  an  ^neAy's  soil,  at  any  rate,  ntther  than  suffer  the 

terrors  and  desolations  of  an  invasion,  though  the  enemy  shouTd 

hare  perished/ali  oa'llie  spot.      Secondly,  There  is  a  moral  im. 

possiMlily  to 'maitrttfln' England,  otherwise  than  !a  a  languid  and 

frightful  condition^  ^ere  her  Sampsons  twice  as  many,  should  France 

^trhHst  vre  slttmbef)  ^reduce  the  Spsinish,  and  United  Provinces,  and 

stanex  tke  greater  part  of  Germany  to  his  flourishing  and  mighty 

kiitgdidn} ;  iicquisifidns  whereof  he  has  too  fair  a  prospect.    Thirdf;^'^ 

I 'diri<c  affirm,  that  nothing  but  invincible  necessity,  or  ill  counsel, 

.  erer  dl^iposed  a  prince  to.  receive  an  .enemy  into  his  own  bowels.  In. 

stead  of  seeking' him  abroad,  for  which  I  humbly  offer  those  reasons. 

I.  The  assailants  both  in  their  own,  and  their  enemies  opinion 

^whieh,  in  war,  works  m^ty  effects)  bavie  commonly  the  reputatiodi 
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of  being  the  better  men,  merely  because  they  hate  the  courfige,  (6 
seek  the  enemy,  at  his  own  door. 

%  The  inTader  seldom  ventures  any  thing  besides  an  army,  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  exceedingly  strengthened  (especially  if  his  usage,  or 
pay,  be  good)  by  either  male^ontents  in  chtirch,  or  state,  or  neces- 
sitous persons,  to  whom  novelty  is  welcome,  and  all  govemments 
alike ;  a  reason  which  made  Lycurgus  fear  to  see  a  beggar,  or  a 
voluptuous  person,  who  rides  post  to  poverty,  dwell  in  Sparta. 

3.  The  assailed  prince,  in  case  he  has  not  a  standing  army,  and 
nighty  treasure,  is,  by  an  invasion,  cast  into  ten  thousand  straits, 
in  procuring  monies,  and  raising  men,  when  he  should  be  fighting 
the  enemy,  or  securing  the  country ;  whilst  the  people,  instead  of 
taking  sword  in  hand,  fly  with  their  amazed  families,  before  the 
enemy,  they  know  not  where,  cursing  the  follies  of  the  government, 
which  have  undone  them,  whilst  invasions  seldom  leave  other  coun. 
sellors,  but  fear  and  revilings,  whose  results  are  always  wild  and 
preposterous. 

4.  If  a  prince  has  not  a  treasure  of  his  own,  he  shall  scarce  com^ 
mand  the  purses  of  his  subjects  upon  an  invasion,  when  they  are 
busier  in  concealing  their  money  to  supply  their  own  wants  in  the 
day  of  calamity,  than  expend  it  in  defence  of  the  publick,  which 
their  fond  hopes  insinuate  may  either  be  saved  without  it,  or  fears 
suggest  is  past  recovery  with  it,  as  was  clearly  seen  in  the  loss  of 
Constantinople,  when  taken  by  Mahomet  the  great;  unless  the 
subject  has  an  egregious  reverence  for  the  government,  and  counsels 
of  the  prince,  as  the  results  of  his  justice  and  virtue,  whereof  the 
great  Queen  Elisabeth,  in  the  attempt  of  88,  is  a  glorious  instance. 

6.  Soldiers  are  generally  observed  to  be  most  warlike,  and  manage, 
able,  farthest  from  home,  when  freed  from  the  cares  and  addresses  of 
wives  and  families. 

0.  The  prince  assailed  had  need  stand  right  in  the  opinion  of  his 
people,  in  relation  to  his  religion,  treasure,  and  government ;  for  if 
they  (who  in  all  disasters  will  be  judges  in  spite  of  fate)  have  once 
lost  all  sentiments  of  veneration,  and  confidence  of  him,  through 
mis-government,  they  soon  grow  to  despise  and  nauseate  all  his 
actions,  distrust  and  preindicatc  his  counsels,  invocate  the  ghost  of 
some  glorious  ancestor,  and  are  easily  won  by  the  next  comer. 

7.  The  prince  assailed  doth  not  only,  on  a  battle  or  two,  venture 
his  country,  wher^^  if  he  be  beaten,  he  is  certainly  conquered,  but, 
if  he  subdue  the  aggressors,  he  has  only  their  carcases  to  atone,  for 
the  devastation  of  his  country  (the  certain  effect  of  invasion,  and, 
next  to  a  conquest,  the  business  of  an  enemy)  which  hastens  bar- 
barity, and  a  certain  carelessness,  and  opens  an  easy  way  to  the  next 
comer ;  as  it  fared  with  this  island  in  relation  to  the  Danes,  Saxons, 
and  Normans,  whose  conquests  and  pressures  made  way  one  for 
another;  so  true  is  it,  that  poverty  weakens  the  hands,  and  intimi. 
dates  the  hearts  of  mankind,  and  also  renders  countries  not  vrorth 
keeping. 

8.  It  is  the  fundamental  interest  of  princes  to  keep  the  ballance 
•f  eoi  which  is  not  to  be  done  witiiottt  confederacleS|  and  warring  upon 
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ttie  growing  and  dangerous  monarch,  it  being  certain  that  armies, 
fleets,  and  fortresses  (though  highly  valuable  in  their  kind,  and  without 
which  kingdoms  are  defective)  secure  a  country  not  half  so  safe  , 
or  cheap,  as  parity  of  strength  among  neighbouring  princes. 

.  9;  A  prince,  who  with  his  Sampsons  intends  only  his  own  defence 
without  regard  had  of  his  neighbours  peace  and  safety,  may  one  day 
fall  without  the  help  or  pity  of  his  neighbours,  as  the  excellent  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  observes,  *  lie  that  only  stands  on  his  own  defence 
stands  on  no  defence/ 

For  these  reasons,  a  kingdom,  abounding  with  Sampsons,  ought 
therefore  to  encounter  the  Philistines,  in  the  Philistines  country,  to 
prevent  their  marching  into  Canaan;  since  every  prince,  by  tte 
plain  rules  of  discretion,  ought  rather  to  humble  the  thriving  mo- 
narch, by  making  his  country  the  theatre  of  war,  (whereon  is  acted 
•  nothing,  but  horrors,  and  fearful  representations)  than  see  his  own, 
even  vrith  victory,  -a  field  of  blood  and  desolation.  ^ 

LaHfyj  If,  from  the  doubtful  event  of  wUr,  it  be  alledged,  diat 
peace,  even  on  any  terms,  ought  to  be  maintained : 

I  answer,  that,  from  the  uncertainty  of  war,  there  remains  to  us 

as  much  hopes  of  success,  as  fear  of  miscarriage,  but  from  a  supine 

peace,  we  have  only  a  certain  assurance  to  be  subdued  at  last,  without ' 

th&  leiist  rational  hopes  to  escape.    For  let  France  extend  her  con. 

quests  and  triumphs,  whilst  we  bask  and  wantonise  in  peace,  and  no 

imaginable  softness  and  compliance  of  ours  can  oblige  her,  till  she 

has  justly  branded  us  with  some  hateful  marks  of  subjection ;  thig 

sprt  of  peace  being  like  a  mercenary  woman,  enchanting  at  first,  but , 

ready  enough  atlastto  betray  us  to  a  thousand  mischiefs,  when  once  her' 

vile  ends  are  accomplished.     And  the  better  to  represent  this  danger, 

we  must  consider  what  inclinations  France  has  to  us,  when  during 

the  late  Dutch  inglorious  attempt  at  (Chatham  (whereunto  by  our  own 

nakedness  and  prostitution  they  were  invited,  and  by  what  else,  I 

know  not)  she  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  us,  with  a  royal  army, 

though  aflhirs  seemed  not  then  ripe  for  so  high  an  attack;  which  if 

the  had  nevertheless   performed,  what  dreadful  effects  must  have 

ensued,  I  leave  them  to  judge,  who  (with  myself)  eitlier  saw  our 

strange  consternation  upon  the  attempt  of  a  weak,  yea,  and  modest 

enemy,  in  June,  1667,  or  ever  beheld  a  powerful  army  in  an  enemies 

country ;  and  although  perad venture  we  might  have  destroyed  them, 

yet  if  they  had  stoc^,  but  two  months  to  an  end,  and  harrassed; 

four  or  five  counties.  It  had  been  far  less  charge  to  the  nation  (besides 

our  dishonour  and  hazard  of  our  navy,  and  naval  stores)  to  have 

borne  the  ezpence  of  an  ofiensive    war,   so  many   years  together. 

Nor  must  we  imagine  this  haughty  design  of  France  (where  the  easy 

conquest  of  England,  and  her  drooping  condition,  is  lately  exhibited 

in  print)  is  otherwise  than  wisely  deferred,  till  she  is  become  oor 

rival  at  sea,  and  Flanders  subdued  ;  for  both  which,  she  now  bids 

fairly,  unless,  by  some  potent  confederacy,  she  be  happily  prevented. 

And  when,  in  our  weekly  audiences,  I  read  of  the  French  growth, 

4iid  marine  preparations  especially  (which  our  glorious   queen, 

^^ugh  friend  enough  to .  Henry  the  Fourth,  abhorred  to  suffer^' 

k.nowing  the  consequence  to    be  such,  which  by  cxf  erience   w^ 
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now  find)  and  yet  see  the  world  inclined  to  slumber ;  I  cannot  dis- 
cern whether  we  are  warned  to  a  generous  resistance,  or  to  prepare 
our  necks  for  the  yoke.  In  the  mean  time  the  ghost  of  that  renowned 
woman  (who  yet  loves  her  country,  even  in  shades  of  death)  re- 
proves us  for  suffering  these  French  thus  to  increase  at  sea;  and 
from  her  profound  experience,  recommends  to  us  justice,  and  thrift 
in  publick  treasure  (as  the  main  pillar  of  the  government)  and  war, 
in  the  great  pretender's  country;  (as  the  best  expedient  to  keep 
peace  at  home)  from  which  rules  the  prince  that  swerves  must  end 
ingloriously,  &nd  be  content  to  be  hard  censured  by  posterity  ^ 
however,  out  of  fear,  he  may  escape  his  own  generation. 


A  LETTER  FROM 

HIS  HOLINESS  THE  POPE  OF  ROME, 

TO    HIS 

HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE: 

Containing  several  Proposals,  and  Overtures  of  A^eement,  betwixt 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Church  of  Rome.  Translated 
out  of  Latin,  for  the  Benefit  of  all  true  Protestants.  [^From  a 
Quarto  Edition,  reprinted  at  Edinburgh,  Anno,  1689.] 

The  resftitment  of  the  people  of  this  nation,  who,  a  little  before,  had  like  to 
become  a  prey  to  popery  and  arbitrury  power,  never  appeared  greater 
against  France  and  Rome,  than  at  the  time,  when  4he  Prince  of  Orange^ 
being  settled  on  the  throne  of  these  liingdoms,  delivered  them  from  all  fear 
of  their  tyranny  and  superstition.  Then  every  true  Protestant  strove  ta 
signify  his  abhorrence  of  the  dangers,  from  which  both  their  church  and 
«tate  were  so  lately  and  wonderfully  extricated  :  so  that  the  press  was  never 
more,  employed,  than  now,  with  learned,  ingenious,  and  satyrical  pamph- 
'  lets,  amongst  which,  the  following  well  deserves  to  be  recorded  to  poste* 
rity.  For,  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  no  more  than  a  pretended 
letter  from  the  Pope  to  King  William,  yet  the  matter  it  contains  is  real,  the 
lulyect  is  serious,  and  the  consequences  of  the  highest  importance  i  and 
therefore  can  never  be  unseasonable,  especially  at  a  time,  when,  in  defiance 
of  treaties,  religion,  and  the  laws  of  our  land,  we  are  threatened  with  am 
invasion  from  a  Popish  power  s  because  it  briefly  sums  up  both  the  tyranny 
and  superstition  of  Popery. 

If  any  thing  herein  be  thought  any  ways  partial ;  I  have  this  to  advance  i» 
my  own  favour,  that  I  only  collect  what  I  believe  to  be  genuine  i  that  K 
have  examined  the  historical  facts  here  mentioned, and  find  them  in  good  and 
approved  authors  {  that  I  win  never  publish  any  thing  through  partiality  s 
that  every  religion,  party,  condition,  and  state  of  men  must  expect  th« 
Invectives  of  their  ai^versariet,  in  the  course  of  this  collection  t  and  there* 
fore,  that  the  pamphlets  or  tracts,  here  published,  are  by  me  looked  upoo, 
as  the  best  of  their  kindt  and,  I  hope,  will  be  generously  accepted  bv  tb^ 
xeader»  only  ai  the  collcrtion,  and  not  as  the  composition  of  the  fiditJr. 


Great  Prince, 

x\LTH0U6H  the  semicircle  of  your  highness  be  ^at  present)  ele« 
vated  above  the  full  orb  of  mj  holiness,  I  conjure  you  by  bell,  book^ 
*nd  candlei  ^erioasly  to  consider  your  proceedings  a^inst  me,  aiKl 
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Biy  CatfaoUck  charch ;  which  (as  a  lilly  among  thorns)  I  lately  ^ 
planted  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  you  (to  the  great  grief  of  all 
the  members  of  my  sacred  conclave,  and  zealous  favourites  of  my 
spiritual  court)  have  almost  rooted  up.     Call  to  mind,  and  tremble 
at  my  great  power,  prudence,  and  supremacy  ;  and  that  I  am  God 
upon  earth,  seventy-seven  times  greater  than  the  greatest  emperor  in 
the  world.     Remember  what   I   have  done  to  mighty  monarchs, 
kings,  and  puissant  princes,  whose  glory  and  high  looks  I  hare  laid 
in  the  dust,  till  they  have  willingly  submitted  their  stubborn  neckf 
to  my  iron  yoke,  and  humbly  bovred  their  heads  to  salute  my  holy 
feet.     Did  not  my  predecessor  Pope  Gregory  the  Seventh  (who 
poisoned  nine  popes  in  thirteen  years  space,  to  make  way  for  him- 
self to  the  popedom),  for  want  of  due  worship  and  honour,  excom. 
municate  and  depose  the  Emperor  Henry,  both  from  his  crown  and 
empire,  discharge  all  his   subjects  of  their  allegiance,  and  give  his 
crown  to  Rodolphus  Duke  of  Swevia,  till  he,  with  his  empress,  and 
young  son,  cloathed  in  sack-cloath,  came  barefoot,  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and. begged  pardon  three  days,  without  access,  at  his  sump, 
tuous  gates  ?  Did  not  Pope  Paschal  the  Second  stir  up  Henry  the 
Fifth,  to  rebel  against  his  old  father  the  emperor?  Who  by  the 
assistance  of  his  holiness  beat  him  frpm  his  empire ;  so  that  he  lived 
and  died  miserable,  and  lay  five  years  above  ground,  without  bury, 
ing,  at  the  pope's  commamd.     Did  not  Pope  Alexander  tlie  Third 
put  his  fpot  upon  the  Emperor  Frederick's  neck,  and   tread  upoii 
him  as  he  had  been  a  dog  ?  Did  not  Pope  Celestine  the  Third  crowa 
the  Emperor  Uenry  the  Sixth,  and  his  Empress  Constautina,  with 
his  feet ;  and  (throwing  off  the  crowns  with  his  toe)  say,  '  1  have 
power  to  make  and  unmake  kings  and  emperors  ?'  Did  not  Adrian 
the  Fourth  fall  out  with  the  Emperor  Frederick,  for  holding  his 
wrong  stirrup,  and  would  not  crown  him  for  three  days,  till  he 
begged  his  holiness  pardon  ?  Ditl  not  Clement  the  Fifth  cause  his 
hangman  to  take  Francis  Dandalus,  a  Venetian  duke,  bind  him  with 
chains,  and  tlirow  him  under  his  table,  to  gnaw  bones  with  his  dogs  I 
Did  not  Innocent  the  Fourth  call  Henry  the  Third,  King  of  Eng« 
land,  his  vassal,  slave,  and  page ;  whom  (at  pleasure)  he  might  im. 
prison,  and  put  to  open  sh^me  ?  Did  not  Pope  Benedict  the  Ninth 
send   to  France  the  two  sons  of  Charlemain,  with  their  mother 
Bir^a,  the  widow  queen  ?  Who  humbly  brought  them  to  his  holiness 
to  be  crowned ;  where  (with  the  poor  King  of  Lombardy,  and  his 
wife  and  children)  they  were  kept  in  prison,  till  the  day  of  their 
death ;  for  disobliging  their  lincle,  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  pope^s 
special  friend,  and  great  favourite.     The  cries  of  poor  widows  and 
orphs^ns  I  value  no  mere  than  the  cackling  of  hens.     Blood  and 
wiHiiids  are  my  daUy  delight.     Murthcrs,  battles,  treasons,  conspira. 
cSes,  and  the  turning  of  kingdoms  upstde  down,  are  to  me  but 
ordinary  recreations^  and  May-games.     With  my  tail  or  cynosure,  \ 
drev^  the  stars  of  heaven  backwards,  and  threw  them  to  the  cartli. 
I  bewitch  the  world  with  signs  and  lying  wonders,  and  persuade 
pepple  out  of  their  senses  ;  to  believe  that  I  can  make,  worship,  t^i^ 

•  By  his  nuncio,  in  King  James  tlie  Second's  reign. 
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eat,  an  immortal  deity,  of  ordinary  bread  ?  How  many  princes  hare 
I  poisoned  in  my  sacrament ;  which  my  emissaries  have  transubstan* 
tiated  into  a  devil,  rather  than  a  God  ?  How  many  kingdoms  have  I 
ruined  ?  How  many  common-wealths  have  I  overturned  ?  How  many 
cities  have  I  rased  ?  And  how  many  millions  of  christians  have  I 
sacrificed  to  my  vindictive  power  and  greatness  ?  And  dare  you  cope 
with  me  ?  Remember  what  I  did  to  John  King  of  England,  whom 
my  holy  monk  Stephen  poisoned  in  Lincolnshire.  G>me  then  to 
me  in  a  humble  manner,  as  to  6od*s  deputy,  Christ's  vicar,  and  St. 
Feter'fi  successor,  and  restore  all  my  chnrch  lands,  which  my  ances- 
tors have  (for  several  generations)  purloined  from  kings  and  princes, 
for  the  sanctified  use  of  the  holy  chair ;  and  swear  fealty  to  me,  as 
to  your  supreme  head,  and  holy  father ;  and  I  will  be  reconciled  to 
you  and  all  Englishmen.  Yea  (though  Peter,  King  of  Arragon, 
willingly  bought  bis  salvation  from  Pope  Innocent  the  Third,  at  the 
rate  of  his  crown  and  kingdom)  I  will  freely  pardon  you  all  your 
sins,  past,  present,  and  to  come.  And  for  your  unruly  rabble  (that 
indigested  lump  of  ignorance  and  precipitancy)  I  will  have  com- 
passion on  them,  and  send  them  as  many  old  useless  merits,  and 
works  of  supererogation,  as  would  loaden  a  Spanish  armado  ;  which 
will  send  them  (in  a  perpendicular  line)  to  heaven,  without  touching 
at  purgatory.  And  (to  ingratiate  myself  further  in  the  kingdom  of 
England's  favour)  I  will  licentiate  your  ladies  of  pleasure  in  London, 
and  all  females  in  general  there,  to  whore,  pick  pockets,  for  a  Julio, 
or  six.pence  a  week ;  which  is  no  more  than  my  own  order  of  harlots 
pay  at  Rome,  and  all  Italy  over.  And  to  all  men  within  the  walls 
of  London,  and  Westminster,  I  will  freely  give  liberty  to  be  as 
intimate  with  their  neighbours  wives,  as  ever  Pope  Hildebrand  was 
with  Matilda,  the  Marquis  of  East's  lady  :  or  Pope  Alexander  the 
Sixth  was  with  his  own  daughter  Lucretia.  And  (in  one  word)  I 
will  let  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  isle  of  Britain  fulfil  their  hearths 
desire,  in  all  kind  of  villainies  and  abominations,  without  sinning. 
For,  as  Bellarmine  tells  you,  I  can  make  that  which  is  sin,  no  sin  ; 
and  that  which  is  no  sin,  sin.  But  if  you  will  not  submit  yourself, 
nor  humble  your  highness  tq  my  holiness  ;  then  will  I  cloath  myself 
with  cursing,  and  take  the  thunderbolt  of  excommunication  in  mj 
mouth ;  with  the  sword  of  supremacy,  I  will  cut  asunder  the  cords 
of  unity,  and  with  the  breath  of  my  mouth  will  I  dissipate  the  peace 
of  all  nations.  I  will  incense  my  rebellious  first  born,  his  most 
christian  majesty  of  France,  to  invade  your  territories,  bum  your 
cities,  put  your  males  to  tlie  edge  of  the  sword,  and  rip  up  your 
women  with  child,  without  pity  or  compassion ;  as  he  lately  served 
your  tribe*  in  his  own  kingdom :  and,  as  I  f  once  served  the 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses.  I  will  privately  contrive  your  over, 
throw,  by  my  desperate  Jesuits,  monks,  and  friars ;  whom  I  vriU, 
after  death,  canonise,  for  murder,  mischief,  and  conspiracy.^:  I 
W'iU  found  an  order  of  Irish  cut-throats  (men  mighty  for  mischief) 

*  Tile  VroteitanU  of  the  principality  of  Orange, 
t  The  l)ope. 

t  AMuding  to  Father  Garnet,  and  other  Jetait*  and  priet(t,  that  have  been  cxecotcd  fet 
trcaioo. 
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^ho  will  diride  the  wind^pipes  ot  all  Protestants,  and  subtract 
brieatb  from  their  whole  bodies.  They  shall  dig  as  deep  as  purgatory, 
for  the  contriTance  of  a  new  gun.powder  treason;  and  make  a 
coTenant  with  liell,  for  your  destruction.  And  (if  I  can  bring  my 
projects  to  a  period)  I  will  hold  a  spiritual  court  in  Smithfield,  and 
decide  all  controversies  with  fire  and  faggot ;  till  I  level  the  nation 
with  the  dust,  and  make  the  isle  of  Great.Britan  acknowledge  me 
for  their  superior.  Finally,  I  cannot  but  resent  your  deportment 
towards  my  niece,  your  glorious  queen,  who  left  England  without 
bidding  farewel  to  her  faTOurites  i  only  taking  along  with  her  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  whom  you  term  her  supposed  son.  But  it  is  an 
hyperbole,  beyond  the  conception  of  humanity,  that  a  king,  pretend, 
ing  to  so  much  reason,  religion,  and  piety,  should  praise  (or  rather 
mock)  God  for  a  child,  whilst  his  queen  had  only  conceived  a 
pillow,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  cushion,  to  cheat  his  subjects  of 
their  ancient  and  royal  line,  and  his  own  posterity  of  their  prownt 
a  d  kingdoms.  This  was  the  old  contrivance  of  another  Mary. 
Queen ;  but  Philip  was  more  a  m^  than  to  own  the  brat  of  sophis. 
try,  and  father  the  impudence  of  so  villainous  a  fact.  But  let  the 
production,  be  what  it  will,  real  or  imaginary,  my  singing  of  Te 
Deum,  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at  Rome,  is  enough  both  to  naturalise 
and  legitimate  it  lawful  Prince  of  Wales,  and  apparent  heir  to  the 
crowns  of  three  kingdoms.  I  have  sent  you  this  letter  by  Guidp 
Faux,  the  younger ;  whose  brains  are  big  of  a  gun-powder  plot ; 
therefore  (as  you  love  your  life  and  well-being)  honour  him,  with 
all  and  as  much  respects  as  it  were  I  myself.  Father  Peter  saluteth 
yott  with  ipy  whole  consistory  of  cardinals,  and  clergymen  of  my 
sacred  cpnclave.  I  desire  to  be  remembered  to  Titus  Oats,  and 
^amuel  ^[ohnson.  If  the  tide  turn,  I  will  talk  with  th^m,  find  reward 
them,  according  to  their  fidelity.  Thus,  expecting  a  speedy  answer, 
liefore  I  proceed  any  further  in  my  great  designs,  I  continue 

Your  hurtful 

INNOCENT,* 
JVriitenfrom  my  Court  at  Rome^ 
Prid.  Calend.  Jan.  1689. 

The  Church  of  England's  Answer  to  the  preceding  Letter, 
Grand  Impostor, 

T  T  H  £T  HER  you,  with  your  clergy, be  possessed  with  the  spirit 
of  error  and  delusion,  and  cast  in  a  bed  of  sensuality,  to  wallow  in 
your  own  filthiness,  with  your  eyes  darkened,  and  your  ears  deafen, 
edy  we  know  not ;  but  certainly  there  must  be  a  great  mystery  in 
your  obstinacy :  for  you  shut  your  senses  (which  are  the  gates  of 
your  understanding)  against  the  clearest  evidences  of  truth,  scripture, 
and  reason.  Our  learned  divines  have,  these  several  years,  col futed 
joar  opinions  of  ridiculous  nonsense,  by  sound  arguments,  and  un. 
'  ~)le  demonstrations ;  till  (being  wearied  with  your  contradii?. 

#  Ttif  name  ofthe  Pope  it  that  Ume» 

r4 
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tions)  grooms,  pages,  and  porters  began  to  discover  your  nakedness,' 
in  your  ignorance  and  superstition  ;  and  by  writing  against  you,  to 
convince  you  of  your  fobleries,  fopperies,  and  chimeiical  fancies. 
Yet,  for  all  this,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  your  abominations  and 
filthiness  ?  Thus  (since  you  shut  your  ears  against  the  word  of  ma. 
nifest  truth,  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  against  the  whole  world, 
denying  the  principles  of  sure  and  unquestionable  faith)  we  desire 
none  of  your  converse ;  for  there  can  be  no  fellowship  betwixt  light 
and  darkness,  nor  between  God  and  Belial ;  for  they,  that  are  wil. 
fully  filthy,  will  be  filthy  still;  neither  can  we  send  you  any  answer 
fitter  than  that  the  Grecian  Church  sent  to  Pope  John  the  Twenty- 
third,  when  he  wrote  to  them  to  bow  and  submit  to  him  as  to  their 
terrestrial  God  and  infallible  supreme:  'We  do  assuredly  (said 
they)  acknowledge  your  high  power  over  your  subjects,  but  we 
^annot  abide  your  high  pride,  we  cannot  quench  your  greedy  cove. 
tousncss:  the  devil  is  with  you,  but  God  is  with  us.'  Thus  (with 
the  Eastern  churches)  we  must  leave  you,  and  let  you  alone:  yet, 
with  the  prophet  will  we  wail  over  you,  and  cry  out,  *  We  would  have 
healed  Biabylon,  but  she  is  rtot  healed.'  Remember  what  the  Lord 
saith,  Isaiah  1.  11.  '  Behold  all  ye  that  kindle  a  fire,  that  compass 
yourselves  about  with  sparks  :  walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire,  and  in 
the  sparks  that  ye  have  kindled.  This  shall  ye  have  of  mine  hand, 
ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow.'  Thus  not  fearing  your  power,  curses, 
nor  thunder.bolts  of  excommunication,  nor  all  the  train  of  your  in. 
fernal  court,  whilst  God  is  with  us)  we  continue  still  stedfast  in 
that  faith,  whereof  Christ  Jesus  is  both  the  foundation  and  chief 
corner  stone ;  who  is  able  to  prej^erve  and  present  us  spotless 
before  the  throne  of  his  grace,  with  exceeding  great  joy.  To  whom 
with  the  Father  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed  glory,  honour,  and 
praise;  with  dominion,  majesty,  and  power:  world  without  end, 
Amen. 

London^  Jan,  Gfhy  1689. 
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JtIEN  generally,  ?it  present^  busy  themselves  in  discoursing  about 
the  succession,  and  therefore  cannot  but  be  pleased  to  have  a  short 
history  of  it  3et  before  them:  for,  by  seeing  how  the  crown  has 
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descended,  mud  in  what  manner,  and  upon  what  grounds,  the 
natural  course  of  the  descent  hath  been  changed,  they  will  be  ena. 
'Med  to  judge  what  has  lieen  the  the  opinion  of  all  ages,  in  this  so 
controverted  a  point,  and  thereby  may  safely  direct  their  own. 

Nothing  certain  has  come  down  to  us,  of  the  nature  of  the  gOTem« 
ment  of  this  island,  before  the  Romans  came  thither;  only  this  we 
learn  from  Caesar  *,  and  Strabo  +,  and  Tacitus  +,  that  the  Britons 
were  subject  to  many  Princes  and  States,  not  confederate,  nor  con. 
suiting  in  common,  but  always  suspecting,  and  frequently  warring 
with  one  another. 

During  the  Heptarchy,  whilst  erery  kingdom  was  governed  by 
different  laws,  we  cannot  think  they  agreed  in  one  rule  of  succession. 
But,  if  that  does  not,  I  am  sure,  the  reading  the  many  changes  and  con^ 
fusions  of  those  times  must  couTincc  any  man,  that  their  rule  was  uo* 
certain,  or  else  that  they  had  no  rule  at  all. 

Those  seven  kingdoms  were  at  last  united  under  Egbert:  but  yet 
our  historians,  who  lived  nearest  those  times,  expressed  themselves 
so  odly  in  this  matter,  and  do  so  constantly  mention  the  election  of 
almost  every  king,  before  they  tell  us  of  his  coronation,  that  some 
)eamed  men  have  doubted,  whether,  before  the  conquest,  the  go* 
vernment  of  this  island  was  ever  grown  up  into  a  settled  hereditary 
monarchy.  Surely,  if  it  were  so,  yet  all  must  agree,  that  then  the 
succession  was  not  guided  by  the  same  rules,  as  some  men  believe,  or 
pretend,  it  ought  now  to  be.  Egbert  himself,  the  first  English  roo« 
^arch,  came  to  the  crown,  not  by  succession,  but  election,  being  no 
way  related  to  Brissicus,  the  last  of  the  Wcst.Saxon  kings;  and^ 
when  he  died,  he  gave  the  kingdoms  of  Kent  and  Essex  to  his  second 
eon.  Ethel  wolf  divided  tlie  whole  island  between  his  t^vo  sons, 
Kthelbald  and  Ethel bert.  Athelstan  (though  a  bastard)  succeeded 
Ills  father,  and  was  preferred  to  his  legitimate  brothers.  Edred,  the 
younger  brother  of  king  Edmund,  was  advanced  to  the  throne, 
though  the  deceased  prince  had  two  sons,  Edwin  and  Edgar,  who 
did  both  of  them  reign  afterward  successively.  Edgar  left  a  son 
at  his  death ;  but  yet  there  happened  a  mighty  contest  about  his  sue* 
,cessor,  some  of  the  great  men  contending  for  the  election  of  Ethel  red, 
bis  brother.  13ut,at  last,  the  interest  of  Edward,  the  son,  prevailed, 
and  he  was,  in  full  assembly,  elected,  consecrated,  and  anointed, 
king.  That  which  4-ilredus,  Abbot  of  Rievallis,  in  his  life  of  Ed^, 
^rd  the  Confessor,  gives  an  account  of,  seems  very  remarkable  to 
our  purpose.  King  Ethelred  (who  was  no  tame  and  easy  prince) 
desirous  to  establish  his  successor  in  his  life  time,  summoned  a  great 
council,  expresly  for  that  purpose,  and  proposes  the  thing  to  them. 
The  council  were  divided,  some  of  them  appearing  for  Edmund,  his 
iBldest  son,  9i|d  some  for  Alfred,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  Emma. 
But,  at  last,  upon  some  superstitious  fancy,  they  agreed  to  pass  by 
fioih  of  them,  and  elected  the  infant  that  was  in  the  queen's  womb. 
7o  which  election,  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent,  and  the  whole  as* 

f  ,C9i.  de  3ell.  OtlU  lib*  »•      f  SinbO^b*  4.      t  JvAiw  In  ViU  Jnl*   Agricola- 
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sembly  swore  fealty  to  the  child,  vhilst  yet  unborn.  Undoubtedly^^ 
this  story  makes  it  plain,  that  it  was  not  enough  at  that  time  to  intU 
tie  one  to  the  crown,  that  he  was  the  king's  eldest  son :  for  then 
£thelred  would  neTer  have  sufifered  a  debate  about  the  election  of  a 
successor,  nor  summoned  a  parliament  ezpresly  for  that  purpose, 
which  you  see  he  thought  necessary  to  be  done.  And,  notwithstanding 
all  his  care,  it  seems,  upon  the  aeath  of  Ethelred,  Canutus  had  so 
great  an  interest,  that  by  an  unanimous  consent,  in  a  full  council, 
he  was  elected  king,  and  all  the  issue  of  the  last  prince  rejected. 
It  is  true,  the  Londoners  stood  firm  to  Edmund  Ironside  (the  ap^ 
probation  of  that  renowned  city  bad  then  no  little  influence  on  the 
succession)  and  there  were  divers  battles  fought  between  them :  but, 
at  hst,  they  came  to  an  agreement,  and  Edmund  dying,  the  Dan^ 
ruled  the  whole  island  peaceably  whilst  he  lived. 

Immediately,  upon  the  death  of  Canutus,  there  was  assembled,  at 
Oxford,  a  great  council,  to  determine  who  ought  to  succeed ;  where, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  which  Godwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the 
West-Saxon  great  men,  could  make  on  the. behalf  of  Hardicanute, 
the  legitimate  son  of  the  dead  king,  they  were  over  voted,  and  Harold 
Harefoot  (his  bastard,  begotten  on  Ailena,  or  P^lgiva)  was  elected* 
Harold  died  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis  reign,  and  then  the  people  were 
content  to  accept  of  Hardicanute  for  their  king,  and,  to  that  end,  sent 
for  him  out  of  Flanders ;  but  he  dying  issueless,  it  was  ordained  in 
a  general  council,  that  never  any  Dane  should,  for  the  future,  be  ad^ 
milted  to  reign  in  England.  After  which,  they  proceeded  to  elect 
Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred  and,  he  being  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  Earl  Godwin,  they  chose  his  brother  Edward,  commonly 
called  Edward  the  Confessor.  Nor  were  these  elections  of  theirs 
made  with  any  respect  to  nearness  of  blood,  more  than  those  whereof 
we  have  heard  before ;  for  Edmund  Ironside,  thei|r  elder  brother, 
had  a  son  then  alive,  whose  name  was  Edward,  i^id  who  was  father 
to  Edgar  Atheling,  living  also  at  the  same  time.  And  though  this 
Edward  had  an  undoubted  title  to  the  crown,  if  proximity  of  bloo4 
could  have  given  it,  yet  the  Confessor  was  so  far  from  suspecting  any 
danger  from  such  a  title,  as  that  he  invited  his  nephew  into  England, 
and  welcomed  him,  when  he  came,  witl^  the  greatest  expressions  of 
joy,  and  entertained  him  with  the  greatest  confidence.  Nor  had  the 
people  any  regard  to  this  royal  blood  upon  the  death  of  the  Confessor, 
but  elected  Harold,  the  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  who  had  no  pretence  o^ 
kindred  to  the  Saxon  line. 

These  few,  among  many  other  instances  which  may  be  given,  will 
shew  plainly  enough,  how  men  entitled  themselves  to  the  crown  in 
those  days,  and  that  then  it  was  no  strange  thing  to  hear  of  a  parlia.* 
ment's  meddling  with  the  succession.  Therefore,  I  suppose,  the  men, 
who  seem  astonished  at  the  boldness  of  a  parliament,  in  presuming  to 
speak  of  it  at  this  time  *,  will  say,  that  they  ought  not  to  be  troubled 
with  precedents  before  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  that  though  the 
Saxons  might  be  guilty  of  preferring  a  brave  and  deserving  bastardy 

•  Of  thtt  rerolution. 
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-before  a  cruel,  or  a  silly,  legitimate  prince,  and  of  many  other  irre. 
gularities;  yet  no  such  things  are  to  be  found  in  our  histories,  since 
the  time  of  William  the  First,  whose  reign  is  the  great  epoch,  from 
whence  ive  do  compute  our  kings.  Let  us,  therefore,  go  on  more 
particularly  to  observe,  what  has  been  done  since  that  time,  and  we 
shall  see,  whether  they,  who  wonder  so  much,  have  any  reason 
to  do  so. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  himself  illegitimate,  and  yet  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  therefore  had  no  reason 
to  set  any  great  value  upon  that  sort  of  title,  which  is  derived  from 
a  right  of  blood.  And  it  seems  he  did  not  much  regard  it ;  for, 
passing  by  Robert  his  eldest  son,  he  gave  the  crown,  by  his 
last  will,  to  W^illiam  Rufus,  his  younger  son,  disposing,  only 
with  regard  to  his  own  inclinations,  the  crown  which  himself  had 
gained. 

But  his  son  was  too  wise  to  rely  upon  this  disposition,  as  a  suffi. 
cient  title;  and  therefore  had  recourse  to  a  more  sure  one :  for,  call, 
ing  the  nobles  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  he  acquainted  them,  in 
full  council,  with  his  father's  will,  and  desired  their  consent  to  it ; 
who,  after  a  long  consultation,  did  at  last  unanimously  agree  to 
make  him  their  king,  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  Jjanfranck, 
Arch.bishop  of  Canterbury.  1  cannot  but  observe  one  thing  farther, 
that  though  some  men  make  use  of  the  absolute  victory,  which  the 
Conqueror  had  made,  and  alHrm,  that  thereby  the  English  were 
wholly  broken,  and  all  the  old  laws  and  customs  of  the  realm  were 
destroyed  ;  yet  it  is  plain  that,  at  this  time,  the  English  interest  was 
so  great,  that  it  kept  the  crown  upon  William  Rufus's  head,  in 
spight  of  all  that  the  Normans  could  do  in  behalf  of  Robert,  though 
they  universally  joined  with  him.  For,  the  king  calling  together  the 
English,  and  opening  to  them  the  treason  of  the  Normans,  and  pro. 
mising  them  a  com  pleat  restitution  of  their  ancient  laws,  they  stood 
firm  to  him,  and  soon  put  an  end  to  all  the  attempts  of  his  brother, 
and  his  Norman  accomplices. 

Upon  the  death  of  William  Rufus,  Robert  had  a  fair  pretence  to 
renew  his  claim  to  the  crown ;  but  that  prince  had  discovered  too 
much  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition,  of  his  aversion  to  the  English 
pation,  and  of  his  proneness  to  revenge;  so  that,  by  the  full  consent 
and  counsel  of  tlie  whole  body  of  the  realm,  assembled  at  Winchester, 
he  was  finally  rejected,  and  they  did  concur  to  elect  the  Conqueror's 
third  son  Henry  for  their  king  (as  Mat.  of  Westminster  expresses  it.) 
Nor  did  they  do  this  but  upon  terms ;  for  both  the  clergy  and  laity 
said,  that,  if  he  would  restore  them  their  ancient  liberties,  and  con. 
firm  them  by  his  charter,  and  abrogate  some  severe  laws  which  his 
father  had  made,  they  would  consent  to  make  him  king.  And  this 
prudent  and  learned  king  was  not  ashamed  or  unwilling  to  own 
this  title ;  for  he  does  at  large  recite  it  in  his  charter,  whereby  he 
confirms  their  liberties,  Sciatis  me  misericordia  Deiy  Sfcommuni 
concilio  baronum  Regni  Anglice^  ejusdem  regni  regem  coronatttm 
'fsscj  &c.  f.  e.  Know  ye  that  I  am  crowned  Kbg  of  England 
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by  God*s  mercy,  and  the  general  council  of  the  barons  of  the  said 
kingdom. 

Henry  the  First,  you  see,  had  reason  to  believe  and  own  tlio 
power  of  the  kingdom,  in  settijrg  the  crown  upon  what  head  they 
pleased ;  and  therefore  he  desired  to  secure  it  that  way  to  his  po». 
terity.  To  that  end,  in  the  thirteenth  yearof  his  reign,  he  summoned 
a  council,  and  procured  all  the  great  and  powerful  men  of  the  king, 
dom  to  swear,  that  his  son  William  should  succeed  him  ;  but  after- 
wards this  son  of  his  was  unfortunately  drowned,  and  the  king  died, 
leaving  no  other  issue  but  Maud  his  daughter,  who  had  been  married 
to  the  Emperor,  and  afterward  to  Geoffrey  Plantagenet,  Earl  of 
Anjou.  No  dispute  can  be  made,  but  that  she  had  all  the  right  which 
proximity  of  bloOd  could  give ;  yet  Stephen,  Earl  of  Boloign,  wha 
was  the  son  of  Adela,  one  of  the  Conqueror's  daughters,  and  whoso 
elder  brother  Theobald,  Earl  of  Blois,  was  then  living,  stepped  in 
before  her ;  and,  by  representing  to  them  the  inconvenience  of  a 
feminine  government,  and  promising  them  to  consent  to  such  good 
and  gentle  laws,  as  they  should  devise,  prevailed  with  the  estates  of 
the  realm  to  elect  him  king.  And  in  this  charter,  which  he  made 
Boon  after,  he  owns  this  title,  beginning  it  thus.  Ego  Stephanus 
Dei  gratia^  €usensu  cieri  Sf  popuh  in  regem  Anglias  electusy  &c.  * 
And  the  pope,  in  his  charter  of  confirmation,  sent  to  him  in  the  first 
year  of  bis  reign,  tells  him,  that  he  was,  communi  voto  Sf  unanimi 
assentu  tarn  procerum  quam  efiam  populiy  in  regem  eiectut  +,  and 
then  he  adds,  That,  since  so  universal  an  asseni  could  not  be  directed 
but  by  the  divine  grace,  he  therefore  allows  his  title,  and  confirms 
him  in  the  kingdom. 

It  is  true,  that  afterwards  Maud  the.  empress,  together  with  her 
son  Henry,  having,  after  come  years^  gained  many  to  their  side, 
gave  him  great  disturbance;  till  at  last  Stephen, having  lost  his  eldest 
son  Eustace  (in  whom  he  placed  his  hopes,  and  used  all  means, 
whilst  he  lived,  to  have  got  him  declared  his  successor,  but  withoat 
success),  came  to  an  agreement  with  the  empress  and  her  son  ;  and 
ihe  parliament  (who  alone  could  give  a  sanction  to  such  agreement) 
was  assembled  at  Winchester  to  confirm  it;  and  then  Stephen  pub- 
lickly  adopts  Henry  for  his  son,  and  with  their  full  consent  declares 
him  his  heir;  and,  with  the  same  consent,  Henry  gives  Stephen  the 
name  of  father,  and  agrees  that  he  should  continue  to  be  king,  dur. 
ing  his  life,  «nd  they  all  swore,  that,  if  Henry  survived,  he  should j| 
without  opposition,  obtain  the  crown ;  and  Stephen,  by  his  charter, 
which  is  set  down  at  large  in  Brompton,  publishes  this  agreement, 
Brompt.  1037. 

In  all  this  transaction,  certainly  there  was  no  consideration  had  of 
any  other  right,  but  that  which  universal  consent  conferred;  for,  if 
Stephen's  heir  had  any  pretence,  he  had  a  son  then  living,  who»« 
name  was  William,  and  who,  by  the  same  agreement,  was  to  have 

*  T  8trph«n,  by  the  gnce  of  God,  the  content  t>f  the  clergy  and  people,  chosen  Kinp  of 
England,  kv. 
t  Chosen  king  by  the  common  voice  and  unaiiimotts  consent  both  of  the  nobles  and  peo\i)eo 
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fell  the  possessions,  which  his  father  enjoyed  before  he  was  made  king. 
If  the  heir  of  Henry  the  First  had  any  title,  that  was  vested  in  Maud 
the  empress,  who  was  then  also  living ;  so  that  neither  of  the  parties 
had  any  other  colour  of  right  to  the  crown,  tlian  what  the  consent  of 
the  people  gave  them. 

According  to  this  parliamentary  agreement  and  limitation,  Stephea 
enjoyed  the  crown  peaceably  daring  his  life,  and,  after  his  death, 
Henry  the  Second  came  to  it  as  peaceably ;  but  he  remembered  by  what 
title,  and  therefore  was  desirous  to  secure  it  to  his  son  in  the  skme 
manner,  though  he  took  a  very  dangerous  and  unusual  way  to  do 
It.     For,  summoning  a  parliament  to  meet  at  London,  he  procures 
his  son  Henry  to  be  declared  king,  together  with  himself,  by  their 
consent ;  and  thereupon  he  was  crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  fealty  sworn  to  him  by  all.     This  was  the  occasion  of  civil  wars 
between  them,  for  the  father  meant  hereby  only  to  have  secured  the 
succession  to  him,  and  the  son  was  impatient  of  having  only  the  bare 
title  of  a  king,  all  along  pretending  to  an  equal  authority ;  as  doth 
sufficiently  appear  by  what  he  writes  to  the  prior  and  convent  of 
Canterbury,  where  he  takes  notice,  that  his  father  did  attempt  some 
invasions  upon  them,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  done  without  his 
consent:   Qutj  raiione  regiw  unciioniSy  regnum^  6;   totius   regni 
curam  iuseepimus^  ;  and  therefore  he  appealed  to  the  people  in  that 
behalf.     Nay,  the  father  himself  paid  the  respect  to  his  son's  dignity, 
that,  when  he  at  last  subdued  him  and  his  rebellious  brothers,  he 
would  not  suffer  him  to  do  him  homage  with  his  other  sons  (though 
he  offered  it.)     But,  Henry  the  son  dying  in  the  life-time  of  his 
father,  Richard  was  then  his  eldest  son  surviving,  and  consequently 
had  all  the  right  which  a  next  heir  could  claim.     But  the  wise  and 
wary  king  had  not  confidence  enough  to  rely  upon  this  (now  so  much 
talked  of)  sacred  ri^t;  but,  though  he  had  already  suffered  so  much 
from  disobedient  sons,  was  glad  to  get  the  succession  confirmed  to 
him  in  his  life-time.   And,  the  truth  is,  there  was  reason  enough  that 
lie  should  do  so ;  for  he  had  all  his  children  by  Eleanor,  the  daughter 
of  William,  Duke  of  Guienne,  who  was  before  the  wife  of  Lewis 
the  Seventh^  King  of  France,  who  was  still  living,  and  she  only 
divorced  causa  adulteriij  which  being  not  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matru 
moniij  she  could  not,  either  by  the  canon  law  universally  received, 
■•r  the   laws  of  England,    lawfully   marry  with   any    other  hus« 
band. 

After  his  father's  deadi,  Richard  came  to  London,  to  which  place 
all  the  clergy  and  laity  were  summoned ;  and,  after  he  had  been 
solemnly  and  duly  elected  by  the  whole  clergy  and  laity  (they  are 
the  very  words  of  the  historian)  aiid  taken  the  usual  oaths,  he  was 
croMmed.  And,  when  he  undertook  the  holv  war,  he  declared  Arthur, 
«OD  of  his  next  brother  Geoffrey,  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  next  heir 
'^  the  crown. 
s  Richard  dying  without  issue,  this  Arthur  ought  to  have  succeeded 

•  Who  have  receiftd  t^  kingdoBi  uid  Uit  cart  of  the  wUolt-  kiagdo^!,  by  r«aaoa  of  tb« 
Itfal  oodtoB.  ^ 
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and  his  sister  Eleanor  also  had  a  title  before  her  nncle ;  bnt  John  th« 
younger  brother,  without  regarding  this  divine  right  of  his  nephew^ 
applies  himself  to  the  people  for  a  more  sure,  though  but  a  human 
title,  who,  being  summoned  together,  elected  him  king.      And 
Hubert,  the  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  at  his  coronation 
preach  a  doctrine,  which  would  have  sounded  very  strangely  to  the 
conTOcation  in  1640,  (viz.)     No  one  could  make  any  title  to  the 
crown,  nisi  ab  universitate  regni  unanimiter  eledusJ*    And  that 
he,  who  was  most  worthy,  ought  to  be  preferred.     But  (as  he  goes 
on)  if  any  one  of  the  race  of  the  deceased  king  was  more  deserving 
than  others,  as  John  the  brother  of  the  deceased  king  was,   the* 
people  ought  the  more  readily  to  elect  him  than  a  stranger  to  the 
royal  blocd.     This  was  all  the  title  King  John  pretended,  and  this 
was  then  sufficient  to  put  by  his  nephew.     And,  in  his  charters,  he 
does  more  than  once  own,  that  he  owed  his  crown  to  the  election  and 
favour  of  his  subjects. 

But  when  King  John  gave  over  to  dissemble  his  nature,  and  went' 
about  to  change  his  religion  (for  he  made  offers  of  that  sort  to  the 
King  of  Morocco)  ;  when  he  had  discovered  himself  not  to  be  that 
wortiiy  man  which  the  people  supposed  him  to  have  been;  they  re. 
membered  from  whence  he  derived  his  title,  and  proceeded,  upon  the 
same  reason  that  they  had  chosen  him,  io  make  a  new  election, 
choosing  Lewis,  son  of  Fliilip,  King  of  France,  who  was  next  heir 
to  the  crown,  in  the  right  of  Blanch  his  wife,  niece  to  King  John, 
and  daughter  to  his  sister  Eleanor,  both  the  children  of  Geoffrey 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  being  dead  before  that  time. 

When  King  Philip  heard  of  their  choice,  he  consented  to  send  htfi' 
^n,  being  the  rather  induced  thereto  by  this  reason:  That,  John's- 
blood  being  corrupted  by  an  attainder  of  treason  in  the  life-time  of 
his  brother  Richard,  he  was  uncapable  of  taking  the  crown  by  de« 
scent,  and  unworthy  of  taking  it  any  other  way. 

Lewis,  coming  to  London,  was  there  elected  and  constituted  king, 
swearing  to  presenre  the  people's  laws,  and  they  swearing  allegiance 
to  him.  But  he  soon  forgot  his  coronation.oath,  and  attempted  seve- 
ral ways  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  government,  before  he  was  well 
established  in  his  throne ;  which  the  English  as  soon  resented :  And, 
King  John  happening  to  die  very  opportunely,  the  Farl  Marshal  call, 
ing  together  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  placing  Henry  the 
Third,  then  an  infant,  in  the  midst  of  them,  persuaded  them  to  make 
him  king,  who  was  altogether  innocent  of  his  father's  faults.  The 
Earl  of  Gloucester  said  this  was  contrary  to  their  oath  to  Lewis  r 
To  which  the  marshal  replied,  ^  That  Lewis,  by  breaking  his  oath, 
had  absolved  them  from  theirs;'  and  that  he  despised  the  English,  to 
set  up  the  French ;  and  that  he  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  realm*^ 
With  t^ose  reasons  the  wKole  assembly,  being  convinced,,  cried  out 
unanimously.  Fiat  rex\  ;  and,  accordingly,  they  crowned  Yixn^ 
Henry  the  Third,  and  soon  after  compelled  Lewis  to  renounce  aU 
pretences  to  the  crown. 

•  UdIcm  he  He  chown  unanimoiiily  by  the  reptefentativei  of  the  whole  Dayco.  . : 

t  Let  him  be  made  king. 
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fieHiy  the  Third  dying,  after  a  long  and  troublesome  reign,  his 
ton  Edward  the  First,  a  prince  of  great  hopes,  and  whose  life  answered 
the  highest  expectations,  succeeded;*  but,  whether  he  was  the  eldest 
ion  of  his  father,  remains  a  doubt  in  history :  The  house  of  Lan« 
caster,  who  derived  themseWes  from  his  brother  Edmund,  prew 
tending  always  that  Edmund  was  tlie  elder,  and  Edward  the 
younger  brother,  and  that  Edmund  was  put  by  the  crown  by  common 
consent,  for  his  deformity. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  the  First,  his  son  Edward  the  Second 
succeeded  ;i-  but,  he  degenerating  from  so  great  a  father,  the  people 
grew  weary  of  his  irregular  and  arbitrary  government.  And  a  par. 
liament  being  by  him  summoned  at  Westminster,  as  all  our  writers 
say,  or  as  Polydore  Virgil  X  words  it,  principes  conoocato  concilia 
pervenerufU  Londini  (which  I  observe,  only  that  we  may  know  what 
Polydore  mean«  when  he  makes  use  of  the  expression  of  principes 
in  concUio  congregati ;)  they  presently  entered  into  a  consideration 
of  the  miserable  state  of  the  nation ;  and  a  paper  being  publickly 
read,  containing  many  instances  of  the  king's  misgovernment,  all 
which  he  had  confessed ;  they  concluded  he  was  unworthy  to  reign 
any  longer,  and  that  he  ought  to  be  deposed ;  and  sent  to  him  to  let 
him  know  their  resolution,  and  to  require  him  to  renounce  his  crown 
and  royal  dignity,  otherwise  they  would  proceed  as  they  thought 
good.  And  they,  appointed  commissioners  to  go  to  him  in  their 
names.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  for  the  bishops,  the  Earl  of  Warren 
for  the  earls.  Sir  Henry  Piercy  for  the  barons,  and  Sir  William 
Frussel  for  the  commons,  to  resign  their  homage  up  to  him ;  which 
Fnissel  pronounced  in  all  their  names,  and  formally  deprived  him 
of  all  royal  power ;  the  form  of  which  is  particularly  set  down  by 
Knyghton.§  The  king  read  this  sad  sentence  with  extraordinary 
grief,  and  many  complaints  of  those  evil  counsellors,  who  had  se. 
duced  him ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  sorrow,  he  gave  them  thanks 
that  they  elected  his  son  to  reign  after  him.  Thus  was  that  glorious 
Prince  Edward  the  Third  elected  king  in  his  father's  life.time :.  Bi 
huic  electioni  univenus  populus  consensu, \\  Walter,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  who  preached  the  coronation-sermon,  took  this  for 
his  text,  Voxpopuli  vox  dei*  By  this  we.  may  see,  that  all  his  pre. 
decessors  were  not  of  Archbishop  Laud's  mind,  but  thought  there 
was  a  divine  right  somewhere  else  than  where  he  placed  it.  Upon 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  there  was  some  dispute 
whether  John  of  Gaunt,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Edward  the 
Third,  shonld  succeed  jure  propinquitatis^  or  Richard  the  son  of  the 
Black  Prince  ;f  whereupon  Edward  the  Third  procured  the  parlia. 
ment  to  confirm  the  succession  to  Richard  the  Second.  And  after, 
wards,  when  Edward  the  Third  died,  Polydore  Virgil  says,**  Prt«. 
cqfes  regni  habUo  concUio  tqfud  Westm.  (you  know  what  Polydore 

•  Hen.  4le  Knnht.  f.  947^  c  16*  1*  «•  t  Tlio.  WaltUig.  In  Vlt.  Ed. «.  f.  l«. 

t  Pol.  Virf.  I.  18.  f.  SM.  S  FrvluAit  i.  tol.  c.  M*  Fnictut  Teniporum,  Pkr.  7*  f*  107- 

Hen.  dc  Knyght.  1. 3.  c  i».  f.  «M0<  I  And  mU  the  peuple  contented  to  this  election. 

%  iurt  tuTRdltario  ac  ctUn  ?oto  coromunl  tingulonuB.  H.  Knyght.  !•  ft.f-  MSO<  ftot'  PmI* 
IH'4.  ••  Pol.Virj.l.  ». 
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means  by  princes)  Richardumj  Edvsardi  principis  Jilium^  regem 
dicuni,  by  tbeir  common  suffrages. 

In  the  twenty.fi rst  year  of  Richard's  reign,  a  parliament  being 
assembled  at  Westminster,  they  drew  up,  by  their  common  consent,  s 
iarmy  whereby  he  did  resign  the  crown,  and  the  name  and  power 
of  king,  discharging  all  his  subjects  from  all  oaths,  which  they  had 
taken,  •f  allegiance  to  him,  confessing  himself  thereby  insufficient 
for  the  government,  and  swearing  never  to  make  any  pretences  to 
the  same  for  the  future.  All  which  he  pronounced  and  subscribed^ 
wishing  (if  it  were  in  his  power)  to  have  Henry  Duke  of.  Lancaster 
for  his  successor;  but  since  it  was  not,  he  desired  the  commissioners 
to  signify  his  desires  to  the  states  of  the  realm.  The  next  day  aH 
the  states  qf  tfie  realm  accepted  his  resignation,  and,  when  that  was 
done,  they  proceeded  to  read  publickly  his  coronation.oath,  and  all 
the  breaches  of  it,  that  so  it  might  appear  how  justly  iie  had  deserved 
to  be  deposed.  All  which  are  contained  in  thirty  .three  articles, 
entered  at  large  in  the  rolls  of  parliament  (and  well  deserve  to  be 
read)  whereupon  the  states  adjudged,  that  he  shall  be  deposed,  and 
appoint  commissioners,  ad  deponendum  eundem  Richardum  Regem 
ab  omni  dignitatem  majestate,  S^  honore  regiiSj  vice^  nomine,  Sf 
authoritate  omnium  statuum  pra^dictorum,  prout  in  consimilibtUL 
casibus  de  antiqua  consuetudino  dictiregnifuit  observatum  ;*  which 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  did,  in  full  parliament,  in  their  names^ 
and  by  their  directions.  The  same  commissioners  were  also  to  resign 
up  to  him  their  homage  and  fealty,  and  intimate  the  sentence  of  de. 
position ;  which  they  did  accordingly,  by  the  mouth  of  Sir  William 
Thirning,  whose  words  are  at  large  entered  upon  record.  Then  did 
the  parliament  proceed  to  choose  Henry  the  Fourth  king;  and  upon 
this  title  only  did  he  rely,  though  he  mentioned  some  other  trilling 
ones,  as  that  he  challenged  it,  being  then  void,  by  force,  as  descended 
to  him  from  King  Henry  the  Third. 

But  this  could  ive  him  no  title,  for  it  is  plain  that,  whilst  any  of 
the  issue  of  Lionel  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son  of  Henry  the 
Third,  were  in  being,  no  right  of  blood  could  descend  to  him,  who 
derived  his  pedigree  only  from  John  of  Gaunt,  who  was  but  hit 
fourth  son.  And  he  plainly  shewed  wliat  a  good  opinion  he  had  of 
a  parliamentary  title  to  the  crown,  when,  in  the  seventh  year  of  bit 
reign,  he  procured  an  act  of  parliament  to  pass,f  whereby  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown  and  realms  of  England  and  France  were 
settled  upon  himself,  for  life,  and  the  remainder,  entailed  upon  his 
four  sons  by  name,  and  the  issue  of  their  bodies  begotten.  He  was 
contented  that  it  should  be  limited  no  farther,  but  that,  after  failure 
of  his  own  issue.  It  should  go  according  to  the  general  direction  of 
the  law.  And  he  made  a  charter  soon  after,  whereby  he  settled  the 
crown  pursuant  ija  this  act  of  parliament :  Post  ipsmn  successive 

*  To  deeote  the  raid  King  Richard  fitmi  atl  royal  dtfnify,  mOMtT,  and  honemr  by  the  de< 
potatton,  in  the  name,  and  by  the  authority  of  all  the  Hforcsntd  itates.  at  it  has  been  •hictvcA 
fa  the  like  rasea  according  to  the  ancient  cttitom  of  ilie  aaid  IkinKdom  of  Enxland- 

t  7  H. «.  cap.  St  -^  • 
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%tBredibUs  tuU  de  ipsiu$  corpore  Ugiiimh  procreandis  * ;  which 
charter  was  again  confirmed  in  parliament,  the  twenty-second  of 
December,  8  H.  4,  and  the  original  charter  is  still  to  be  seen  in  th« 
Cotton  library. 

Immediately  upon  the  death  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  a  parliament 
met  at  Westminster,  and  there,  according  to  the  custom  of  tho 
realm,  it  was  debkted,  who  should  be  king  t  But  all  men  had  entef^ 
tained  so  good  thoughts  of  Prince  Henry,  that,  without  staying  till 
the  whole  asseibbly  had  declared  him  king,  dirers  of  them  began  to 
■wear  allegiance  to  him  f  4  A  thing  strange,  and  without  precedent, 
as  only  occasioned  by  the  extraordinary  opinion,  which  was  gene* 
rally  conceived  of  him  before. 

And  the  certain  title  Tested  in  him  by  an  act  of  parliament, 

Henry  the  Fifth  dying,  and  leaving  but  one  son,  who  was  an  infant 
of  eight  months  old,  Titus  UyIus  %  says  there  was  some  doubt, 
whether  he  should  be  accepted  as  king ;  but  as  soon  as  his  father's 
funerals  were  solemnised,  the  estates  of  the  realm  of  England,  assem. 
bllng  and  consulting  together,  they  declared  Henry  the  SixUi  to  be 
their  sovereign. 

In  the  thirty«fiflh  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  a  new  limitation  of 
Che  crown  was  made  by  parliament ;  for,  though  the  king  had  a  son 
then  living,  yet  it  was  enacted,  that,  during  his  own  life  only,  Henry 
the  Sixth  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  crown ;'  and  that,  during  his  life, 
Richard  Duke  of  York  should  be  reputed  and  stiled  heir  apparent 
to  the  crown,  and  that  it  should  be  treason  to  compass  his  death; 
and  after  the  death,  resignation,  &c.  of  Henry,  the  crown  was 
limited  in  remainder  to  Richard  and  his  heirs,  with  a  proviso,  that  if 
Henry,  or  any  in  his  behalf,  should  endeavour  to  disannul  or 
frustrate  this  act,  that  then  Richard  should  have  the  present  pos. 
session  of  the  crown  ||.  And  by  force  of  this  act  of  parliament,  tho 
same  Duke  of  York,  taking  advantage  of  Henry's  violation  of  it, 
did  lay  claim  to,  and  attempt  the  recovery  of  the  kingdom,  as  also 
did  his  son  Edward  after  him,  with  better  success  ;  and  Edward  di4 
openly  insist  upon  this  title  in  the  speech,  which  he  made  at  his  coro» 
nation  §. 

It  was  als<^  declared  by  Edward's  first  parliament,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign,  that  Henry  the  Sixth,  havmg  broken  the  aforesaid 
concord  in  many  particulars,  the  crown  was  duely  devolved  to 
Edward  the  Fourth,  by  virtue  thereof. 

Afterwards  Edward  the  Fourth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  the  parliament  did  again  entail  the 
crown  on  Heniy  the  Sixth,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  podjj  with  the 
remainder  to  George  Duke  of  CUrence,  brother  to  Edward  tho 

•  Buck's HUttR.S.  L-  S.7.  50* 

t  Princepa  Henrlcut,  facto  Mtrit  Ml  fnnere,  conciUam  principam  ftpad  Wettmonacterium 
tonTocandtun  curat,  in  qoo  oe  rege  creando,  more  miyorttia,  agitabatnr.  Contlnuo  aliqubt 
prinripci  nltro  in  e)ttt  Tenia  jnrare  coepeninr,  qnod  benerolentia  omclum  nulU,  priuaqoam  rciC 
feennnciatiu  estet,  pnntitum  conatat.  Adco  Henricu*  ab  ineuate  state  apem  tnaiibiu  optime 
Jodolla  fecit.  Pol.  Vira.  1.  «.  Hltt.  Anal,  in  Vit.  H'  &• 
,  t  Tltaa  Liv*  MS.  in  Bibl.  Bod.  CotC.  Record.  F.  646. 

I  fittblngton't  Hiat.  Ed.  4.  F*  10>  Cott.  Eec.  070*  Fnicttu  Temp.  Pftrt  7*  F  IM: 

I  Habingt.  Bd.4'  F*  79*  . 

toxm  is.  S    ' 
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Foartfa,  who  was  thereby  also  declared  heir  to  Richard  Dake  of 
York. 

It  is  worthy  obserration,  that  both  the  families  of  York  and 
Lancaster  claimed  a  title  by  act  of  parliament,  and  as  long  as  that 
title  continued,  the  issne  of  Henry  the  Fourth  had  never  any  dis. 
turbance  from  the  pretences  of  the  house  of  York,  who  had  utu 
doubtedly  the  right  of  blood  on  their  side.  But  as  soon  as  ^chard 
Duke  of  York  had  a  title  Tested  in  him,  by  the  statute  made  in  the 
thirty.ninth  year  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  then  he  thought  it  was  worth 
contending  for ;  nor  did  he  and  his  son  desist,  till  they  had  driven 
out  Henry  the  Sixth  *. 

Edwaitl  the  Fourth  did  recover  the  kingdom  again  as  suddenly  as 
he  lost  it,  and  prevailed  with  his  parliament  to  repeal  that  law  which 
was  made  during  his  expulsion,  and  so  left  the  crown  to  that  un- 
fortunate young  prince,  Edward  the  Fifth,  who  held  it  long  enough 
to  have  it  put  on  him,  with  the  usual  solemnity ;  for  though  he  was 
proclaimed,  he  was  never  crowned  king :  For  his  uncle,  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  having  secured  him  and  his  brother  in  the 
Tower,  did  cunningly  insinuate  the  bastardy  of  his  nephew,  and  that 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  another  wife  living  at  the  time  of  his  marriage 
to  their  mother,  and  also  at  the  time  of  their  birth. 

The  report  found  credit  universally,  insomuch  that  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  coming  to  him  at  Baynard's-Castle,  with  most  of  the 
great  lords  and  wise  men  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  mayor  and  alder, 
men  of  London,  the  Duke  did,  in  their  names,  acquaint  him,  that 
they  had  unanimously  thought  fit  to  elect  him  king,  as  being  heir  to 
the  royal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  upon  whom  the  crown 
was  entailed  by  the  high  authority  of  parliament. 

It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  in  the  midst  of  their  highest  flatteries, 
and  courtship  to  him,  they  tell  him  only  of  this  great  and  sure  title 
by  act  of  parliament ;  although.  If  he  had  been  indeed  (what  was 
pretended)  the  heir  of  the  house  of  York,  his  right,  by  descent,  from 
Edward  the  Third,  was  unquestionable. 

Richard,  after  some  feigned  excuses,  did  at  last  accept  of  their 
offer  and  election  + ;  and  the  parliament  being  soon  after  assembled, 
they  presented  a  bill  to  this  effect :  ^  Please  it  your  grace  to  under, 
stand  the  consideration,  election,  and  petition  under.written,  of  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  of  the  commons,  &c.'  And  tiiereby 
they  declare  the  children  of  Edward  the  Fourth  illegitimate,  and 
that  his  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  attainted  of  high, 
treason  by  parliament,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the 
Fourth's  reign,  ^  by  reason  whereof,  all  the  issue  of  the  said  George 
^  were,  and  are,  disabled  and  barred  of  all  right  and  claim,  that  in 
^  any  case  they  might  have  or  challenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown 
^  and  digni^  royal  of  this  realm,  by  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of 
^  the  same'  f .  After  which,  considering  that  none  of  theuncorrupCed 
lineal  blood  of  Richard  Duke  of  York  could  be  found,  but  in  his 
person  (they  say)  we  have  chosen,  and  do  choose,  you  our  king  and 

•  J"*i*'Jf  *?*•  **'S.:  s-  lib  •  1 .  F.  so.  t  Cott.  Bee.  F  •  7W- 
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'toTereSgn  lord.  Then  the  bill  proceeds,  in  reciting,  that  all  the 
learned  in  the  laws  do  approve  his  title,  and  declaring  him  king  as 
well  by  right  of  consanguinity  and  inheritance,  as  by  lawful  election, 
and  entails  the  crown  on  him  and  the  heirs  of  his  body^  and  declares 
his  son  heir  apparent.  To  which  the  king  gave  his  royal  assent  in 
these  words:  Et  idem  dominus  rex^  de  assensu  dictorum  trium , 
ttahium  regnij  Sf  auihorUaie  pradieta,  omnia  4*  singula  prtemissa^ 
in  biiia  prcedida  can(finia  cancedit^  Sf  eapro  vera  ^  indubio  pronuTU 
cM,  decemU^  Sfdeclarat*i 

But  the  balrbarons  murder  of  his  nephews  did  soon  beget  such  an 
nniversal  detestation  of  Richard,  in  the  minds  6f  the  people,  that 
they  resoWed  he  should  no  longer  reign  over  them ;  and  so,  taking 
hold  of  a  pretence,  which  Henry  Dake  of  Richmond  set  up,  they 
joined  with  him  against  Richard.  Though  Henry's  title  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  meer  pretence ;  for  ilot  only  the  right  of  the  house  of 
York  (as  far  as  blood  could  give  right)  was  before  that  of  the  houso 
of  Lancaster,  but  also  he  had  no  manner  6f  interest  in  that  title, 
which  the  Lancastrian  line  had,  since  his  claim  was  under  a  bastard 
begotten  in  adultery ;  and  besides,  his  mother,  Afargaret  Countess 
of  Richmond,  as  heir,  to  whom  he  pretended  he  claimed,  was  then 
liring.  Therefore  Comines,  this  most  judicious  writer  of  that  age, 
and  who  knew  well  what  was  the  sense  of  Europe,  concerning  his 
titles  says  plainly  (though  he  wrote  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh) 
Qtf^/ft'  axantoroix^  ne  pUe^  ne  nul  droit  (commejeo  croy)  a  la 
gowronne  <f  Angleterre. 

Nevertheless,  Henry  having  slain  Richard  in  Bosworth.field,  the 
crown  was  there  put  on  his  head  by  the  Lord  Stanley,  with  the  ge« 
neral  acclamations  of  the  people.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  think 
his  title  to  it  was  not  very  g<^^  till  it  was  made  so,  by  an  act  of 
parliament,  and  therefore,  in  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  he  pro. 
fcured  one  to  pass  in  these  words ; 
^  For  the  Wealth,  Prosperity,  and  Surety  of  this  Realm  of  England, 

^  and  for  avoiding  of  all  Ambiguities  and  Questions  (the  wisest  of 

^  oc^r  printes^  you  see,  had  no  little  opinion  of  the  authority  of  a 

<  parliament  inthid  point)  be  itordained,  &c.  That  the  inheritance  of 

<  the  crown  of  the  realms  of  England  and  France,  with  all  the  pre. 
^  eminences  and  dignities  royal  to  the  same  appertaining,  and  ^di* 
^  ligeances  to  the  king  belonging,  beyond  the  seas.  Sec,  shall  be,  rest, 
'  remain,  and  abide  in  the  most  royal  person  of  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
^  Henry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  comings 

*  perpctoally,  with  the  grace  of  God^  and  so  to  endure,  and  no 

*  other  +. 

Thus  did  the  wisest  of  our  kings  establish  himself,  and  die  best 
#f  onr  historians  t  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  instances  of  his 
^sdom,  that  he  did  not  press  to  have  this  as  a  declaration  or  recog. 
nition  of  ancient  right,  but  only  as  an  establishment  of  the  possessbn, 

•  And  the  same  lord,  Che  king,  by,  and  Irhh  the  consent  of  the  MM  three  ettttet  of  the 
alngdnm,  and  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  doth  grant  all  and  slngnlar  the  premises,  contained 
in  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  pronouoccth^  decrcetb,  and  decUreth  the  same  for  troe  and 
tindmibted.  ..      . 

t  Bucks  Rich.  3.  Lib.  »•  P.  149.  t  P>rd  Bncoii  H*  7*F;  ll.li; 
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which  he  then  had;  nor  to  have  the  remainder  limited  to  any  persott 
after  the  determination  of  his  estate,  but  was  content  with  die  settle^ 
inent  upon  himself,  and  the  issue  of  his  own  body,  leaTtng  it  to  th« 
law,  to  decide  what  was  to  follow  upon  the  failure  of  such  heirs. 

Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  clear,  than  that  Henry  the  Seventh  de« 
pended  intirely  on  this  parliamentary  title,  without  extending  any 
pretences  of  his  wife's  (who  was  heir  of  the  house  of  York)  beyond 
this  establishment,  inasmuch  as  the  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  other 
publick  tests  and  securities,  which  were  required  at  that  time  of 
the  subjects,  were  not  in  general  terms,  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and 
successors,  but  only  to  the  king,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body 
lawfully  begotten.  An  instance  of  this  (without  going  any  further) 
may  be  seen  amongst  the  records,  printed  at  the  end  of  the  late 
History  of  the  Reformation  *,  where  Cardinal  Adrian,  when  he  was 
promoted  by  Henry  the  SeTenth  to  the  bishoprick  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
renounces  all  clauses  in  the  pope's  bulls,  which  may  be  prejudicial 
domino  meo  sv^etno^  Sf  hanredibus  $uis  corpore  $uo  legUimk  jpro* 
oreaiiSj  Anglim  regibus  ;  and  he  does  afterwards  swear  allegiance 
to  him,  in  the  very  same  words,  without  taking  any  notice  of  remoter 
heirs. 

Henry  the  Eighth,  the  heir  to  this  entail,  succeeded  his  father  ; 
and  though  he  attempted  as  much  for  arbitrary  power,  and  used  par. 
liaments  with  as  little  respect  as  any  of  his  predecessors ;  yet  even 
he  nerer  doubted  of  their  power  in  settling  the  succession,  but 
Talued  it  much  and  resorted  to  it  frequently. 

I9  the  twenty  .fifth  year  of  his  reign  an  act  f  passed,  wherein  the 
parliament  say,  they  were  bounden  to  provide  for  the  perfect  surety 
of  the  succession  (they  did  not  certainly  reckon  themselves  bound  to 
ido  a  thing  that  was  not  in  their  power.)  And  then  they  take  notice 
of  the  great  mischiefs  and  effusions  of  blood  which  had  happened  by 
i^ason  of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  true  title ;  and  for  the  avoiding  of 
•11  future  questions,  do  enact, '  that  the  imperial  crown  of  this  reiilm 

*  shall  be  to  Ring  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully 

*  b^otten  on  Queen  Anne,  and  the  heirs  of  the  bodies  of  such  several 

*  sons  respectively,  according  to  the  course  of  inheritance ;  and  for 
^  default  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  sons  of  his  body  in  like  manner  ; 
'  and  upon  failure  of  such  issue,  then  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  and  after 
^  her  to  any  other  issue  in  tail,  and  then  the  remainder  is  limited  to 

*  the  right  heirs  of  Henry  the  Eighth.'  By  the  same  statute  every 
Subject  at  his  full  age  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath  to  defend  the  contents 
of  it,  and  the  refusal  is  made  misprision  of  treason.  And  die  next 
parliament  {.  which  was  held  in  the  year  follovring,  does  particularly 
inact  an  oath  for  that  purpose. 

Some  few  years  after,  these  acts  were  repealed,  and  the  parliament  | 
entailed  the  crown  upon  the  king,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  by 
Queen  Jane;  and  power  is  given  the  king,  for  want  of  issue  of  his 
body,  to  dispose  of  the  succession  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last 
irlll.    . 

•  Burnet*!  Hist*  of  tbe  Befonsition,  Colkct.  ad  lib*  S.  F«  l»  4* 
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It  is  also  made  treason,  if  any  usurp  upon  those,  to  whom  it  is  io 
appointed.  Here  the  parliament  do  not  only  use  their  power  of 
changing  the  succession,  but  they  delegate  it  to  another. 

And,  in  thethirty.fifth  year  of  this  king's  reign,  the  parliament  ^^ 
by  another  act,  take  notice  of  the  great  and  high  trust  which  tho 
subjects  had  in  him,  in  putting  into  his  hands  wholly  the  order  and 
declaration  of  the.  succession ;  yet  the  king  being  then  ready  to  go 
into  France,  they  do  enact,  that  after  his  death  and  the  death  of 
Prince  Edward,  without  issue,  the  crown  should  be  to  the  Lady 
Mary,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  but  both  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  king  should  limit  by  his  letters  patents,  or  by  his  last  will) 
signed  with  his  hand :  And  if  the  Lady  Mary  performed  not  those 
conditions,  that  then  the  crown  should  go  to  the  Lady  Elisabeth,  as  if 
the  Lady  Mary  had  been  dead  without  issue ;  and  if  the  Lady  Elisa* 
beth  neglected  to  perform  such  conditions,  then  it  should  go. to  such 
other  person  as  the  king  should  appoint,  in  the  same  manner  as  before, 
as  if  the  Lady  Elisabeth  had  been  dead  without  issue  +.  And  autho* 
rity  is  gtTen  to  him,  by  his  letters  patents,  or  his  last  will  signed 
with  his  own  hand,  to  appoint  the  crown  to  remain  to  such 'person 
or  persons  and  for  such  estate,  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  should 
please. 

An  oath  also  for  obsenring  this  statute  is  appointed,  and  it  is  made 
treason  to  refuse  it,  or  to  disturb  or  interrupt  any  person,  to  whom 
It  is  limited  by  this  act,  or  should  be  by  the  king,  pursuant  te  the 
power  given  him  thereby. 

This  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  prove,  that  it  was  the  universal 
opinion  of  that  age,  that  the  succession  was  wholly  under  the  controul 
of  parliament,  who  not  only  limited  it  as  they  pleased  themselyes, 
but  subjected  it  to  conditions,  and  to  the  appointment  of  others.  But 
the  thing  was  in  its  own  nature  so  evident,  that  they  who  had 
the  greatest  reason,  and  were  most  concerned  to  do  it,  did  never 
presume  to  question  the  power  of  a  parluiment  in  this  point. 

Lethington,  secretary  of  Scotland,  in  a  letter,  of  his,  written  te 
Sir  William  Cecil  X^  then  secretary  of  state  here,  wherein  he  argues 
In  behalf  of  the  title  of  his  mistress,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  to  sue 
oeed  Queen  Elisabeth,  against  a  pretended  disposition  made  by  the 
last  will  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  his  niece  the  Lady  Frances, 
daughter  to  the  French  Queen,  if  his  own  issue  failed,  says  of  these 
statutes  that  gave  the  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  crown,  that  they 
were  against  equity  to  disinherit  a  race  of  foreign  princes,  and  that  they 
were  made  in  an  abrupt  time  (as  he  terms  it),  but  yet  he  confesses, 
that  since  the  thing  was  done,  it  was  now  valid  and  unavoidable^ 
Boless  some  circumstances  did  annihilate  the  limitation  anddispositioa 
Blade  by  King  Henry's  will. 

And  so  he  proceeds  to  prove  that  the  power,  wluch  vras  given  to 
the  king  by  these  statutes,  was  not  pursued  (which  it  ought  to  have 
been  most  strictly,  and  in  a  precise  form)  for  that  the  king  never 
signed  the  will,  but  that  his  name,  set  to  it,  was  forged:  nay,  I  will 

«  S5  H.  3.  cap.  1.  t  See  Uie  lutnimcnt  of  QMea  Juie'i  proctamatiwit  Itc*  Ia  foMC 
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Tenture  to  saj  that  in  all  the  books,  which  were  written  to  support 
the  claim  of  the  Scotish  Queen  against  King  Henry's  will  (though  tho 
whole  power  and  wealth  of  the  Guises  were  employed  to  set  eyery 
wit  at  work  on  that  design  *  )  there  was  never  any  stress  laid  upon 
it,  or  so  much  as  a  pretence  that  these  acts  of  parliament  were  Toid 
or  ineffectual  in  themseWes.  In  that  discourse  which  was  published 
by  Philips,  and  composed  by  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  one  of  the  justi. 
ces  of  the  common  pleas,  who  was  (in  Judge  Dodderidge's  opinion) 
a  person  of  an  incomparable  sharpness  of  wit,  there  was  all  the  help 
that  learning  either  in  diyinity,  civil  or  common  laws,  could  give; 
yet  there  the  authority  of  the  parliament  in  the  case,  and  the  validity 
of  these  statutes,  is  all  along  admitted.  Indeed,  they  endeavour  to 
put  some  other  construction  upon  the  statutes:  but  their  great  ai^u. 
ment  is,  that  King  Henry,  as  king,  had  no  power  to  dispose  of  the 
crown,  and  therefore  these  laws  only  gave  him  an  authority,  and  made 
him  only  as  it  were  a  commissioner,  and  therefore,  as  all  other  au. 
thorities  (especially  being  in  derogation  of  the  course  of  the  common 
line)  was  to  be  strictly  followed.  They  allow  that  he  had  sufficient 
power  to  devise,  and  that  he  might  honourably  have  used  that  power  ; 
but  that  he  ever  did  exercise  that  authority,  is  the  thing  denied.  But 
}t  is  time  for  us  to  go  on. 

Edward  the  Sixdi  succeeded  his  father  and  took  upon  him  a  power, 
which  surely  no  king  ever  had,  to  dispose  of  his  crown,  by  will.  But 
that  disposition  serving  to  no  other  purpose  but  and  after, 
to  the  ruin  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  f,  his  sister  Queen  Mary  first. 
Queen  Elisabeth,  enjoyed  the  crown  according  to  the  limitation 
of  the  statute,  35  H.  VIII.  c.  1.  and,  that  one  of  them  had  no 
other  title,  must  be  agreed  by  all :  For  Queen  Catharine  was  alive, 
at  the  time  when  Elisabeth  was  born  ;  so  that,  if  the  first  marriage 
was  unlawful.  Queen  Mary ;  and  if  the  second  was  unlawful,  Queen 
Elisabeth  must  necessarily  have  been  illegitimate. 

I  cannot  but  observe  one  passage  to  our  present  purpose,  which  I 
meet  with  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary.  Sir  Edward  Monti^pie,  first 
ly>rd  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  afterwards  of  the  King's 
Bench  (one  who  had  the  reputation  of  the  ablest  and  wisest  lawyer 
of  his  age  X)  being  accused  to  have  drawn  the  will  of  Edward  the 
Sixth,  whereby  that  queen  was  to  have  been  disi|iherited,  and  being 
in  great  danger  upon  that  account,  drew  up  a  state  of  his  own  case, 
and  therein  sets  forth,  that  the  great  reason  which  prevailed  with  him 
to  obey  the  king  in  that  particular,  and  upon  which  he  did  still  rely 
for  his  indemnity,  was,  that  if  Queen  Mary  came  to  the  crown, 
she  took  it  by  force  of  the  act  of  parliament,  which  did  limit  it  to 
her  in  remainder ;  so  that  she  came  in  as  a  purchaser,  and  not  in 
privity  of  estate  to  her  brother,  and  consequently  could  not  punish 
treasons  or  offences  committed  in  his  time  ||. 

I  must  needs  also  observe,  that  in  the  articles  made  upon  the 
marriage  of  Queen  Mary  with  Philip  of  Spain,  which  were  confirmed 

«  Fee  a  tmitse  of  the  title  of  Queen  Mary  to  the  sacceuion,  pages  S8,  39,  ke<  Lib.  f, 
Podd.  Engl.  Lawyer,  pages.  ^ 

t  Seethe  introduction  tojier  proclamation,  in  vol.  i.  paceSM. 
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by  act  of  parliament,  the  seyeral  crowns  and  territories  of  Philip 
are  distributed,  part  to  Charles  the  Infant  of  Spain,  part  to  the 
issue  of  the  intended  marriage*.  Whereby  it  does  appear  not 
only  what  opinion  all  Europe  had  of  the  power  of  an  English  par. 
liament,  but  also  that  by  the  consent  of  the  estates  of  other  realms, 
crowns  might  be  limited  and  disposed  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of 
descent. 

In  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  parliament  recognise  her 
title  to  the  crown+,  with  express  relation  to  the  statute  85  H.  VIII. 
which  inyests  it  in  her  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  and  do  enact  that 
the  limitation,  made  by  that  statute,  shall  stand  and  remain  as  a  law 
for  ever,  and  all  sentences,  judgments,  and  decrees  to  the  contrary, 
are  declared  to  be  void,  and  appointed  to  be  cancelled.  And  the  se. 
▼eral  offences,  which  are  made  treason  by  another  statute  in  the  same 
year,  are  all  restrained  to  the  queen  and  the  heirs  of  her  body  only: 
The  parliament  intending  to  extend  that  new  security  no  farther  than 
her  estate  in  the  crown  (which  she  took  by  that  parliamentary  limi^ 
tation)  did  extend. 

In  her  thirteenth  year  it  was  enacted  ^,  that  if  any  person  claim 
title  to  the  crown  for  himself  or  any  other,  during  her  life,  or  riiall 
not  upon  demand  acknowledge  her  right,  ^  he  shall  be  disabled,  during 
his  life,  to  have  the  crown  In  succession  as  if  he  was  naturally  dead.' 
And  to  affirm  right  of  succession  in  such  claimer  or  usurper,  (after 
proclamation  made  of  such  claim  or  usurpation)  is  made  treason. 
Nor  does  the  statute  stop  there,  but  makes  it  treason,  durmg  the 
life  of  the  queen,  and  forfeiture  of  all  goods  and  chattels  after  her 
decease,  to  affirm  that  the  queen,  with  and  by  the  authority  of  par. 
liament,  is  not  able  to  make  laws  and  statutes  of  sufficient  force  and 
▼alidity  to  limit  and  bind  the  crown  of  this  realm,  and  the  descent, 
limitation,  inheritance,  and  government  thereof ;  or  that  this  or  any 
other  statute  made  by  parliament,  with  the  queen's  assent,  is  not  or 
ought  not  to  be  for  erer  of  sufficient  force  to  bind  and  gOTem  all 
persons,  their  rights  and  titles,  that  may  claim  any  interest  or  possi. 
bility  in  or  to  the  crown  in  possession,  remainder,  inheritance,  suc- 
cession, or  otherwise.  It  were  well  if  some  rash  men,  who  presume 
in  their  discourses  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  parliament  (that  is, 
the  king,  lords,  and  commons)  in  the  great  business  of  the  succes. 
aion,  woufd  be  so  wise  as  to  remember  this  act  (which  is  still  in 
force)  and  the  penalty  to  which  they  subject  themselves  by  such  sawcy 
talk.  That  incomparable  statesman  the  Lord  Burleigh  had  another 
kind  of  opinion  of  the  security  which  an  act  of  parliament  could  give 
bis  royal  mistress,  by  making  the  Scotish  Queen  (the  Popish  succes. 
8or  of  that  time)  unable  and  unworthy  of  the  succession ;  as  appears 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  about  this  time,  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
then  ambassador  in  France  ||. 

In  the  twenty .seTenth  year  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  it  was  toacted  §, 
that  if  any  invasion  was  made,  or  rebellion,  or  other  thing  tending  to 
the  hurt  of  her  person,  by,' or  for,  or  with  the  privity  of  any  one  who 
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Aonld  or  might  pretend  title  to  the  crown,  and  the  tame  Aonld  te 
adjudged  in  such  manner  as  that  law  appoints,  then  eTery  person, 
against  whom  such  judgment  should  be  given,  should  be  excluded 
and  disabled  for  ever  to  haTe  or  claim  the  crown;  and  that  the  subv 
jects  of  this  realm  lawfully  might,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  means, 
pursue  all  such  offenders :  and  their  issues,  assenting  or  priry  thereto^ 
are  in  like  manner  disabled,  and  io  be  pursued.  And  this  act  was 
made  in  pursuance  of  an  association  entered  into  by  the  people,  in  tho 
vacancy  of  parliament,  out  of  their  great  zeal  for  the  presenation  of 
the  life  of  that  excellent  princess. 

By  virtue  of  this  statute,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  was  afterwards 
executed,  as  appears  by  the  commission  for  her  tiyal  *. 

King  James,  her  son,  who  was  a  wiser  prince,  and  not  wholly  go* 
Temed  by  priests,  as  his  mother  was,  though  he  had  the  same  preten- 
ces that  she  had,  yet  never  disputed  his  right,  or  set  on  foot  any  title, 
during  the  life  of  the  ever  renowned  queen;  though  she  would  never 
anffer  him  to  be  declared  her  successor.  He  was  too  wise  to  incur 
the  like  disability  as  his  mother  had  done,  and  io  contest  a  title  estaiv 
|>lished  by  parliament. 

After  Queen  Elisabeth's  death,  the  act  of  recognition,  mad# 
upon  Ring  James's  coming  to  the  crown,  doth  particularly  insist 
upon  that  title,  which  was  raised  by  act  of  parliament  to  Henry 
the  Seventh,  and  the  heirs  of  his  body,  and  that  immediately, 
vpon  the  queen's  decease,  the  crown  descended  and  came  to  King 
James ;  so  that  you  see  the  title  of  Queen  Elisabeth  is  again  acknow. 
ledged  by  parliament.  And  the  entail  made  by  the  statute  of  S5 
Hen.  8.  being  spent  upon  her  death  without  issue,  l^ing  James  comei^ 
in,  as  next  heir  to  the  old  entail  made  the  first  year  of  Henry  the 
Seventh. 

Thus,  I  have  set  down  before  you  the  whole  course  of  the  English 
succession,  as  plainly,  as  truly,  and  as  briefly  as  is  possible.  I  shall 
leave  every  man  to  make  his  ovm  observations  on  tiiis  historical  de^ 
duction  I  but  this  one  observation,  I  believe,  all  men  must  make  from 
it,  that  it  hath  been  the  constant  opinion  of  all  ages,  that  the  parlia. 
ment  of  England  had  an  unquestionable  power  to  limit,  restrain,  an^ 
qualify  the  succession  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  all  ages  they  liare 
put  their  power  in  practice;  and  that  the  historian  had  reason  for  say* 
ing,  that  seldom,  or  never,  the  third  heir,  in  a  right  desceht,  enjoyed 
the  crown  of  England. 

It  were  as  easy  to  shew,  that  in  all  other  kingdoms,  the  next  of 
blood  hath  been  frequently  excluded  from  the  successionf ;  but  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  our  business ;  yet  I  cannot  forbear  rew 
citing  the  speech  which  ambassadors,  sent  from  the  States  of  France, 
made  to  Charles  of  Lorrain,  when  they  had  solemnly  rejected  him 
(though  he  was  brother  to  Loys  d'  Outremes,  and  next  heir  to  the 
erown)  an4  had  elected  Hugh  Capet  for  their  king.  They  told  him, 
that  every  one  knew  that  the  succession  of  the  crown  of  France  be« 
longed  to  him,  and  not  Hugh  Capet  f.    But  yet  (say  they  the  tery 
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same  laws,  which  gire  you  this  right  of  succession^  do  now  judge  you 
also  unworthy  of  the  same ;  for  that  you  lutve  not  hitherto  enaea# 
Toured  to  frame  your  manners  according  to  the  prescript  of  those 
laws,  nor  according  to  the  usages  and  customs  of  your  country,  but 
rather  hare  alKed  yourself  with  the  German  nation,  our  old  ene* 
mies,  and  have  loTed  their  Tile  and  base  manners.  Wherefore,  see. 
ing  you  haTe  forsaken  the  ancient  Tirtue  and  sweetness  of  your 
country,  we  hare  also  forsaken  and  abandoned  you,  and  haTe  chosen 
Hugh  Capet  for  our  king,  and  put  you  back ;  and  this,  without  any 
scruple  of  conscience  at  all,  esteeming  it  better,  and  more  just,  to 
liye  under  him,  enjoying  our  ancient  laws,  customs,  priTileges,  and 
liberties,  than  under  you,  the  heir  by  blood,  in  oppressions,  strange 
customs,  and  cruelty.  For,  as  those,  who  are  to  make  a  Toyage  at 
sea,  do  not  much  consider  whether  the  pilot  be  owner  of  the  ship, 
but  whether  he  be  skilful  and  wary :  so  our  care  is,  to  haTe  a  prince 
to  gOTem  us  gently  and  happily  (which  is  the  end  for  which  princes 
were  appointed),  and  for  these  ends  we  judge  this  man  fitter  to  be 
our  king. 

Certainly,  it  were  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  haTe  an  opinion 
prerail,  that  the  king,  in  concurrence  with  his  parliament,  should 
not  hare  power  to  change  the  direct  order  of  succession,  though  the 
preserration  both  of  him  and  his  people  did  depend  upon  it.  For  it 
does  directly  tend  to  anarchy,  and  makes  the  gOTemment  to  want 
power  to  defend  itself,  by  making  such  alterations,  as  the  Tariety  of 
accidents  in  seyeral  ages  may  make  absolutely  necessary.  There 
must  be  a  supreme  uncontroulable  power  lodged  somewhere.  And 
the  men,  who  talk  at  this  rate,  can  hardly  find  where  it  is  lodged  in 
England,  if  not  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament. 

But  when  a  man  begins  to  ask  a  reason  of  this  doctrine  of  theirs, 
that  proximity  of  blood  does  giTe  a  title  unchangeable  by  any  human 
laws,  the  teachers  of  it  difier  exceedingly.  Some  of  them  tell  us  of  a 
dirine  patriarchal  right,  which  kings,  as  natural  fathers  of  their 
people,  have  derived  down  to  them  from  Adam.  And  this  notion, 
though  it  be  no  older  than  the  present  age,  has  been  Tery  frequent 
in  men's  mouths  and  books,  and  has  much  pleased  of  late  (as  new 
things  use  to  do.)  But  they  consider  not,  that,  if  this  be  true,  there 
noTer  can  be  but  one  rightful  monarch  in  the  universe ;  that  Is,  he 
only  who  is  the  direct  and  lineal  heir  of  Adam  then  living.  And 
thus  these  great  patrons  of  absolute  power.  Instead  of  supporting, 
do  shake  the  thrones  of  all  the  princes  in  the  world,  since  none  of 
them,  at  this  day,  can  make  out  any  such  title. 

There  are  others,  who,  being  desirous  to  bestow  upon  the  crown 
m  compliment  of  the  like  nature,  which  they  were  at  the  same  time 
obtaining  from  it,  haTe  declared  in  general,  that  monarchy  is  of 
diTine  right,  that  princes  succeed  by  the  laws  of  God,  that  their  title 
is  not  subject  to  any  earthly  cognisance,  nor  owing  to  any  consent 
of  the  people.  But  the  consequences  of  this  opinion  are  not  once 
considered  by  these  men,  that  thereby  the  property  of  all  subjects 
imd  the  laws  of  all  countries  are  destroyed  together.  For  no  human 
1K^8  gr  contn^cts  caii  |>i9d  or  mtrain  a  |)o^er  divinet/  instituted* 
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Or,  tf  yon  like  it  better,  in  the  words  of  a  great  cardinal*,  a 
jurisdiction ;  which  is  of  diyine  right,  is  not  alterable  by  the  will  or 
power  of  man. 

Besides,  all  comnmnities,  which  lire  under  another  form  of  gorem. 
ment,  must  be  guilty  of  violating  this  dirine  institution.  And,  per. 
baps,  there  are  few  others,  besides  the  Great  TurlL^s  dominions,  which 
aire  goremed  as  they  ought  to  be. 

In  what  a  damnable  condition  are  the  Venetians  and  the  Nether- 
lands, who  admit  no  monarch  at  all  ?  Poland,  and  the  empire,  who 
elect  their  princes,  and  will  not  hear  talk  of  this  divine  right  of  sue* 
cession  ? 

Arragon,  where  they  do  not  only  elect  their  king,  but  tell  him 
plainly  at  his  coronation,  that  they  will  depose  him,  if  he  observes 
not  the  conditions  which  they  r^uire  from  him,  and  have  a  settled 
officer,  called  e/'  jugtitia^  for  diat  purpose.  Nay,  even  France  itself, 
which,  it  is  notoriously  known,  does  exclude  women  from  this  divine 
right. 

That  government  is  of  nature,  and  derived  from  God,  is  manifest. 
Nothing  is  more  natural  in  man,  than  the  desire  of  society,  and 
without  government,  society  would  be  intolerable.  But  can  it  be 
proved  from  hence,  that  the  government  cannot  be  moulded  into 
several  forms,  agreeable  to  the  interest  and  dispositions  of  several 
nations,  and  may  not  be  varied  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  re. 
quires,  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the  governors^  and  of  those  who 
are  governed  ? 

And  after  all  pretences  of  this  kind,  let  any  place  of  scripture 
be  produced,  wherein  God  obliges  a  people  to  this,  or  that  form,  till 
they  have  first  obliged  themselves  to  it,  by  some  act  of  their  own? 

I  do  agree  that,  if  God  by  any  extraordinary  revelation  has 
ordained  any  sort  of  government,  or,  by  any  immediate  denomina. 
tion,  has  conferred  a  kingdom  on  any  family,  and  has  directed  in 
what  order  the  crown  shall  descend,  that  all  men  are  bound  to  sub. 
mit  to  it,  and  acquiesce  in  the  divine  will,  as  tioon  as  it  is  clearly  and 
evidently  made  out  to  them  ]  but  they  must  not  be  angry,  if  men 
expect  such  an  evidence. 

There  is  a  third  sort  of  men,  who  tell  us,  this  realm  being  intirely 
subdued  by  the  conqueror,  and  by  him  left  to  descend  to  his  heirs, 
none  of  these  heirs,  who  derive  a  title  under  him,  can  deprive  those 
who  are  to  succeed  of  any  right,  which  they  ought  to  have,  but  must 
leave  the  crown  as  free  to  them,  as  they  themselves  received  it  from 
their  ancestors. 

I  will  not  here  insist  upon  the  danger  that  any  prince  runs  into, 
who  founds  his  title  in  force,  because  it  will  be  hard  to  prove  that 
such  an  one  does  not  leave  as  good  a  title  open  for  every  man,  who 
can  make  himself  strong  enough.  Nor  need  I  trouble  myself  to 
shew,  that  all  conquest  does  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute 
right.  Though  it  be  most  evident  in  the  case  of  William  the  First, 
who  did  by  his  sword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature,  and 
meant  only  to  acquire  that  right,  and  after  conquest  rested  in  it, 
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He  pretended  to  the  crown  as  the  gift  of  Ktng  Edward,  and  to 
▼indicate  that  title,  he  entered  with  arms.  And  though  his  refaition' 
to  the  crown  was  more  remote  than  that  of  Edgar  Atheling  (then  a 
child),  yet  this  title  was  better  than  Harold's  fht  present  usurper, 
who  could  pretend  no  kindred  at  all,  and  who  had  himself  sworn  to 
support  the  grant  to  William*  Nor  did  he  claim  a  power  by  con* 
quest,  (though  the  name  of  Conqueror  was  giren  him  by  after  times, 
says  Diuiiel)  but  submitted  to  the  orders  of  the  kingdom,  desirous 
rather  to  have  his  testamentary  title,  than  his  sword,  to  make  good 
his  succession.  But  I  will  admit  tluit  he  made  an  absolute  conquest, 
and  then  these  men  will  grant  that  he  might  himself  dispose  of  thia 
conquered  kingdom.  Therefore,  if  he  did  not  leave  it  to  descend  in 
such  a  manner  as  they  would  have  it  go,  nor  did  institute  any  such 
sort  of  succession,  surely  this  argument  of  theirs  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  •  Now  it  is  plain,  that  he  never  designed  that  the  crown 
should  descend,  but  gare  it  to  his  second  son,  and  thereby  gave  an 
early  example  of  excluding  and  pretermitting  the  unworthy. 

lastly,  others  object,  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  the*  land, 
against  which  no  act  of  parliament  can  be  of  force,  have  so  esta^ 
blished  the  succession,  that  the  course  of  it  cannot  be  altered.  This 
is  surely  a  new  discovery  unknown  to  our  fore.fathers,  as  the  fore, 
going  history  does  abundantly  prove.  But  let  these  objectors  be 
asked.  By  what  authority  these  imaginary  laws  were  made  ?  For  if 
an  authority,  equal  to  that  which  made  them,  be  still  in  being,  that 
authority  may  certainly  repeal  them,  whenever  it  pleases  to  exert 
itself.  If  the  king  alone  made  them,  no  doubt  but  that  he  may 
change  them  too.  If  they  will  say  they  were  made  by  the  diffusive 
body  of  the  people ;  they  run  before  they  are  aware,  into  the  guilt 
of  worshiping  that  idol  the  multitude,  and  make  a  great  step  towards 
placing  the  foundation  of  the  government  upon  contract  and  consent. 
But  then  let  them  produce  those  laws,  or  some  authentick  memorial 
of  them,  before  it  be  exacted  from  us  to  believe,  there  were  ever  any 
such. 

Tes,  they  will  say,  there  is  such  an  ancient  law,  acknowledged  by 
all  the  judges,  and  known  to  every  man,  that  the  descent  of  the 
crown  purges  ail  defects  whatsoever.  This  maxim,  as  it  is  usually 
repeated,  is  in  these  words ;  and  this  might  be  admitted,  and  yet 
could  not  be  pertinently  applied  to  a  case,  where  the  descent  itself  is 
prevented  by  a  law.  But  I  will  not  take  advantage  of  their  words, 
but  will  consider  the  objection,  as  it  stands  in  that  book,  where  the 
first  mention  of  it  was  made ;  and  that  is  in  the  Year  Book  of  Henry 
the  Seventh,  it  being  said  there  by  the  judges,  That  the  king  was  a 
person  able,  and  discharged  of  any  attainder,  eofadoy  that  he  took 
upon  him  the  government,  and  io  be  king.* 

First,  This  was  not  only  an  extrajudicial  opinion,  but  was  not 
pertinent  to  the  question  referred  to  their  consideration,  Whether 
those  who  were  chosen  into  the  house  of  commons,  and  were  at 
that  time  attainted  of  treason,  might  sit  in  parliament  till  their  at. 

9  I  H.  7*  fol.  4.  b.  Que  1e  roy  fiieit  perton  able  ct  dischaij^e  d*ftuicaii  attainder  eo  facto 
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tainders  were  reTersed ;  and  they  all  agree  that  their  attainder! 
should  first  be  anmilled*  But  then  they  proceed  to  say,  That  there 
was  no  necessity  that  the  king's  attainder  should  lie  reversed ;  for 
that  he  might  enable  himself,  and  needed  not  any  act  of  reversal. 
But  surely  they  said  very  wisely  in  what  they  said,  for  he,  who  had 
won  a  crown  in  the  field,  had  gone  a  great  ^ray  towards  enabling 
himself  to  wear  it.  Most  sure  it  is,  that  if  an  act  of  Terersal  were 
necessary  before  he  could  sit,  that  then  it  was  impossible  he  ever 
should  sit  there,  because  no  such  act  could  be  made,  without  the 
royail  assent.  Henry  tlie  Seventh  was  then  king  dejadoj  and  in 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  it  was  somewhat  of  the  latest  to  con« 
aider,  whether  he  was  qualified  or  not.  Certainly  it  had  been 
strange  self^enial  in  the  judges,  and  a  neglect  of  themselves  (which 
is  not  usual  with  them)  to  have  alledged  an  incurable  disabUity  in 
the  king,  from  whence  diey  had  their  patents  and  authority. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  consider,  what  precedent  the  judges  cits 
to  justify  this  opinion  of  theirs,  and  how  opposite  it  is.  Henry  the 
Sixth,  being  driven  out  of  the  kingdom  by  Edward  tlie  Fourth,  the 
conqueror  called  a  parliament,  and  got  an  act  to  pass,  whereby 
Henry  was  disabled  to  hold  the  crown.  About  ten  years  after, 
Henry  regains  the  kingdom,  and  upon  this  reoiccession  to  the  crown 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  this  act  is  never  repealed.  But  does  not 
every  child  see  the  reasons  of  it  ?  For  if  Henry  was  lawful  king  (and 
before  he  was  not  to  doubt  that)  the  act  itself  was  void,  inasmuch  as 
it  wanted  the  royal  assent.  So  that  for  him  to  have  procured  an  act 
of  repeal,  had  been  to  afiirm  a  title  to  the  crown  in  Edward.  .  But 
without  doubt,  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  as  it  is  applied  by  the 
objectors,  was  new  and  unheard  of  before.  We  see  the  king  of 
France  was  otherwise  informed  by  the  learned  men  in  the  time  of 
Kmg  John,*  for  they  thought  his  blood  corrupted,  and  liim  uncapa. 
ble  of  taking  the  crown  by  descent,  because  he  was  attainted  of 
treason  ;  which  prevailed  with  that  king  to  send  over  his  son  Lewis, 
to  put  in  his  cldm,  in  right  of  his  wife,  who  was  the  next  heir.  It 
also  ought  to  be  observed,  that  the  true  reason,  why  the  generality 
of  the  nation  did  so  long  approve  the  title  of  the  house  of  liancaster, 
was,  because  all  the  princes  of  the  house  of  York  were  attainted  of 
treason,  and  their  blood  corrupted.  But  as  soon  as  ever  this  cor. 
ruption  vms  purged,  and  Richard  Duke  of  York  was  declared  heir 
apparent  by  parliament,  the  people  soon  forsook  the  Lancastrians, 
and  set  the  house  of  York  jon  the  throne. 

Nay  the  very  learned  men  of  the  same  age  with  these  judges 
thought  quite  otherwise,  as  will  appear  beyond  contradiction,  in 
this  fkmous  case  which  follows.  Richard  the  Third  had  two  elder 
brothers,  Edward  and  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  Richard,  design^ 
ing  to  secure  the  crown  to  himself,  had  procured  the  children  of 
Edward  to  be  dechired  illegitimate,  yet  still  the  Duke  of  Clarence 
had  issue  living,  which  might  pretend.  But  observe  what  tlie  par., 
liament  say  (as  to  this)  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  the  Thinl:t 
^  That,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Greorge  Duke 
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^  of  CtoTenoe  was  attainted  of  treason,  by  reason  whereof  all  the 
*  issae  of  the  said  George  was,  and  is  disabled  and  barred  of  all 
^  right  and  claim,  that  in  any  case,  he,  or  his  issae,  might  hare,  or 
^  dollenge  by  inheritance  to  the  crown,  and  dignity  royal  of  these 
^  realms.  After  that  we  consider,  that  yon  be  the  undoubted  heir^ 
'  &c  And  so  they  proceed,  affirming  that  all  learned  men  in  the 
'  laws  do  approve  his  title.*  You  see,  within  less  than  three  years 
before  this  opinion  of  the  judges,  the  whole  parliament  do  not  only 
giye  their  opinion,  but  assure  you  that  all  learned  men  of  that  time 
held  clearly,  that  an  attainder  did  hinder  the  descent  of  the  crown, 
and  incapacitate  the  person  to  take  it.  Nay,  what  goes  yet  further 
In  this  matter,  Richard  himself,  though  he  was  as  jealous  to  secure 
hiM  titie  as  erer  tyrant  was,  and  had  as  good  adrice  to  discern  the 
most  distant  danger ;  though  he  was  always  restless  in  endeayouring 
to  get  tlie  Earl  of  Richmond  into  his  hands,  who  was  a  rery  remote 
pretender,  and  only  descended  from  a  bastard  of  the  house  of  Lan« 
caster,  yet  he  feared  nothing  on  this  side.  He  knew  how  he  had 
wron|^  the  children  of  his  brother  Edward,  and  could  not  be  at 
case  till  he  had  sent  them  out  of  the  world ;  but  he  let  the  children  of 
his  brother  Clarence  live,  without  apprehending  any  danger  from 
them, because  their  blood  was  corrupted,  and  all  possibility  of  descent 
taken  from  them,  by  the  attainder  of  their  father.  It  was  this  only 
preserved  them  alive,  and  not  any  remorse  of  conscience,  or  any 
niceness  in  sending  another  nephew  out  of  the  world,  after  those 
whom  he  had  dispatched  before.  This  notable  case,  attended  with 
fliese  circumstances,  will  convince  every  man  either  duit  the  judges 
intended  no  such  thing  by  their  opinion  as  some  men  fancy,  or  else 
at  least  that  extra  judicial  opinions  were  then  as  apocryphal  as  thej 
have  been  since. 

Consider,  lastly,  the  unreasonableness  of  this  doctrine,  which  tends 
directly  to  subvert  government,  and  to  put  the  life  of  the  king 
regnant  into  the  hands  of  his  successor.  The  next  heir  may  com. 
isit  rapes,  and  murders,  and  treasons  ;  bum  cities,  or  betray  fleets  ; 
may  conspire  agunst  the  life  of  his  prince,  and  yet,  after  all,  if  by 
flight  or  force  he  can  save  himself,  till  some  of  his  accomplices  can 
get  the  king  dispatched,  in  spight  of  all  laws  and  justice  he  must 
come  to  the  crown,  and  be  innocent. 

But  when  I  reflect  what  sort  of  men  I  am  arguing -with,  and  how 
willingly  they  use  to  submit  to  authority,  I  think  I  shall  convince 
tiiem  best  by  citing  the  opinions  of  two  great  men,  the  one  a  cardie 
Dal,  the  other  a  iord^hancellor,  both  of  them  mar^rs  for  the  papal 
supremacy ;  I  mean,  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Tho.  Moor.  And,  if 
tiieir  judgments  approve  the  power  of  parliaments  in  the  business  of 
the  succession,  it  cannot  but  weigh  very  much  on  such  occasions  as 
this*  It  is  well  known,  how  *  with  resolution,  even  to  death,  they 
tefosed  the  oath  of  succession  which  the  parliament  had  framed, 
because  therein  the  king's  supremacy  was  avowed,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  be  suspected  to  dissemble,  when  at  the  very  same  time 
Ihey  declared,  that,  if  that  of  supremacy  was  left  out,  they  would 
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wiHingly  swear  an  oath  to  maintain  the  succession  of  the  crowti  td 
^e  issue  of  the  lung's  present  marriage,  as  it  was  then  established  by 
parliament,  and  gaye  this  reason  for  it,  tliat  this  was  in  the  power  of 
a  parliament  to  determine ;  but  not  who  was  supreme  heaid  of  the 
church.  Sir  Tho.  Moor  went  further,  and  owned  a  Tery  strange 
opinion  of  their  power  in  this  point*  But  he  says  expresly  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  parliament  had  unquestionable  authority  in  the 
ordering  the  succession,  and  that  the  people  were  bound  to  obey 
them  therein. 

After  the  testimonies  of  these  two  great  Papists,  it  will  be  little  to 
•  add  the  testimony  of  a  Protestant.  But  yet  I  will  mention  what  Sir 
Walter  Rawleigh  (who  was  no  inconsiderable  man,  though  a  Protea. 
tant)  says  in  his  incomparable  preface  to  the  history  of  the  w6rld  : 
'  Without  doubt  (says  he)  human  reason  would  have  judged  no 
^  otherwise,  but  that  Henry  the  Fourth  had  rendered  the  succession 

*  as  unquestionable,  by  the  act  of  parliament  which  he  had  procured 
'  to  entail  it  on  his  issues,  as  by  his  own  act  he  had  left  his  enemies 

*  powerless.' 

But  sinking  men  catch  hold  of  every  thing,  and,  when  they  cannot 
object  to  the  validity,  they  will  tell  us,  That  such  an  act  of  parli&; 
ment,  to  disinherit  the  next  heir,  is  unjust  and  without  a  suffident 
ground. 

.  I  will  not,  at  present,  enter  into  a  dispute  how  fur  the  difference 
of  religion,  which  will  also  necessarily  draw  on  a  change  in  the 
government,  does  justify  men  in  seeking  to  preserve  the  two  dearest 
tilings  on  earth  in  an  orderly  and  lawful  way#  I  will  not  (though  I 
safely  might)  challenge  these  men  to  tell  me,  wherever  any  settled 
nation  which  had  laws  of  their  own,  and  were  not  under  the  imme.i 
diate  force  of  a  conqueror,  did  ever  admit  of  a  king  of  another  te^ 
ligion  than  their  own.  I  will  not  insist  on  it  that  the  crown  is  not 
a  bare  inheritance,  but  an  inheritance  accompanying  an  office  of 
trust;  aud  that,  if  a  man's  defects  render  him  uncapable  of  the 
trust,  he  has  also  forfeited  the  inheritance.  I  need  not  say  how  far 
a  nation  is  to  be  excused  for  executing  justice  summarily,  and  without 
the  tedious  formalities  of  law,  when  the  necessity  of  things  requires 
haste,  and  the  party  flies  from  justice,  and  his  confe&nttes  are 
numerous  and  daring,  and  the  prince's  life  in  danger. 

But  this  I  will  say,  that,  if  the  parliament  have  power  in  this 
thing,  which  I  need  not  prove,  by  shewing,  that  the  ordinary  coarse 
of  law  allows  heirs  to  be  disinherited  of  fines  and  recoveries,  and 
that  the  parliament,  in  all  ages,  has  frequently  done  it  by  making 
acts  to  alter  the  strongest  settlements,  where  equity  has  dictated  it, 
though  the  heirs  were  never,  in  any  wise,  criminal :  There,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Moor's  opinion,  ^the  people  are  bound,  in  conscience, 
to  obey  their  laws,  and  must  not  pretend  to  enquire  whether  they 
were  made  upon  j.ust  grounds^'  For  by  the  same  reason  they  nay 
pretend  that  all  other  laws  were  made  without  just  cause,  and  re. 
fuse  obedience  to  any  of  them.  And  surely  those,  that  should  do 
so,  would  be  an  excellent  loyal  party.  Grod  defend  this  aatiois 
from  such  loyalty,  as  opposes  itself  to  the  laws. 
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HETHER  the  history  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  will 
allow  so  good  and  clear  an  hereditary  right,  jure  humano^  the 
reader  will  best  judge,  by  the  short  historical  collection,  touching 
the  succession,  hereto  subjoined. 

In  the  heptarchy,  there  was  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  one  king 
tripping  up  the  heels  of  another,  as  he  had  power,  till  one  got  all. 

After  no  fixed  hereditary  right,  for  Athelstan,  the  great  king,  was 
a  bastard,  and  so  were  several  others ;  who,  by  their  courage  and 
policy,  got  the  crown;  so  that  a  law  was  made,  under  the  Saxon 
monarchy,  De  ordinatione  regum^  that  directed  the  election  of  kings, 
prohibiting  bastards  to  be  elected. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  not  king  jure  hterediiario. 

William  the  First,  called  the  Conqueror,  had  no  right  but  from 
the  people's  election. 

William  Rufus  was  elected  against  the  right  of  his  elder  brother* 

Henry  the  First  came  in  by  the  same  way. 

King  Stephen  was  elected  a  clero  6^  populoy  and  confirmed  by  the 
Pope. 

Henry  the  Second  came  in  by  consent,  yet  he  had  no  hereditary 
right,  for  his  mother  was  Hying. 

Richard  the  First  was  charged  before  God  and  man,  by  the  arclu 
bishop,  upon  his  coronation,  that  he  should  not  presume  to  take  the 
crown,  unless  he  resolved  faithfully  to  observe  the  laws. 

King  John,  his  brother,  because  his  elder  brother's  son  was  a 
foreigner,  was  elected  a  clero  Sf  populo^  and  being  divorced  from  his 
wife,  by  his  new  queen,  had  Henry  the  Third. 

Henry  the  Third  was  confirmed  and  settled  in  the  kingdom,  by  the 
general  election  of  the  people ;  and,  in  his  life.time,  the  nation  was 
sworn  to  the  succession  of  Edward  the  First,  before  he  went  to  the 
Holy.Land. 

Edward  the  First,  being  out  of  England,  by  the  consent  of  lords 
and  commons,  was  declared  king. 

Edward  the  Second,  being  misled,  and  relying  too  much  upon  hit 
fiivourites,  was  deposed,  and  his  son  was  declared  king  in  his 
life-time. 

Richard  the  Second,  for  his  €tU  government,  had  the  fate  of  the 
lecond  Edward. 
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Henry  the  Fourth  came  in  bj  electioa  of  the  people,  to  whonl 
succeeded  Henry  the  Fifth,  and  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  whose  timtf 
Richard  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  crown,,  and  an  act  of  parliament 
was  made,  that  tienry  the  Sixth  should  enjoy  the  crown  for  his 
life,  and  the  said  duke  after  him ;  after  which,  King  Henry  raised 
an  army,  by  assistance  of  the  queen  and  prince,  and,  at  Wakefield, 
In  battle  kills  the  duke,  for  which,  in  parliament,  t  Ed.  4.  they 
Were  all  by  act  of  parliament  attainted  of  treason ;  and  one  prio. 
cipal  reason  thereof  was,  for  that,  the  duke  being  declared  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry,  by  act  of  parliament,  they  had  killed  him. 

Edward  the  Fourth  enters  the  stage,  and  leaves  Edward  the  Fifth 
to  succeed,  to  whom  succeeds  Richard  the  Third,  confirmed  king 
by  act  of  parliament,  upon  two  reasons :  Firsts  that,  by  reason  of  A 
precontract  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  his  eldest 
son,  and  all  his  other  children,  were  bastards.  Secondly y  For  that 
the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  second  brother  to  Edward  ihm 
Fourth,  had  no  right,  because  the  duke  was  attainted  of  treason,  by 
a  parliament  of  Edward  the  Fourth. 

Henry  the  Seventh  comes  in,  but  had  no  title*  FirHj  becanst 
Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter  was  then  Hying.  Secondly ^  his  own 
mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  was  then  liring. 

After  him  Henry  the  Eighth  wore  the  crown,  who  could  have  no 
title  by  the  father.  In  his  time,  the  succession  of  the  crown  was 
limited  three  seyeial  times,  and  the  whole  nation  sworn  to  the  ob^ 
serrance. 

Sir  Thomas  Moor  declared,  that  the  parliament  had  a  power  td 
bind  the  succession,  and  would  subscribe  thereto* 

Edward  the  Sixth  succeeded,  but  his  mother  was  married  to  King 
Henry,  while  Catharine  of  Spain,  his  wife,  was  living. 

Queen  Mary  was  declared  a  bastard,  and,  by  virtue  of  an  act 
of  parliament  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  she  succeeded ;  which  act  being 
repealed  in  the  first  of  her  reign,  and  the  crown  being  limiled 
otherwise  by  parliament,  all  the  limitations  of  the  crown  in  Henry 
the  Eighth's  reign  were  avoided ;  so  that 

Queen  Elisabeth,  who  was  declared  a  bastard,  by  act  of  par^ 
liament,  in  Henry  the  Eighth's-  time,  and  limited  to  succeed,  ia 
another  act  in  his  time,  and  that  act  repealed  by  Queen  Mary,  became 
queen  in  the  force  of  her  own  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  her 
lawful  queen. 

The  crown  was  entailed  in  Richard  the  Second's  time;  again  ia 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth  $ 
again  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth;  again  in  the  time  of  Richard 
the  Third ;  again  in  the  time  of  Henry  Uie  Seventh ;  thrice  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

And,  upon  the  marriage  of  Queen  Mary  to  Philip  of  Spain,  both 
the  crowns  of  England  and  Spain  were  entailed;  whereby  it  was 
provided,  that,  of  the  several  children  to  be  begotten  upon  the  qneen, 
one  was  to  have  the  crown  of  England,  another  Spain,  another  the 
Low.Countries;  the  articles  of  marriage,  to  this  purpose^  wetv 
confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  Pope's  bull. 
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^  iM  It  WM  agreed,  by  the  states  ef  both  klngdoals,  and  tta 
Lo«'.Coantries ;  and^  therefore,  probiibly,  the  unlTersal  opinioo  of 
the  great  men  of  that  age,  that  kings  aad  soTereign  princes,  with  the 
tonsent  of  their  states,  had  a  power  to  alter  and  bind  the  socces^a 
of  the  crowm 
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E  find  in  holy  writ,  th&t,  in  the  Jewish  law,  it  Was  ^xpresly 
provided  by  the  supreme  legislator,  ^  That  a  bastard  should  not 
tenter  into  6\e  <!ongregation  of  the  Lord,  even  to  the  tenth  genera, 
tion :'  but  it  seems  the  unhappy  kingdom  of  France  allows  the 
bastard  himself,  not  only  to  enter  into  the  congregation,  bat  to  settle 
himself  upon  the  throne,  and  to  1}ear  it  higher  than  all  the  preceding 
kings  before  hin),  which  had  a  better  right  to  do  it,  as  being  the 
Offspring  of  kings,  and  not  the  sons  of  the  people,  the  proper  term 
the  Eloman  law  gites  to  bastards.  We  have  heard  of  the  Salick  law, 
in  force  in  that  kingdom,  for  a  great  many  ages,  by  which  the  crown 
t>f  France  cannot  fall  fr6m  the  sword  to  the  distaff;  but,  'till  the 
blessed  days  of  our  august  monarch,  we  never  had  the  happiness  to 
be  acquainted  with  a  law  or  custom,  by  vrhith  that  was  in  the  power 
of  a  Queen  of  France,  to  provide  us  an  heir  to  the  crown,  without 
the  concurrence  of  her  husband,  and  to  impose  upon  us,  for  our 
king,  a  brat  of  another  man^s  making.  All  the  reign  of  our  invincii 
ble  monarch  has  been  a  constant  series  of  wonders ;  but,  amongst 
them  all,  this  is  none  of  the  least.  That  he,  who  was,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  the  world,  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  from  his  birth  to 
the  end  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's  wars,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be,  ever  since,  no  less  than  the  son  of  Ijewis  the  Thirteenth.  After 
this,  let  no  body  call  in  question  the  commonly  supposed  fable  of  th4 
transmutation  of  Iphis  from  a  woman  to  a  man,  since  to  be  traiu 
slated  fi^om  a  bastard,  to  a  son  lawfully  begotten,  is  equally  as  dif« 
ficnlt. 

Among  a  great  many  other  quarrels  I  have  with  the  English 
nation,  this  is  One,  That  they  are  a  people  too  nice  in  believing 
tninlcles ;  and  their  haughtiness  is  such,  as  tliey  scorn,  forsooth,  to 
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bdieVe  {mposBibilities :  for  alb^H  they,  and  all  the  rest  o^  fhe  Wrlcl 
about  them,  are  firmly  persuaded,  that  the  little  bauble  Prinze  of 
Wales  was  never  of  Queen  Mary's  bearing,  much  less  of  Kfaig 
James's  begetting ;  yet,  if  these  Infidels  had  been  as  well-mitnnerly 
credulous,  as  we  in  France  have  been,  of  the  wonderful  transmuta* 
tion  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  they  needed  not  hare  made  all  this 
noise  about  the  little  impostor  infant,  but  might  have  comforted 
themselves  in  the  hopes,  that  he,  who  was  a  spurious  Prince  of 
Wales  to.day,  might  some  years  hence,  by  a  new  French  way  of 
transubstantiation,  become  a  lawfully  bq^otten  King  of  England. 
But  the  mischief  of  all  is,  these  stiffjaecked  hereticks,  ever  since  they 
fell  off  from  the  communion  of  the  holy  church,  make  bold  to  call 
in  question  all  our  miracles ;  and  such  a  one,  as  this  would  be,  I  am 
afraid  they  would  stick  at,  amongst  others. 

Good  Crod  I  how  happy  had  it  been  for  France,  yea,  for  a  great 
part  of  the  world,  that  the  French  had  been  as  great  infidels,  upon 
the  point  of  miracles,  as  the  heretick  English;  and  that  our  Lewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  hurled  out  of  France,  when  but  Dauphin  of 
Viennois,  as  the  little  mock  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  out  of  Eng. 
land,  when  scarce  well  handled  into  the  light  ?  What  dismal  ^rage. 
dies  has  our  French  impostor  caused  in  Qiristendom  ?  How  many 
cities  laid  in  ashes,  countries  ruined,  families  extinguished,  and  miU 
lions  of  lives  sacrificed  to  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  a^  bastard  ? 

The  Hugonots  of  France,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  have  most 
reason  to  he  ashamed  of  their  conduct,  with  relation  to  this  ungrate 
monster,  in  the  time  of  his  minority,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde's 
wars :  and  these  people,  who  disown  a  thousand  things  in  the  Catho. 
lick  religion,  merely  upon  the  account  of  their  being,  in  their  opinion, 
irreconcilable  to  reason,  did  strangely  contradict,  not  only  common 
fame,  but  even  reason  itself,  in  being  brought  to  think,  uiat  it  was 
possible  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  should  be  the  true  son  of  Lewis 
(he  Thirteenth,  after  near  half  a  jubilee  of  years  past  in  marriage 
betwixt  him  and  Anne  of  Austria,  his  queen,  without  the  least  hope 
of  issue,  with  all  the  concurring  signs  of  a  natural  impotency  on  his 
tide.  But  these  gentlemen  have  paid  dear  enough  for  their  opinions, 
and  have  had  sufficient  time  and  occasion  to  read  &eir  past  folly,  In 
their  present  affliction,  and  to  call  to  mind,  with  regret,  their  unac 
counteble  madness,  in  assisting  him  to  re.ascend  the  throne  of  France^ 
whom  almost  the  whole  nation,  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  the 
parliament  of  Pfeiris  had  combined  together  to  tumble  down,  and  had 
certunly  done  it,  if  the  Hugonots  had  not  turned  the  scale.  Tl^ese 
poor  Hugonots  have  had  so  many  sad  occasions  since  to  repent  their 
fault,  that  I  confess  It  is  scarce  generous  to  upbraid  the  miserable 
With  the  follies  they  cannot  now  amend,  and  which  have  brought 
«pon  them  so  many  misfortunes.  And  yet  I  must  beg  leave  to  tell 
them,  That  as  their  zeal  to  Lewis  the  Fourteenth's  unjust  interest 
-was  the  original  cause,  in  my  opinion,  of  heaven's  thus  afflicting 
tern  by  his  hands ;  so  indeed  it  was  the  true  motive  that  induced 
this  ungrate  to  ruin  them.  For  thus  it  was,  that  he  and  his  jesuitick 
eabal  reasoned  amongst  themidTef  •  If  the  Hugonots  in  the  late 
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Prince  of  Conde't  wan,  when  the  crown  was  at  stake,  were  able  to 
tarn  the  balance,  and  to  draw  Tictorjr  and  success  to  the  side  thej 
espoQsed,  which  at  that  time  was  ours :  by  the  same  parity  of  reason, 
if  the  same  Hugonots  shall  at  any  time  hereafter  be  induced  to  join 
against  us,  and  to  take  our  enemy's  part,  they  will  without  all  doubt 
turn  the  scale  on  the  other  side,  and  prove  as  dangerous  enemies  as 
formerly  they  were  friends;  and  thence,  by  a  diabolical  way  of 
reasoning,  it  was  concluded  that  it  was  the  true  interest  of  tho 
crown,  that  the  Hugonots  should  be  utterly  destroyed. 

^  By  the  way,  I  must,  though  contrary  to  my  inclination,  do  a 
piece  of  justice  to*  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  in  Tindicating  bun  from  a 
common  aspersion  cast  upon  him  bv  the  Hugonots,  and  it  is  this  t 
Over  and  abore  the  foulest  ingratitude  imaginable  (in  which  charge  I 
heartily  agree  with  them)  he  is  chargeable  with,  as  to  them  they  will 
needs  Idad  him  to  the  boot,  with  tio  less  than  perjury  and  breaich  of 
faith,  in  not  observing  the  famous  edict  of  Nantz,  which  was  granted 
to  them  by  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  and  declared  by  him  to  be,  in 
all  time  coming,  an  irrevocable  and  fundamental  constitution  of  the 
state;  which  edict,  say  they,  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  swore  at  his 
covonation  inviolably  to  observe  I  confess  this  is  a  heavy  charge  ; 
but,  to  speak  no  worse  of  the  devil  tlian  he  deserves,  in  my  opinion 
our  L«wis  le  Grand  is  not  cfaargeablo  upon  that  score,  as  not  being 
bound  to  the  observance  of  that  edict,  even  tlwngh  having  sworn  it ; 
if  we  shall  consider,  that,  by  the  express  words  of  the  edict  itself^ 
King  Henry  obliges  himself  and  his  lawful  successors  only,  that  is^ 
those  who  shall  succeed  to  the  crown  of  France  in  a  lawful  descent 
of  royal  blood.  Now  I  think  no  man  will  say,  that,  by  this  clause 
of  the  edict,  an  extraneous  person,  such  as  our  Interloper  Lewb  the 
Fourteenth,  is,  can  be  included ;  and  thensfore,  as  having  none  of 
the  royal  blood  of  France  in  his  veins,  he  cannot  be  justly  charged 
with  peijury  or  breach  of  faith,  in  not  observing  one  edict,  which  waa 
declared  and  meant  to  oblige  only  the  lawful  successocs  of  Kin^ 
Henry  the  Fourth. 

Here  I  cannot  but  relate  a  discourse  I  had  once  with  one  of  the 
fathers  of  the  Capuchin  order,  the  lerj  day  after  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nanti,  and  which  may  serve  to  answer  one  otjectioa 
naturally  arising,  from  what  I  have^said  upon  this  head.  All  Paris 
was  filled  with  the  noise  of  this  affair,  and,  in  every  corner,  both 
Papist  and  Protestant  were  reasoning  upon  it :  amongst  the  rest,  tho 
good  Capuchin  and  I  would  needs  turn  both  statesmen  and  casuists 
on  the  subject.  We  lost  betwixt  us  all  the  aignments  we  could  fall 
upon, tovindicate,  If  possible,  the  king's  so  apparently  unjust  ac* 
tion;  and,  in  the  end,  we  came  to  reason,  how  far  the  king  was 
obliged  to  the  observance  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  upon  account  of  hia 
not  being  indeed  the  lawful  successor  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  the 
granter  of  it.  But,  said  I,  <  Father,  though  I  should  agree,  that 
t  the  king  is  not  obliged  by  that  edict  at  first,  for  the  reason  wo  have 
f  named,  yet  his  posterior  swearing  to  observe  it,  makes  him  aa 
t  liable  to  th^  observance  of  it,  as  If  lie  were  reaUy  the  true  successor 
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<  to  Ikftry  the  Fourth,  and  of  the  royal  blood  of  France.*    To  dils 
the  Capuchin  retamed  me  a  very  satisfactory  answer:  *  Sir,'  says  he, 
it  seems  yoa  are  bat  little  acquainted  widi  the  casuistick  doctrine 
and  principles  of  the  Jesuits,  and  hare  not  the  happiness  to  be  ac« 
quainted  with  Father  le  Chese  the  king's  confessor,  so  well  as 
I;  and  therefore  I'll  tell  you  one  oTasion,  a  wH,  like  his,  will 
soon  find  out  to  remove  all  needless  scruples  from  the  king's 
mind,  arising  from  his  swearing  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and  it  is  thlst 
The  words  of  the  oath,  which  the  king  did  take  at  his  coronation^ 
were  these :  And  seeing  this  edict  was  declared  to  by  King  Henry 
the  Fourth,  our  grandfather  of  glorious  memory,  to  be  irrerocable^ 
and  that  his  lawiful  successors,  the  succeeding  kings  of  France, 
should  swear  the  same  at  their  coronation,  thefoie  we  do  thereby 
promise  and  swear,  faithfully  and  inviolably  to  observe  the  said 
edict  all  the  days  of  our  life-time.    Now  these  being  the  very 
words  of  the  king's  oath  (continues  the  capuchin)  how  propel 
and  easy  was  it  for  the  Reverend  Father  le  Chese,  to  tell  him, 
Sire,  you  are  not  at  all  obliged  by  this  oath,  because  it  leans  upon^ 
and  contains  in  its  very  bosom,  a  supposition,  upon  the  removal  of 
which,  the  whole  oath  itself  does  necessarily  fall,  viz*  your  ma. 
jesty's  beiBgthegrand.child  of  Henry  the  Fourth ;  which  neither  you 
yourself,  nor  no  body  else  does  believe :  so  that,  if  your  majesty 
has  sworn  an  oath,  wherein  there  is  an  express  supposition  that 
you  are  the  grand-child  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  which  you  are  not, 
the  oath  itself,  as  leaning  on  that  false  supposition,  must  necessari. 
ly  fall  with  it,  and  becomes  in  itself  void.    I  hope  yon  are  wiser, 
(concludes  the  capuchin  to  me)  but  to  think  that  Father  le  Qiese 
might  use  all  this  freedom  with  his  ignorant  bigotted  pupil,  in. 
slaved  to  his  direction,  especially  that  he  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
villainies  of  his  life,  and  in  particular  with  liis  criminal  privacies 
with  the  dauphiness.'    Thus   far  the  capuchin's  discourse  and 
mine ;  and  I  must  say,  upon  reflexion,  I  cannot  divine  an  evasion 
which  Father  le  Chese  could  have  fallen  upon  more  plausible,  to 
persuade  his  inslaved  pupil  to  revoke  the  edict  of  Nantz,  than  this 
the  capuchin  hinted  at. 

But  I  know  the  reader  will  tell  me,  what  means  all  this  pother, 
tq)on  a  mere  supposition  that  Lewis  le  Grand  is  a  bastard,  without 
making  it  appear,  or  proring  that  he  is  so  ?  I  acknowledge,  that,  of 
all  the  tasks  one  ever  ventured  upon,  that  of  proving  a  man  to  be  a 
bastard  is  the  hardest ;  for,  when  a  woman  designs  to  bring  another 
than  her  husband  to  her  bed,  she  uses  not  to  order  such  and  such 
persons  to  stand  by,  that  they  may  bear  testimony  of  her  crime ;  and 
though  some  women  may  come  tiie  length  of  inadvertency  or  impu. 
dence,  in  being  too  open  in  their  amours,  yet  when  they  have  to  do 
with  a-  gallant  that  is  concerned  in  honour,  and  obliged  by  his  chai 
lacier,  to  be  more  reserved  in  his  pleasures ;  it  is  not  to  be  imagined, 
hut  she  will  be  taught  to  play  her  part,  if  not  chastely,  yet  cautiously. 
All  the  world  knows  that  the  cardinals  of  Richlieu  and  Mazartn^ 
were  capable  of  keeping  their  own  ^crets ;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  Te^ 
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fretted,  that  thdr  amours  with  our  inTincible  mofiarch*8  mother 
were  hard  enough  to  be  concealed,  so  many  are  the  spies  about  the 
courts  of  princes. 

That  Anne  of  Austria  found  a  way  to  proride  an  hetr  to  Lewis 
the  Thirteenth,  without  putting  him  to  the  pains  of  getting  it  hin^ 
self,  will  appear  clearly  enough,  if  we  take  a  view  of  all  the  circwn. 
stances  that  meet  in  this  affair,  which,  all  taken  together,  leaTe  us 
no  room  to  doubt  of  that  queen's  concern  for  perpetuating  her 
husband's  memory  at  any  cost. 

Common  fame  was  erer  looked  upon  as  a  great  presumption  of 
the  truth  of  a  thing,  especially  if  joined  to  other  concurring  ctrcom* 
stances  ;  and  nerer  did  that  prating  goddess  extend  her  Toice  louder, 
than  in  proclaiming  to  the  world  ike  spurious  birth  of  our  august 
monarch.  Time  was,  when  she  did  not  whisper  it  in  comers,  but 
eiq^ressed  it  in  publick  pictures,  plays,  farces,  and  what  not  ?  Mo. 
desty  will  not  allow  me  to  mention  the  bawdy  shapes  of  these  two 
sorts  of  bread,  called  to  this  day  the  Queen's  Bread,  and  the  Cardi- 
nal's Bread,  sold  through  Piiris,  and  in  most  places  of  France ;  so 
that,  at  that  time,  one  could  scarce  sit  down  to  eat,  but  he  was  put 
in  mind  of  the  queen  and  the  cardinal's  amours.  It  were  in  vain  to 
enumerate  the  thousandth  part  of  the  satires  and  pasquils  on  this 
subject,  for  a  great  many  years ;  each  pen  outrylng  one  another,  in 
the  glory  of  propagating  to  posterity  the  lore  passions  of  these  two 
mighty  cardinal  ministers  of  state;  let  this  one  upon  Cardinal 
RichHeu,  affixed  on  his  palace,  serve  for  all : 

What  means  th'  ungrate  French  to  hate, 

The  only  true  support  of  state  ? 

What  greater  favour  could  there  be 

Shewn  to  the  king,  queen,  state,  all  three ; 

Than  to  provide,  by  his  unwearied  care, 

The  king  a  son,  the  queen  a  husband,  and  the  state  an  heir  ? 

Jmpotency  is  one  of  those  imperfections,  a  man  is  most  unwjlling  to 
take  with,  being  that  which  unmans  him,  and  renders  him  the  scorn 
of  his  own,  and  the  abhorrence  of  the  other  sex.  It  can  only  bo 
proved  by  presumptions  ;  and  these  are  for  tiie  most  part  reducibloi 
either  to  his  indifference  for  the  fair  sex  in  general,  or  for  his  own 
wife  in  particular ;  the  weakness  of  his  constitution,  or  his  cohabit* 
ix%g  with  a  woman  of  a  sound  body,  and  proportioned  age,  for  a  con« 
siderable  time,  without  having  any  issue  by  her.  All  these  presump. 
lions,  and  some  more  than  perhaps  decency  will  allow  me  to  name^ 
will  be  found  in  Lewis  the  Hiirteenth,  the  supposed  taOier  of  our 
suigust  monarch. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of  a  man's  inciUfference  for 
the  fair  sex,  in  general^  or  his  own  wife  in  particular,  than  when  a 
man,  in  the  heat  of  his  youth,  has  a  right  by  marriage  to  the  bed  of 
a  beautiful  and  young  princess,  has  her  constantly  in  his  view,  and 
in  his  power,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  can,  for  some  years  toge. 
tlier,  abrtain  from  those  embraces,  which  marriage  has  not  only 
niade  lawful,  but  a  duty.  And  this  unwonted  coldness,  in  }  outh,  b 
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the  more  to  be  jealoDsed,  that,  prerions  to  the  marriage,  the  man  did 
express  an  eager  impatience  to  enjoy  liis  young  bride;  for  the  snb* 
sequent  coldness  and  abstinence  does  clearly  insinuate  a  con8cious« 
ness  of  his  being  mistsken  of  himself,  and  that  iipon  trial  he  lias 
found  his  power  not  answerable  to  his  will. 

Of  all  this,  we  have  a  pretty  clear  instance  in  Lewifl|  tlie  Thirteenth. 
Upon  his  being  married  by  proxy  to  Anne  of  Austria,  Infanta  of 
Spain,  afterwands  mother  to  our  in?incible  monarch,  he  expressed 
the  greatest  eagerness  to  enjoy  her,  and,  baring  gone  the'length  of 
Bourdeaux  to  meet  her,  his  desires  rented  themsehres  in  the  follow, 
ing  letter,  sent  her  some  few  days  before  her  arriyal. 

^Madams, 
'  Since  I  cannot,  according  to  my  longing  desire,  find  myself  near 
*  you,  at  your  entry  into  my  kiugdom,  to  put  you  in  possession  of 
^  the  power  I  hate,  and  of  that  intire  affection  I  have  in  my  breast 
^  to  love  and  serre  you;  I  send  you  Luyenes,  one  of  the  most  trusty 
^  of  my  servants,  to  salute  you  in  my  name,  and  to  tell  you,  that 
^  you  are  expected  by  me  with  the  greatest  impatience,  to  offer  unto 
^  you  myself:  I  pray,  therefore,  receive  him  favounUily,  and  be« 
^  iiere  what  he  shall  tell  you,  madam,  from  your  most  dear  friend 
^  4nd  servant. 

*  LEWIS.' 


The  strain  of  this  letter  seems  to  be  warm  enough,  and  the  word, 
offer  of  himself,  is  pretty  expressive,  as  coming  from  a  young  bride* 
groom,  to  a  young  and  beautiful  bride.  Now  who  would  have 
dreamed,  but  this  skirmishing  by  letters  should  have  produced « 
6xed  battle  at  meeting?  But,  alas  {  our  youngster,  having  bedded 
his  quQpn  but  for  the  space  of  two  hours,  rises  up  from  his  nuptial 
bed,  too  late  conscious  to  himself  of  his  unfitness  fpr  the  sports  of 
Venus.  And,  albeit  he  was  in  his  queen's  company  every  day  for 
four  years  thereafter,  his  false  desires  never  led  him  once  again, 
during  all  that  time,  to  try  a  second  rencounter :  Yea,  it  was  ex.; 
pected  by  every  body,  he  should  never  have  ventured  to  bed  the 
queen  again,  if  his  favourite  Luyenes  had  not  tricked  him  into  it,  the 
Tery  night  of  his  sister's  marriage  with  the  prince  of  Piedmont. 
For,  Luyenes  finding  the  king  in  a  good  jolly  humour,  and  talking 
more  wantonly  than  ordinary,  he  grasps  him  out  of  his  bed,  in  his 
lirros,  and  throwing  ^  niglit^wn  about  him,  brings  him  nnexpecU 
edly  into  the  qneen^s  bed.  It  was  indeed  pretended,  that  the  reason 
of  this  four  years  iibstinence  was,  for  fear  the  marriage^bed  might 
hmder  the  king's  growth,  and  enervate  his  strength :  And  yet  it  is 
hard  to  believe,  that  such  a  politick  consideration  could  prevail  with 
a  man  that  had  any  boiling  blood  in  his  veins.  But  every  body  will 
be  apt,  at  the  fir$t  dash,  to  draw  this  consequence  from  it,  that 
there  was  more  in  it  of  a  winter  chilness,  than  usually  suits  witb 
youth. 

From  the  beginning  of  the.  year  1619,  to  1638,  King  Lewis  Hbm 
7hirteent|i  cpntjiiu^d  to  cphabit  with  his  queen  i  and  often  in  his 
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nelanclioly  fits,  to  which  he  was  naturally  subject,  he  would  com. 
plain  to  his  confidents,  that  he  knew  certainly  tilie  queen  would  hare 
no  children  to  him.  Upon  which  fell  out  a  remarkable  passage,  that 
serres  mightily  to  unriddle  some  difficulties  in  this  affair.  One  day 
at  Fontainebleau,  the  time  of  his  brother  Monsieur's  wars  against  him, 
being  in  a  sullen  fit,  he  began  to  regret,  to  some  few  about  him,  his 
misfortune  of  not  haying  children  of  his  own  body ;  which,  he  said, 
was  the  cause  of  Monsieur's  insolence  against  him,  and  of  his  power 
with  the  people,  as  being  presumptire  heir  of  the  crown.  Hereupon 
some  of  them  began  to  tell  him,  that,  for  reasons  of  state,  it  was 
▼ery  fit  to  procure  a  divorce  from  the  queen ;  and  that,  perhaps. 
another  wife  might  bring  him  children  to  heir  the  crown  of  France, 
and  put  Monsieur  beside  the  cushion.  But  Luyenes,  who  knew  th6 
king's  infirmity  best,  taking  him  aside,  told  him  with  his  usual 
freedom,  ^  Sire,  unless  you  resolve  to  ruin  yourself,  fbr  good  and 

*  all,  let  there  never  be  the  least  mention  made,  in  time  coming,  of  a 

*  divorce  from  the  queen ;  for,  if  any  such  thing  shall  come  to  her 
^  ears,  she  will  be  sure  to  lay  the  blame  of  b^r  barrenness  upon 
^  your  majesty ;  and  this  every  body  will  believe,  and  which  wiU 

*  render  Monsieur's  pretensions  insupportable.'  And  indeed,  it 
was  from  this  consideration,  that  the  motion  of  a  divorce  was  ever 
afterwards  laid  aside,  lest  the  queen  should  be  provoked,  to  tell  out 
the  truth,  and  thereby  Monsieur's  interest  elevated  a  pin  higher  than 
staited  with  the  king's  safety. 

Xhere  is  another  great  presumption  of  one's  Impotency,  when  a 
man  evinces  himself  to  be  indlfierent  not  only  for  his  own  wife,  but 
for  the  whole  fair  sex  in  general.  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  gave  ample 
proofs  of  this  sort  of  virtue,  if  it  be  one ;  having  been  never  seen  to 
cast  one  single  warm  glance  at  any  of  the  beauties  of  the  court, 
and  never  heard  to  utter  one  expression  that  could  be  interpreted 
amorous. 

Of  this  indifference  of  his,  for  the  fair  sex,  there  is  one  pretty 
instance,  in  an  expression  he  had  to  Monsieur  his  brother,  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  marrying  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  daughter  against 
the  king's  will.  Monsieur  having  told  him,  by  way  of  excuse,  that 
lie  ehused  to  marry  at  any  rate,  rather  than  to  live  in  whoredom ;  and 
one  of  the  two,  he  said,  his  constitution  obliged  him  to  do :  '  Brother; 
<  replies  the  king,  you,  and  I,  it  seems,  are  of  different  tempers,  for 

*  I  could  live  all  my  life  without  either  of  them.'  Here  was  a 
modest,  though  untimely  confession  of  his  indifference,  if  not  impo* 
tency ;  and  indeed  Monsieur  was  not  wanting  to  improve  it  in  his  eir. 
calar  letters,  he  wrote  to  his  partisans,  a  few  months  after,  upon  hia 
retiring  to  Brussels. 

There  is  another  story,  much  of  the  same  nature,  that  passed  be- 
twixt the  kmg  and  his  ikvourite  Luyenes,  about  the  divorce  from  the 
queen,  when  it  was  first  talked  of.  Luyenes  told  him,  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  queen's  mouth,  iiytfie  matter  of  the  divorce,  wai 
for  the  king  to  give  an  evidence,  that  her  barrenness  was  not  front 
Ilia  fiittlt,  by  trying  to  get  children  by  some  other  woman;  and,  here, 
^pon,  he  mentioned  one  of  the  handaooMSt  ladies  about  court,  as  a 
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fit  mutress  for  him.  The  king  answered  coldly  '  Af<rfr  je  vmm 
^  Msure  LuyeneSfje  ne  ionge  pas  a  ielles  ckoses;^  ^  but  I  assure  jon^ 
■ays  he,  Layenes,  I  do  not  think  upon  these  things ;'  and  so>  the  dis^i 
course  was  dropped. 

I  shall  only  name  one  other  instance  more,  of  the  king's  indifL 
ference  for  the  fair  sex,  because  it  was  so  publlck,  and  had  so  much 
of  rallery  in  it.  The  king  being  one  day  playing  at  cards  witk 
Madamoiselle  Ramboulet,  it  happened  that  the  king  alledged  upon 
ber,  she  had  dropped  a  card  on  design,  saying  he  would  have  it,  be 
where  it  will :  IIm  lady,  finding  she  was  discovered,  slipped  the  card 
into  her  breast,  saying,  ^  Sire,  I  am  assured  you  will  not  take  it  ont 
^  here.'  Which  was  true,  for  the  king  gave  oTer  any  further  search, 
wh&k  he  saw  the  card  was  in  her  bosom, 

A  great  many  attributed  this  indifieren^  of  the  king's,  for  his 
prnn  lady,  and  all  other  women,  to  the  wealcness  of  his  constitu^ 
tion  ;  and,  indeed,  he  was  of  the  tenderest  and  sickliest  imaginable, 
being,  from  his  birth,  weak  in  his  limbs,  and  asthmatick  to  his  dying^^ 
day.  The  Duke  of  Espernon,  rallying  one  day  with  the  king's 
physician,  told  him,  he  was  afraid  the  king  might  over.heat  himself, 
in  the  embraces  of  a  young  and  beautiful  queen.  The  physician, 
nodding  his  head,  answered  him,  it  must  be  a  great  hea*  that  will 
thaw  his  majesty's  ice. 

But  though  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  a  just  admirer  of  his 
own  queen,  and  of  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and  had  neither  been 
branded  with  impotency,  nor  known  to  be  of  a  weakly  constitution^ 
^hat  a  wonderful  thing  was  it,  that  what  a  man  could  not  do,  in  the 
lieat  of  his  youth,  he  should,  in  the  beginning  of  the  autumn  of  hiv 
age,  and  that  there  should  be  twenty  .three  years  betwixt  their  mar- 
riage, and  the  birth  of  their  first  child !  I  remember  the  poets  tdl 
US,  that  Jupiter,  when  he  was  to  beget  Hercules,  was  necessitated  to 
make  a  night  three  times  longer  than  the  ordioary;  so  difficult  waa 
it,  even  for  the  father  of  the  Gods,  to  beget  an  hero :  but  our  in. 
Tincible  hero  Lewis  le  Grand,  required  a  longer  time  to  be  gotten 
than  Hercules,  and  twenty  .three  years  was  little  enough  time  to 
produce  our  august  monarch.  What  a  shame  was  it  for  Cardinal 
Richelieu  to  throw  away  so  much  pains  to  no  purpose  2  And  how 
easy  had  it  been  to  have  made  the  king  a  father,  and  the  queen  a 
mother,  in  the  twentieth  part  of  that  time,  if  he  had  but  understood 
the  new  English  way  of  getting  and  bearing  children  ?  But,  it  seems^ 
the  art  of  imposing  infant  princes  was  not  then  brought  to  that 
perfection,  it  has  been  of  late ;  and  Anne  of  Austria  was  not  so  good 
a  proficient  in  the  trade,  as  Mary  of  Modena*  What  needed  tlio 
former  hare  made  herself  the  talk  of  all  France,  for  her  intrigoea 
with  her  two  cardinab  ?  It  had  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  make  her  a  mother,  without  the  trouble  of  one  lingle  throw.  A 
close  balister  about  the  bed,  and  a  conrenient  passage  at  the  head  of 
it,  with  a  wary  midwife,  and  on^  oriwo  mere  tmsty  confidents,  Koi^itr 
Itave  done  just  as  well. 

But  the  curse  of  all  was,  onr  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  was  neithev 
to  be  imposed  npon^  i(^  sndi  ^n  ^^ir%  not  (onld  be  brought  intfi 
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the  design  himself;  Ills  malice  to  his  brother, ihe  neit  heir,  thougli 
tt  war  with  him,  came  not  up  to  that  length,  as  to  dieat  him  of  the 
^one.  And,  tiiongh  Lewis  the  Thirteenth  had  been  capable  of  so 
great  a  weakness,  or  rather  madness,  his  brother  Monsieur  was  too 
much  concerned,  to  let  the  queen  impose  upon  him  one  to  exclude 
him  from  the  crown.  During  the  queen's  bigness,  Monsieur  had 
his  constant  spies  about  her,  to  watch  her  motions,  and  to  tell  him 
every  thing  that  past.  Upon  the  news  of  the  queen's  being  in 
labour.  Monsieur  was  not  out  of  the  way,  but  hastens  away  to  her 
bed-chamber ;  and  his  sedulity  and  watchfulness  was  scarce  allow* 
able  in  modesty ;  the  least  circumstance,  about  the  mother  and  child, 
did  not  escape  his  prying  curiosity,  and  the  field  of  nature  itself 
iras  laid  open  to  his  view ;  such  is  the  misfortune  of  princesses^ 
when  bearing  children,  in  prejudice  of  other  men's  rights.  Mon« 
sienr,  retiring  himself  to  his  chamber,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  as  he 
had  good  reason,  was  asked  of,  by  EspemiHi,  what  he  had  seen ; 
<  Alas  I  says  he,  I  am  sure  I  saw  it  come  out,  but,  who  the  devil 
^  put  it  in,  I  know  not.' 

Queen  Mary  of  Modena  took  a  shorter  cut,  and  a  more  modest 
inethod  of  lying-in.  She  would  neither  allow  the  princesses  con., 
cemed,  to  search  into  her  bigness,  nor  permit  any,  in  their  name, 
to  be  present  at  her  labour.  The  poor  princess  of  Denmark  wa^ 
hurried  away  to  the  bath,  upon  the  pretence  of  her  health ;  and  the 
queen  dowager  was  not  brought  in,  till  the  game  was  over.  And 
who  can  blame  a  modest  Italian,  to  be  more  reserved  In  the  secrets 
of  nature,  than  a  blunt  Spaniard  2  How  happy  was  it  for  the  first, 
that.  Instead  of  two  princesses  at  a  distance^  she  did  not  meet  with 
a  blustering  Doke  of  Orleans,  to  peep  more  narrowly  into  the 
scheme  of  her  contrivances,  and  render  her  and  her  plot  ridica* 
Ions? 

But,  to  return  to  the  happy  birth  of  our  Lewis  le  Grand,  it 
seems  all  the  endeavours  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  provide  an  heir 
for  France,  were  unsuccessful.  Whether  his  brain,  and  his  other 
parts,  were  not  of  a  piece,  or  his  prenin^  cares  of  state,  joined  to 
some  natural  impediment,  were  the  cause  of  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
it  was  reserved  for  a  person  of  a  meaner  condition,  though  of  a 
more  robust  constitution,  to  effectuate  what  this  consummate  churchy 
man  had  attempted  in  vain.  Monsieur  le  Grand,  a  gentleman  of  a 
comely  person,  and  sprightly  spirit,  and  a  courtly  genius,  was 
looked  upon  as  the  fittest  person  to  make  up  the  defects  of  an  im* 
potent  king,  and  a  wearied  favourite  cardinal.  This  carpet-knight 
^as  admitted  into  the  embraces  of  the  queen,  and,  by  her  teeming 
belly,  she  found,  within  a  few  months,  that  she  had  hit  upon  a  6jt 
stallion  to  propagate  the  royal  family  of  France. 

It  is  generally  thought,  this  gentleman  vras  not  so  much  the 
queen^  own  choice,  as  that  of  Richelieu;  and  that  this  refined 
piinister  persuaded  the  queen  to  entertain  Monsieur  le  Grand  for  her 
gpUant,  out  of  a  mere  principle  of  state,  as  being  more  likely  to 
fsake  the  queen  a  mother,  than  he  himself  was.  And  this  is  the 
fUtlier  believed,  thi^t  it  is  generally  known,  thi^t,  ii^mediately  afteif 
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Uie  qneen  ws  femid  to  be  with  child,  Monsieur  1e  Grand  wa9 
dismissed  tiie  court,  upon  the  honourable  pretence  of  being  made 
Lientenant^riodnal  of  Prorence,  the  wily  cardinal  fearuig  his  intU 
inacjr  with  the  queen  might  prejudice  him  in  her  farour ;  and,  in. 
deed,  after  this  job  was  done,  the  cardinal  had  no  mor^  use  for  him, 
as  the  sequel  made  it  too  evident 

Pliny  tell  us  a  Story  of  the  wolf,  That  he  ner er  sees  his  sire, 
because,  says  he,  he  is  murdered  by  the  rest  of  the  wolves,  out  of 
envy,  that  he  was  preferred  by  the  she^wolf  before  them.  The  same 
fate  had  the  father  of  this  rapacious  creature,  Lewis  the  fourteenth ; 
for,  l)eing  noosed  into  the  conspiracy  of  Monsieur  de  Monmorency^ 
he  was  l^headed  at  Tholouse,  by  the  Girdtnal's  express  command ; 
who  was  unwilling  the  queen  should  have  an  abler  gallant,  dian 
hunself,  for  the  future. 

I  cannot  but  regret  the  fate  of  this  poor  gentleman,  in  being  first 
broughttothebed^  a  queen,  and  thereafter  in  having  his  head  chopped 
off,  merely  that  he  might  not  tell  tales,  or  give  any  jealousy  to  his 
rival,  in  the  queen's  favour :  yet  I  judge  him  luippy  in  this,  that  he 
did  not  live  to  see  the  monster  he  had  begotten. 

There  happened  a  memorable  passage  at  his  death,  which  was  this. 
Being  all  along,  after  his  condemnation,  laid  asleep  with  an  assurance 
of  a  pardon,  even  upon  the  scaffold,  to  the  end  he  mi^t  not  discover 
any  of  his  criminal  secrecies  with  the  queen ;  at  last,  being  desired 
to  lay  down  his  head,  for  the  blow,  lie  came  io  understand,  too  hite^ 
that  he  was  cheated  out  of  his  life  ;  and  just  when  he  was  beginning 
to  express  himself  in  these  words :  ^  O !  la  vanlte  d'estre  alme  d^une 
^  feme  cruele.  Sec*  ^  O !  the  vanity  of  being  loved  by  a  woman 
cruel,  and  devoted  to  the  villainous  councils  of  a  church.man.'  Here 
the  fatal  axe  did  put  an  end  to  the  sentence,  and  to  his  life  together. 
.  This  end  had  Monsieur  le  Grand,  father  of  our  august  monarch : 
and  it  is  but  just,  his  son  should  bear  the  name  of  le  Grand,  not  as 
an  epithet,  but  as  the  simame  of  his  father,  le  Grand,  by  way  of 
epithet,  being  never  his  due.  And  thus  vras  Cardinal  Richelieu 
revenged  upon  him,  for  being  a  fitter  and  abler  gallant  to  the  queen, 
than  himself,  tho'  at  first  he  was  not  only  the  privado,  but  the  first 
encourager  of  their  amours. 

When  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  cannot  but  mention  a  droll  sort  of 
letter,  written  about  that  time  by  Monsieur  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain, 
his  brother*in-law,  from  Brussels,  which  was  afterwards  found 
among  the  Duke  of  Lorrain's  papers,  taken  at  St  Miduiel,  which 
was  to  this  purpose :  ^  Your  highness  accuses  me  unjustly,  for  not 
^  obtaining  from  Monsieur  le  Grand,  when  he  vras  with  me,  a  decliu 
^  ration  of  his  privacies  with  the  queen ;  which  you  say,  would  have 
<  mightily  furthered  my  a£Urs ;  but.  Sir,  though  Monsieur  le  Grand^ 
^  at  some  certain  times,  out  of  a  transport  of  fury  against  the  queen, 
^  for  her  unkindness,  as  he  termed  it,  would  confess  to  me  tlie 
(  whole  secrets  past  betwixt  the  queen  and  him ;  yet  the  very  next 
^  moment,  he  would  pass  from  all  he  had  said,  and  affirm,  that  what 
^  he  spoke  formerly  was  but  in  jest.  One  night,  when  we  were 
^  speaking  of  retiring  from  court,  I  brought  Urn  to  promise^  that 
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^  he  shovld  wait  on  me  the  next  morning,  to  gire  an  ample  declanu 

*  lion  of  what  I  sought  of  him;  but  he  dianged  his  mind  that  Terj 
^  n^ht,  and  told  me  the  next  day,  that  he  wonld  do  it  some  other 

*  time,  when  onr  affairs  were  better  ripened.  Being  astonished  at 
^  this  sodden  change,  I  found  by  inquiry,  that  the  cardinal  had  sent 

*  for  him  that  very  night,  and  that  he  was  in  his  prlTy-chamber 
^  abore  an  hour  together ;  and  what  past  betwixt  them  two,  I  can* 

*  not  dhrine,  but  by  the  event  Notwithstanding  of  all  this,'  con. 
eludes  Monsieur's  letter,  '  I  cannot  think  but  &is  unfortunate  has 
^  left  some  such  declaration  in  the  hands  of  some  of  his  friends, 
^  which  if  it  could  be  fallen  upon,  would  mightily  conduce  to  the 
^  good  of  our  aflBiirs,  &c.' 

In  tills  letter,  we  see  Monsieur  asserts  plainly,  that  Monsieur  le 
Grand  confessed  to  him  his  privacies  with  the  queen,  and  had  pro. 
mised  in  his  angry  fits,  to  declare  them  under  his  hand ;  though  I 
must  say,  it  was  not  generous  on  his  part,  let  the  queen's  ingratitude* 
lo  him  be  what  it  will ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  taking 
tent  of  this  ai&ir  hastened  his  ruin.  It  seems  Madamoiselle,  who 
is  yet  alive,  daughter  to  Monsieur,  was  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  this 
intrigue ;  and  that  her  father  had  told  her,  how  little  right  Lewis 
XIV.  had  to  the  crown ;  since  a  great  many  years  after,  at  the 
liarricado  of  Fkris,  this  princess  went  in  person  to  tiie  Bastlle,  and 
with  her  own  hand,  fired  the  first  gun,  against  the  king's  forces, 
with  this  expression,  ^  I  know  of  no  right  he  has  here.' 

If  likeness  be  a  sign  of  a  near  relation,  never  were  there  two 
faces  liker  to  one  another,  than  these  of  our  invincible  monarch,  and 
Monsieur  le  Grand.  And  I  must  acknowledge  tiie  wisdom  of  the 
queen,  in  causing  Monsieur  le  Yisme,  her  painter,  to  call  in  Ml  (he 
pictures  of  Monsieur  le  Grand,  that  he  could  possibly  get  into  hia 
liands,  when  she  found  her  son  betrayed  his  true  &ther  by  his  phy. 
sicupiomy ;  for  those,  who  have  seen  both  the  originals,  will  say, 
there  was  need  of  all  this  caution. 

Tiius  the  Girdinal  Richelieu  had  the  honour  of  being  a  gallant  to 
a  queen,  and,  upon  trial  of  his  own  want  of  a  prolifick  quality,  had 
the  goodness  to  provide  another  better  qualified  than  himself.  Not* 
withstanding  of  this  obligation  the  nation  has  to  him,  I  cannot  fpr. 
give  his  insolence  in  ordering  these  words  to  be  engraven  in  capital 
letters,  upon  the  pedestal  of  Lewis  XIII's  statue,  in  the  palace 
royal,  ^  Cardinalis  Richlieus  eoa^uior  9uus  in  omnibus  suis  negotiis:* 
^  The  Qardinal  Richelieu,  his  helper  in  all  his  affairs ;'  as  if  it  had  not 
been  enough  to  have  cuckolded  his  master,  without  erecting  him  a 
f  tatue,  merely  to  tell  the  world  that  he  did  so. 

As  similitude  in  faces  is  often  a  sign  of  a  relation  in  blood,  so  the 
likeness  of  condition  is  as  often  an  incentive  to  love,  and  the  motive 
to  friendship.  Let  no-body  therefore  blame  Lewis  the  Great,  for 
patronising  the  little  Prince  of  Wales ;  it  is  but  reasonable  the 
great  bastard  should  protect  the  little  one,  and  endeavour  to  set 
Upon  the  English  throne  just  such  a  creature  as  is  already  upon  tlie 
JPfirach  one. 

It  is  just  with  our  great  bastard,  as  with  the  fox  in  the  fable,  who 
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liad  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  tail ;  he  would  needs  persuade  his 
Beighbonrs  to  cut  off  theirs,  that  hereby  he  mi^t  hide  his  own 
infinnity.  It  is  certain  Lewis  the  Fourteenth  would  be  content  tint 
all  the  scepters  of  Christendom  were  only  swayed  by  bastards,  that 
his  own  spuriousness  might  be  the  less  taken  notice  of.  And  if  it 
be  true,  that  some  lawyers  affirm  of  the  old  law  of  Normandy,  that 
by  it  bastards  did  exclude  the  lawfully  begotten  ;  no  body  has 
reason  to  exclaim  against  Lewis  le  Grand's  snccession  to.  the  crown 
of  France,  since  he  is  a  Norman  by  birth,  as  bom  at  St.  Germain  en 
Lye,  the  hithermost  town  of  that  province. 

Methinks  I  hear  the  little  Prince  of  Wales,  or  rather  his  true 
parents,  exclaiming  against  me  heavily,  for  calling  him  so  often  a 
bastard,  and  thus  pleading  against  the  injustice  of  my  pen  :  ^  What 
devil  must  inspire  a  man  to  call  one  a  bastard,  that  is  really  begotten 
^  in  lawful  wedlock ;  and  though  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
f  brought  into  Queen  Mary's  bed,  by  a  skilful  midwife,  to  be  there 
^  owned  for  her  own  son,  yet  all  tlits  makes  him  not  a  bastard  :  and 
^  pray  who  would  have  refused  to  lend  their  son  to  the  heir  of  three 
^  crowns?'  I  confess  there  is  reason  in  all  this;. and  I  am  very 
inclinable  to  excuse  both  the  little  impostor  and  his  parents,  since 
few  would  have  refused  such  an  offer ;  and  I  oblige  myself,  that  if 
ever  I  happen  to  be  in  England,  when  the  gentleman  comes  to  he 
king,  I  sliiill  beg  his  pardon  for  giving  him  a  name  he  deserves  not. 
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BniEFLF  DISCOURSED  IN  THREE  QUESTIONS. 

BY   WILLIAM    ALLEN. 

And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was  quiet, 
after  that  tiiey  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.  2  Chron*. 
xxui.  21. 

^ow  after  the  time  that  Amaziah  did  turn  away  from  following  tlie 
Lord,  they  made  a  conspiracy  against  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  he 
fled  to  I^chish ;  but  they  sent  to  Lachish  after  him,  and  slew  him 
there,    2  Ckron.  zxv.  £7. 

fleprinted  in  the  year  1680.     Quarto,  containing  thirty  pages. 

To  his  Highness  Oliver  CromweiL 
May  it  please  your  Highness, 


H 


.OW  I  have  spent  some  hours  of  the  leisure,  your  highness  hath 
been  pleased  to  give  me,  this  following  paper  will  give  your  highness 
an  account ;  how  you  will  please  to  interpret  it,  I  cannot  tell ;  but 
I  can,  with  confidence,  say^  my  intention  in  it,  is  to  procure  your 
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higliiiess  that  justice  no  body  yet  does  you,  and  to  let  thd  people  see, 
tlie  longer  they  defer  it,  the  greater  injury  they  do  both  themseWei 
and  you.  To  your  highness  justly  belong  the  honours  of  dying  for 
the  people,  and  it  cannot  chuse  but  be  an  unspeakable  consolation 
to  you,  in  the  last  moments  of  your  life,  to  consider,  with  how  much 
benefit  to  the  world  you  are  like  to  leaye  it.  It  is  then  only,  my 
lord,  the  titles  you  now  usurp,  will  be  truly  yours ;  you  will  then 
be,  indeed,  the  deliverer  of  your  country,  and  free  it  from  a  bondage| 
little  inferior  to  that  from  which  Moses  delivered  his.  You  will  then  be 
that  true  reformer,  which  yon  would  now  be  thought;  religion  shall 
then  be  restored,  liberty  asserted,  and  parliaments  hare  those  prl» 
Tlleges  they  have  fought  for.  We  shall  then  hope,  that  other  lawa 
will  have  place,  besides  those  of  the  sword,  and  that  justice  shall  be 
otherwise  defined,  than  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  strongest ;  and 
we  shall  then  hope,  men  will  keep  oaths  again,  and  not  have  the 
necessity  of  being  false  and  perfidious,  to  preserve  themselves,  and 
be  like  their  rulers.  All  this  we  hope  from  your  highness's  happy 
expiration,  who  are  the  true  father  of  your  country ;  for,  while  you 
live,  we  can  call  nothing  ours,  and  it  is  from  your  death  that  we 
hope  for  our  inheritances.  Let  this  consideration  arm  and  fortify 
your  highness's  mind  against  the  fears  of  death,  and  the  terrors  of 
your  evil  conscience,  that  the  good  you  will  do,  by  your  death,  will 
aomewhat  balance  the  evils  of  your  life.  And  if,  in  the  black  cata* 
logue  of  high  malefactors,  few  can  be  found  that  have  lived  more  to 
the  affliction  and  disturbance  of  mankind,  than  your  highness  hath 
done;  yet  your  greatest  enemies  will  not  deny,  but  there  are  like, 
wise  as  few  that  Imve  expired  more  to  the  universal  benefit  of 
mankind,  than  your  highness  is  like  to  do.  To  hasten  this  great 
good  is  the  chief  end  of  my  writing  this  paper ;  and,  if  it  have  the 
•ifects  I  hope  it  will,  your  highness  will  quickly  be  out  of  the  reach 
of  men's  malice,  and  your  enemies  will  only  be  able  to  wound  you 
in  your  memory,  which  strokes  you  will  not  feel.  That  your  high- 
ness may  be  speedily  in  this  secarity,  is  the  universal  wish  of  your 
grateful  counU'y  ;  this  is  the  desire  and  prayer  of  the  good  and  of 
the  bad,  and,  it  may  be,  is  the  only  thing  wherein  all  sects  and  factions 
do  agree  in  their  devotions,  and  is  our  only  common  prayer.  But, 
amongst  all  that  put  in  their  requests  and  supplications,  for  youv 
highness's  speedy  deliverance  from  all  earthly  troubles,  none  is  more 
assiduous,  nor  more  fervent,  than  he,  that,  with  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  hath  the  honour  to  be,  may  it  please  your  highness, 

Tonr  Highness's  present  slave  and  vassal, 

W.  A. 

To  aU  thon  Offieert  andSoldien  oj  ihn  Army^  thai  remember 

their  Engagemenis^  and  dare  be  honeit 

I  Heabtilt  wish,  for  England's  sake,  that  your  number  may  bf 
far  greater,  than  I  fear  it  is ;  and  that  his  highness's  frequent  pur. 
gations  may  have  left  any  amongst  you,  that^  by  these  characters^ 
are  concerned  in  this  dedication.    That  I,  aiul  all  men,  have  reason 
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to  make  this  a  doubt,  your  own  actions,  as  well  as  yonr  tame  nuL 
ferings,  do  bat  too  plainly  manifest  For  yoa,  that  were  the 
champions  of  oar  liberty,  and  to  that  purpose  were  raised,  are  not 
you  become  the  instruments  of  our  slayery  ?  And  your  hands,  that 
the  people  employed  to  take  off  the  yoke  from  our  necks,  are  not 
those  the  yery  hands  that  now  do  put  it  on  2  Do  you  remember,  that 
you  were  raised  to  defend  the  priYileges  of  parliament,  and  have 
sworn  to  do  it ;  and  will  you  be  employed  to  force  elections,  and 
dissolre  parliaments,  because  they  will  not  establish  the  tyrant's 
iniquity,  and  our  slavery,  by  a  law  ?  I  beseech  yon,  think  upon  what 
you  have  promised,  and  what  you  do ;  and  ^ve  not  posterity,  as 
well  as  your  own  generation,  the  occasion  to  mention  your  name 
with  infamy,  and  to  curse  that  unfortunate  valour  and  success  of 
yours,  that  only  hath  gained  victories,  as  you  use  them,  against  the 
commonwealth.  Could  ever  England  have  thought  to  have  seen  thai 
army,  that  was  never  mentioned  without  the  titles  of  religious, 
zealous,  faithful,  courageous,  the  fence  of  her  liberty  at  home,  the 
terror  of  her  enemies  abroad,  become  her  jailers  ?  Not  her  guard, 
but  her  oppressors  ?  Not  her  soldiers,  but  a  tyrant's  executioners^ 
drawing  to  blocks  and  gibbets  all  that  dare  be  honester  than  them. 
selves  ?  This  you  do,  and  this  you  are ;  nor  can  you  ever  redeem 
your  own  honour,  the  trust  and  love  of  your  country,  the  estimatioa 
pf  brave  men,  or  the  prayers  of  good,  if  you  let  not,  speedily,  the 
world  see  you  have  been  deceived ;  which  they  will  only  then  believe, 
when  they  see  your  vengeance  upon  his  faithless  head  that  did  it« 
This,  if  you  defer  too  long  to  do,  you  will  find  too  late  to  attempt, 
ai»d  your  repentance  will  neither  vindicate  you,  nor  help  us.  To 
let  you  see  you  may  do  this,  as  a  iavrful  action,  and  to  persuade  ypu 
to  it,  as  a  glorious  one,  is  the  principal  intent  of  this  following 
paper :  which,  whatever  effects  it  hath  upon  you,  I  shall  not  ujbm 
soltttely  fail  of  my  ends;  for,  if  it  excites  not  your  virtue  and 
courage,  it  will  yet  exprobrate  your  cowardice  and  baseness.  This 
is  from  one  that  was  once  amongst  you,  and  will  be  so  again,  when 
you  dare  be  as  you  were. 

< 

It  is  not  any  ambition  to  be  in  print,  when  so  few  spare  paper  and 
the  press,  nor  any  instigations  of  private  revenge  or  malice  (though 
few,  that  dare  be  honest,  now  vmnt  their  causes)  that  have  prevailed 
with  me  to  make  myself  the  author  of  a  pamphlet,  and  to  disturb 
that  quiet,  which,  at  present,  I  enjoy,  by  his  highnesses  great  favour 
and  injustice.  Nor  am  I  ignorant,  to  how  little  purpose  I  shall 
employ  that  time  and  pains,  which  I  shall  bestow  upon  this  paper. 
For  to  think,  that  any  reasons  or  persuasions  of  mine,  or  convicUona 
of  their  own,  shall  draw  men  from  any  thing,  wherein  they  sea 
profit  or  security,  or  to  any  thing,  wherein  they  fear  loss,  or  see 
danger,  is  to  have  a  better  opinion,  both  of  myself  and  them,  than 
either  of  us  both  deserve. 

Besides,  the  subject  itself  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  am  not  only  to 
expect  danger  from  ill  men,  but  censure  and  disallowance  from 
many  that  are  good.   For  these  oplttionS|  only  looked  upoui  not 
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looked  into  (whlcli  all  hare  not  eyes  for)  will  appear  bldodjr  and 
cmel;  and  these  compellations  I  must  expect  from  those  that  hare  a 
ceal,  but  not  accordii^  to  knowledge.  If,  therefore.  I  hfid  considered 
myself,  I  had  spared  whaterer  this  is  of  pains,  ana  not  distasted  so 
many,  to  please  so  few,  as  are,  in  mankind,  Ae  honest  and  the  wise« 
Bat,  at  sttch  a  time  as  this,  when  God  is  not  only  exercising  as  with 
a  nsnal  and  common  calamity,  of  letting  ns  fall  into  slaTery,  that 
nsed  oar  liberty  so  ill;  but  is  pleased  so  far  to.  blind  our  under. 
standings,  and  to  debase  oar  spirits,  as  to  suifer  us  to  court  our 
bondage,  and  to  place  it  amongst  the  requests  we  put  up  to  him.  In. 
dignation  makes  a  man  break  that  silence,  that  prudence  would  per. 
suade  him  to  use ;  if  not  to  work  upon  other  men's  minds,  yet  to 
case  his  own. 

A  late  pamphlet  tells  us  of  a  great  design,  discovered  agMnst  the 
person  of  his  highness,  and  of  the  parliament's  coming  (for  so  does 
that  junto  profane  thi^t  name)  to  congratulate,  with  his  highness, 
his  happy  delirerance  from  that  wicked  and  bloody  attempt.  Besides 
this,  that  they  have  ordered  that  God  Almighty  shall  be  mocked  with 
a  day  of  thanksgiving,  as  I  think  the  world  is  with  the  plot,  and 
that  tiie  people  shidl  gire  publick  thanks  for  the  publick  calamity,  that 
God  is  yet  pleased  to  continue  his  judgments  upon  them,  and  to 
frustrate  all  means  that  are  used  for  their  deliTerance.  Certainly, 
none  will  now  deny,  that  the  English  are  a  very  thankful  people. 
Bot,  I  think,  if  we  had  read  in  Scripture,  that  the  Israelites  had 
cried  unto  the  Lord,  not  for  their  own  defirerence,  but  the  preser- 
fadon  of  tiieir  tasluaasters;  and  that  they  had  thanked  God,  with 
solemnity,  that  Pharaoh  was  yet  living,  and  that  there  were  still 
great  hopes  of  the  daily  increase  of  the  number  of  their  bricks : 
Though  that  people  did  so  many  things,  not  only  impiously  and 
prop^nely,  but  ridiculously  and  absurdly;  yet,  certainly,  they  did 
nothing,  we  should  more  hare  wondered  at,  than  to  have  found  them 
ceremoniously  thankful  to  God  for  plagues,  that  were  commonly  so 
bratbbly  unthankful  for  mercies ;  and  we  should  have  thought,  that 
Moses  had  done  them  a  great  deal  of  wrong,  if  he  had  not  suffered 
them  to  enjoy  their  slavery,  and  left  them  to  their  tasks  and 
garlick. 

I  can,  with  justice  say,  my  principal  intention,  in  this  paper,  is 
not  to  declaim  against  my  lord  protector,  or  his  accomplices ;  for^ 
were  it  not  more  to  justify  others,  than  accuse  them,  I  should  think 
their  own  actions*  did  tiiat  work  sufficiently,  and  I  should  not  tako 
pains  to  tell  the  world  what  they  knew  b^re.  My  design  b,  to 
examine  whether  if  there  hath  been  such  a  plot  as  we  hear  of,  and 
that  it  was  contrived  by  Mr.  Sindercombe,  against  my  lord,  protector, 
and  not  by  my  lord  protector,  against  Mr.  Sindercombe,  which  is 
doabtful,  whe^er  it  deserves  those  epithets,  Mr.  Speaker  is  pleased 
to  give  it,  of  bloody,  wicked,  and  proceeding  from  the  prince  of 
darkness.  I  know  very  well,  how  uncapable  the  vulgar  are  of  con. 
sidering  wliat  is  extraordinary  and  singular  in  every  case,  and  tiiat 
they  judge  of  things,  and  name  them,  by  their  exterior  appearances, 
wkhont  peoetitting  at  all  into  their  causes  or  natures    Au^  wltho 
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doubt)  when  i^uj  hear  the  protector  wei  to  be  killed,  th^y  ttrik 
conclude,  a  man  was  to  be  murdered,  not  a  malefiu^r  pnniihed| 
for  they  think,  the  formalities  do  always  make  the  things  thenu 
selves ;  and  t^t  it  is  the  judge  and  the  cryer  that  makes  the  justice, 
tod  the  jail  the  criminals  And,  therefore,  when  they  read,  in  the 
pamphlet,  Mr*  Speaker^s  speech,  they  certainly  think,  he  gives  these 
plotters  their  right  titles ;  and,  as  readily  as  a  hig^  court  of  justice^ 
they  C4>ndemn  them,  without  ever  examining  whether  they  would  have 
killed  a  magistrate,  or  destroyed  a  tyrant,  over  whom  every  man  is 
naturally  a  judge,  and  an  executioner,  and  whom  the  laws  of  God, 
of  nature,  and  of  nations,  expose,  like  beasts  of  prey,  to  be  destroyed 
as  they  are  met. 

That  I  may  be  as  plain  as  I  can,  I  shall,  first,  make  it  a  question, 
which,  Indeed,  Is  none,  whether  my  lord  protector  be  a  tyrant,  or 
not?  Secondly,  if  he  be,  whether  it  is  lawful  to  do  justice  upon  hiai) 
without  solemnity,  that  is,  to  kill  him?  Thirdly,  if  it  be  lawful ^ 
whether  it  is  likely  to  prove  profitable  or  noxious  to  the  coniaon« 
wealth? 

Hie  civil  law  makes  tyrants  of  two  sorts ;  tyrantiui  sine  tUuio^ 
and  t^annus  exercUio :  the  one  called  a  tyrant,  because  he  hath  no 
right  to  govern;  the  other,  because  he  governs  tyreanically.  We 
will  briefly  discourse  of  them  both,  and  see  whether  the  pro* 
tector  may  not,  with  great  justice,  put  in  his  oliiin  to  both 
titles. 

We  shall  sufficiently  demonstrate  who  they  are  that  have  not  a 
right  to  govern,  if  we  shew  who  they  are  that  have,  Itnd  what  it  is 
that  makes  the  power  just,  which  thoee^  that  rule,  have  oviv  the  na^ 
tural  liberty  of  other  men.  To  fathers,  withhi  their  private  fiimilies| 
nature  hath  given  a  supreme  power.  Every  man,  says  Aristotle,  of 
right  governs  his  wife  and  children ;  and  this  power  was  necessarily 
exercised,  every  where,  whilst  fiunllies  lived  dispersed,  before  the 
constitutions  of  commonwealths ;  and,  in  many  pUices,  Is  continued 
after,  as  appears  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  the  most  ancient  of  those 
of  Rome.  And,  indeed,  as  by  the  laws  of  Gk>d,  and  natare,  the  care« 
defence,  andnnippoft  of  the  family  lies  npon  every,  man  whose  it  i8| 
so,  by  die  same  law,  there  is  due  unto  every  man  from  his  family,  a 
subjection  and  obedience,  in  compensation  of  that  support.  But,  se^ 
veral  families  uniting  themselves  together,  to  make  up  one  body  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  being  independent  one  of  another,  without  any 
natttrtd  superiority  et  obligation,  nothing  can  introduce,  amongst 
them,  a  disparity  of  rule  and-  subjection,  bat  some  power  that  i^ 
over  them,  which  pow6r  none  can  pretend  to  have,  but  God  and 
themselves:  Wherefore  all  power,  which  is  lawfully  exercised  over 
such  a  society  of  men,  which,  from  die  end  of  its  Institation,  w% 
call  a  commonwealth,  mudt  necessarily  be  derived,  either  frimi  ihm 
i^ppdntment  of  God  Almighty,  who  is  supreme  Lord  of  all  and 
every  part,  or  from  the  consent  of  the  society  itself,  who  have  tlie 
next  power  to  his,  of  disposing  of  their  own  liberty^  as  they  ahnllf 
think  fit,  for  their  own  food.  This  power  God  hath  given  to  societies 
of  BMn,  as  well  as  he  gate  k  to  partlcoter  personsj  and  when  he  Wtfr 
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llsipoCte  not  his  own  authority,  and  appoints  not  himself  who  sludl 
be  his  Tice^^rents,  and  rule  under  him,  he  leaves  it  to  none,  but  the 
people  themselves,  to  make  the  election,  whose  benefit  is  the  end  of 
pill  goremment.  Nay,  when  he  himself  hath  been  pleased  to  appoint 
rulers  for  that  people,  which  he  was  pleased  particularly  to  own,  he 
flsany  times  made  the  choice,  but  left  the  confirmation  and  ratification 
of  that  choice  to  the  people  themselves.  So  Saul  was  chosen  by  God^ 
and  anointed  king  by  his  prophet,  but  made  king  by  all  the  people 
of  GilgaU  DsTtd  was  anointed  king  by  the  same  prophet;  but  wa$ 
aflerwards,  after  Saul*s  death,  confintfed  by  the  people  of  Jodah^ 
and,  seven  years  after,  by  the  elders  of  Israel,  the  people's  deputielL 
at  Hebron.  And  it  is  observable,  that,  though  they  knew  that  Divid 
was  appointed  king  by  Grod,  and  anointed  by  his  prophet,  yet  they 
likewise  knew,  that  God  allowed  to  themselves,  not  only  his  confirm 
mation,  but  likewise  the  limitation  of  his  power ;  for,'  before  hb  in. 
auguration,  they  made  a  league  with  him ;  that  is,  obliged  him,  b]r 
compact,  to  the  peiformance  of  such  conditions,  as  they  thought  net. 
cessary  for  the  securing  their  liberty.  Nor  is  it  less  remarkable^ 
that,  when  God  gives  directions  to  his  people,  concerning  their  govenu 
nient,'he  plainly  leaves  the  form  to  themselves;  for  he  says  not. 
when  thou  shalt  have  come  into  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God 
gives  thee,  Status  tuper  te  regem  ;  but  ft*  dixeriij  itatuam,  God 
says  not,  thou  shalt  appoint  a  king  over  thee:  But,  if  thou  shalt 
say,  I  will  appoint*  leaving  it  to  their  choice,  whether  they  woiild 
aty  so  or  no.  And  it-  is  plain,  in  that  place,  that  God  gives  the 
people  the  choice  of  their  king,  for  he  there  iiistnlcts  them  whom 
they  shall  choose,  e  medio  fratrum  tuorwnj  one  out  of  the  midst  of 
diy  brethren ;  much  more  might  we  say,  if  it  were  a  less  manifest 
truth,  that  all  just  power  of  government  u  founded  upon  these  two 
iMtses,  of  Grod's  immediate  command,  or  the  people's  consent.  And 
Aerefore,  whosoever  arrogates  to  himself  that  power,  or  any  part  of 
it,  that  cannot  produce  one  of  those  two  titles^  is  not  a  ruler,  but 
an  invader ;  and  those,  that  are  subject  to  that  power,  are  not  gover* 
Ded, '  but  oppressed. 

This  being  considered,  have  not  the  people  of  England  mndi  rea* 
son  to  ask  the  protector  this  question,  Quii  eomiUuit  te  virum  prium 
dpem  ^judieem  eupernoi  9  ^  MTho  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  jud^  over 
as  ?  If  God  made  thee,  make  it  manifest  to  us ;  if  the  people,  whero 
dHd  w")  meet  to  do  it?  Who  took  our  subscriptions  ?  To  whom  depn^ 
ted  we  oar  authority?  And  when  and  where  did  those  deputies  mako 
tlie  choice?  Sure  these  interrogatidns  are  very  natural,  and,  I  beliefe^ 
would^much  trouble  his  highness,  hisoovncU,  and  his  junto,  to  an., 
awer.  In  a  word,  that  I  mny  not  tire  my  reader  (who  will  not  want 
proofs  for  what  I  jay,  if  he  wants  not  memory)  if  to  change  tho 
fovemment  without  the  people's  consent:  if  to  dissolve  their  repre. 
aentatives  by  force,  and  disannul  their  acts :  if  to  give  the  name  of 
the  people's  representatives  to  confederates  of  his  own,  that  he  mav 
«stablith  iniquity  by  a  kw :  if  to  take  away  men's  lives,  ont  of  all 
course  of  law,  by  certain  murderers  of  his  own  appointm^t  whom 
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bj  his  dwn  power,  to  impose  upon  the  people  what  faxes  he  pleases; 
and  to  maintain  all  this  by  force  of  arms :  if,  I  say,  all  this  doei 
make  a  tyrant,  his  own  impudence  cannot  deny,  but  he  is  as  com. 
pleat  a  one,  as  eyer  hath  been,  since  there  have  been  societies  of  men. 
He  that  hath  done,  and  does  all  this,  is  the  person  for  whose  preser. 
Tation  the  people  of  England  must  pray ;  but,  certainly,  if  they 
do,  it  is  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  old  woman  of  Syracuse  prayed 
for  the  long  life  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  lest  the  doTil  should  come 
next. 

Now,  if,  instead  of  God's  command,  or  the  people's  consent^ 
his  highness  hath*  no  other  title  but  force  and  fraud,  which  ii 
to  want  all  title :  and  if  to  Tiolate  all  laws,  and  propose  none  to 
Tule  by,  but  those  of  his  own  will,  be  to  exercise  that  tyranny 
he  ha^  usurped,  and  to  make  his  administration  conformable 
to  his  chiim;  then  the  first  question  we  proposed  is  a  question  no 
longer. 

.  But  before  we  come  to  the  second,  seeing  things  are  more  easUy 
perceired  and  found  by  the-  description  of  their  exterior  accidents 
and  qualities,  than  the  defining  tlieir  essences:  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  see,  whether  his  highness  hath  not  as  well  the  outward  marks  and 
characters  by  which  tyrants  are  known,  as  he  hath  their  nature  and 
essential  properties :  whether  he  hath  not  the  skin  of  the  lion,  and 
tail  of  the  fox,  as  well  as  he  hath  the  yiolenoe  of  the  one,  and  de« 
celt  of  the  other  ?  Now,  in  this  delineation  which  I  intend  to  make 
of  a  tyrant,  all  the  lineaments,  all  the  colours  will  be  found  so  na. 
tnrally  to  correspond  with  the  life,  that  it  cannot  but  be  doubted, 
whether  his  highness  be  the  original  or  the  copy ;  whether  I  have, 
in  drawing  the  tyrant,  represented  him;  or  in  representing  him 
expressed  a  tyrant :  and  therefore,  lest  I  should  be  suspected  to  deal 
tinsincerely  with  his  highness,  and  not  to  have  applied  these  following 
characters,  bnt  made  thera,  I  shall  not  give  you  any  of  my  own  stamp, 
ing,  but  such  as  I  find  in  Platoy  Aristotle,  Tacitus,  and  hb  highness's 
•wn  evangelist,  Machiavel. 

1.  Almost  all  tyrants  hate  been  first  captains  and  generals  for 
the  people,  under  pretences  of  Tindicating  and  defending  their  liber, 
ties;  ^  Ut  imperium  evertantj  libertaiem  prmferunt;  cumperver^ 
*  $Bruniy  ipsmn  aggrediuniur;  ^  says  Tacitus,  ^  to  subvert  the  present 
^  government,  they  pretend  liberty  for  the  people ;  when  the  govern. 
^  ment  is  down,  they  tiien  invade  that  liberty  themselves  ;*  thb  needs 
90  application. 

3.  Tyrants  accomplish  their  ends  much  more  by  fraud  than  force  ; 
lleither  virtue  nor  force,  says  Machiavel,  are  so  necessary  to  that 
purpose,  as  una  astutia  foriunata^  a  lucky  craft;  which,  says  he, 
without  force  has  been  often  found  sufficient,  bnt  never  force 
without  that.  And  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  their  way  is  Aggirarm 
icerveiU  do  gli  huomini  con  asiutiay  &c.  With  cunning  plausi. 
ble  pretences  to  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  and  in  die  eoA 
they  master  those  that  had  so  Utile  as  to  rely  upon  their  faith  and 
lutcf  tity«^ 
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tt  ik  But  ttiinecessary  to  say,  that  had  not  lus  highness  had  afacu]« 
ly  to  be  flvent  in  h'n  tears,  and  eloquent  in  hie  execrations :  had  htt 
not  had  spongy  eyes,  and  a  supple  conscience ;  and  besides  to  do 
irith  a  people  of  great  ftiith,  bnt  little  wit:  his  courage,  and  the  rest 
of  hb  moral  yirtues,  with  the  help  of  his  janisaries,  had  nerer  been 
nble  so  far  to  advance  him  out  of  the  ^each  of  justice,  that  we  shonld 
hare  need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remove  him,  but  that  of  the 
hangman* 

3.  They  abase  all  excellent  persons,  and  rid  out  of  the  way  ^It 
thai  have  noble  minds. »  Ei  terra  JUio9  extoUuni^  and  advan<ie  soqb  of 
tbeearth« 

To  put  Aristotle  into  other  words,  they  purge  both  parliament 
and  army,  tiU  they  leave  few  or  none  there,  thkt  have  either  honour 
or  eonacience,  either  wit^  interest,  or  courage  to  oppose  their  designs* 
Aad  in  these  purgations,  saidi  Plato,  tyrants  do  quite  contraify 
to  physicians  j  for  they  purge  us  of  our  humours,  but  tyrants  of  our 
spirits. 

4.  They  dare  suffer  no  assemblies,  not  so  much  as  horse-races* 

5.  In  allplaces,  they  have  theiir  spies  and  dilators,  that  is,  they 
haTe  their  Fleetwoods,  their  Broghills,  and  their  St.  Johns;  be« 
fides  innumerable  small  spies,  to  appear  discontented,  and  not  to  side 
with  them ;  that  under  that  disguise  they  may  get  trust,  and  mako 
discoveries  $  thev  likewise  have  their  emissaries  to  send  with  forged 
letters*  If  any  doubt  this,  let  hhn  send  to  Major-general  Brown,  and 
he  will  satisfy  him. 

6.  They  stir  not  without  a  guard,  ndr  his  highness  without  hia 
lile..guard. 

7.  They  impoverish  the  people,  that  they  may  want  the  power,  if 
they  hare  the  will  to  attempt  any  i^ing  against  them.  His  highness's 
way  is  by  taxes^  excise,  decimations,  &c. 

8.  They  make  war  to  dirert  and  busy  the  people  |  and  besidea 
to  have  a  pretence  to  raise  monies,  and  to  make  new  levies,  if 
they  either  distrust  their  old  forces,  or  think  them  not  suffici« 
ent.  The  war  with  Spain  serveth  Ids  highness  to  this  purpose; 
and  upon  no  other  justice  was  it  begun  at  firat,  or  is  still  con« 
tinned. 

9.  They  will  seem  to  honour  and  provide  for  good  men ;  that  is, 
if  tlia  mfansters  will  be  ortiiodo^i  and  flatter;  if  tiiey  will  wrosi 
and  tortura  the  scriptura  to  prove  hb  government  lawful,  and 
fnmifih  his  title;  his  highness  will  likewise  be  then  content  to 
understand  seriptura  in  their  fhrour,  and  furnish  them  with  titles. 

10.  Things  that  are  odious  and  distasteful,  they  make  others 
eatocutionen  of;  and  when  the  people  are  discontented,  they 
appease  them  with  sacrificing  those  ministers  tiiey  employ.  I  leaTO 
irto  his  highness's  majori*generals  to  ruminate  a  little  upon  thii 
point  ' 

11.  In  all  things  they  pretend  to  be  wonderful  careful  of  tho 
publick;  to  give  general  accounts  of  the  money  they  receive, 
which  they  pretend  to  be  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  stato, 
■ad  tho  prosecttdng  of  the  war.     Hie  highness  made  an 
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he  names,  A  high  court  of  justice:  if  to  dechnate  men's  estates,  and, 
lent  comment  upon  this  place  of  Aristotle,  in  Ids  speech  to  the  par« 
liament 

12.  All  things  set  aside  for  religious  uses  tliey  set  to  sale;  dial 
while  those  things  last,  thej  may  expect  the  less  of  the  peo* 
pie.  The  cavaliers  would  interpret  this  of  the  dean  and  chapters 
lands. 

13.  They  pretend  inspirations  from  Gods,  and  responses  from  ora. 
cl^s  to  authorise  what  they  do ;  his  highness  hath  been  ever  an  enthu- 
siast. And  as  Hugh  Capet,  in  taking  tiie  crown,  pretended  to  be  ad. 
monished  to  it  in  a  dream  by  St.  Valery  and  St.  Richard ;  so  I  believe 
will  his  highness  do  the  same,  at  the  instigation  of  St.  Henry  and  St 
Richard,  his  two  sons. 

14.  Lastly,  above  all  things  they  pretend  a  love  to  God  and  reli. 
gion.  This  Aristotle  calls  Artuw  tyrannicaruB  potissimam;  the  sn* 
rest  and  best  of  all  the  arts  of  tyrants ;  and  we  all  know  his  highness 
hath  found  it  so  by  experience.  He  hath  found  indeed,  that  in  god- 
liness there  is  great  gain;  and  that  preaching  and  praying,  well  ma. 
ifaged,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms  as  well  as  that  of  heaven.  His, 
indeed,  have  been  pious  arms,  for  he  hath  conquered  most  by  those  of 
the  church,  by  prayers  and  tears.  But  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for 
our  honour  to  be  governed  by  one  that  can  manage  both  the  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  sword,  and  Roman  like,  to  have  our  empe» 
ror,  our  high  priest,  we  m^ht  have  had  preaching  at  a  much  jcheaper 
rate,  and  it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  costs 
us  all. 

Other  marks  and  rules  there  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  know 
tyrants  by  ;  but  they  being  unsuitable  io  his  highness's  actions,  and 
itiipracticable  by  his  temper,  I  Insist  not  on  them.  As,  among  other 
things,  Aristotle  would  not  have  a  tyrant  insolent  in  his  behaviour, 
a^d  not  strike  people.  But  his  highness  is  naturally  cholerick,  and 
must  call  men  rogues,  and  go  to  cuffs.  At  last  he  concludes,  he 
should  so  fashion  his  manners,  as  neither  to  be  really  good,  nor 
absolutely  bad,  but  half  one^  half  the  other.  Now  this  half  good 
is  top  great  a  proportion  for  his  highness,  and  much  more  tlian  his 
temper  will  bcAr. 

But  to  speak  truths  more  seriously,  and  to  conclude  this  first 
question.  Certainly  whatever  these  characters  make  any  many 
it  cannot  be  denied  but  his  highness  b,  and  then,  if  he  be  not  a 
tyrant,  we  must  confess  we  have  no  definition  nor  description 
of  fr  tyrant  left  us,  and  may  well  imagine  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  nature,  and  that  it  is  only  a  notion  and  a  name.  But  if  thei« 
b^  such  a  beast,  and  we  do  at  all  believe  what  we  see  and  feel, 
let  us  now  enquire,  according  to  the  method  we  proposed,  whew 
ther  this  be  a  beast  of  gpune,  that  we  are  to  give  law  to,  or  a 
beast  of  prey,  to  destroy  with  all  means,  that  are  allowable  and 
fair? 

In  deciding  this  question,  authors  very  much  differ,  as  fiar  as  it 
concerns  supreme  magistrates,  who  degenerate  into  tyrants.  Some 
think  they  are* to  be  borne  with  as  bad  parents,  and  place  them  in 
the  number  of  those  mischiefS|  that  have  no  other  curey  but  our  pa» 
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tfeoee:  Others  think  they  may  be  questioDed  by  that  mpreme  law 
of  the  people's  safety,  and  that  they  are  answerable  to  the  people's 
lepresentatiYes  for  the  breach  of  their  trust  Bnt  none,  of  sober 
sense,  make  prirate  persons  judges  of  their  actions ;  which  were  in- 
deed to  subvert  all  good  goremment  But,  on  the  other  side,  I 
find  none,  that  have  not  been  frighted  or  corrupted  out  of  their  rea. 
SOD,  that  hare  been  so  great  enemies  to  common  justice  and  the  IL 
berty  of  mankind,  as  to  give  any  kind  of  indemnity  to  a  usurpec, 
who  can  pretend  no  title  but  that  of  being  stronger,  nor  challenge 
the  people's  obedience,  upon  any  other  obligation  but  that  of  their 
neoessi^  and  fear.  Such  a  person,  as  one  out  of  all  bounds  of  ho. 
man  protection,  all  men  make  the  Ishmael,  against  whom,  is 
every  man's  hand,  as  his  is  against  every  man.  To  him  they  give 
DO  more  security,  than  Cain,  his  fellow  murtherer  and  oppressor, 
promised  to  himself,  to  be  destroyed  by  him,  that  found  him 
first. 

The  reason  why  a  tyrant's  case  is  particular,  and  why  in  that 
every  man  hath  that  vengeance  given  him,  which  in  other  cases  is 
reserved  to  God  and  the  magistrate,  pinnot  be  obscure,  if  we  rightly 
consider  what  a  tyrant  is^  what  his  crimes  are,  and  in  what  state 
he  stands  with  tiie  commonwealth,  and  with  every  member  of 
h.  And  certainly,  if  we  find  him  an  enemy  to  all  human  society, 
and  a  snbverter  of  all  laws,  and  one  that  by  the  greatness  of  Ut 
villanies  secures  himself  against  all  ordinary  course  of  justice  ;  we 
shall  not  at  all  think  it  strange,  if  then  he  have  no  bene^t  from  human 
society,  no  prote<ition  from  the  law,  and  if,  in  his  case,  justice  dik 
penses  with  her  forms.  We  are  therefore  to  consider  that  the  end, 
for  which  men  entei'  into  society,  is  not  barely  to  live,  which  they 
may  do  dispersed,  as  other  animals,  but  to  live  happily,  and  a 
life  answerable  to  the  dignity  and  excellency  of  their  kind.  Oat  of 
society  this  happiness  is  not  to  be  had ;  for  singly  we  are  impotent 
and  defective,  unable  to  procure  those  things,  that  are  either  of  ne. 
cessity  or  ornament  for  our  lives;  and  as  unable  to  defend  and  keep 
them,  when  they  are  acquired.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we  asso- 
ciate together,  that  what  we  can  neither  enjoy  nor  keep  singly,  by 
mutual  benefits  and  assistances  one  of  another,  we  may  be  able  to  do 
both.  We  cannot  possibly  accomplish  tiiese  ends,  if  me  submit  nett 
our  passions  and  appetites  to  the  laws  of  reason  and  jastice;  for  the 
d^ravity  of  man's  will  makes  him  as  unfit  to  live  in  society,  as  his 
necessity  makes  him  unable  to  live  out  of  it ;  and,  if  that  perverseness 
be  not  r^;ulated  by  laws,  men's  appetites  to  the  same  things,  their 
avarice,  their  lust,  their  ambition,  would  quickly  make  society  as 
unsafe,  or  more  than  solitude  itself,  and  we  should  associate  only 
to  be  nearer  pur  misery  and  our  ruin.  That  therefore,  by  which  we 
accomplish  the  ends  of  a  sociable  life,  is  our  subjection  and  submis* 
sion  to  laws.  These  are  the  nerves  and  sinews  of  every  society  or 
commonwealth,  without  which  they  must  necessarily  dissolve  and  falJL 
aslinder.  And  indeed,  as  Augustine  says,  those  societies  where  law 
mad  justice  is  not,  are  not  commonwealths  or  kingdoms,  but  magna 
LatrodmOj  great  confederacies  of  thieves  and  r9bber8 ;  these,  thex^ 
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foreihat  sabmit  to  no  law,  are  not  to  be  reputed  in  tiie  looletj  iit 
mankind,  which  cannot  consist  witfaoat  a  law :  therefore  Aristotle 
toys.  Tyranny  is  against  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of  humaa 
Bociety,  in  which  human  natnre  is  preserved.  For  this  reason  they 
deny  a  tyrant  to  he  partem  civiUitis^  for  every  part  is  subject  to  tht 
whole ;  and  a  citicen,  says  the  same  author,  is  he  wiio  is  as  well 
•obliged  to  the  duty  of  obeying,  as  he  is  capable  of  the  power  of 
commanding ;  and  indeed  he  does  ob^,  whilst  he  does  comnniid  ; 
that  is,  he  obeys  the  laws,  which,  says  Tully,  magittraiibuspr(E$uniy 
iU  magistratus  preesunt  populoj  are  above  the  magistrates,  as  the 
magistrates  are  above  the  people.  And  therefore,  a  tyrant  that  wa\^ 
mits  to  no  law,  but  his  will  and  lust  are  the  law  by  which  he  governs 
himself  and  others,  is  no  magistrate,  no  citizen,  or  member  of  any 
•society,  but  an  ulcer  and  a  disease  that  destroys  it ;  and,  if  it  be 
?ightly  considered,  a  commonwealth  by  felling  into  a  tyranny  absou 
lutely  loses  that  name,  and  is  actually  another  thing :  JVbft  estctmitu, 
^quie  unius  est  viri^  saith  Sophocles,  that  which  is  one  man's  is  no 
city.  For  there  is  no  longer  king  and  people,  or  parliament  or 
people,  but  those  names  are  changed,  at  least  their  natures,  into 
masters  and  servants,  lord  and  slaves ;  and  servarum  non  dviUuerU 
-ted  magna  familia^  says  Grotins,  ^  where  all  are  slaves,  it  is  not  a 
'^  city,^  but  a  great  family  ;'  and  the  truth  is,  we  are  all  members. of 
Whitehall,  and,  when  our  master  pleaseth,  he  may  send  for  ns  thither, 
Itnd  there  bore  through  our  ears  at  the  door-posts.  But  to  conclude, 
a  tyrant,  as  we  have  said,  being  no  part  of  a  common^wealth,  nor 
•eubmitting  to  tlie  laws  of  it,  but  making  himself  above  all  law,  there 
is  no  reason  he  should  have  the  protection  that  is  doe  to  a  member 
'  of  a  commonwealth,  nor  any  defence  from  laws  that  does  acknow. 
ledge  none.  He  is  therefore  in  all  reason  i^  be  reckoned  in  the 
number  of  those  savage  beasts,  that  fall  not  with  others,  into  any 
herd,  that  have  no  other  defence  but  their  own  strength,  making  a 
prey  of  all  that  b  weaker,  and,  by  the  same  justice,  being  a  pirey  to 
all  that  is  stronger  than  themselves. 

In  (he  next  place,  let  it  be  considered,  that  a  tyrant,  making 
himself  above  all  law,  and  defending  his  injustice  by  a  strength, 
which  no  power  of  magistrates  is  able  to  oppose,  he  becomes  above 
all  punishment,  above  all  ot&er  justice,  than  that  he  receives  from  the 
stroke  of  some  generous  hand ;  and,  certainly,  the  safety  of  mankind 
were  but  ill  provided  lor,  if  there  were  no  kind  of  justice  to  reach 
great  villainies,  but  tyrants  should  be  immunditie  scehrum  tuH^ 

*  secured  by  tiie  greatness  of  their  crimes.'  Our  laws  would  be  then 
Imt  cobwebs  indeed,  made  only  to  catch  flies,  but  not  to  hold  vrasps 
or  hornets ;  and  it  might  be  dien  said  of  all  commonwealths,  wluift 
was  said  of  Athens,  Tlmt  there  only  small  thieves  were  hanged,  but 
•the  great  ones  were  free,  and  condemned  the  rest  But  be,  that  will 
secure  himself  of  all  hands,  must  know  he  secures  himself  fron 
Bone ;  he,  that  flies  justice  in  the  court,  must  expect  to  find  it  in  die 
street;  and  he,  that  goes  armed  against  every  man,  arms  every  maa 
fgainst  himself.    '  Sellum  est  in  eof,  quijudicus  coerceri  nonpotm 

*  wnfy  says  Cicttro ;  '  we  hav«  war  with  those,  against  whom  we  cw 
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*kaf<e  no  law.'  The  same  aatihor,  <  cum  duo  tini  decertandi  genera^ 
&c.'  There  being  two  wpiys  of  deciding  differences,  the  one  bf 
judgment  and  arbitration,  the  other  by  force ;  the  one  proper  to 
men,  the  other  to  beasts ;  we  must  hare  recourse  to  the  latter,  whed 
the  former  cannot  be  obtained*  And,  certainly,  by  the  law  of  na- 
ture, ^  ti^t  ce$saijudidumy^  ^  when  no  justice  can  be  had,'  every  mail 
may  be  his  own  magistrate,  and  do  justice  for  himself ;  for  the  law, 
lays  Grotitts,  that  forbids  me  to  pursue  my  right,  but  by  a  course  off 
law,  certainly  supposes,  ubi  copia  estjudidiy  where  law  and  justice 
is  to  be  had ;  otherwise,  that  law  were  a  defence  for  injuries,  not 
one  against  them ;  and,  quite  contrary  to  the  nature  of  all  laws, 
would  become  the  protection  of  the  guUty  against  the  innocent,  not 
of  the  innocent  against  the  guilty.  Now,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  nature,  that  men,  who  are  partial  to  themseWes,  and, 
therefore,  unjust  to  others,  should  be  their  own  judges,  where 
others  are  to  be  had;  so  is  it  as  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature,  and 
the  conmion  safety  of  mankind,  that,  when  the  laws  can  have  no 
place,  men  should  be  forbidden  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  so  be 
left,  without  all  defence  and  remedy,  against  the  injuries.  God  him. 
self  left  not  the  slaye  without  remedy  against  the  cruel  master ;  and 
what' analogy  can  it  hold  with  reason,  that  the  sla?e,  that  is  but  hit 
master's  money,  and  but  part  of  his  houshold-stuff,  should  find 
redress  against  the  injuries  and  insolencies  of  an  imperious  master  j 
and  a  free  people,  who  hare  no  superior  but  their  God,  should  hare 
none  at  all,  against  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  a  barbaroua 
tvrant  ?  And  were  not  the  incongruity  full  as  great,  that  the  law  of 
Uod  permitting  erery  man  to  kill  a  thief,  if  he  took  him  breaking 
open  his  house  in  the  night ;  because  then  it  might  be  supposed,  he 
could  not  bring  him  to  justice:  but  a  tyrant,  that  is  the  commoa 
Tobber  of  mankind,  and  whom  no  law  can  take  hold  on,  his  person 
should  be,  sacroiand^  cui  nihil  sacrum  aui  sanctum^  to  whom  nothing 
is  sacred,  nothing  inviolable.  But  the  vulgar  judge  ridiculously, Ifke 
themselves;  the  glister  of  things  dazzles  their  ryes,  and  they  judge 
of  them  by  their  appearances,  and  the  colours  that  are  put  on  them. 
For  what  can  be  more  absurd  in  nature,  and  contrary  to  all  common 
sense,  than  to  call  him  thief,  and  kill  him,  that  comes  alone,  or  with 
a  few,  to  rob  me ;  and  to  call  him  lord  protector,  and  obey  him^ 
that  robs  me  with  regiments  and  troops  ?  As  if  to  rove  with  two  or 
three  ships  were  to  be  a  pyrate,  but,  with  fifty,  an  admiral !  But, 
If  it  be  the  number  of  adherents  only,  not  the  cause,  that  makes  the' 
difference  between  a  robber  and  a  protector,  I  wish  that  number 
were  defined,  that  we  might  know  where  the  thief  ends,  and  the 
prince  begins ;  and  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  robber  and  a 
tax*  But,  sure,  no  Englishman  can  be  ignorant,  that  it  is  his  birth- 
right to  be  master  of  his  own  estate,  and  tibat  none  can  command  any 
part  of  it,  but  by  his  own  grant  and  consent,  either  made  expresly  by 
himself,  or  virtually  by  a  parliament.  All  other  ways  are  mere 
robberies  in  other  names :  '  auferre^  truddare^  rt^pere^falm  nomtM- 
bui  imperium,  atquej  ubi  $oliiudinem  faciurU^  paetm  appdlmii*  ^  to 
rob,  to   extort,  to  murder  tyrants  falsly  called  to  govern^  i^nd  tf 
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*  make  desolation,  they  call  to  settle  peace.'  In  erery  assessment  we 
are  robbed;  the  excise  is  robbery;  the  customs  robbery;  and,  witlw 
out  doubt,  whenerer  it  is  prudent,  it  is  always  lawful  to  kill  the. 
thieres,  whom  we  can  bring  to  no  other  justice ;  and  not  only  lawful, 
and  to  do  ourseWes  right,  but  glorious,  and  to  deserve  of  mankind^ 
to  free  the  world  of  that  common  robber,  that  uniTersal  pyrate,  under 
whom,  and  for  whom,  the  lesser  beasts  prey.  This  firebrand  I  would 
haTe  any  way  extinguished ;  this  ulcer  I  would  hare  any  hand  to 
lance ;  and,  I  cannot  doubt,  but  God  will  suddenly  sanctify  some 
hand  to  do  it,  and  bring  down  that  bloody  and  deceitful  man,  who 
liTes  not  only  to  misery,  but  the  infamy  of  our  nation. 

I  should  have  reason  to  be  much  less  confident  of  the  justice  of 
this  opinion,  if  it  were  new,  and  only  grounded  upon  collections 
and  interpretations  of  my  own.  But  herein,  if  I  am  deoeived,  I 
shall,  however,  have  the  excuse  to  be  drawn  into  that  error,  by  the 
examples  that  are  left  us  by  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  wisest  and  gravest  men,  that  liave  left  their  memories 
to  posterity.  Out  of  the  great  plenty  of  confirmations,  I  could 
bring  for  this  opinion  from  examples  and  authorities,  I  shall  select  a 
tery  few ;  for  manifest  truths  have  not  need  of  those  supports ;  and 
I  have  as  little  mind  to  tire  myself  as  my  reader. 
.  First,  therefore  a  usurper,  that  by  only  force  possesseth  himself  of 
government,  and  by  force  only  keeps  it,  is  yet  in  the  state  of  war 
with  every  man,  says  the  learned  Grotins;  and  therefore  every 
thing  is  lawful  against  an  open  enemy,  whom  every  private  mail 
hath  aright  to  kill.  ^  Ilostis  hostem  ocddere  voluiy*  says,  Scaevola  to 
Porsenna,  when  he  was  taken,  after  he  had  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
kill  him ;  ^  I  am  an  enemy,  and  an  enemy  I  would  have  killed  j*^ 
which  every  man  hath  a  right  to  do. 

*  Conirapublicos  hosies^  6;  mqjestatii  reo*^  omnis  homo  mUei  esf,' 
says  Tertullian.  ^  Against  common  enemies,  and  those  that  are 
^  traitors  to^the  commonwealth,  every  man  is  a  soldier.'  This  opinion 
the  most  celebrated  nations  have  approved,  both  by  thelf  laws  and 
practices.  The  Grecians,  as  Xenophon  tells  us,  who  soflfered  not 
murderers  to  come  into  their  temples,  in  those  very  temples  they 
erected  statues  io  those  that  killed  tyrants,  thinking  it  fit  to  place 
their  deliverers  amongst  their  gods.  Cicero  vras  an  eyewitness  of 
the  honours  that  were  done  such  men,  Grad  homines^  S^c.  The 
preeks,  suth  he,  attributed  the  honours  of  the  gods  to  those  that 
killed  grants.  What  have  I  seen  in  Athens,  and  other  cities  of 
Greece !  What  religion  paid  to  such  meh  !  What  songs !  What 
elegies !  By  which  they  are  consecrated  to  immortality^  and  almost 
deified !  In  Athens,  by  Solon's  law,  death  was  not  only  decreed  for 
the  tyrant  that  oppressed  the  state,  but  for  all  those  that  took  any 
charge,  or  did  bear  any  office,  while  the  tyranny  remained.  And 
Plato  tells  us  the  ordinary  course  they  took  with  the  ordinary  tyrants 
in  Greece.  If,  says  he,  the  tyrant  cannot  be  expelled,  by  accusing 
him  to  the  citizens,  then  by  secret  practices  they  dispatch  him. 

Amongst  the  Romans  the  Valerian  law  was.  Si  quU  n^U9$u 
^  pofntiiy  ^c.    Whosoever  took  magistracjr  upon  hip,  without  iha 
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eommtnd  of  the  people,  it  was  lawful  for  any  man  to  kill  hira, 
Platarch  makes  this  law  more  seTere,  <  Ut  h^udkaium  occidere  eum 
^  iicerd^  qui  dmninatum  wncupueeretM*  ^  That  it  was  lawful  bj  that 
'law,  before  any  judgment  past,  to  kill  him  that  but  aspirod  to 
'  tyranny.'  Likewise  the  consular  law,  which  was  made  after  the 
suppression  of  the  tyranny  of  the  decemTirate,  made  it  lawful  to 
kill  any  man  that  went  about  to  create  magistrates,  iine  pravocaiiane^ 
Ijrc.  without  reference  and  appeal  to  the  people.  By  these  laws^ 
and  innumerable  testimonies  of  authors,  it  appears,  tiiat  the  RomanS| 
with  the  rest  of  their  philosophy,  had  learned  from  the  Grecians, 
what  was  the  natural  remedy  against  a  tyrant :  nor  did  they  honour 
these  less  that  durst  apply  It.  Who,  as  Polybius  says  (speaking  of 
conspiracies  against  tyrants)  were  not  deierrimi  dviunty  sed  generom 
fissimi  quique^  df  maximi  animi;  not  the  worst  and  meanest  of  the 
citiaens,  but  the  most  generous,  and  those  of  the  greatest  Tirtue : 
so  were  most  of  those  diat  conspired  against  Julius  Caesar ;  he  hinu 
self  thought  Brutus  worthy  to  succeed  him  in  the  empire  of  the 
world.  And  Cicero,  who  had  the  title  of  Pater  PatruBj  if  he  were 
not  conscious  of  the  design,  yet  he  at  last  affected  the  honour  of 
being  thought  so  :  Quw  enim  res  unquamy  Sfc.    ^  What  act,'  says  he, 

*  O  Jupiter!  more  glorious ;  more  worthy  of  eternal  memory,  hath 
'  been  done  not  only  in  this  city,  but  in  the  whole  world !  In  this 
^  design,  as  the  Trojan  horse,  I  willingly  suffer  myself  to  be  included 
'  with  the  princes.'  In  the  same  place,  he  tells  what  all  Tirtuous 
Romans  thought  of  the  fact  as  well  as  he :  Omnes  bonij  quantum  in 
^uiifuitj  Qeiorem  oeciderunt :  aiHi  comiUum :  aliis  animus :  aiiis 
cecasio  defuity  voluntas  nemini:  ^  all  good  men,'  saith  he,  ^as  much  as 
'  lay  in  them,  killed  Caesar :  some  wanted  capacity,  some  courage, 
^  odiers  opportunity,  but  none  the  will  to  do  it.'  But  yet  we  hare  not 
declared  the  extent  of  their  sererity  against  a  tyrant :  they  exposed 
him  \o  fraud,  as  well  as  force,  and  left  him  no  security  in  oaths 
and  compacts ;  that  neither  law,  nor  religion,  might  defend  him  that 
Tiolated  both.  Cum  tyremno  Romanis  nuUa  fides ^  nulla  jurisjurandi 
reUgiOj  saith  Brutus  in  Appian ;  '  with  a  tyrant  the  Romans  tiiink  no 

*  fiuth  to  be  kept,  observe  no  religion  of  an  oath ;'  Seneca  gires  the 
Y<eason,  Quia  quicquid  erat^  quo  miki  coharerety  Sfc.  For,  whatever 
there  was  of  mutual  obligation  betwixt  us,  his  destroying  the  laws  of 
human  society  hath  dissolved ;  so  these  that  thought  that  there  was 
in  hostem  nefasy  that  a  villainy  might  be  committed  against  an 
enemy:  these  that  professed,  non  minus  juste  quamfortUer  or  ma 
gerercy  to  manage  their  arms  with  justice  as  well  as  courage  :  these 
that  thought  faith  was  to  be  kept  even  with  the  perfidious ;  yet  they 
thought  a  tyrant  could  receive  no  injustice,  but  to  be  let  live ;  and 
that  the  most  lawful  way  to  destroy  him  was  the  readiest,  no  matter 
whether  by  force  or  fraud ;  for,  against  beasts  of  prey,  men  use  the 
toil  and  tiie  net,  as  well  as  the  spear  and  the  lance.  But  so  great 
was  their  detestation  of  a  tyrant,  that  it  made  some  take  their 
opinions  from  their  passions,  and  vent  things  which  they  could  but 
ill  justify  to  their  morality ;  they  thought  a  tyrant  had  so  absolutely 
fbdiplted  all  title  to  humaqitr,  and  all  kind  of  protection  they  could 
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gifB  him  or  his,  that  ther  left  his  wife  without  any  other  guafd  for  hot 
chastity  but  age  and  deformity;  and  thought  it  not  adultery  what 
was  committed  with  her.  Many  more  testimonies  might  I  bring ;  for 
it  is  harder  to  make  choice  than  to  find  plenty.  But  I  shall  conclude 
with  authorities  that  are  much  more  authentick,  and  examples  we  may 
much  more  safely  imitate. 

The  law  of  God  itself  decreed  certain  death  to  that  man  that  would 
do  presumptuously,  and  submit  to  no  decision  of  justice.  Who  can 
read  this,  and  think  a  tyrant  ought  to  lire  ?  But  certainly,  neither 
that,  nor  any  other  law  were  to  any  effect^  if  there  were  no  way  to 
put  it  in  execution.  But,  in  a  tyrant's  case,  process  and  citation 
have  no  place ;  and,  if  we  will  only  hate  formal  remedies  against 
him,  we  are  sure  to  haye  none.  There's  small  hopes  of  justice  where 
the  malefactor  hath  a  power  to  condemn  the  judge. 

All  remedy  therefore  against  a  tyrant  is  Ehad's  dagger,  without 
which  all  our  laws  were  fruitless,  and  we  helpless.  This  is  that 
high  court  of  justice  where  Moses  brought  the  Egyptian,  whither 
Ehud  brought  Eglon ;  Samson,  the  Philistines ;  Samuel,  Agag ;  and 
Jehoiada,  the  she-tyraot  Athaliah. 

Let  us  a  little  consider,  in  particular,  these  several  examples,  and 
see  whether  they  may  be  proportioned  to  our  purpose. 

First,  as  to  the  case  of  Moses  and  the  .Egyptian.  Certainly,  oTery 
Englishman  hath  as  much  call  as  Moses,  and  more  cause  than  he,  to 
•lay  this  iBgyptian,  that  is  always  laying  on  burthens,  and  always 
smiting  both  our  brethren  and  ourselves :  for,  as  to  his  call,  he  had 
no  other  that  we  read  of,  but  the  necessity  his  brother  stood  in  of 
his  help.  He  looked  on  his  brediren's  burdens,  and  seeing  an 
.^igyptian  smiting  an  Hebrew,  and  knowing  he  was  out  of  the  reach 
of  all  other  kind  of  justice,  he  slew  him.  Certainly,  this  was  and  is 
as  lawful  for  any  man  to  do,  as  it  was  for  Moses,  who  was  then 
but  a  private  man,  and  had  no  authority  for  what  he  did,  but  what 
the  law  of  nature  gives  every  man,  to  oppose  force  to  force,  and  to 
make  justice  where  he  finds  none.  As  to  the  cause  of  that ~ action, 
we  have  much  more  to  say  than  Moses  had ;  he  saw  one  Hebrew 
smitten,  we  many  Englishmen  murdered;  he  saw  his  brethren's  bur^ 
dens  and  their  blows,  we  our  brethren's  burdens,  imprisonments, 
and  deaths.  Now,  sure,  if  it  were  lawful  for  Moses  to  kill  that 
iEgyptian  that  oppressed  one  man,  seeing  there  was  no  way  to  pro* 
cure  an  ordinary  course  of  justice  against  him ;  it  cannot  be  bat 
absurd  to  think  it  unlawful  to  kill  him  that  oppresses  a  whole 
nation,  and  one  that  justice  as  little  reaches  as  it  defends. 

The  example  of  Ehud  shews  us  the  natural  and  almost  the  only 
remedy  against  a  tyrant,  and  the  way  to  free  an  oppressed  people 
from  the  slavery  of  an  insulting  Moabite.  'Tis  done  by  prayers  and 
tears,  with  the  help  of  a  dagger,  by  crying  to  the  Lord,  and  the  lefl* 
hand  of  an  Ehud.  I)evotion  and  action  go  well  together ;  for,  be. 
lieve  it,  a  tyrant  is  not  of  that  kind  of  devil  that  is  to  be  caist  out  by 
only  fasting  and  prayer ;  and  here  the  scripture  shews  us,  what  the 
Lord  thought  a  fit  message  to  send  a  tyrant  from  himself;  a  dagger 
•f  a  cubit  in  his  belly ;  and  every  worthy  man  that  desires  to  h^ 
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•n  Ehud,  a  deliTerer  of  bid  coontiy,  will  striTe  to  be  tbe  ines. 
jenger. 

We  may  bere  likewise  obsenre  in  tbis  and  many  places  of  Judges^ 
Ibat,  wbeQ  tbe  Israelites  fell  to  idolatry,  whicb,  of  all  sins,  cer« 
tainly  is  one  of  tbe  greatest,  €rod  Almi||^ty,  to  proportion  tbe  punish, 
ment  and  tbe  offence,  still  deUrered  tbem  into  the  bands  of  tyrants^ 
wlucb  sure  it  one  of  tbe  greatest  of  all  plagues. 

In  tbe  story  of  Samson,  it  is  manifest,  that  tbe  denying  him  bis 
wife,  and  after  tiie  burning  her  and  her  father,  which,  though  they 
were  great,  yet  were  but  priTate  injuries,  he  took  for  sufficient 
grounds  to  make  war  upon  tbe  Philistines,  being  himself  but  a 
prirate  man,  and  not  only  not  assisted  but  opposed  by  bis  serrile 
countrymen.  He  knew  what  tbe  law  of  natu#^  allowed  him,*  where 
other  laws  have  no  place,  and  thought  it  a  sufficient  justification  for 
imiting  tlie  Philistines  hip  and  thigh,  to  answer  for  himself;  that,  as 
they  did  unto  him,  so  had  be  done  unto  tbem. 

Now  that  which  was  lawful  for  Samson  to  do  against  many  op. 
pressors,  why  is  it  unlawful  for  us  to  do  against  one?  Are  our  in. 
juries  less?  Our  friends  and  rdationsare  daily  murdered  before  our 
faces :  Have  we  other  ways  for  reparation  ?  Let  tbem  be  named,  and 
I  am  silenced :  But,  if  we  baye  none,  the  fire.brands,  or  die  jaw. 
bone,  the  first  weapons  our  just  fury  can  lay  hold  on,  may  certainly 
be  lawfully  employed  against  that  uncircumcised  Philistine  that  op. 
presses  us.  We  bfiTO  too  tbe  opposition  and  discouragements  that 
Samson  had,  and  therefore  ha?e  tbe  more  need  of  bis  courage  and 
resolution :  As  he  bad  the  men  of  Judah,  so  we  have  the  men  of 
JiCTi,  crying  to  us  out  of  the  pulpit,  as  from  the  top  of  the  rock 
£Um,  'Know  you  not  tliat  the  Philistine  is  a  ruler  over  you  ?'  Tbe 
truth  is,  they  would  fain  make  him  so,  and  bind  ur,  with  SamsOn, 
in  new  cords ;  but  we  hope  they  will  become  as  flax,  and  that  they 
will  either  loose  from  our  bands,  or  we  shall  have  the  courage  to 
cut  tbem. 

Upon  the  same  grounds  of  retaliation  did  Samuel  do  justice  with 
his  own  hand  upon  the  tyrant  Agag :  '  As  thy  sword,  says  the  prophet, 
^  hath  made  women  childless,  so  shall  thy  mother  be  childless 
^  amongst  women.'  Nor  there  is  any  law  more  natural  and  more 
^ust. 

How  many  mothers  has  our  Agag,  for  his  own  ambition,  made 
•chiMHess?  How  many  children  fatherless?  How  many  ha?e  thia 
reason  to  hew  this  Amalekite  in  pieces  before  the  Lord  ?  And  let 
bis  own  relations,  and  all  theirs  that  are  confederates  with  him,; 
beware,  lest  men  come  at  last  to  revenge  their  own  relations  in  them. 
Tliey  make  many  a  woman  busbandless,  and  many  a  father  childless : 
Their  wires  may  come  at  last  to  know  what  it  is  to  want  a  husband, 
9iid  tliemseWes  to  lose  their  children.  Let  them  remember  what 
tbeix'  great  apostle  Maduatel  tells  them,  that,  in  contestations  for  the 
preserving  their  liberty,  people  many  times  use  moderation  ;  but, 
when  they  come  to  vindicate  it,  their  rigour  exceeds  all  mean ;  like 
beasts  that  have  been  kept  up,  and  are  afterwards  let  loose^  they 
^ways  are  more  fierce  and  cruel. 
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To  conclude  with  die  example  Jehoiada  hath  left  us.  Six  years  he 
hid  the  right  heir  of  the  crown,  in  the  house  of  the  Lord;  and, 
without  all  doubt,  amongst  the  reist  of  God's  mercies  there,  he  was 
all  tliat  time  contrinng  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  that  had  as. 
pired  to  (he  crown  by  the  destruction  of  those  that  had  the  right  to 
It*  Jehoiada  had  no  pretence  to  authorise  this  action,  but  die 
equity  and  justice  .of  tiie  act  itself.  He  pretended  no  immediate 
^nunand  from  God  for  what  he  did,  nor  any  authority  from  the 
Sanhedrim,  and  therefore  any  man  might  hare  done  wluit  Jehoiada 
did  as  lawfully,  that  could  have  done  it  as  effectually  as  he.  Now 
what  citation  was  given  to  Athaliah,  what  appearance  was  she  called 
to  before  any  court  of  justice  ?  Her  fact  was  her  triai.  She  was, 
without  any  expostulation,  taken  forth  of  the  ranges,  and  only  let  live 
till  she  got  out  of  the  temple,  that  that  holy  place  might  not  be  de» 
iiled  by  the  blood  of  a  tyrant,  which  was  fitter  to  be  shed  on  a  dung, 
hill ;  and  so  they  slew  her  at  the  horse-gate.  And  by  the  king's 
Jiouse,  the  very  Whitehall  where  she  had  caused  the  blood  royal  to 
be  spilt,  and  which  herself  had  so  long  unjustly  possessed,  there,  by 
providence,  did  she  receive  her  punishment,  where  she  had  acted  so 
great  k  part  of  her  crimes.  How  the  people  approved  of  this 
glorious  action  of  destroying  a  tyrant,  this  chapter  tells  us  at  the  last 
verse* :  '  And  all  the  people  of  the  land  rejoiced,  and  the  city  was 
*  quiet,  after  they  had  slain  Athaliah  with  the  sword.'  And  that  it 
may  appear  they  no  less  honoured  the  authors  of  such  actions,  than 
other  nations  did;  as  in  his  life-time  they  obeyed  Jehoiada  as  a  king, 
80,  after  his  death,  for  the  good  he  had.  done  in  Israel,  saith  the 
Scripture,  they  likewise  buried  him  amongst  tlie  .kings. 

I  must  not  conclude  tliis  story,  without  observing  that  Jehoiada 
Commanded,  that  whosoever  followed  Athaliah  should  be  put  to 
death ;  letting  us  see  what  they  deserve  that  are  confederates  with 
tyrants,  and  will  side  with  them,  and  but  appear  to  defend  them,  or 
allow  them  his  highness's  council,  liis  junto,  and  the  aga's  of  his 
janisaries,  'may,  if  they  please,  take  notice  of  this,  and  repent,  lest 
they  likewise  perish.  And  likewise  his  highness's  olu^lains,  and 
triers,  who  are  to  admit  none  into  the  ministry  that  will  preach 
liberty  with  the  gospel,  may,  if  they  think  fit,  observe,  that 
with  the  tyrant  fell  Mattan  the  priest  of  Baal.  And  indeed,  none 
but  Baal's  priests  will '  preach  for  tyrants.  And  certainly,  those 
priests  that  sacrifice  to  our  Baal,  our  idol  of  a  magistrate,  deserve 
as  well  to  be  hanged  bfeore  their  pulpits,  as  ever  Mattan  did  to  foil 
before  his  altars. 

I  should  think  now  I  had  said  much  more  than  enough  to  dw 
second  question,  and  should  come  to  the  third  and  last  I  proposed  in 
my  method ;  but  I  meet  with  two  objections  lying  in  my  way :  The 
first  is,  that  these  examples  out  of  Scripture  are  of  men  that  were 
inspired  of  God,  and  that  therefore  they  had  that  call  and  autfawrity 

for  their  actions,  wliich  we  cannot  pretend  to^  so  that  it  would  be 

^_  • 
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miSftfe  for  us  to  draw  their  actions  into  ezamples,  except  we  had 
.  l&ewlse  their  juttificationB  to  alledge. 

The  other  objection  is,  that  there  being  now  no  opposition  made 
to  the  gOTemment  of  his  higliness,  that  the  people  following  their 
callings  and  traffick  at  home  and  abroad,  making  use  of  the  laws, 
and  appealing  to  his  highness's  courts  of  justice:  That  all  this 
aigues  the  people's  tacit  consent  to  the  goTemment;  and  that  there* 
fore  now  it  is  to  be  reputed  lawful,  and  the  people's  obedience 
Toluntary. 

To  the  first  I  answer  with  learned  Milton,  that  if  Ood  com. 
manded  these  things,  it  is  a  sign  they  were  lawful,  and  are  commend, 
able.  But  secondly,  as  I  observed  in  the  relations  themseWes: 
Ndther  Samson  nor.  Samuel  alledged  any  other  cause  or  reason  for 
what  they  did,  but  retaliation,  and  the  apparent  justice  of  the  actions 
fliemseWes.  Pfor  had  Grod  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  bush,  when  ho 
slew  the  Egyptian ;  nor  did  Jehoiada  alledge  any  prophetical  axu 
tfaority  or  other  call  to  do  what  he  did,  but  that  common  call  which 
all  men  haTe,  to  do  all  actions  of  justice  that  are  within  their  power, 
when  the  ordinary  course  of  justice  ceases. 

To  the  second  my  answer  is,  that  if  commerce  and  pleadings 
were  enough  to  argue  the  people's  consent,  and  gire. tyranny  the 
mme  of  gOTernment ;  there  was  nerer  yet  any  tyranny  of  many  weeks 
standing  in  this  world.  Certainly,  we  then  extremely  wrong  Call, 
gttla  and  Nero  in  calling  them  tyrants,  and  they  were  rebcSs  that 
conspired  acainst  them ;  except  we  will  beliere,  that  all  the  while 
they  reigned,  in  Rome  they  kept  their  shops  shut,  and  open^  not 
their  temples,  or  their  courts.  We  are  likewise  with  no  less  absur- 
dity to  imagine,  that  the  whole  eighteen  years  time,  which  Israel 
serYed  Eglon,  and  six  years  that  AthaliaJi  reigned,  the  Israelitei 
quite  desisted  from  tramck,  pleadings,  and  all  publick  acts ;  other- 
wise Ehud  and  Jehoiada  were  both  traitors,  the  one  for  killing  his 
king,  the  other  his  queen. 

Having  shewed  what  a  tyrant  is,  his  marks  and  practices,  1  can 
scarce  persuade  myself  to  say  any  thing  to  that  I  made  my  third 
question,  whether  the  remoTing  him  is  like  to  prove  of  advantage  to 
Umb  commonwealth  or  not  ?  For  methinks  it  is  to  inquire  whether  it 
is  better  the  man  die,  or  the  imposthumebe  lanced,  or  the  gangrened 
limb  be  cut  off?  But  yet  there  be  some  whose  cowardice  and  avarice 
famish  them  with  some  arguments  to  the  contrary ;  and  they  would 
fain  make  the  world  believe,  that  to  be  base  and  degenerate  is  to  be 
cautious  aud  prudent ;  and  what  is  in  truth  a  servile  fear,  they  falsly 
call  a  christian  patience.  It  will  not  be  therefore  amiss  to  make 
appear  that  there  is  indeed  that  necessity,  which  we  think  there  is, 
of  saving  the  vineyard  of  the  commonwealth,  if  possible,  by  de. 
stroying  the  wild  boar  tliat  is  broke  into  it.  We  have  already 
ahewed  that  it  is  lawful,  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  it  is  expedient. 
First,  I  have  already  told  you,  that  to  be  under  a  tyrant  is  not  to 
be  a  commonwealth,  but  a  great  family,  consisting  of  master  and 
slaves.  Vif  bone^  servorum  nulla  est  unquam  civiiasj  says  an  old 
poet,  <  a  number  of  alaves  makes  not  a  city.'    So  'that,  whilst  this 
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monster  lires,  we  are  not  members  of  a  commonwealth,  bnt  only  U# 
living  tools  and  instruments,  which  he  may  employ  to  what  use  ho 
pleases.  Servi  tua  ai  fortunOy  ratio  ad  ie  nihU^  says  another} 
^  thy  condition  is  a  slave's,  thou  art  not  to  inquire  a  reason ;'  nof 
must  we  think  we  can  continue  long  in  the  condition  of  slaves,  and 
aot  degenerate  into  the  habits  and  temper  that  are  natural  to  that 
condition ;  our  minds  will  grow  low  with  our  fortune,  and  by  being 
accustomed  to  live  like  slaves,  we  shall  become  unfit  Ut  be  any  thing 
else.  Etiam  fera  ammalia^  n  clausa  teneat^  viriuiis  obliviscuniury 
says  Tacitus :  ^  The  fiercest  creatures,  by  long  constraint,  lose  their 
courage.'  And,  says  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ^  The  blessing  of  Issachar  and 
'  thatof  Judahfall  not  upon  one  people,  to  be  asses  couching  under  bur« 
^  dens,  and  to  have  the  spirit  of  lions.'  And  with  their  courage  it  is  no 
wonder,  if  they  lose  their  fortune,  as  the  efiect  with  the  cause,  and 
act  as  ignominiously  abroad,  as  they  sufier  at  home.  It  is  Machiavel'H 
observation,  that  the  Roman  armies  that  were  always  victorious  under 
consuls,  all  the  while  they  were  under  the  slavery  of  the  Decemviri, 
never  prospered.  And  certainly  people  have  reason  to  fight  but 
fointly,  where  they  are  to  gain  the  victory  against  themselves;  when 
every  success  shall  be  a  confirmation  of  their  slavery,  and  a  new  link 
to  their  chain. 

But  we  shall  not  only  lose  our  oourase,  which  is  a  useless  and 
an  unsafe  virtue  under  a  tyrant,  but  by  degrees  we  shall,  after  the 
oxample  of  our  master,  all  turn  perfidious,  deceitful,  irreligious, 
flatterers  and  whatever  else  is  villainous  and  infamous  in  mankind. 
See  but  to  what  degree  we  are  come  already.  Can  there  any  oath 
be  found  so  fortified  by  all  religious  ties,  which  we  easily  find  not  a 
distinction  to  break,  when  either  profit  or  danger  persuades  us  to 
it  ?  Do  we  remember  any  engagements,  or  if  we  do,  have  we  any 
shame  to  break  them?  Can  any  man  think  with  patience  upon  whi^ 
we  have  professed,  when  he  sees  what  we  wildly  do,  and  tamely 
sufier  ?  What  have  we  of  nobility  amongst  uti  but  the  name,  the  lax^ 
ury,  and  the  vices  of  it  ?  Poor  wretches,  these  that  now  carry  that 
title,  are  so  fkr  from  having  any  of  the  virtues,  that  should  grace, 
and  indeed  give  them  their  titles,  that  they  have  not  so  n^uch  as  the 
generous  vices  that  attend  greatness,  they  have  lost  all  ambition  and 
indignation.  As  for  our  ministers  *;  what  have  they,  or  in« 
d^  desire  they,  of  their  callutg  but  the  tythes  ?  How  do  these 
horrid  prevaricators  Sc-arch  for  distinctions  to  piece  contrary  oaths  ? 
How  do  they  rake  scriptures  for  flatteries,  and  impudently  apply 
them  to  his  monstrous  highness  ?  What  is  the  city  but  a  great  tame 
beast,  that  eats  and  carries,  and  cares  not  who  rides  it?  What  is  the 
thing  called  a  paTliaroent,  but  a  mock ;  composed  of  a  people  that 
are  only  suffered  to  sit  there,  because  they  are  known  to  have  n<f 
virtue,  after  the  exclusion  of  all  others  that  were  but  suspected  to 
have  any  ?  What  are  they  but  pimps  of  tyranny,  who  are  only  em^ 
idoyed  to  draw  in  the  people  to  prostitute  their  liberty  ?  What  will 
not  the  army  fi^^t  for  ?   What  will  they  not  fight  against  i  What 
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tre  ih€y  but  janlnrieB,  slares  ihemseltes,  and  raaktog  all  otben^o  ? 
What  are  the  people  in  general  bat  knaTes,  fools,  and  cowards, 
principled  for  ease,  yice,  and  slarerj  ?  This  is  our  temper,  this  tjm 
ranny  hath  brought  us  to  already ;  and  if  it  continues,  the  little  vir. 
tae  that  is  yet  left  to  stock  the  nation  must  totally  extinguish ;  and 
Uien  his  highness  hath  compleated  his  work  of  reformation;  and 
the  truth  is,  till  then,  his  highness  cannot  be  secure.  He  must  not 
endure  rirtue,  for  that  will  not  endure  him.  He  that  will  maintain 
tyranny  must  kill  Brutus,  says  Machiarel.  A  tyrant,  says  Plato, 
must  dispatch  all  Tirtuous  persons,  or  he  cannot  be  safe;  so  that  he  if 
brought  to  that  unhappy  necessity,  either  to  live  amongst  base  and 
wicked  persons,  or  not  to  live  at  all. 

'  Nor  must  we  expect  any  cure  from  our  patience:  Inxatmo  ft  gli 
huomini^  say  Machiarel,  credendo  can  la  humilUa  vincere  la  tuper^ 
hia.  Men  deceiro  themselves  tliat  think  to  mollify  arrogancy.  with 
hnmility;  a  tyrant  is  never  modest  but  when  he  is  weak;  it  is 
in  the  winter  of  his  fortune,  when  this  serpent  bites  not ;  we  must 
not  the'refore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  cozened  with  hopes  of  his  amend* 
ment;  for,  Nemo  unquam*  imperium  JkLgitio  qucesitum  bonis  arm 
Ubu9  exercuitj  Never  did  any  man  manage  the  government  with  jus- 
tice that  got  it  by  villainy.  The  longer  the  tyrant  lives,  the  more  the 
tyrannical  humonr  increases  in  him,  says  Plato,  like  those  beasts  that 
grow  more  cursed  as  they  grow  old.  New  occasions  daily  Iwppea 
tiiat  necessitate  them  to  new  mischiefs ;  and  he  must  defend  one  viL 
lainy  with  another. 

But  suppose  tiie  contrary  of  this,  and  that  his  highness  were  «l 
dominationis  convulsuSy  ^  mutatus^  changed  to  the  lietter  by  great 
fortune,  of  which  he  gives  no  symptoms,  what,  notwithstanding, 
eonld  be  more  miserable  than  to  have  no  other  security  for  onr.  liberty, 
no  other  law  for  our  safety,  than  the  will  of  a  man,  though  the  most 
just  liring  ?  We  have  all  our  beast  within  ns ;  and  whosoever,  says 
Aristotle,  is  governed  by  a  man  without  a  law,  is  governed  by  a  man 
and  by  a  beast,  ^  Etiam  si  non  sii  mokstus  Dominus;  tamen  est 
^  miserrimum  posse  si  velU^^  says  Tully ;  ^though  a  master  does  not 
*  tyrannise,  yet  it  is  a  most  miserable  diing,  tliat  it  is  in  his  power  to 
^  do  so  if  he  will.'  If  he  be  good,  so  was  Nero  for  five  years ;  and 
how  shall  we  be  secure  that  he  will  not  change  ?  Besides  the  power, 
that  is  allowed  to  a  good  man,  we  may  l)e  snre  will  be  claimed  and 
taken  by  an  ill ;  and  therefore  it  hath  been  the  custom  of  good 
|>rinces  to  abridge  their  own  power,  it  may  be  distrusting  themselTes, 
but  certainly  fearing  their  successors,  to  the  chance  of  whose  being 
virtuous,  they  would  not  hazard  the  welfare  of  their  people.  An 
nnlimited  power  therefore  is  to  be  trusted  to  none,  which,  if  it  doei 
hot  find  a  tyrant,  commonly  makes  one ;  or,  if  one  nses  it  modestly, 
it  is  no  argument  that  others  will ;  and  therefore  Augustus  Caesar 
must  have  no  greater  power  given  him  than  yon  would  have  Tiberius 
take.  And  Cicero's  moderation  is  to  be  trusted  with  a  oonsidemtion, 
that  there  are  others  to  be  consuls  as  well  as  he.   . 
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But  before  I  preu  this  baslness  farther,  if  it  needs  be  9aij  farther 
pressed,  that  we  should,  endeaTOur  to  rescue  the  honour,  the  Tirtoe^ 
and  liberty  of  our  nation,  I  shall  answer  to  some  few  objections  that 
have  occurred  to  me.    This  I  shaU  do  Tery  briefly. 

Some  I  find  of  a  strange  opinion,  that  it  were  a  generous  and  a 
noble  action  to  kill  his  highness  in  the  field ;  but  to  do  it  priTatel/ 
they  think  it  unlawful,  but  know  not  why ;  as  if  it  were  not  gene, 
rons  to  apprehend  a  thief  till  his  sword  were  drawn,  and  he  in  a  pos* 
tare  to  defend  himself  and  kill  me.  But  these  pfsople  do  not  consider 
that  whosoerer  is  possessed  of  power,  any  time,  will  be  sure  to  eiu 
gage  so  many  either  in  guilt,  or  profit,  or  both,  that  to  go  aboat  to 
throw  him  out,  by  open  force,  will  Tery  much  hazard  the  total  ruin 
of  the  commonwealth.  A  tyrant  b  a  devil,  that  tears  the  body  in  the 
exorcising,  and  they  are  all  of  Caligula's  temper,  that  if  they 
could,  tiiey  would  have  the  whole  frame  of  nature  fall  with 
them.  It  is  an  opioion  that  deserves  no  other  refutation  than 
the  manifest  absurdity  of  itself;  that  it  should  be  lawful  for  me 
to  destroy  a  tyrant  with  hazard,  blood,  and  confusion,  but  not 
without. 

.  Another  objection,  and  more  common,  is  the  fear  of  what  may 
succeed,  if  his  highness  were  removed.  One  would  thing  the  world 
were  bewitched.  I  am  fallen  into  a  ditch  where  I  shall  certainly 
perish  if  I  lie ;  but  I  refuse  to  be  helped  out  for  fear  of  falling  into 
another.  I  suflfer  a  certain  misery  for  fear  of  a  contingent  one,  and 
let  the  disease  kill  me,  because  there  is  a  hazard  in  the  cure.  Is  not 
this  that  ridiculous  policy,  ne  moriare^  mori^  to  die  for  fear  of  dying  ? 
Snre  it  is  frenzy  not  io  desire  a  change,  when  we  are  sure  we  cannot 
be  worse :  et  mm  ineurrere  mperiaUOy  ubi  quia  cenii  paria  mehu 
uniur^ ;  and  not  then  to  hazaid,  when  the  danger  and  the  mischiefs 
are  the  same  in  lying  still. 

'  Hitherto  I  have  spoken  in  general  to  all  Englishmen.  Now  I  ad. 
dress  my  discourse  particularly  to  those  that  certainly  best  deserve 
that  name,  ourselves,  that  have  fought,  however  unfortunately  for 
our  liberties,  under  this  tyrant ;  and  in  the  «nd,  cozened  by  his  oaths 
and  tears,  have  purchased  nothing  but  our  slavery  with  the  price 
of  our  blood.  To  us  particularly  it  belongs  to  bring  this  monster  to 
justice,  whom  he  hath  made  the  instruments  of  his  villainy,  and 
sharers  in  the  curse  and  detestation  that  is  due  to  himself  from  all 
good  men ;  others  only  have  their  liberty  to  vindicate,  we  our  liberty 
and  our  honour.  We  engaged  to  the  people  with  him,  and  to  tho 
people  for  him,  and  from  our  hands  they  may  justly  expect  a  satis* 
fiietion  of  punishment,  seeing  they  cannot  have  that  of  performance^ 
What  the  people  at  present  endure,  and  posterity  shall  suffer,  wilt 
be  all  laid  at  our  doors;  for  only  we,  under  God,  have  the  power  to 
pull  down  this  Dsgon  which  we  have  set  up ;  and,  if  we  do  it  not, 
all  mankind  will  repute  us  approvers  of  all  the  villainies  he  hath  done^ 
and  authors  of  all  to  come.  Shall  we  that  would  not  endure  a  king 
attempting  tyranny,  shall  we  suffer  a  professed  tyrant?    we  that 
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t«riflted  the  Uon  assailing  vs,  shall  we  submit  to  the  wolf  tearing  ns  } 
If  there  be  no  remedy  to  be  fonnd,  we  have  greiLt  reason  to  exclaim^ 
*  Utinam  tepoHui^  Carole^  relinuissemui  quam  hunc  habuissemut^ 
^  rum  qu0d  tMa  Ht  aptanda  servUuty  $ed  quod  ex  digniiate  domini 
^  mifius  turpis  est  condUio  i^roi.  We  wish  we  had  rather  endur. 
^  ed  thee,  O  Charles,  than  have  been  cdndemned  to  this  mean 
<  tyrant ;  not  that  we  desire  any  kind  of  slavery,  but  that  the 
'  quality  of  the  master  something  graces  the  condition  of  the  slave*' 

But  if  we  consider  it  rightly,  what  our  duty,  our  engageinents^ 
and  our  honour  exact  from  us,  both  bur  safety  and  our  interest  olu 
lige  us  to;  and  it  is  as  unanswerable,  in  us,  to  discretion  as  it  is  td 
tirtne,  to  let  this  viper  live  ;  for  first,  he  knows  tery  well  it  is  only 
we  that  have  the  power  to  hurt  him,  and  therefore  of  us  he  will  tak« 
iny  course  to  secure  himself;  he  is  conscious  to  himself  how  falsly 
ind  perfidiously  he  hath  dealt  With  us ;  and  therefore  he  will  always 
fear  that  from  our  retenge,  which  he  knows  he  hath  so  well  de« 
•erredi 

Lastly,  He  knows  our  principles,  how  directly  contrary  they  are 
to  that  arbitrary  power  he  must  govern  by,  and  therefore  he  may 
•Teasonably  suspect,  that  we  that  have  alreaidy  ventured  our  lives 
iigainst  tyranny,  will  always  have  the  will,  when  we  have  the  opportUft 
ikity  to  do  the  same  again, 

Tiieae  considerations  will  easUy  persuade  him  to  secure  himself  of 
tia,  if  we  prevent  him  not,  and  secure  ourselves  of  him.  He  reads  ia 
his  practice  of  inety ,  *  chi  dioiene  patron^  ftc.  '  He  that  makes  him* 
^  self  master  of  a  ci^,  that  hath  been  accustomed  to  liberty,  if  he  de« 
^  stroys  it  not,  he  must  expect  to  be  destroyed  by  it,'  And  we  may' 
feed  too  in  the  same  author,  and  believe  him,  timt  those  that  are  the 
Occasion  that  one  becomes  powerful,  he  always  mins  them^  if  tiiey 
want  the  wit  and  courage  to  secure  themselves^ 

Now,  as  to  onr  interest,  we  must  never  expect  that  he  will  ever 
^niat  those  that  he  hath  provoked,    and  fears;   he  will  be  sur0 
to  keep  us  down,  lest  we  should  pluck  down  him.     'Tis  the  mlo 
timt  tynmts  observe  when  they  are  in  power,  never  to  make  much  use 
of  those  that  helped  them  to  it    And  indeed  it  is  their  interest  and 
security  not  to  do  it ;  for  those  that  have  been  the  authors  of  their 
greatness,  being  conscious  of  their  oWn  metit,  they  are  bold  with  the 
tyrant,  and  less  industrious  to  please  him ;  they  think  all  he  caft  d^ 
tar  them  ia  their  due,  and  still  they  expect  more ;   and,    when 
tiiey  fail  in  their  expectations  (as  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  them) 
tiwir  disappointments  make  them  discontented,  and  theif  discontenti 
dangerous.    Therefore  all  tyrants  follow  the  example  ef  Dionysius, 
who  waa  said  to  use  his  friends  as  he  did  his  bottles  i  when  he  had  use 
for  diem,  he  tept  them  by  him ;  when  he  had  none,  that  they  sheald 
imt  trouble  hitn  and  lie  in  his  way,  he  hung  them  up^ 
.    But  to  conclude  this  already  over-long  paper,  let  etery  man,  to 
erhom  €lod  hath  given  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  be  persuaded 
by  his  honour^  his  safety,  his  own  good  and  his  country's,  am' 
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the  daty  he  owes  to  his  generation,  and  to  mankind,  to  endei/roiiry 
by  all  rational  means,  to  free  the  world  of  this  pest.  Let  not  other 
nations  have  the  occasion  to  think  so  meanly  of  us,  as  if  we  resolved 
to  sit  still  and  have  our  ears  bored,  or  that  any  discouragements  or 
disappointments  can  ever  make  us  desist  from  attempting  our  liberty, 
till  we  have  purchased  it,  either  by  this  monster's  death,  or  by  our 
own.  Our  nation  is  not  yet  so  barren  of  virtne,  that  we  want  noble 
examples  to  follow  amongst  ourselves.  The  brave  Sindercomb  hath 
shewed  as  great  a  mind  as  any  old  Rome  could  boast  of;  and,  had  he 
lived  there,  his  name  had  been  registered  with  Brutus  and  Cato,  and 
he  had  had  his  statues  as  well  as  they. 

But  I  will  not  have  so  sinister  an  opinion  of  ourselves  (as  little  ge. 
nerosity  of  slavery  hath  left  us)  as  to  think  so  great  a  virtue  can  want 
Its  monuments  even  amongst  us.  Certainly  in  every  virtuous  mind 
there  are  statues  reared  to  Sindercomb.  Whenever  we  read  the  elogies 
of  those  that  have  died  for  their  country ;  when  we  admire  those  great 
examples  of  magnanimity,  that  have  tired  tyrant's  cruelties ;  when 
we  extol  their  constancy,  whom  neither  bribes  nor  terrors  could  make 
betray  their  friends ;  it  is  then  we  erect  Sindercomb  statues,  and  en. 
grave  him  monuments ;  where  all  that  can  be  said  of  a  great  and  noble 
mind,  we  justly  make  an  epitaph  for  him;  and,  though  the  tyrant 
eaused  him  to  be  smothered,  lest  the  people  should  hinder  an  open 
murder,  yet  he  will  never  be  able  either  to  smother  his  memory,  or 
his  own  villainy.  His  poison  was  but  a  poor  and  common  device 
to  impose  only  on  those  that  understood  not  tyrants  practices,  and 
are  unacquainted,  if  any  be,  with  his  cruelties  and  falshoods.  He  may 
therefore,  if  he  please,  take  away  the  stake  from  Sindercomb' s  grave, 
and,  if  he  have  a  mind  it  should  be  known  how  he  died,  let  Mm  send 
thither  the  pillows  and  feather  beds  with  which  Barkstead  and  his 
hangman  smothered  him.  But  to  conclude,  let  not  thb  monster  think 
himself  tlie  more  secure  that  he  hath  suppressed  one  great  spirit ;  *  he 
nay  be  confident  that  Longus  post  ilium  sequUur  ordo  idem  petetu 
tiumdecus. 

There  is  a  great  roll  behind,  even  of  those  tliat  are  in  his  own  mns. 
ter.rolls,  and  are  ambitious  of  the  name  of  the  deliverers  of  their 
country ;  and  they  know  what  the  action  is  that  will  purchase  it.  His 
bed,  his  table,  is  not  secure,  and  he  stands  in  need  of  other  goards 
to  defend  him  against  his  own.  Death  and  destruction  pursue  him 
where^ever  he  goes ;  they  follow  him  every  where,  like  his  fellow 
travellers,  and  at  last  they  will  come  upon  him  like  armed  men; 
^  Darkness  is  hid  in  his  secret  places,  a  fire  not  blown  shall  consume 
^  him ;  it  shall  go  ill  with  him  that  is  left  in  his  tabernacle.  He  shall 
^  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  a  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him 
<  through ;  because  he  hath  oppressed  and  forsaken  the  poor;  because 
^  he  hatii  violently  taken  away  the  house  which  he  builded  not;'  We 
may  be  confident,  and  so  may  he,  that  e're  long  all  this  shall  be 
accomplished:  '  For  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
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^•joy  of  Hie  hypocrite  but  fop  a  moment.    Thongh  his  Excellency  ♦ , 

*  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his  head  reacheth  unto  the  clouds,  yet 

*  he  shall  perish  like  his  own  doog.    They  that  have  teen  him  shall 

*  say,  where  is  he  ?' 

POSTSCRIPT. 

Courteous  Reader^ 

Expect  another  sheet  or  two  of  paper  of  this  subject,  if  I  escape 
the  tyrant's  hands,  although  he  gets  (in  the  interim)  the  crown  upon, 
his  head ;  which  he  hath,  underhand,  put  his  confederates  on  to  pe» 
iition  his  acceptance  thereof. 
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JL  HE  dreadful  apprehension  of  a  future  being,  to  a  soul  so  ill 
prepared,  and  the  terrors  of  conscience  under  the  visitation  of  heaven^ 
are  of  that  sad  weight,  that  no  thought  can  imagine,  but  his  that 
groans  under  it.  When  I  turn  my  eyes  inward,  I  can  look  upon 
myself,  as  no  other  than  the  unhappiest  of  men,  loaded  with  infamy^ 
misery,  imprisonment,  and  almost  despair,  but,  above  all,  with  the 
uni?ersal  hatred  of  a  kingdom ;  so  universal,  that  I  stand  the  yer^ 
center  of  shame,  whilst  every  tongue  that  reviles,  each  eye  that  loaths^ 
and  every  finger  that  points,  seems  to  terminate  in  miserable  me. 
Such  is  my  hard  fate,  and  such  my  serious  reflexions,  that  I  believe, 
had  my  faults  been  ten.fold  greater  than  they  are,  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  disoblige  mankind,  in  all  my  exalted  glory,  but  luilf  so 
much  as  I  have  pleased  them  in  my  fall ;  So  naturally  lovely,  in  tha 
English  eyes,  does  the  distress  and  ruin  of  tottering  greatness  look, 
where  they  seem  but  just. 

But  all  these  accumulated  calamities  are  but  my  lightest  burthen; 
for,  alas !  how  justly,  and  more  sadly  mad,  I  cry  out  with  fallingf 
Wolsey,  ^  Had  I  served  my  God  with  half  that  zeal  I  served  my 
^  king,  he  would  not  have  left  me  thus  wretched.'  Wretched 
indet'd !  when  my  weakness  of  body  calls  me  to  consider,  how 
near  I  may  stand  to  that  tribunal,  before  which  the  proudest  of 

*  He  liatb  now  left  t^at  title  fpr  Highncu,  aii4  wUI  iboftly  1mv«  thtt  for  King. 
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earthly  judges,  potentates,  and  princes  tremble.  The  miniiiont 
from  that  terrible  judge  is  saeh  an  alarm,  that  what  would  I  do, 
if  possible,  to  soften  that  almighty  justice,  that  stands  armed 
against  me?  Could  the  confession  of  mj  crimes  make  the  least 
part  of  their  atonement,  how  happy  should  I  think  myself  in  un« 
bosoming  my  whole  soul^  eren  to  my  secretest  and  minutest 
thoughts  ?  The  sense  of  which  makes  me  borrow  from  my  pains 
these  few  favourable,  though  distracted  minutes,  to  use  that  candour 
itad  openness,  before  I  leave  the  world,  that  may  reconcile  it,  if 
possible,  amongst  all  its  odium  and  aversion,  to,  at  least,  one  chari- 
table thought  of  me. 

But,  alas !  before  I  come  to  the  sad  narratiye  of  those  iramerous 
Ills  I  have  committed ;  before  I  launch  down  into  that  deep  torrent, 
my  aking  heart  and  sad  remembrance  lead  me  up  to  the  fatal  fountain*^ 
head,  from  whence  they  took  their  rise ;  and  there,  to  my  confusion, 
I  am  forced  to  acknowledge,  my  crimes  are  scarce  so  black,  as  the 
polluted  source  they  sprung  from.  For,  whereas  ambition,  interest, 
honours,  those  smiling  court-beams,  the  common  ignet  fatui,  are 
those  gaudier  snares,  that  mislead  the  wandering  steps  of  other  of# 
fending  statesmen ;  I  cannot  but  shamefully  confess,  that  a  viler  and 
sootier  coal,  rancour  and  malice,  warped  me  crooked. 

The  two  famous  occasions  of  my  rising  spleen,  and  bitterness  of 
apirit,  proceeded  from  the  parliament's  bringing  me  upon  my  knees 
for  my  abhorring  of  petitions;  and,  next,  the  City  of  London's 
faming  me  out  of  my  recordership. 

The  anger,  the  rage,  the  spight  I  conceived  at  this  double  disgrace 
•nd  affront,  was  the  first  accursed  gall  that  poisoned  me ;  a  resent- 
asent  that  struck  me  so  deep,  and  so  cankered  every  faculty  of  my 
■oul,  that  what  is  it  I  did  not  study,  contrive,  and  plot  to  be  re« 
tenged  i  I  profess,  in  the  agony  of  my  thought,  I  was  a  hundred 
times  not  only  thinking,  but  resolving,  if  no  other  means,  to  turn 
wizard,  to  wreak  my  malice  upon  my  enemies,  had  my  small  belief 
(lieaven  forgive  me)  of  either  a  God  or  a  devil,  persuaded  me  there 
was  any  such  creature  as  a  witch,  or  such  an  art  as  sorcery. 

As  for  that  damned  town  of  London,  not  Cataline,  against  Old 
Rome,  was  half  so  sworn  a  foe,  as  I,  against  that.msolent  proud  city# 
Really  and  sincerely,  I  could  willingly  and  heartily,  out  of  my  own 
pocket,  though  I  sold  my  last  rag  in  the  world,  have  been  myself  at 
the  charge  of  a  new  monument,  so  I  had  had  but  the  pleasure  of  a 
•eeond  same  occasion  of  building  it.  Nay,  verily,  I  envied  the  fate 
of  the  old  Erostratus,  and  that  more  modem  worthy,  Ilubart ;  and 
could  have  wished  my  own  name,  though  at  the  price  of  his  destiny, 
engraven  in  the  very  room  of  that  wisely  rased-out  inscription,  on  so 
glorious  occasion. 

It  was  then,  alas !  edged  and  enraged  with  a  mortal  hate,  and  an 
avowed  vengeance  against  tluit  accursed  and  detested  city,  and  more 
detested  parliaments,  with  two  such  meritorious  qualifications.  I  ap« 
plied  n^yself  to  the  once  great  Coleman's  greater  master,  at  that  time 
in  early,  and  indeed  almost  governing  pilot  at  the  helm  ;  both  in« 
ftDibie  recofluaendatioiu  to  tntkle  me  to  the  k%hest  hopes  of  th« 
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exalted  honours*  In  short,  I  entered,  listed,  and  swore  myself 
engineer  general  under  that  leading  hero*s  banners ;  and  how  hugged^ 
and  how  embraced,  my  succeeding  almost  deluge  of  good  fortunOi 
glories,  and  preferments,  will  sufficiently  testify. 

And,  though  the  world  has  sometimes  wondered,  at  so  sudden  a 
rise,  as,  in  little  more  than  seven  years,  to  mount  from  a  Finsbury 
pet^-fogfoer,  to  a  Lord  High.Chancellor  of  England;  from  bawling 
at  a  hedge.eourt.bar  for  a  five  shillings  fee,  to  sit  equity.driTer,  with 
ten*thou8and  pounds  per  annumy  besides  presents  and  bribes  ua* 
accountable,  honestly  gotten.  But,  alas  \  to  rectify  the  mistakes  of 
mankind,  and  suppress  their  astonishment  at  so  unprecedented  an 
advance,  I  must  assure  them,  that  as  no  history  affords  a  parallel  of 
tnch  a  crown-farourite  as  myself;  so  no  age  erer  yielded  such  a  true 
crownulrndge  neither,  to  deserve  those  favours.  Alas!  my  darling 
fortune  moved  not  half  so  rapid,  as  my  dearer  counsels  drove ;  and 
all  the  caresses  of  my  glory  were  thought  but  the  poorest  mead  and 
reward  of  those  services  that  gained  them.. 

But,  to  recite  my  fatal  particulars.  Upon  my  first  entrance  (ai  I 
was  saying)  of  engineer.generai,  our  first  great  attack  was  againat 
the  charter  of  London ;  and,  to  the  honour  of  my  premier  effort, 
what  by  our  terrible  dead-doing  quo  warranto^  my  own  invented 
battering  ram,  planted  against  them  at  Westminster,  and  the  Tower., 
hill  gans  removed,  and  mounted  against  them  on  the  Tower  battle^, 
ments ;  we  soon  reduced  that  imperious  town,  to  almost  as  intire  m 
tnbjection  and  vassalage,  as  our  own  hearts,  and  our  Roman  friends^ 
could  wish. 

Next,  for  these  prerogative.erampers,  those  checkmates  of  crowns, 
called  parliaments,  there  our  triumph  was  absolute ;  we  prorogued 
or  dissolved,  and  danced  them  from  pillar  to  post,  from  Westminster 
to  Oxford,  &c.  at  pleasure ;  and  heaven  knows,  with  timely,  prudent^ 
and  wise  care,  to  hush  their  too  impudently  inquisitive  curiosity 
into  our  Coleman's  packets,  our  Le  Chaise  and  Lewis  intrigues,  and 
the  rest  of  our  Popish  plots  and  cabals ;  and  all,  God  knows,  littU 
enough  to  keep  our  cloven  foot  undiscovered. 

Flushed  with  such  prosperous  success,  even  in  my  infiint  mischiefs, 
what  was  it  that  I  either  staggered  or  shrunk  at  ?  My  temptations  ao 
alluded  me,  my  rewards  so  dazzled  me,  and  my  felicity  so  hardened 
me,  that  moderation,  reluctance,  or  humanity,  were  only  so  many 
manacles  and  shackles,  that  my  impatient  soul  threw  off  witi^ 
disdain. 

Who,  alas !  but  I,  with  so  much  unrelenting  and  pitiless  barbarity^ 

triumphed  in  the  blood  of  those  poor  miserable  western  wretches; 

.and  sanguined  my  very  ermins  in  their  gore,  till  even  the  air,  with 

the  noisomeness  of  their  carcasses,  stunk  almost  as  much,  if  possible, 

as  the  very  name  of  Jefferies  their  butdher  ?  Yes,  and  E  acted  by  tho 

commissioning  vengeance  that  sent  me  thither,  to  inform  the  heretick 

enemies  of  Rome,  how  much  their  blood  tickles  when  it  streams;  and 

4o  let  them  know  by  the  sample  of  my  hand,  how  keeti  ii  a  P^pilh 

jidge^ooU 
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Was  it  not  I  too,  that  with  so  much  cunning  and  artifice,  and  b^ 
to  many  rhetorical  high.treason  flourishes,  wheedled  poor  Cornish 
to  a  gibbet,  and  Russel  to  a  scaffold  ?  Yes,  and  it  was  a  master.piece! 
to  give  the  trembling  world  a  timely  warning  what  Protestant  zeal 
most  trust  to,  when  Popish  malice  is  pleased  to  be  angry ;  and  to 
conTince  how  easily  can  a  Jesuitical  engine  wire-draw  guilt,  where 
Popish  rancour  is  resolved  to  destroy. 

Who  dissolved  all  the  charters,  and  new-garbelled  all  the  corpo. 
rations,  but  Jefferies  ?  And  why,  but  to  prepare  them  to  understand 
that,  what  with  our  quo  warranto^s^  and  the  rest  of  our  modelling 
tools,  we  were  resolved,  at  last,  to  have  parliaments  a  l(umode  de 
Paree^  and  their  dragoon.reformers  too,  soon  after. 

Who  invented  that  insnaring  command  to  the  bishops,  of  reading 
the  declaration,  and  put  their  refusal  to  the  stretch  of  nigh  mis- 
demeanor, if  not  high  treason,  but  the  chancellor  ?  And  why,  think 
you,  but  to  satisfy  them  what  Romish  eye  sores  are  the  Protestant 
lawn-sleeres ;  and  that  they  shall  want  neither  justles  nor  stumbling 
blocks  to  trip  their  heels  up,  and  their  heads  off  too,  when  they  stand 
in  our  way  ? 

Who  but  the  great  Jefferies,  in  defiance  of  the  very  fundamentals 
ef  human  society,  the  original  laws  of  nature,  and  to  the  face  of 
Magna  Charta  itself,  got  the  Bishop  of  London  silenced  and  sus. 
pended,  without  so  much  as  that  universal  and  common  right,  sacred 
€Ten  amongst  heathens  and  infidels,  viz.  the  privilege  of  making 
either  plea  or  defence,  condemned,  untried,  and  unheard  ?  Yfes,  I  did 
it ;  to  instruct  the  world  what  feeble  cobweb-lawn  are  the  bonds  of 
Justice,  law,  liberty,  common-right,  &c.  in  the  hands  of  an  imperial 
Popish  Sampson  Agonistes  ? 

Was  it  not  I  too,  by  my  ecclesiastick,  high.commission  supremacy, 
not  only  against  the  statutes  and  customs  of  the  university,  but  the 
positive  laws  of  the  land,  turned  Maudlin.CoUege  into  a  seminary  of 
Jesuits,  and,  in  spight  of  that  bulwark  of  the  Church  of  England, 
the  act  of  uniformity,  converted  a  collegiate  chapel,  into  a  mass, 
house  ?  And  by  the  same  justice,  might  not  every  collegiate,  cathei 
dral,  and  parochial  church  have  had  the  same  conversion  ?  And  both 
the  fountains  of  religion  and  learning,  the  mother  universities,  been 
deprived  of  all  her  Protestant  sons,  and  re.peopled  with  the  whole 
race  of  St.  Omer,  aud  Salamanca  ? 

•  Who  did  all  this  ?  The  Chancellor !  yes,  and  he  saved  the  Church 
of  England,  and  the  whole  English  liberty,  by  it.  The  nation  was 
lulled  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  they  wanted  such  thunder- 
claps, and  such  a  Boanerges,  to  awaken  them  from  their  lethargy. 

With  these  serious  reflexions,  that  these  rapid  and  violent  motions 
of  the  Romish  cause,  are,  and  have  been  the  destruction  of  it ;  who 
has  been  the  Protestants  champion,  but  I  ?  Who  has  pulled  off  tho 
vizor  from  the  scarlet  whore,  and  exposed  the  painted  Babyloii 
prostitute,  but  I  ?  And  if  I  drove  like  Jehu,  it  was  only  to  the  con- 
fusion of  a  Jezabel.  Who  called  in  the  deliverer  of  bur  church  and 
laws,  that  second  Hannibal,  that  mighty  Nassau,  but  Jefieries^ 
Who  has  re^mounted  the  sinking  glory  of  our  temples,  till  theif 
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phiacles  shall  kiss  heayra,  but  Jefieries?  Who  has  united  two  such 
formidable  Protestant  neighbours  with  that  eternal  link  of  interest,  as 
shall  render  us  once  more  the  arbiters  of  Europe,  and  terror  of  thi^ 
world?  Who  but  Jefieries,  and  Jeiferies's  conduct,  has  joined  those 
Baval  forces,  those  floating  walls,  that  shall  one  day  mew  up  that 
French  antichrist ian  monster,  till  in  despight  and  despair,  he  burst 
bis  soul  out  at  his  fistula  ? 

In  fine,  Who  has  cut  off  the  very  entail  of  Popery  and  slavery 
from  three  happy  kingdoms,  but  Jefferies  ?  Three  kingdoms  did  I 
say  ?  Yes,  possibly  has  laid  that  foundation  to  the  Protestant  cause, 
as  shall  perhaps  one  day  make  her  over.top  the  seven  proud  hills,  and 
strike  her  dagger  into  the  very  gates  of  Rome. 

With  this  confession  of  my  crimes,  which,  under  the  afflicting  hand 
of  heaven,  I  think  myself  obliged  to  give  the  world,  I  beseech  my 
enemies  themselves  so  to  represent  my  case,  as  that  at  least,  ^  Out  of 
^  the  devourer  may  come  forth  meat;  and  out  of  the  strong,  sweets 
'  ness:*  And,  by  balancing  the  services  of  my  actions  against  the  guilt 
of  them,giiFe  me  some  small  dawn  of  hope,  that  the  approaching  par. 
liament,  my  judges,  my  accusers  themselves,  may  be  softened  into 
some  commiseration,  and  forgiveness.  I  assure  them,  if  heaven 
spare  me  life  to  ask  it,  they  shall  want  neither  confession,  discovery, 
nor  contrition,  to  obtain  their  absolution.  And  black  as  I  am,  I  beg, 
even  my  most  hard.hearted  adversaries,  to  consider,  that  still  I  am 
noiblacker  than  Judas.  And  alas !  there  was  some  merit  even  in 
Judas ;  for  there  wanted  his  betraying  of  his  God,  for  the  saving  of 
the  world. 
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HAT  Ireland  t>  part  of  the  dominions  of  England^  and  a 
kingdom  subordinate  to  it, — This  appears  not  only  by  the  appeals 
tliat  are  made  from  the  Chancery  there,  to  the  House,  of  Lords  here, 
and  by  writ  of  error  from  the  King's-Bench  there  to  the  King's. 
]Pench  here ;  but  also  by  the  patents  which  often  pass  under  the 
great  seal  of  England,  for  lands,  honoursj  and  offices  in  Ireland,  and 
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|l>y  tbe  obligitioii  which  an  English  act  of  parliament  laji  on  Ireland, 
when  it  is  particularly  named. 

II.  That  the  Crown  of  England  hath  good  title  to  Ireland.^' 
Not  only  by  descent  from  Eva,  daughter  of  Dermond  Mac  Morough^ 
^ing  of  Leinster,  whose  ancestors  were  mooarchs  of  Ireland ;  but 
also  by  lawful  conquest  in  a  just  war,  and  by  the  repeated  oathf 
and  Toluntary  submissions  of  the  Irish  potentates  and  gentry  in  all 
ages,  and  by  several  statutes  of  recognition,  and  acts  of  parliament 
in  that  kingdom,  and  by  above  fiveJiundred  years  prescription. 

III.  not  whoever  hath  the  Crown  of  England^  m,  ipio  factOy 
Sovereign  of  Ireland;  and  to  levy  vor,  against  such  person^  is 
Ireofofi.— This  is  the  natural  result  of  the  first  assertion  ;  and 
|>esides  what  may  be  collected  from  the  statute  of  H  Hen.  VII-  of 
paying  obedience  to  the  king  for  the  time  being ;  it  was  so  at  com^ 
mon  law,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  in  reason ;  for  there  is  that 
correlation  between  protection  and  allegiance,  that  they  must  stand 
and  fall  together,  and  there  is  no  difference  in  this  case,  between 
Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  an^  other  part  of  the  dominions  of 
the  crown  of  England. 

IV.  Jiutt  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  England  have  almagfs  been 
tealously  concerned  for  J  and  liberally  contributed  to  the  preservon 
fion  of  ireland.^^This  appears  by  the  many  subsidies  and  other  aids, 
they  have  in  all  ages  given  towards  the  support  of  that  kingdom  ;  for 
Ireland  was  always  a  charge  to  England,  until  the  act  of  settlement 
was  made:   it    cost  this  kingdom  near    three-hundred   thousand 

Sounds  per  annum  for  some  years  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign  ;  and 
le  rebellion,  in  1641,  drained  England  of  some  millions  of  money, 
and  of  many  thousands  of  men,  and  yet  all  this  was  well  spent, 
|)ecause, 

V.  Without  the  subjection  of  Ireland^  England  cannot  Jhurish^ 
^(/,  perhaps^  not  subsist. — For  every  harbour  in  Munster  would  be 
more  prejudicial  to  the  trade  of  England,  than  either  Sallee  or 
Algiers  ever  was,  that  island  being  so  situate,  that  England  cannot 
trade  with  Spain,  the  Levant,  Africa,  the  East-Indies  or  the  West, 
without  sailing  almost  in  view  of  the  old  head  of  Kinsale,  so  that 
England  must  trafBck  at  vast  disadvantage,  hazard,  and  charge,  in 
armed  and  double-manned  vessels,  or  with  great  convoys.  Add  to 
this,  that  Ireland  would  be  always  in  close  league  with  the  enemies 
of  England,  and  yearly  supply  a  vast  number  of  able  bodies  to 
imnoy  it. 

Vi.  That  Ireland  was  never  in  so  much  danger  as  it  is  now;-^ 
For  the  confederacy  was  never  so  general  before,  the  Irish  never  had 
such  quantities  of  arms  and  ammunition,  they  never  had  the  city  of 
Dublin,  they  never  had  the  whole  kingdom  in  their  possession,  or  un^, 
der  their  power ;  and,  which  is  more  than  all  the  rest,  they  never  had 
the  colour  or  pretence  of  authority  before  this  time. 

VII.  That  the  Protestants  fhercy  unless  speedily  relieved^  nntsi 
necessarily  be  ruined. — For  the  Irish,  having  no  money,  cannot 
fupport  their  vast  army,  vrithout  free  quarter  on  the  English.  Add 
If)  ti|is,  th^  decay  aud  full  stop  of  trfide,  find  (he  pan v  other  in^uo^ 
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flortable  difficulties  they  labour  under,  and  tiftir  min  will  Appear 
IheTitable  without  present  relief* 

VI II.  Thai  no  peopU  in  the  world  are  in  so  miserabk  a  condim 
Hon  as  the  Protestants  of  Ireland.'^FoT  they  are  not  only  insulted 
over  by  their  own  servants,  and  in  a  certain  way  of  beggary,  but  are 
also  in  continual  fear,  and  under  imminent  danger  of  being  massacred, 

IX.  Thai  the  English  government  hath  been  eastf  andfaoourabU 
to  the  frish^'-^And  this  evidently  appears  by  one  slight  instance^ 
Ti2.  That  the  grand  jury,  and  the  whole  county  of  Cork,  had 
more  trouble  and  charge  to  get  rid  of  two  Irish  attornies  in  the 
•heritt's  court,  and  at  last  could  not  effect  it,  than  the  Irish  hftTO  had 
to  turn  out  most  of  the  ctTil  and  military  Protestant  officers  in  that 
kingdom,  though  some  of  them  had  good  patents  for  their  places  ; 
and  it  is  bt-yond  dispute,  that,  for  many  years  past,  the  Irish  never 
wanted  such  friends  at  Whitehall,  as  made  their  affiurs  run  glib  in  all 
courts  of  judicature,  and  elsewhere. 

X.  Thaty  nevertheless^  many  of  the  Irish^  and  some  degenerate 
English^  would  rather  live  under  any  government  than  that  of 
England. — And  this  happens  partly  from  thediffisrenoe  of  hnmonrs^ 
manners,  and  customs  between  them  and  us,  and  partly,  because 
tiiey  look  up  on  the  first  conquest  of  Ireland,  and  the  subsequent 
confiscations  to  be  injurious,  and  think  a  foreigner  would  restore 
them  ;  but  chiefly  this  aversion  is  to  be  attributed  to  die  difference 
in  religion,  they  conceiving  us  to  be  obstinate  incorrigible  heretickSy 
•nd  therefore  they  have  often  invited  the  Pope,  French,  and  Spaniard^ 
to  accept  of  the  government  of  that  kingdom. 

XI.  That  tenJthousand  English^  well  furnished  and  conducted^ 
never  were^  nor  never  can  be  beaten  by  the  Irish  in  that  kmgdom.^m 
The  first  assertion  is  true,  and  the  second  is  rational ;  for,  allowing 
the  Irish  gentry  to  be  brave  enough,  yet  the  commoners  have  not 
courage  or  skill  equal  to  the  English,  or  near  it ;  nor  can  the  Irish 
keep  more  than  ten  or  twelve-thousand  men  together  any  long  tim^ 
for  want  of  forage  and  other  necessaries. 

XII.  However^  less  than  fifteen^  or  perhaps  tweniyJhousand 
men,  ought  not  now  to  attempt  Ireland ^^hectLUte  it  will  be  neces^ 
eary  to  make  descents  in  several  places ;  and,  when  garisons,  and 
other  necessary  detachments,  are  deducted,  there  will  not  remain 
above  ten  or  twelve-thousand  for  the  field. 

XIII.  If  these  twenty-thousand  were  divided  into  three  bodies^ 
in  all  probability  there  would  be  none,  or  very  weak  and  short 
resistance, — For  if  four.thousand  landed  in  Ulster,  six.thousand  in 
Munster,  and  tenJthousand  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdoni,  the  Irish 
would  be  distracted,  and  not  know  where  to  turn ;  for  they  have 
neither  officers  nor  soldiers  capable  to  make  three  distinct  armies ; 
experience  will  manifest,  that,  in  that  case,  finding  themselves  at^ 
tacked  on  all  sides,  Tyrconnel  would  retire  to  Athlone,  and  thence 
to  Gal  way,  and,  in  the  first,  ship  he  could  get,  shift  for  himself  as 
W^ll  as  he  could. 

XI y.  Hozcever,  reasonable  conditions  should  not  be  denied  them^ 
^fhey  uiH  submit  fiieflt/.-^for^  besides  that  it  may  prevent  mupk 
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mischief,  and  sare  the  effusion  of  Christian  blood,  it  is  unchristian  to 
force  them  to  desperation  ;  they  should  hare  indemnity  for  what  is 
past,  and  a  connivance  at  the  prirate  exercise  of  their  religion,  by  a 
competent  number  of  priests,  for  the  future.  This  offer  justifies  our 
moderation,  and,  if  refused,  leaves  them  without  excuse, 

XV.  Whatever  conditions  are  offered  them^  wUl  be  rejected  or 
postponed^  unless  backed  with  a  sufficient  forcc-^For  they  are  in 
hopes  of  aid  from  France,  and  have  yery  little  foresight  of  what  is 
future.  It  is  not  unusual  amongst  them,  to  defy  one  day  what  they 
tremble  at  the  next.  It  has  been  always  a  principal  maxim  in;their 
politicks,  to  procrastinate  and  delay  their  submission,  in  hopes  of 
imaginary  succours,  until  they  plunged  themselves  sometimes  into  a 
sea  of  misery,  and  it  looks  as  if  their  destiny  inclines  that  way  now. 

XVI.  That  the  Irish  estates  are  sufficient  to  defray  the  charge 
of  reducing  them  to  their  duty. — For  of  ten  millions  of  plantation, 
acres  of  land,  which  there  are  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  have  a  foartfa 
part,  which,  to  be  purchased,  is  worth  three  millions  of  pounds. 

XVII.  That  the  Protestants  are  already  damnified  to  that  value^ 
and  in  three  months  more  will  suffer  as  much  a^atft.*— For,  besides 
the  interruption  in  trade  and  business,  bad  debts,  and  the  particular 
wrongs  and  injuries  done  them,  the  losses  of  those  that  were  forced 
to  fly  to  England  and  elsewhere,  the  very  land  is  one  third  part 
lessened  in  the  yearly  value  ;  and  the  two  thirds  remaining  are  not 
worth  so  many  years  purchase  by  a  third  part,  as  they  were  anno 
1684.  For  example,  three.hunared  per  annum,  at  twelve  years 
purchase,  being  three.thousand  six-hundred  pounds,  is  now  but 
two.hundred  pounds,  at  eight  years  purchase,  which  is  one^thou^ 
sand  six.hundred  pounds. 

XVII I.  The  Protestants  of  Ireland  had  been  eternally  ruined^  if 
it  were  not  for  the  glorious  atchievements  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
— For,  if  they  are  in  so  ill  condition  at  this  day,  in  what  case  would 
they  have  been,  if  France  had  leisure  and  means  to  assist  the  Irish, 
and  England  (in  a  civil  war)  not  able  to  relieve  the  Protestants 
there  ? 

XIX.  The  policy  and  true  scheme  of  government  was  totally 
overturned  in  Ireland, — For  where  reason  and  the  interest  of  Eng. 
land  required,  that  the  English  colony  should  be  protected  by  an 
English  army ;  and  whereas  a  Protestant  parliament  in  Ireland  had 
raised  a  great  revenue  to  the  crown,  mostly  paid  by  Protestants,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  Protestant  army,  on  the  quite  contrary,  that 
army  was  disbanded,  with  circumstances  as  bad  as  the  fact,  and 
Papists  introduced  to  guard  us  against  themselves ;  and  Irish  brought 
to  garison  within  those  walls,  that  were  purposely  built  to  keep  them 
out. 

XX.  The  law  was  likewise  subverted. —  For  the  force  and 
energy  of  the  law  being  resolved  into  trials  by  jury,  when  the 
judge,  sheriff,  jury,  witness  and  party  were  all  of  a  piece,  and  thai 
in  a  country  where  perjury  is  so  frequent,  that  Irish  evidence  Is 
become  proverbially  scandalous,  what  could  an  English  Protestant 
€xpect,  but  that  many  notorious  murders  should  pass  unpunished| 
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Inany  forged  deeds  should  be  trumped  up,  and  many  hundreds  of 
English  indicted,  drawn  in  question,  and  prosecuted,  without  so 
much  as  a  probability,  or  colour  of  truth  ? 

•  XXI.  T%eie  injuries  would  have  been  perpetuated  and  UgUi^ 
mated^  and  our  religion  and  nation  destroyed  there  by  /asp.— - 
For  they  dissolved  all  corporations,  on  forged  or  friTolous  pretences,' 
and  in  so  precipitate  a  manner,  that  they  did  not  give  competent 
time  to  draw,  much  less  to  review  the  pleadings.  They  projected  to 
eall  the  eldest  sons  of  Popish  noblemen  by  writ,  and  so  made  them- 
ieWes  sure  of  both  houses  of  an  Irish  parliament. 

XXII.  That  the  disbanded  Protestant  officers  deserve,  and  are  fit 
to  be  employed  in  the  recovery  of  Ireland — They  deserve  it,  and  all 
the  countenance  that  can  be  shewn  them,  because  they  have  suffered 
much  (and  few  people  consider  how  much)  merely  for  their  religion 
and  country.  And  they  are  fit,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
country,  the  climate,  and  the  inhabitants,  and  are,  beyond  objection, 
zealous  in  this  cause. 

^XIII.  Tliat  the  prince  wants  neither  courage,  conduct,  reputa^ 
tion,  or  zeal, — His  attempt  in  England  manifested  his  courage,  his 
success  demonstrated  his  conduct,  and  confirmed  his  reputation;  and, 
for  the  rest,  the  same  motives,  that  induced  him  to  come  hither, 
are  still  in  being,  and  will  prevail  to  advance  his  victorious  arm$  to 
Ireland. 

XXiy.  There  is  nothing  wanting  but  a  settled  legal  authority 
and  money. — For,  though  necessity  justifies /iro  hac  vice,  yet  our 
la^  knows  no  authority  but  what  is  regal ;  without  that  there  can  be 
no  parliament,  nor  indeed  no  obligation  to  obedience  (or  at  most  but 
temporary.)  And  as  for  money,  though  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
general  tax  seasonably  for  the  relief  of  Ireland,  yet,  perhaps  a  good 
Tote  of  espousing  the  Irish  concern  may  give  credit  to  raise  a  fund, 
for  a  service  so  necessary  and  beneficial  to  England. 

XXV.  The  army  will  be  in  more  danger  of  famine  than  sword.^ 
For,  besides  that  the  enemy  will  destroy  and  burn  all  he  can,  there 
is  not  in  the  country  provision  enough  for  both  armies,  and  therefore 

freat  magazines  must  be  erected  at  Chester,  Bristol,  Milford,  &c. 
ow  much  money  soever  it  may  cost. 

XXVI.  Jll  private  undertakings,  in  this  matter  of  Ireland,  are 
vain. — For  no  one  body  is  able  to  do  much,  and  confederacies  and 
partnerships  are  lame  and  uncertain,  because  the  failure  of  any  one 
spoils  all.  Nor  did  any  private  undertaker  of  publick  affairs  ever 
succeed  in  Ireland;  witness  Sir  Thomns  Smith's  project  in  the  Ardes, 
and  Walter  Earl  of  Essex's  in  Clandeboy  and  the  Ferny. 

XXVII.  That  whoever  takes  commission  here,  to  raise  men  in 
Ireland,  does  that  country  a  great  deal  of  wrong. — For  either  he 
takes  some  poor  dispirited  peoplo,  or  such  farmers,  labourers,  or 
tradesmen,  as  would  be  more  useful  in  their  vocation;  or  he  takes 
others,  that  would,  of  their  own  accord,  and  without  pay  in  the 
militia,  or  otherwise,  fight  for  their  lives,  families,  and  estates ;  every- 
way he  robs  the  country  of  people,  and  hinders  those  that  else  would 
l^e  raised  here^  and  go  from  hence ;  and  h«  makes  the  gotpnunent 
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depend  on  a  broken  reed,  for  it  is  impossible  any  men  should  be 
raised  and  accoutred  there'  time  enough  to  do  senrice,  and  fit 
io  do  it. 

Lalthr,  T%ough  the  Irish  iubmtij  ffei  Ireland  will  need  a  consider 
rable  English  army. — For  that  kingdom  is  much  depopulated,  and 
there  will  be  dan^rer  of  some  French  attempt.  But,  besides  all  this, 
he  knows  little  ojf  Ireland,  who  thinks  that  the  Irish  army  (when  di&« 
banded)  will  ever  be  brought  to  work  for  their  living.  On  the  con* 
trary,  many  of  them  will  turn  tories ;  so  that,  if  there  be  not  a  good 
army  in  the  kingdom^  it  will  be  as  unsafe  and  troublesome  as  in  tifiia 
•f  war» 
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OTHING  in  this  world  is,  or  ought  to  be  so  dear  to  any  man, 
as  his  reputation;  and  consequently  the  defence  of  it  is  the  greatest 
obligation  that  one  man  can  lay  on  another.  There  are  also  some  cir. 
cumstances,  that  render  this  obligation  yet  niore  acceptable  and  yalu. 
able ;  as  when  it  is  conferred  generously,  without  any  self-interest, 
or  the  If  ast  desire  or  inyitation  from  the  person  so  defended.  All 
this  happens  to  be  my  case  at  this  time ;  and  therefore,  I  hope,  yon 
will  not  be  surprised  io  find  I  am  not  the  most  ungrateful  and  in« 
sensible  man  living ;  which  certainly  I  should  be,  if  I  did  not  ac- 
knowledge all  your  industrious  concern  for  me,  about  the  business 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  which  now  makes  so  much  noise 
in  the  ^orld.  You  have,  as  I  am  told,  so  cordially  pleaded  my  cause, 
that  it  is  almost  become  your  own ;  and  therefore,  as  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  speak  of  myself,  especially  in  a  business  which  I  cannot  wholly  ex^ 
cuse ;  yet  I  think  myself  now  a  little  obliged  to  shew  my  part  in  thismat* 
ter ;  though  imprudent  enough,  yet  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  ^so 
just  and  so  considerable  an  advocate. 

The  less  a  man  says  of  himself,  the  better ;  and  it  is  so  well  known 
already,  how  I  was  kept  out  of  all  the  secret  councils,  that  I  need 
not  justify  my  elf,    or  trouble  you,  as  to  those  matters;  only  I  ap« 

ral  to  the  unquestionable  testimony  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,    if 
did  not  zealously  and  constantly  take  all  occasions  to  oppose  the 
f  rench  interest;  becftus^  1  knew  it  directly  opposite  both  to  Uio 
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imd  kingdom's  good,  which  are  indeed  things  inseparable,  and  oagh€ 
lo  be  so  accounted,  as  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all  councils  of  princes* 
This,  I  hope,  will  prepare  the  way  a  little  for  what  I  haye  to  say 
eoncerning  mj being  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners;  of 
which  error  I  am  now  as  sensible,  as  I  was  at  first  ignorant,  being  so 
vnhappily  conversant  in  the  midst  of  &  perpetual  court^flattery,  at 
never  to  have  heard  the  least  word  of  any  ill^;ality  in  that  commis« 
fion,  before  I  was  unfortunately  engaged  in  it. 

For,  though  my  lord  of  Canterbury  had  very  prudently  refused 
to  be  of  it,  yet  it  was  talked  at  court,  it  proceeded  only  from  his  uii« 
willingness  to  act  at  that  time,  and  not  from  any  illegality  he  muu 
pected  in  the  commission  :  having  excused  himself  from  it  the  most 
respectful  vray,  by  the  infirmities  he  lay  under.  Being  thus  igno* 
rant  of  the  laws,  and  in  such  a  station  at  court,  I  need  not  desire 
a  man  of  your  judgment  and  candour,  to  consider  the  hardness  of 
my  case,  when  I  was  commanded  to  serve  in  a  commission  with  a 
lord  chancellor,  a  lord  chief  justice,  and  two  bishops,  who  had  all 
of  them  already  acted  some  time  there,  vrithout  shewing  the  least 
diffidence  of  their  power,  or  hesitation  in  the  execution  of  it.  And, 
perhaps,  a  man,  of  more  discretion  than  I  can  pretend  to,  might 
lia?e  been  easily  persuaded  to  act  in  such  a  conjunction,  and  to  think 
he  might  do  it  safely,  both  in  law  and  conscience.  But  I  need  not 
say  much  to  shew  my  desire  to  have  avoided,  if  possible,  a  trouble* 
tome  employment,  that  had  not  the  least  temptation  of  honour  or 
profit  to  recommend  it;  and  which  therefore  I  continued  in  upon 
no  account  in  the  world,  but  to  serve  both  king  and  clergy  with 
the  little  ability  I  had,  in  moderating  those  councils,  which  I  thought 
anight  grow  higher,  if  I  left  my  place  to  be  filled  by  any  of  those 
who  waited  for  it  greedily,  in  order  to  their  ill  designs. 

Add  I  may  expect  the  more  credit  in  this,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  two  important  affairs  which  passed  in  that  ecclesiastical 
court,  being  the  Bishop  of  London's  suspension,  and  the  incapacita« 
ting  the  members  of  Magdalen  College ;  the  first  was  done  some 
months  before  I  was  a  commissioner,  and  I  opposed  the  last,  both  ia 
Toting  and  speaking,  and  with  all  the  interest  I  was  able  to  make 
vse  of,  which  indeeed  was  but  little  after  that  opposition ;  in  which 
being  out  voted,  I  seldom  came,  and  never  acted  in  that  court  after, 
except  to  restore  the  bishop  of  London,  though  sent  for  continually, 
by  reason  of  my  lodging  so  near  it. 

And,  since  1  have  been  forced  to  mention  my  good  will  at  least,  if 
not  my  service,  to  such  learned  men  of  the  clergy  who  I  thought  de« 
terved  it,  It  may  be  allowed  me  to  give  this  one  instance  more  of 
ft ;  that,  although  in  preferring  men  to  all  other  places  of  the  hous.* 
bold,  I  ever  used  to  ask  permission  first,  and,  accordingly,  was  often 
refused,  for  the  sake  of  Roman  Catholicks,  and  others,  who  were 
recommended  by  persons  more  In  favour  than  myself ;  yet  I  was  so 
careful  of  keeping  that  considerable  part  of  the  family  unmixed  with 
mean  or  unworthy  chaplains,  whom  others,  I  feared,  would  have 
imposed  on  his  majesty,  that  I  constantly  filled  up  those  vacancies, 
without  giving  him  the  least  notice  or  tronUe  about  it,  andl  sup* 
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plied  ifaem  with  the  ablest  approyed  diTiQes  I  could  possibly  find^' 
most  commonly  recommended  to  roe  by  the  bishops  who  were  not 
of  the  court:  Which  I  conceived  the  most  proper  course,  in  a 
matter  concerning  clergymen,  with  a  king  of  a  different  per. 
suasion  from  theirs,  and  intended  for  his  real  service,  believing  it 
had  been  better  for  him,  as  well  as  the  kingdom,  if  the  greater 
ecclesiastical  dignities  had  been  disposed  of  by  others  with  as  much 
caution. 

And  thus,  Sir,  I  have  endeavoured  to  confirm  you  in  your  favounu 
ble  opinion  of  me,  which  must  be  acknowledged  by  every  body  an 
approbation  of  such  weight,  that,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  an  example 
of  authority  to  many,  so  it  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  balance  the  censo. 
riousness  of  others. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

White^Hall,  MULGRAVE. 

Mardi  27, 1680. 
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Mr.  Speaker, 

JL  HE  present  providence  deserves  our  most  serious  thoughts;  and 
truly.  Sir,  I  cannot  but  say,  that  we  are  extremely  obliged  to  the 
great  goodness  and  \alour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who,  with  such 
hazard  and  expence,  has  brought  us  so  seasonable  and  eminent  a  de« 
liverance  from  Popery,  and,  1  hope,  from  arbitrary  power  also.  Sir, 
we  cannot  give  him  too  much,  unless  we  give  him  more  than  our  own 
(the  crown  I  mean)  ;  we  have  been  of  a  long  time  taught,  that  is  not 
the  gift  or  work  of  subjects.  Sovereign  princes  have  made  bold  with 
one  another,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  whatever  malice  may  suggest 
against  his  highness,  he  was  too  noble  a  soul  to  be  guilty  of  such  aa 
attempt.  He  came  not  hither  for  greatness ;  he  has  it  of  his  own,  and 
brought  it  with  him,  and  values  being  Optimus  more  than  Maximus^ 
which  is  the  best  way  of  joining  that  imperial  stile  together  Optimus 
Maximus.  I  say,  I  am  confident  it  is  more  than  he  will  judge  proper 
to  receive,  and  that  he  will  think  it  more  for  his  glory  to  reduce  the 
monarchy  to  its  just  and  legal  establishment,  than  to  be  king  himself^ 
imd  to  secure  us  against  Popery,  than  to  lead  us  into  the  errors  of  It^ 
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of  which  the  most  pestilentious  are  deposing  princes,  and  breaking 
faith  with  hereticks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  prince  is  too  great  a  disciple  both  of  religion  and 
honour,  not  to  be  satisfied  with  our  doing  what  is  agreeable  to  them  ^ 
and  let  us  not  press  him  out  of  his  own  sentiments,  which  haye  been 
the  greatest  and  most  heroick,  that  have  appeared  in  this  latter  age 
of  the  world,  lest,  whilst  we  have  taken  arms  to  redress  grievances, 
we  do  not  draw  greater  upon  ourselves,  and  that  as  well  from  abroad 
as  at  home. 

For,  Sir,  when  we  believe  Catholick  princes  to  have  zeal  so  un. 
■easonably  fierce,  and  unsafe  to  other  people,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  think  they  will  tamely  suffer  a  Catholick  king  to  be  kept  ou^ 
of  his  kingdom,  for  little  more  than  being  so ;  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  procedure  may  precipitate  Ireland  unto  extremities ;  and,  if  it 
should  follow  the  king  to  France,  all  sober  sensible  men  know,  of 
what  ill  consequence  a  revolt  to  that  crown  may  be  to  this  kingdom. 
We  shall  then,  instead  of  invading  France,  find  difficulties  to  preserve 
our  own  country ;  nor,  for  what  I  see,  are  we  sure  of  being  at  peaca 
here.  The  tide  is  mightily  abated  since  the  king's  going  from 
Rochester;  those,  that  wished  his  humiliation  in  the  government, 
will  by  no  means  hear  of  his  exclusion  and  perdition,  from  the 
crown ;  they  either  believe  the  fault  none  of  his,  or  not  of  weight 
enough  to  justify  so  extraordinary  an  example ;  kings  must  see  and 
hear  by  the  eyes  and  ears  of  others,  which  makes  it  their  misfortune, 
Tather  than  their  crime,  that  they  do  amiss.  We  are  also  of  a' 
church  that  has  been  singular  for  her  honour  and  deference  to  kings, 
and,  if  we  have  any  for  her,  we  ought  to  tread  tenderly  in  this 
point;  and,  that  we  may  be  just,  two  things  compel  us  to  it  for  our 
own  sake. 

The  first  is,  that  the  most  of  things  that  made  the  king's  govern* 
ment  so  obnoxious  have  already  been  done  in  this.  We  have  had  a 
dispensing  power  exercised  both  at  Exeter  and  at  London ;  we  have 
had  free  quarter  constrained  almost  in  all  places  where  the  Dutch 
army  has  marched;  we  have,  in  great  part,  a  Popish  army  too, 
though  that  was  one  of  the  most  crying  offences  we  objected  to  the. 
king,  and  from  which  we  drew  the  most  popular  notions  of  our  in. 
security ;  the  very  money,  that  is  now  receiving,  was  asked  with 
armies  on  foot,  and  all  men  will  conclude,  there  was  no  refusing  a 
proposal  so  seconded ;  and,  how  far  our  famous  petition  of  right  may 
be  concerned  in  this,  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  must  determine.  But, 
I  dare  say,  this  very  loan  could  not  escape  this  censure  under  a  lawful, 
prince ;  and,  under  our  present  circumstances,  we  cannot  reasonabljr 
think  the  case  better. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  second  reason  of  our  caution  is,  the  little  truth, 
that  at  last  appears  in  those  many  stories,  that,  above  any  charge,, 
seemed  to  alienate  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  from  his  majesty,  and  to 
dissolve  that  tie  of  affection  and  duty  they  had  to  him,  as  his  sub* 
jects.  Such  as,  the  alarms  we  had  here  of  a  French  invasion;  the 
king's  selling  the  kingdom  for  five  millions  sterling ;  the  Irish  kilU 
in^  man,  woman,  and  child  upon  the  roads^  the  French  exnbarke^ 
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for  tfce  ilrest,  hut  met  and  8nnk  hy  the  Datch;  the  tortyJiiittiuni 
new-fashioned  knives  of  hianghter;  the  qaeen's  back-door  for  bring, 
tng  to  bed  a  supposititious  child;  her  cuffing  the  Earl  of  Craven  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  with  forty  more  of  that  stamp,  which  time  hath 
proved  as  malicious  as  false;  how  much  they  have  influenced  to  this 
present  great  d^ange,  is  not  unworthy  of  our  jufit  thoughts  and  an. 
iwer,  and,  in  my  opinion^  it  calls  upon  ns  as  loudly  for  a  speedy 
reparation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  things  that  have  driven  the  king  out  of 
England ;  and,  if  it  tan  be  proved  that  the  Prince  Of  Wales  is  an 
Impostor,  and  that  there  was  a  league  with  France  to  cut  off  Pro^ 
testants,  I  think  nothing  has  befallen  him,  too  hard  measure  for  him# 
But,  truly  Sir,  it  is  iipon  no  other  terms  that  the  people  of  Kngfand 
-^ill  part  with  their  king,  or  with  any  patience  think  of  the  usage  he 
has  got  upon  that  supposition.  But  it  is  objected  that  some  of  those 
that  were  in  arms  are  in  apprehension,  lest  their  estates  krid  live) 
should  be  at  die  mercy  of  tlie  king,  in  case  he  returns,  f  think  that 
the  king  will  be  so  far  frotn  expecting,  and  the  nation  fron^  y^lding 
to  it,  that  they  must  not  only  be  all  pardoned,  but  those  fords 
and  gentlemen,  that  have  been  the  noble  assertors'of  our  Khgtllh 
liberties  at  this  juncture,  must  be  posted  in  the  greatest  pliices  of 
honour  and  trust.  I  hope  the  king  himself  will  see  it  his  hitorest  to 
leave  off  little  and  parasitical  favourites,  and  be  willing,  that  such  te 
employed  in  all  his  affairs,  as  his  people  can  confide  In,  and,  as  will 
nse  their  preferments  for  the  honour  of  their  prince,  and  the  good  of 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  objection  against  tiie  king's  return,  upon  the 
account  of  having  deserted  his  kingdoms,  by  going  into  France,  I  am 
astonished  at  it,  since  it  is  plain,  he  did  not  voluntarily  desert  us,  as 
the  Queen  of  Sweden  did  her  kingdom,  but  was  attacked  from 
abroad,  and  deserted  at  homet  Consequently,  Sit,  that  cannot  be  in 
good  morality,  as  well  as  law,  a  demise,  forfeiture,  surrender,  in 
abdication  of  the  crowii  of  England^ 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  fear,  that,  if  I  have  not  tired  your  patience,  t^av* 
been,  at  least,  ordinary  long  for  some  members  of  a  contrary  judg- 
ment, who  sit  in  this  convention,  and,  therefore,  I  shall  add  thif 
humble  caution,  that  onr  convention ;  consider  well  their  power^ 
which,  I  do  conceive,  is  too  sctnty  to  make  a  new  king,  though  it 
may  call  home  that  to  whom  we  have  most,  if  not  all  of  us,  sworn 
fillegiance.  Nay,  let  me  say  further,  if  our  cftse  were  so  desperate, 
that  no  remedy  would  serve  but  creating  a  new  king,  our  conventioD 
kas  not  enough  of  our  fellow  subjects  for  the  rest  to  be  concluded  by. 
IfVlienthiqgs  are  transacted,  according  to  the  known  laws  and  ancienf 
customs,  &6  usual  deputies  may  deliv.er  and  state  the  intentioi^  of 
the  peoj^ ;  but,  when  so  many  and  great  alterations  miiflt  be  vadef 
in  the  building,  that  Is  to  be  for  the  common  conveoieqce,  every  man 
thinketh  himself  worthy  to  be  consulted,  as  well  aathe  greatest  archie 
iect,  when  he  is  to  dwell  in  the  house«  PiEirliaments,  that  are  called 
|iy  Vangij  cannot  make  kings,  and  a  cotrvention  not  called  by  a  king, 
•ad  at  narrow-bottomedl  as  a  parliament^  is  yet  lass  nor  a  par^ 
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iiunent,  because  it  wants  the  sanction,  a  parliament  has;  if  then  it 
^eems  a  solecism,  that  a  meeting,  less  than  a  parliament,  can  make  a 
king,  withoi^t  whom  a  parliament  cannot  be,  what  shall  we  think  of 
this  convention's  making  a  king  of  him  that  makes  the  convention  ? 
Can  yon  act  lawfully  upon  an  unlawful  call,  or  an  unlawful  con« 
tent  ion  make  him  a  lawful  king?  We  are  taught  an  English 
proverb,  ^That  no  stream  rises  higher  than  its  fountain.'  How  is 
k  possible  for  them  to  give  authority  to  goveril  that  have  none,  but 
what  they  receive  from  him,  who,  by  our  law,  can  have  none,  t0 
five  ?  $«ir,  this  is  neittier  more  nor  less  than  for  his  highness  to  Aiake 
himself  king  by  a  medium  of  his  own,  a  thing  as  much  below  him  to 
do,  as  it  is  above  us  to  think  of;  therefore,  if  we  must  go  to  thii 
work,  let  us  call  in  more  heads  to  our  assistance ;  but  I  rather 
advise,  and  humbly  move,  that  we  pray  the  prince,  who  has  been 
our  deliverer,  to  be  our  arbitrator,  to  give  limits  to  prerogative  and 
our  liberty,  to  secure  us  that  are  the  Protestant  subjects  in  our  re« 
ligion,  and  to  shew  the  king  what  sort  of  liberty  he  only  ought  to 
•apect  for  his  Roman  CathOlick  subjects ;  I  say,  let  us  beseech  him 
to  call  back  the  king  for  these  great  ends,  the  accomplishing  of  which 
will  make  both  king  and  kingdom  happy,  and  the  great  Prfaice  of 
Orange  renowned  in  all  the  histories  of  £urope,  as  well  as  ia  on? 
aimals. 
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6BEIESB 

Part  I.    Chap.  1. 
Of  PoUiical  Government^  and  its  Distinction  into  severai  Kinds.  - 

Sect.  I. 
Auikority^  how  far  from  Gody  hota  far  from  Men. 

VprOVERNMENT  and   Subjection  are  relatives,  so  that  what  la 
said  of  the  one  may  in  proportion  be  said  of  the  other:  which  being 
«o,  it  will  be  needless  to  treat  of  both:  because  it  will  be  easy  to  ap^^ 
ply  what  is  spoken  of  the  one  to  the  other.     GoTemment  is  Potest 
iatis  exercUium^  the  exercise  of  a  moral  power*     One  of  these  is  tha 
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root  and  measareof  the  other ;  which,  if  it  exceed,  is  ezorbttanCj 
b  not  gorernnient,  but  a  transgression  of  it.  This  power  end 
gOTernmeut  is  differenced  with  respect  to  the  govemeid,  to  wit, 
a  family,  which  is  called  oeconomical ;  or  a  publick  society^ 
3¥hich  is  called  political,  or  magistracy.  Concerning  this  magis^ 
tracy  we  will  treat,  1.  In  general.  9.  Of  the  principal  kind  of  it. 
In  general  concerning  magistracy,  there  are  two  things  alxrat 
trhich  I  find  difficulty  and  difference,  viz.  the  origtniil,  and  the 

First,  for  the  original  3  there  seem  to  be  two  extreams  in  opinion ; 
while  some  amplify  the  dirinity  thereof,  others  speak  so  slightly  of 
It,  as  if  there  were  little  else  but  humane  institution  in  it.  I 
will  briefly  lay  down  my  apprehensions  of  the  evident  truth  in  this 
|ioint ;  and  it  may  be,  things  being  clearly  and  distinctly  set  down,* 
there  will  be  no  real  ground  for  contrariety  in  this  matter.  Three 
things  herein  must  necessarily  be  distinguished,  vis.  1  ^  The  condtHn* 
lion  or  power  of  magistracy  in  tfeneral.  2.  The  limitation  of  it  to 
this  or  that  kind.  3.  The  determination  of  it  to  this  or  that  ifkiiridoal 
person  or  line. 

For  the  first  of  these;  1.  It  is  God's  express  ordinance^  that, 
in  the  societies  of  mankind,  there  should  be  a  magistracy  or  gOTiitu^ 
inent.  At  first,  when  there  were  but  two,  God  ordained  it.  Gen,  iii« 
16.  St.  Paul  affirms  as  much  of  the  powers  that  be,  none  excepted, 
Rom.  xiii.  I.  2.  This  power,  wherever  placed,  ought  to  be  respected 
as  a  participation  of  divine  sovereignty.  Psal.  IxxxiL  1,  6.  and 
every  soul  ought  to  be  subject  to  it  for  the  Lord's  sake,  1  Pet  it.  IS. 
that  is,  for  conscience  sake  of  God's  ordinance,  Rom.  xiii.  5.  and 
under  penalty  of  damnation,  ver.  3.  These  di^  truths,  against  which 
tliere  is  no  colour  of  opposition.  Indeed,  this  power  may  be  claimed 
by  them  wha  have  it  not ;  and,  where  there  is  a  limitation  of  this  power, 
subjection  may  be  claimed  in  cases  ^hich  are  without  those  limhs. 
But, .  to  this  ordinance  of  power  where  it  is,  and  when  it  requires 
aabjection,  it  must  be  given,  as  before. 

For  the  second;  I.  In  some  particular  communities,  the  limita. 
ii^  of  it  to  this  or  that  kind,  is  an  immediate  ordinance  of  GM :  So 
kingly  power  was  appointed  to  the  Jews  on  their  desire,  1  Sam.  viii. 
0.  Whether  they  had  not  a  kind  of  monarchical  government  before, 
I  will  not  stand  on  it ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  then,  on  their  earnest 
desire,  God  himself  condescended  to  an  establishment  of  regality  in 
that  state.  S.  But,  for  a  general  binding  ordinance,  God  hatii  giren 
no  word,  either  to  command  or  commend  one  kind  above  ■  another : 
Men  may,  according  to  their  relations  to  the  form  they  live  under, 
to  their  affeetions  and  judgments  in  divers  respects,  prefer  this  or 
that  form  above  the  rest ;  but  we  have  no  diTioe  limitation ;  and  it. 
"^ere  an  absurdity]  to  think  so ;  for  then  we  should  uncharitably 
condemn  all  the  communities  which  have  not  that  form,  for  violation 
of  God's  ordinance,  and  pronounce  those  other  powers  unlawful.  3. 
This  then  must  have  anoAer  and  lower  fountain  to  flow  from,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  human.  The  higher  power  is  God's  ordu 
naaaofti  That  itiesidethJii  one|  or  morei  fan  tnch  or  sndi  a  wiy,  ie 
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(tviA'  hatnail  designnfent ;  f6ty  when  God  ledTes  a  matter  rndifferent^ 
fhe  restriction  of  this  indifierency  is  left  to  secondary  causes;  And 
I.  conceive  this  is  St.  Peter's  meaning,  when  he  calls  magistrdcj 
««Op«r«r(»ii  ir7»0'Kf  human  creature;  St.  Paul  calls  it,  God's  ordinance^ 
because  the  power  is  God's ;  St.  Peter  calls  it  human  ordinance^ 
because  the  specification  of  it  to  this  or  that  form,  is,  from  the  soi 
cieties  of  mankind,  I  confess  it  may  be  called  a  human  creature,  id 
regard  of  its  subject,  which  is  a  man  or  men ;  or  its  end,  which  is  to 
rule  OTer  men  for  the  good  of  men :  but  the  other  seemB  more  natu* 
ral ;  and  it  induces  no  disparagement  to  authority,  being  so  tinderi 
itood.  But,  however  you  take  that  place,  yet  the  thing  affirmed 
itands  good^  that  God,  by  no  wOrd^  binds  any  people  to  this  or  that 
form,  till^  they,  by  their  own  act,  bind  themselves. 

For  the  third:  The  same  is  to  be  said  of  it  as  of  tiie  second.  Some 
particular  men  we  find  whom  God  was  pleased,  by  his  own  immedU 
ate  choice,  to  invest  with  this  his  ordinance  of  authority :  Moaes,  Saul, 
]>ivid,  yea,  God,  by  his  immediate  ordinance,  determined  the  go^ 
vemment  of  that  people  to  David's  posterity,  and  made  it  sncces. 
aive ;  so  that  that  people,  after  his  appointment  and  word  was  made 
known  to  them,  and  the  room  void  by  Saul's  death  was  as  immedi.i 
ately  bound  by  divine  law  to  have  Davtd^  and  his  sons  after  him,  to 
6e  magistrates,  as  to  magistracy  itself.  But  God  hath  not  done  so  fof 
every  people;  a  scr^um  est  cannot  he  alledged  for  the  endowkig^ 
this  or  that  person  or  stock  with  sovereignly  over  a  community* 
They  alone  had  the  priviliege  of  an  extraordinary  word.  All  othera 
have  the  ordinary  and  mediate  hand  of  God  to  inthrone  them.  They 
attain  this  determination  of  authority  to  their  persons,  by  the  tacit 
and  virtual,  or  else  express  and  formal  consent  of  that  society  of  meo 
Aey  govern,  either  in  their  own  persons,  or  the  root  of  their  success 
sion,  as  I  doubt  not  in  the  sequel  it  will  be  made  appear.  But  let 
nojman  think  that  it  Is  any  lessening  or  weakening  of  God's  ordinance 
in  them  to  teach  that  it  is  annexed  to  their  persons  by  a  human 
mean ;  for  though  it  be  not  si  full  a  title  to  come  to  it  by  the  simple 
proridence  of  God,  as  by  the  express  precept  of  God ;  yet,  whea 
tty  the^isposing  hand  of  God's  providence  a  right  Is  conveyed  to  a 
ptirson  or  family  by  the  means  of  a  publick  fundamental  oathy 
contract,  and  agreement  of  a  state,  it  Is  equivalent  then  to  a  divine 
word;  and,  within  the  bdunds  of  that  publick  [agn*ement,  the  con.^ 
vey^  power  is  as  obligatory  as  If  an  Immediate  word  had  desigtied 
it  Thus  it  appears  that  they  which  say  there  is  dtomum  fiUdiam 
in  sovereigns,  and  that  diey  have  their  power  from  God,  speak,  lo 
•ome  sense,  tmth ;  ai  also  they  which  say,  that  orightally  power  ii 
in  the  people,  may  In  a  sound  sense  be  nnderitood*  -  And  in  these 
things  we  have  Dr.  Fern's  consent,  la  his  late  ditcoufie  upon  iSM 
Sttfaject;    Sect.  &. 

Sect*  II. 

Whether  the  ehd  of  Govarnmeni  be  the  People^  f  good. 

Foe  the  end  of  magistracy :  to  set  out  that  Is  no  hard  matter,  If  we 
eDnsUer  what  was  looked  at  when  God  ordained  it     That  waff  On 
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good  of  tlie  society  of  men  orer  which '  It  is  set :  So  St  Pkiil| 
Rom.  xiii.  4. 0>o»  Ik  ri  aytA^9»  Grod  aimed  at  itin  the  iDStitatioii  of  go^ 
vernment;  and  so  do  all  men  in  the  choice  of  it,  where  thej  may  be 
ehoosers:  such  a  government,  and  sach  persons  to  sway  it,  as 
may  most  condace  to  pnblick  weal.  Also  it  is  the  measure  of  all 
the  acts  of  the  goremor ;  and  he  is  good  or  bad  according  as  he  uses 
his  power  to  the  good  of  the  state  wherewith  he  is  intrasted.  That 
is  the  end,  but  not  the  sole  end ;  the  preservation  of  the  power  and 
honour  of  the  governor  is  an  end  too ;  but  I  think  not  coordinate, 
but  8ul)ordinate  to  the  other,  l)ecause,  doubtless,  in  tlie  constitution 
of  government,  that  is  first  thought  on,  and  this  in  congruity  to  that. 
Also  the  reason  why  the  power  and  honour  of  tlie  magistrate  must  be 
preserved,  is  for  the  publick  society's  sake,  because  its  welfiire  dew 
pends  thereon :  And  if  it  fidl  out  that  one  of  them  must  suffer,  every 
good  magistrate  will  descend  something  from  his  greatness,  be  it  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  On  the  other  side,  though  eyery  subject 
ought,  for  the  honour  and  good  of  the  magistrate,  to  give  up  his 
private;  yet  none  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign 
with  tiie  publick  detriment.  Whence,  in  my  apprehension,  «the 
end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and  members 
conjunctly ;  but,  if  we  speak  dtvisim^  then  the  good  of  the  society 
is  tiie  ultimate  end;  and  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to  that, 
the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogative.  And  herein  also  accor. 
deth  Dr.  Fern  with  us,  sect.  3,  where  he  says,  that  the  people  aie 
the-  end  of  the  governing  power.  There  is  another  question  of 
mainer  concernment  here,  in  our  general  discourse  of  authority,  fitly 
to  be  handled,  viz.  How  far  subjection  is  due  to  it  ?  But,  lie^use  it 
hath  a  great  dependence  on  the  kinds  and  states  of  power,  and  cannot 
be  so  well  conceiyed  without  the  precognition  themf,  I  will  refer  it 
to  after  opportunities* 

^    Sect.  III. 

DtoisUm  of  Magiiiracg. 

f  OR  the  division  of  this  power  of  magistracy:  It  cannot  be  well 
divided  into  several  species;  for  it  is  one  simple  thing,  an  indivi. 
sible  beam  of  divine  perfection ;  vet,  for  our  more  distinct  con. 
ceiving  thereof,  men  liave  framed  several  distinctions  of  it.  So, 
with  respect  of  its  measure,  it  is  absolute  or  limited.  In  respect 
of  its  manner,  it  is,  as  St.  Peter  divides  it,  supreme  or  subordinate. 
In  respect  of  its  mean  of  acquiring,  it  is  elective  or  successive ;  for 
I  conceive  that  of  conquest  and  prescription  of  usage  ate  reducible  to 
0ne  of  these,  as  will  appear  afterwards.  In  respect  of  Its  degrees, 
it  is  nomotlietical  or  architedonical,  and  gubemative  or  executive. 
And,  in  respect  of  the  subject  of  its  residence,  there  is  an  ancijent 
And  usual  distinction  of  it  into  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  de« 
mocratical.  These  are  either  simple  or  mixed,  of  two,  or  all  three 
together,  of  which  the  predominant  gives  tiie  denomination.  These  are 
not  accurate  speci^cative  dlvhions  of  power,  for  it  admits  none  such, 
but  pttrtilitfns  of  Hty  accordin|;  to  dirers  respects.    The  course  tf  wf 
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intention  directs  me  to  speak  only  of  monatchical  power,  which  is 
tile  chief  and  most  usual  form  of  government  in  the  world,  the  other 
two  lieing  apt  to  resoWe  into  this^  but  thb  not  so  apt  to  dissohe  into 
them. 

CHAP.  II, 
Cfihe  dUvision  of  Monarchy  into  Absolute  and  Limited^ 

Sect.  I. 

Whether  Absolute  Monarchy  bea  lawful  government. 

Now  we  mast  know  that  most  of  these  distinctions,  which  were  ap. 
pHed  to  power  in  general,  are  applicable  to  n^onarchy  •  because  the 
respects  on  which  they  arise  are  to  be  found  in  it.  But  I  will  insist 
on  the  three  main  divisions ;  for  the  handling  of  them  will  bring  us 
to  a  clear  Understanding  of  what  is  needful  to  be  known  about  mo* 
narchl(ial  power. 

Fifst,  t>f  the  disdnction  of  monarchy  into  absolute  and  limited. 
Absolute  monarchy  is  when  the  sovereignty  is  so  fully  in  one,  that 
It  hath  no  limits  or  bounds  under  God^  but  his  own  will.  It  is 
when  a  people  are  absolutely  resigned  up,  or  resign  up  themselves 
i0  be  governed  by  the  wUl  of  one  man«  Such  were  the  ancient 
eastern  monarchies,  and  that  of  the  Persian  and  Turk  at  this  day,  as 
far  as  we  know.  This  is  a  lawful  government,  and  therefore  where 
men  put  themselves  Into  this  utmost  degree  of  subjection  by  oath  and 
contract,  or  are  bom  and  brought  unto  it  by  Grod's  providence  it 
binds  them,  and  they  must  abide  it,  because  an  oath  to  a  lawful  thing 
is  obligatory.  This,  in  Scripture,  is  very  evident,  as  Ezek.  xvii.  16^ 
18,  19,  where  judgment  is  denounced  against  the  King  of  Judah,  for 
breaking  the  oath  made  to  the  King  of  Babylon;  and  it  is  called 
God's  oath,  yet  doubtless  this  was  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection. 
And,  Rom.  xiii.  the  power,  which  then  was,  was  absolute ;  yet  the 
apostle,  not  excluding  it,  calls  it  God's  ordinance,  and  commands 
subjection  to  it.  So  Christ  commands  tribute  to  be  paid,  and  pays  it 
-himself;  yet  it  was  an  arbitrary  tax,  the  production  of  an  absolute 
power.  Also  the  sovereignty  of  masters  over  servants  was  absolute, 
find  the  same  in  ceconomy  as  absolute  monarchy  is  in  policy ;  yet 
the  apostle  enjoins  not  masters  called  to  Christianity,  to  renounce  that 
title,  as  too  great  and  rigid  to  be  kept ;  but  exhorts  them  to  modenu 
tton  in  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  servants  to  remain  contented  in  tho 
condition  of  their  servitude.  More  might  be  said  to  legitimate  this 
kind  of  government,  but  it  needs  not  in  so  plain  a  case. 

Sect,  II, 

Three  Degrees  of  Absoluteness^ 

This  absolute  monarchy  hath  three  degrees,  yet  all  within  the  state 
sif  absoluteness.  The  first,  when  the  monarch,  whose  will  is.  tho 
|>eople's  lawy  doth  set  himself  no  stated  rule  or  law  to  rule  by,  bat 
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ky  hnmediate  edicts  and  commands  of  his  own  will  gorerns  them,  aa 
iii  his  own  and  council's  judgment  he  thinks  fit.  Secondly,  when 
he  sets  down  a  rule  and  law  by  which  be  will  ordinarily  goTem,  re. 
sf^rving  to  himself  liberty  to  vary  from  it,  wherein  and  as  often  as  io 
his  discretion  he  judges  fit :  And  in  this  the  soxereign  is  as  free  as  the 
former,  only  the  people  are  at  a  more  certainty  what  he  expects  fron^ 
them  in  ordinary.  Thirdly,  When  he  not  only  sets  down  an  express 
rule  atid  law  to  govern  by,  but  also  promiseth  and  engages  himself^ 
in  many  cases,  not  to  alter  that  rule,  But  this  engagement  is  an 
after  cond^scept  and  act  of  grace,  not  dissolving  the  absolute 
oath  of  subjection,  which  went  before  it,  nor  U  intended  to  be  the 
t'ule  of  his  power,  but  of  the  exercise  of  it.  This  ruler  is  not  so  ab. 
tolute  as  the  former  in  the  use  of  his  power,  for  he  hath  put  a  bond 
on  that,  which  he  cannot  break  without  breach  of  promise ;  that  is, 
without  sin :  But  he  is  as  absolute  in  his  power,  if  he  will  sinfully 
put  it  forth  into  act:  It  hath  no  political  bounds,  for  the  people  still 
owe  him  absolute  subjection,  that  not  being  dissolved  or  lessened  bv 
^n  act  pf  grace  coming  aft^rwi^rds. 

Sect.  Ill: 

Whether  Resistance  be  htarful  in  absolute  Monarchy.. 

^ow,  in  governments  of  this  nature,  how  far  obedience  is  due,  and 
whether  any  resistance  be  lawful,  is  a  question  iihich  here  must  be 
decided;  for  the  due  effecting  whereof,  we  must  premise  some  needful 
distinctions  to  avoid  coufusion.  Obedience  is  two.fo1d ;  First,  post, 
tive  find  active,  \»hen  in  conscience  of  an  authority  we  do  the  Uiin^ 
fepmmanded;  Secopdly,  Negative  and  passive,  w(ien,  though  we 
Itnswer'not  authority  by  doing,  yet  we  do  it  by  contented  undergoing 
the, penalty  imposed.  Proportionably  resistance  is  two-fold :  First, 
positive,  by  an  opposing  of  force:  Secondly,  negative,  when  only  so 
.  ^uch  is  done  as  may  defend  ourselves  from  force,  without  return  of 
force  against  the  assailant.  Now,  this  negative  resistance  is  also 
4wo.fo!d:  First,  In  ipfcrior  and  sufferable  cases:  Secondly,  Or  in 
the  supreme  case,  and  last  necessity  of  life  and  death ;  and  then  too, 
it  is  first  either  of  a  particular  person  or  persons;  Secondly,  or  of 
the  whole  community.  And  if  of  particular  pers<;»ns,  then  ekher 
Yinder  plea  and  pretence  of  equity  assaulted :  or  else  without  any 
plea  at  all,  merely  for  will  and  pleasure's  sake ;  for  io  that  degree 
of  rage  and  cruelty  sometimes  the  heart  of  man  is  given  oter.  All 
these  are  very  distinguishable  cases,  and  will  be  of  iise  ^ither  fi\  this 
or  the  ensuing  disputes. 

To  the  question,  I  say,  First,  Positive  obedience  Is  absolutely  due 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  an  absolute  monarch,  in  all  lavrful  knd 
indifferent  things ;  because  in  such  a  state  the  will  of  the  prinde  is 
the  supreme  law ;  •  so  that  it  binds  ijo  obedience  in  every  thing  not 
prohibited  by  a  superior,  that  is,  divine  law:  For  it  1$  in  such  case 
^e  higher  power,  and  is  God's  ordinance. 

Secondly,  When  the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch  comtiumds  i^ 
thing  forbidden  to  be  dene  by  God's  law,  tlven  it  binds  not  to  a^|. 
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^beifence;  then  it  is  the  apostle's  rule  undoubtedly  true,  ^  It  is  better 
f  to  obey  God  than  men:'  For  the  law  of  the  inferior  gives  place 
to  tbe  superior.  In  things  defined  by  God,  it  should  be  all  one  with 
lis,  for  the  magistrate  to  command  us  to  transgress  that,  as  to  com. 
Viand  us  an  impossibility ;  and  impossibilities  fall  under  no  law. 
Bat  on  this  ground  no  man  must  quarrel  with  authority,  or  reject  itt 
commands  as  unlawful,  unless  there  be  an  open  unlawfulness  in  the' 
face  of  the  act  commanded.  For,  if  the  unlawfulness  be  hidden  in 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  action,  inferiors  must  not  be  curious  to 
inquire  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  commands  of  superiors  ; 
for  such  license  of  inquiry  would  often  frustrate  great  undertakings^ 
wbich.  much  depend  on  speed  and  secrecy  of  execution.  I  speak  all 
this  of  absolute  government,  where  the  will  and  reason  of  the  mo^: 
munch  is  made  the  higher  power,  and  its  expression  the  supreme  law 
of  a  state. 

-  Thirdly,  Suppose  an  absolute  monarch  should  so  degenerate  into 
monstrous  unnatural  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  the  whole  community,  subject  to  him  in  the  lowest  degree  of  vas. 
salage,  then  such  a  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subversion: 
Yea,  and  tf  constrained  to  it  by  the  hist  necessity,  positively  resist; 
and  defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever 
employed  for  the  effecting  thereof.  1 .  Duvid  did  so  in  his  particular 
case,  when  pursued  by  Saul :  He  made  negative  resistance  by  flight, 
and  doubtless  he  intended  positive  resistance  against  any  instrument, 
if  1  the  negative  would  not  have  served  the  turn  3  Else  why  did  he  so 
f  tvengtben  himself  by  forces  ?  Sure  not  to  make  positive  resistance^ 
and  lay  violent  hands  upon  the  person  of  the  Liord's  anointed,  as  it 
appeared ;  yet  for  some  reason  he  did  it,  doubtless,  which  could  be 
none  other,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself  against  dhe 
Tiokenoe  of  any  misemployed  inferior  hands.  If  then  he  might  do  it 
for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done  for  the  publick. 
•ft.  Such  an  aot  is  without  the  compass  of  any  the  most  absolute  po« 
tentate ;  and  therefore  to  resist,  in  it,  can  be  to  resist  no  power,  nor 
the  violation  of  any  due  of  subjection  For,  first,  the  most  snbmiss 
subjection  ever  intended  by  any  community,  when  they  put  them, 
selves  under  another's  power,  was  the  command  of  a  reasonable  will 
and  power  ;  but  to  will  and  command  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
body,  over  which  a  power  is  placed,  were  an  act  of  will  most  un. 
seasonable  and  self.destructive,  and  so  not  the  act  of  such  a  will,  to 
which  subjection  was  intended  by  any  reasonable  creatures.  Second. 
>y,  the  publick  good  and  being  is  aimed  at  in  the  utmost  bond  of 
subjection ;  for,  in  the  constitution  of  such  unlimited  sovereignty, 
liioogh  ^try  particular  man's  good  and  being  is  subjected  to  the  will 
of  one  supreme,  yet  certainly  the  conservation  of  the  whole  publick 
was  intended  by  it;  which  being  invaded,  the  intent  of  the  con. 
stitotion  is  overthrown^  and  an  act  is  done  which  can  be  supposed 

to  be  within  the  compass  of  no  political  power:  So  that  did  Nero^ 
as  it  was  repeated  of  him  in  his  immanity,  thirst  for  the  destruction 
of  whole  Rome  ;.  and  if  he  were  truly  what  the  senate  pronounced 
llimtpbe,  fiumani  geperU  hostis,  then  it  mi^t  justify  a  negativH^ 
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'f«sistaiic€  of  bis  person;  And  A  posblte  of  any  tgent  thoold  Im  M 
4H1  lo  inhoman  a  serdce.  And  the  United  Proviooea  are  allowed  in 
yesiBting  Philip  if,  thoagh  he  had  been  their  absolute  monarch,  If  ho 
resolved  the  extirpation  of  ihe  whole  people,  and  the  planting  the 
<x>untry  with  Spaniards,  as  it  is  reported  1m  did.  And  that  assertioa 
pf  some,  ^  That  all  resistance  is  against  the  apostle's  prohibition:*  Re- 
aistaoce  by  power  of  arms  is  utterly  unlawful ;  cannot  be  justified 
in  such  a  latitude.  But  of  this  more  will  be  spoken  in  the  current  of 
this  discourse. 

Fourthly,  Suppose  by  such  a  power  any  particular  person  or 
persons  life  be  invaded,  without  any  plen  of  reason  or  cause  for  it,  I 
Suppose  it  hard  to  deny  him  liberty  of  negative  resistance  of  power ; 
yea,  and  positive,  of  any  agents,  In  such  assault  of  mnrtber  s  For, 
though  the  ease  be  not  so  clear  as  the  former,  yet  it  seema  to  me 
justified  by  the  fact  of  David,  and  the  rescuing  of  Jonathan  from 
the  causeless  cruel  intent  of  his  father's  potting  hhn  to  death.  As 
also  such  an  act  of  will,  carrying  no  oplour  of  reason  with  it,  cannot 
be  esteemed  the  act  of  a  rational  will,  and  so  no  will  intended  to  be 
the  law  of  sovereignty.  Not  that  I  think  a  monarch  of  such  absolate^ 
neM  is  bpoiid  to  yield  a  reason  why  he  coma^andt  any  man  to  be  pi(^ 
to  death,  before  his  command  be  qbf^yed ;  but  I  conceive  tiie  pofson 
00  commanded  to  death  amy  be  justilM  l>efore  God  and  men  for  prob 
tecting  himself  by  escape,  or  otherwise,  vnless  somf  reason  oreaime 
bo  made  known  to  him  of  such  commanil* 

Fifthly,  Person^  subject  ip  fin  fmllmited  domhtlon  must,  witbtrat 
Tesistaaoe,  Bul^t  their  estates,  liberties,  personi,  to  the  ^1  and 
pleasure  of  their  liord,  so  it  carry  any  plea  or  shew  of  reasoa^and 
^nity.  Fir^,  It  seems  to  meerident,  I  Pet.li.  18,  1«)  30^  if  w«IU 
doing  bf  mistaken'  by  the  reason  and  judgment  of  tiie-tMnrer  for  illi 
^oing,  tad  we  be  punished  for  it,  yet,  the  magisimte  going  aeooffMig 
to  his  misguided  reason,  it  19  the  command  of  a  reasonable  vrill/aod 
90  to  be  submitted  to,  because  9uch  a  one  suffers  by  law,-  in  a  stalf 
-where  the  Lord's  will  is  the  law.  Secondly,  In  cotemands  of  4he 
power,  wiiere  is  the  plea  of  reason  and  equity  on  the  part  of  the 
foonnander,  ifhetherit  be  such  indeed,  some  power  must  jndgtj  but 
the  constltation  of  absolute  monarchy  resolves  all  jodg^neftl  into  Hie 
WiU  of  the  monarch,  as  the  supreme  law ;  So  that,  if  his  will  jodicialiy 
censure  it  just,  it  must  be  yielded  to,  as  if  it  were  just  without  re« 
•peal  or  ledressment  by  any  created  power.  And  let'  none  complain 
of  this  as  a  hard  condition,  when  they  or  their  ancestors  have  sub. 
jected  themselves  to  such  a  po^er  by  oath  or  pdlMlcal  contract ; '  If  it 
be  God^s  offdinanbe  to  such,  it  most  be  subjected  to,  and  its  e<iorbi« 
tancei  home,  as  he  says  in  Tapitas,  ai  |oei|  bear  ftmine^  pesBleno^, 
smd  other  efilKts  of  God's  displeasure. 

Sixthly,  In  absolute  monarchy,  the  person  of  tiM  'monaith  h, 
above  the  reach  of  just  force  nnd  positive  resistance) ;  for  soch  a  Ml 
^resignation  of  men's  selves  4o  his  vrfll  and  power,  by  the  Irrevooable 
path  and  bond  of  political  contract,  doth  make  Hie  person  as  sacsad 
M  ^  vaotioa  of  Saal  or  Dtovid;  In  such  a  state,  all'lawfol  povasf 
If  below  iilm,  an  ihathe  is  anp^iable  pf  anypenid  hand, which  vM 
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ibe  firom  a  raperior,  or  it  is  nnjast.  I  btfve  been  the  Idnget  bti  thti 
absolute  monarchy,  because,  thougli  it  doth  not  concern  ns,  yet  it 
If  ill  give  light  to  tlie  stating  of  d<lubt8  in  gOTeminents  of  a  mora 
restrained  nature  ;  for  what  is  true  here,  in  t£ft  Ml  extent  of  powerj 
is  there  also  as  tme  within  the  compass  of  their  power. 

SacT.  IV. 

What  makes  a  Monarchy  limited  f 

ly  moderate  or  limited  monarchy,  it  is  an  enqoiry  of  some  weight  to 
know,  what  it  is  which  constitntes  it  in  the  state  of  a  limited 
monarchy. 

First,  A  monarchy  may  be  stinted  in  the  exercise  of  its  power^ 
and  yet  be  an  absolute  monarchy,  as  appeared  before,  in  our  distinc* 
tioa  of  absolute  monarchy :  if  tint  bounds  be  a  subsequent  act,  and 

Sroceeding  from  free  will  and  grace  in  the  monarch.  For  it  is  DOi 
le  exercise,  but  the  nature  and  measure  of  power,  wherewith  lie  it 
radically  invested,  which  denominates  htm  a  free,  or  ieonditionatn 
^oaarch. 

Secondly^  I  take  it,  tln^t  a  limited  monarch  must  have  his  bounds 
of  power  ib  externa'^  Hot  from  the  free  determinatioB  of  his  own  wfll* 
And  now  kings  have  not  difine  words  and  bbiding  laws  to  conslitnte 
then  in  their  soTereijgnty,  but  derire  it  «from  omiinary  providence; 
flie  sole  mean  hereof,  is  the  consent  and  fiindamentnl  contract  of  a 
nation  or  men,  whick  consent  puts  tliem  in  their  power,  which  can 
be  no  tnore  nor  other  than  is  conveyed  to  them  by  snch  contimct  tii 
Sttl^ecticMi.  This  i»  the  root  of  all  lovereignty  individuated  and 
existent  in  this,  or  that  person,  ot  family ;  till  this  come  and  lift 
him  up4  he>is  a  private  man,  not  differing  in  state  from  the  rest  of 
his  tvethren ;  but  then  he.  becomes  another  man,  his  person  is  sacred 
by  that  sovereignty  conveyed  to  it,  which  is  God's  ordinance  and 
ima^s.  The  truth  hereof  will  be  more  folly  discovered,  when  wo 
come  to  speak*  of  elective  and  successive  monarchy. 
Thirdly ),.  He,  is  then  a  limited  monarch,  who  hath  a  law,  beside 
own  wiU|  for  the  measure  of  his  power.  First,  The  supremo 
pouper  of  the  state,  must  be  in  him,  so  that  his  power  must  not  be^ 
limited  by  any  power  above  his ;  for  then  he  were  not  a  monarch, 
but  a  subordinate  magistrate.  Secondly,  This  supreme  power  must- 
lie  restrained  by  some  law  according  to  which  this  power  was  given, 
aody  by  direction  of  which,  this  power  must  act ;  else  he  were  not 
a  liarited  monarch,  that  is,  a  li^e  sovereign,  or  l^^l  king.  Now,  a 
sovereignty  comes  thus  to  be  kgal,  or  defined  to  a  rule  of  law, 
either  1)^:  original  constitution,  or  by  after  oondescent.  By  original 
f  onstitution,  when  the  society  pubUck  confers  on  one  man  a  power 
by  limited  contract,  rewgning  themselves  to  his  government  by  such 
a. law,  reserving  to  themselves  such  immunities :  In  this  case,  they, 
wiiich  at  first  had  power  over  themselves,  had  power  to  set  their 
f>wn  terms  ^  anbj^ction;  and  he  which  hath  no  title  of  power 
over  them,  but  by  their  act,  can,  de  jwre^  have  no  greater  than 
what  is;|}nt  over  to  him  by  that  act.  By  alter  condescent, 
yi^.  whefi  a  Lord,  who  by  conquest,  o.r  oUier  ri^ht,  hath  an 
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^jamMB  arbitiary  power,  but,  not  liking  to  hold  bj  wandk  ^ 
right,  doth  either  formally  or  T^rtviaUj  deiert  it,  and  take  a  new. 
legyd  right,  as  jadging  it  more  safe  for  him  to  hold  by,  and  de» 
•irable  of  the  people  to  be  goTemed  by.  This  is  equiTalent  to  that 
by  original  constitution,  yea,  is  all  one  with  it;  for  this  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  secondary  original  constitation.  But  if  it  be  objected, 
that,  this  being  a  Toluntary  condescent,  is  an  act  of  grace,  and  so 
doth  not  derogate  from  his  former  absoluteness,  as  was  said  before  of 
an  absolute  monarch,  who  confines  himself  to  govern  by  one  role : 
I  answer,  thta  differs  essentially  from  that;  for  there  a  free  Ijord  of 
grace  yields  to  rule  by  such  a  law,  reserving  the  fulness  of  power, 
■nd  still  requiring  of  the  people  a  bond  and  oath  of  utmost  inde. 
finite  subjection ;  so  that  it  amounts  not  to  a  limitation  of  radical 
power.  Whereas  here  is  a  change  of  title,  and  a  resolution  to  be  suk; 
leoled  to,  in  nooUier  way,  than  according  io  such  a  frame  ofgorenu 
ment;  and  accordingly,  no  other  bond  or  oath  of  all^^nce  is  «e. 
quired  or  taken,  than  according  to  such  a  law;  this  amounts  to  a 
limitation  of  radical  power.  And  therefore  they  speak  too  gene, 
jally,  who  affirm  of  all  acts  of  grace  proceeding  from  princes  to 
people,  as  if  they  «did  not  limit' absoluteiiess:  It  is  true,  of  acta  of 
grace  of  that  first  kind,  but  yet,  you  see  an  act  of  grace  may  be  snch 
a  one,  as  may  amount  to  a  resignation  of  tlwt  absoluteness  into,  a 
more  mild  and  moderate  power^  unless  we  should  hold  it  oui  ol  the 
power  of  an  absolute  lord  to  he  other ;  or  that  by  free  condescenl, 
and  act  of  grace,  a  man  cannot  as  well  part  with,  or  exchange  his 
light  and  title  to  a  thing,  as  define  himsdf  in  the  use  and  OKercise^ 
ythkb  I  tUnk  none  will  affirm. 

Sect.  V. 

ffow  far  Subjedion  is  due  in  a  limUed  Monarch^^ 

In  all  governmeiits  of  (his  allay  and  legal  constitation,  there  art 
thrpe  questions  of  special  moment  to  be  considered ; 

First,  Jiow  far  subjection  is  due  ?  As  far  as  they  are  God*s  ordi^ 
nance,  ns  far  as  they  are  a  power,  and  they  are  a  power  as  far  as  the 
contract  fundamental,  from  which,  under  God,  their  authority  is  de. 
riVed,  doth  extend.  As  absolute  lords,  must  be  obeyed  as  Ikr  as 
their  will  enjoins,  because  their  will  is  the  measure  of  their  power, 
and  their  subjects  law ;  so  these,  in  the  utmost  extent  of  the  law  of 
the  land,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  power,  and  their  subjects  duty 
of  obedience.  I  say  so  ikr,  but  I  do  not  say  no  fbrther;  for  I 
believe,  though  on  our  former  grounds  it  clearly  follows,  that  such 
authority  transcends  its  bounds,  if  it  command  beyond  the  law,  aAd 
the  sul^ect  legally  is  not  bound  to  subjection  in  such  case ;  yet,  in 
conscience,  a  subject  is  bound  to  yield  to  the  magistrate,  even  when 
lie  cannot,  de  jure^  challenge  obedience,  to  prevent  scandal,  or  any 
occasion  of  slighting  the  power  which  may  sometimes  grow^  even 
upon  a  just  refusal.  I  say,  for  these  causes  a  subject  ought*  not 
to  use  his  liberty,  but,  morem  gerer^j  if  it  be  in  a  thing  in  which 
bf»  f^an  possibly  without  subrersion,  and  in  which  his  net  may  sot  H 
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made  a  leading  case,  and  so  bring  on  a  prescription  against  publfek 
Kbertjr. 

Sect.  VI. 

How  far  it  i$  lawful  to  resist, 

Skconblt,  How  far  is  it  lawful  to  resist  the  exorbitant  illegal  conm 
tebds  of  such  a  monarch  ?  1.  As  before  in  lighter  cases,  in  which 
it  nmj  be  done  for  the"  reasons  alledged,  and  for  the  sake  of  pnblick 
peacej  we  ought  to  submit  and  make  no  resistance  at  all,  but,  dejurm 
reeedtre, 

S«  In  cases  of  a  higher  nature,  passire  resistance,  viz.  by  appeal 
to  law,  by  concealment,  by  flight,  is  lawful  to  be  made,  because  audi 
a  command  is  politically  powerless,  it  proceeds  not  from  God's  ordii^ 
nance  in  him ;  and  so  we  sin  not  against  God's  ordinance  in  suck 
aon-sobmission,  or  negative  resistance. 

9,  For  instviiments,  or  agents  in  such  commands,  if  the  streight  \m 
ittch,  and  a^  man  be  surprised,  diat  no  place  is  left  for:  an  appeal, 
Abr  evasion  by  negative  nesistance,  I  conceive,  against  such-positivo 
lesistande  may  be  made;  because,  authority  failing,  or  this  act  in  the 
mipreme  power,  the  agent  or  instrument  can  have  none  derived  to  him. 
Mid  SO' is  but  in  the  nature  of  a  private  person,  and  his  act.  as  aa 
offer  of  private  violence,  and  so  comes  under  the  same  rules  lor  op^ 

|l0$ltl€tl. 

4,  For  the  person  of  the  sovereign,  I  conceive  it  as  well  above  any 
poftitife  resistance,  as  the  person  of  an  absolute  monarch,  yea, 
though  by  the  whole  community,  except  there  be  an  express  reser. 
vafion  of  power  ^in  the  body  of  the  state,  or  any  deputed  persons,  or 
court,  to  use  (in  case  of  intolerable  exorbitance)  positive  resistance  ; 
which  if  there  be,  then  such  a  governor  is  no  monarch;  for  that  fun. 
damental  reservation  destroys  its  being  a  monarchy,  inasmuch  as  the 
aopreme  power  is  not  in  one.  For,  wherever  there  is  a  sovereigii 
politick  power  constituted,  th^  person  or  persons,  who  are  invested 
witii  it,  are  sacred,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  positive  resistance  op 
violence ;  which,  as  I  said,  if  just,  must  be  from  no  inferior,  or 
subordinate  hand.  But  it  will  be  objected,  that,  since  every  monarch 
hath  his  power  from  the  consent  of  the  uhole  body,  that  consent  of 
the  whole  body  hath  a  power  above  the  power  of  ihe  monarch,  and 
ao  the  resistance,  which  is  done  by  it,  is  not  by  an  inferior  power ; 
nnd  to  this  purpose  is  brought  that  axiom :  Quicquid  efficH  tale,  est 
magis  taky  I  answer :  That  rule,  even  in  natural  causes,  is  liable  to 
abundance  of  restrictions,  and,  in  the  particular  in  hand,  it  holds  not^ 
Where  the  cause  doth  bereave  himself  of  that  perfection  by  which  it 
works,  in  the  very  act  of  causing,  and  convey  it  to  that  effect,  it  dotli 
jiot  remain  more  such,  than  the  effect,  but  much  less,  and  below  it: 
As,  if  I  convey  an  estate  of  land  to  another,  it  doth  not  hold,  that 
after  such  conveyance  I  have  a  better  estate  remaining  in  me,  than 
that  «ther,  but  rather  the  contrary ;  because  what  was  in  one  is  passed 
twtiieother^  The  servant  who,  at  the  year  of  jubUee,  woi\ld  not 
-A  f|Cf  j:bnt  have  hit  ^r  bored,  and  giving  ]ii|  m^ter  a  (uU  lordshi]^  ' 
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OT^r  lifan :  Gm  we  argne,  that  he  had  afterward  more  power  ovev 
himself,  than  his  master,  because  he  gare  his  master  that  power  over 
him,  by  that  act  of  oeconomical  contract?  Thus  the  community, 
whose  consent  establishes  a  power  OTer  them,  cannot  be  said  nniTer. 
aally  to  hare  an  eminency  of  power  above  that  which  they  coustitnte ; 
sometimes  they  hare,  sometimes  they  hare  not ;  and,  to  judge  when 
they  have,  when  not,  respect  must  be  had  to  the  original  contract, 
and  fundamental  constitution  of  that  state^  If  tiiey  have  constitiited 
a  monarchy,  that  is,  invested  one  man  with  a  sovereignty  of  power, 
and  subjected  all  tlie  rest  to  him,  then4t  were  unreasonable  to  say, 
they  yet  have  it  in  themselves,  or  have  a  power  of  recalling  tliat  an^ 
j^remacy,  which,  by  oath  and  contract,  they  themselves  transferred 
•n  anotiier ;  unless  we  make  this  oath  and  contract  less  binding  than 
private  ones,  dissoluble  at  pleasure,  and  so  all  monarchs  tenants  at 
will  from  their  people,  But  if  th^,  in  such  constitntioo,  reserve  a 
power  in  the  body  to  oppose  and  asplace  the  magistrate  for  esorbL 
tantes,  atad  reserve  to  themselves  a  tribunal  to  tiy  him  in,  that  man 
is  not  a  monarch,  but  the  officer  and  substitute  oi  him,  or  them,  to 
whom  such  power  over  him  is  referred  or  conferred.  The  issoe  is 
Ais.  If  he  be  a  monarch,  he  hath  the  cpfx,  or  aUmen  pote^aHs; 
and  all  his  subjects,  dhiiim  and  cof^junctim^  are  below  lum;  tliey 
liave  divested  themselves  of  all  superiority,  and  no  power  left  for  a 
positive  opposition  of  the  person  of  hiiU)  whom  they  have  invested* 

Sect.  VII. 
Who  shqll  be  the  Judge  of  the  Excesses  of  (he  Monarchf 

Thirdlt,  who  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  excesses  of  the  sovere^n 
Lord,  in  monarchies  of  this  composure  ?  I  answer :  A  frama  of 
goTernment  cannot  be  imagined  of  that  perfection,  but  that  some  in. 
conveniences  there  will  be  possible,  for  which  there  can  be  provided 
no  remedy :  Many  miseries,  to  which  a  people  under  an  absolnte 
monarchy  are  liable,  are  prevented  by  this  legal  allay  and  d^finement 
of  power.  But  this  is  exposed  to^one  defect,  from  which  that  is  free, 
that  is,  an  impossibility  of  constituting  a  judge  to  determinci  this  last 
eonfroversy,  viz.  the  sovereign's  transgressing  his  fundamental  limits. 
This  judge  must  be  either  some  foreigner,  and  then  we  lose  the  free, 
dom  of  the  state,  by  subjecting  it  to  an  external  power  in  the  greatest 
case;  or  else  within  the  body.  If  so,  then,  1.  Either  the  nMmardi 
himself,  and  then  you  destroy  the  frame  of  the  state,  and  make  it 
absolute ;  for  to  define  a  power  to  a  law,  and  then  to  make  him 
judge  of  his  deviations  from  that  law,  is  to  absolve  him  from  all 
law.  Or  else,  2.  The  community  and  their  deputies  must  have  this 
power  ;  and  then,  as  before,  you  put  the  apex  potesiaiis^  tlie  prima 
•^•rin  the  whole  body,  or  a  part  of  it,  and  destroy  the  being  of 
monarchy,  the  ruler  not  being  God's  immediate  minister,  but  of  that 
power,  be  it  where  it  will,  to  which  he  is  accountable  for  his  actions. 
So  that  I  conceive,  in  a  limited  legal  monarchy  there  can  be  no  stated 
Internal  judge  of  tiie  monarch's  actions,  if  there  grow  a  fundamental 
^riance  bet^Y^xt  hSm  and  th^  com^ittnitjr.    But  jrou  will  say,  it  is 
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M  0D«  way  to  absoluteness  to  assign  bim  no  judge,  as  to  mak^  hfan 
bis  own  judge.  Answ.  I  say  not  simply  in  tbis  case,  tbere  is  no 
judge,  but  tbat  there  can  be  no  judge  l^al  and  constituted  within 
that  ftame  of  goTeniment ;  but  it  is  a  transcendent  case  beyond  the 
provision  of  that  government^  and  must  luive  an  extraordinary  judge 
mnd  way  of  decision. 

In  this  great  and  difficult  case,  I  will  deliver  my  apprehensions 
freely  and  clearly,  submitting  them  to  the  censure  of  better  judg« 
ments.  Suppose  the  controversy  to  happen  in  a  government  funda. 
mentsHy  legal,  and  the  people  no  further  subjected  than  to  govern- 
asent  by  such  a  law. 

1.  If  the  act,  in  which  the  exorbitance  and  transgression  is  sup. 
posed  to  be,  be  of  lesser  moment,  and  not  striking  at  the  very  being 
ef  that  government,  it  ought  to  be  borne  by  publick  patience,  rather 
tiian  to  endanger  the  being  of  the  state,  by  a  contention  betwixt  the 
kead  and  body  politick. 

3.  If  it  be  mortal  and  such  as,  suffered,  dissolves  the  frame  and 
life  of  the  government  and  publick  liberty  :  Then  the  illegality  and 
destructive  nature  is  to  be  set  open,  and  redressment  sought  by  pe. 
tition;  which  if  failing,  prevention  by  resistance  ought  to  be.  But 
lint,  diat  It  is  such,  must  be  made  apparent ;  and  if  it  be  apparent. 
Mid  an  appeal  made .  ad  canscientiam  generis  kumani^  especially  of 
those  of  tlmt  community,  then  the  fundamental  laws  of  that  monar- 
chy must  judge  and  pronounce  the  sentence  in  every  man's  con* 
acience ;  and  erery  man  (as  far,  as  concerns  him)  must  follow  the 
evidence  of  truth  in  his  own  soul,  to  oppose,  or  not  oppose,  according 
as  he  can  in  conscience  acquit  or  condemn  the  act  of  carriage  of  the 
governor.  For  I  conceive,  in  a  case  which  transcends  the  frame  and 
pfovisiott  of  the  government  they  are  bound  to,  people  are  unbound,* 
and  itt  state  as  if  they  had  no  government ;  and  the  superior  law  of 
reason  and  conscience  must  be  judge  ;  wherein  every  one  must  pro;.* 
ceed  with  the  utmost  advice  and  impartiality.  For,  if  he  ierr  in 
jud^ent,  he  either  resists  God's  ordinance,  or  puis  his  hand  to  the 
smbliersibn  of  the  state  and  policy  he  lives  in. 

And  this  power  of  judging  argues  not  a  superiority  in  those  vtlio 
judge,  ovi!r  him  who  is  judg^ ;  ror  it  is  not  authoritative  and  civij^ 
but  moral,  residing  in  reasonable  creatures,  and  lawful  for  them  to 
execute,  because  never  divested  and  put  off  by  any  act  In  the  const!*'  ^ 
tntion  of  a  legal  government,  but  rather  the  reservation  of  it  intended : 
For  when  they  define  the  superior  to  a  law,  and  constitute  no  power 
to  judge  of  his  excesses  from  that  law,  it  is  evident  they  reserve  lb 
themselves,  not  a  fbrmal  authoritative  power,  but  a  moral  power,  such 
as  they  had  originally  before  the  constitution  of  the  government ; 
vhich  must  needs  rethain,  being  not  conveyed  away  in  the  con* 
stttutlon. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Ofihe  Divisian  of  Manarchjf  into  EUcUoe  and  SuceesMtoei 

Sect.  I. 

Elective  and  Successive  Monarchy  wkai  thejf  are  f 

ITbe  ftecond  dirision  of  monarchy,  which  I  intend  to  treat  of^  is  that 
ot  elective  or  successive.  Elective  monarchy  is  that,  where,  by  th« 
fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  supreme  power  is  conveyoA 
but  to  the  person  of  him  whom  they  take  fior  their  prince ;  the  people 
reserving  to  themselves  power,  by  men  deputed  by  the  same  consti« 
tation,  to  elect  a  ilew  person  on  the  decease  of  the  former.  Sacoes* 
•ive  is,  where,  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  the  so- 
Tereignty  is  conferred  on  one  prince  ;  and  in  tliat  one,  as  a  root  ami 
beginning  to  his  heirs,  after  a  form  and  line  of  succession,  constituted 
also  by  the  fundamentals  of  that  government.  In  the  first,,  the 
people's  oath  and  contract  of  subjection  extends  but  to  one  perscNs  i, 
in  the  other,  to  the  whole  race  and  line  of  successors ;  which  conMt 
iitting,  the  bond  of  subjection  continues ;  or  which  failing,  the  people 
return  to  their  first  liberty  of  choosing  a  new  person,  or  successioa. 
to  be  invested  with  sofereignty. 

Sect.  IL 

AU  Monarchy  wheiher  originaliy  from  Consent  f  • 

I  DO  conceive  that  in  the  first  original  all  monarchy,  yM  any  indivi«i 
dual  frame  of  government  whatsoever,  is  elective:  That  is,  is  ooo^. 
stituted,  and  draws  its  force  and  right  from  the  consent  and  eboice. 
of  that  community  over  which  it  swayetb.  And  that  triple  disUnc^ 
tion  of  monarchy  into  that  which  is  gotten  by  conquest,  prescription^ 
or  choice,  is  not  of  distinct  parts,  unless  by  choice  be  meant  full 
and  formal  choice :  my  reason  is,  because  man,  being  a  voluntary 
agent,  and  subjection  being  a  moral  act,  it  doth  essentially  depend  on 
consent ;  so  that  a  man  may  by  force  and  extremity  be  bronght 
binder  the  power  of  another,  as  unreasonable  creatuires  are,  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  trampled  on,  whether  they  will  or  no :  Bot  a  bond 
of  subjection  cannot  be  put  on  him,  nor  a  right  to  claim  obedieirce 
and  service  acquired,  unless  a  man  become  bound  by  some  act  of  his 
own  will.  For,  suppose  another,  from  whom  I  am  oviginally  free, 
be  stronger  than  I,  and  so  bring  me  mder  his  meity^  do  I  therefora 
siti  if  I  do  not  what  he  commands  me  ?  Or  can  that  act  ot  violeDCtt 
pass  into  a  moral  title,  without  a  ttioral  principle  ? 

Sect.  HI. 

Monarchy  by  Divine  Institution^ 

But  this  will  be  more  manifest,  if  by  indnctkin  t  shew  bow  other 
titles  resolve  inte  tills.    I  will  begin  with  that  of  divine  institntioB. 
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9M  tnd  David  were  by  ^e  sacrament  of  anointing  designed  to  tho 
kingdom,  as  it  were  by  God's  own  hand ;  which  notwithstanding^ 
they  were  not  actually  kings  till  the  people^s  consent  established  them 
therein.  *  That  unction  was  a  manifestation  of  the  appointment  of 
God,  and,  when  it  was  made  known  to  the  people,  I  think  it  had  ihm 
power  of  precept,  to  restrain  the  people's  choice  to  that  person; 
which  if  they  had  not  done,  they  had  resisted  God's  ordinance.  Tet 
they  were  not  thereby  actually  endowed  with  kingly  power,  but  re« 
Biained  as  private  men,  till  the  people's  choice  put  them  in  actual 
possession  of  that  power ;  which  in  David  was  not  till  after  many 
fsnrs. 

Sbct.  IV. 

Monarchy  by  Prescripiion. 

TntN  for  that  u&age  or  prescription ;  if  any  such  did  ever  oonstl« 
tute  a  monarchy,  it  was  by  vertue  of  an  nhiversal  consent  by  that 
usage  and  prescription  prbved  and  implied.  For  in  a  popular  state, 
where  one  man  in  the  community,  by  reason  of  great  estate.  Wisdom, 
or  other  perfection,  is  iit  the  eye  of  all  th(}  rest,  all  reverence  him, 
and  his  advice  they  follow ;  and  the  respect  continues  from  the 
people  to  the  house  and  family^  for  divers  generations.  In  this  case, 
iubjectton  at  first  is  arbitrary  in  the  people ;  and,  if  in  time  it  be* 
come  necessary,  it  is  because  their  custom  is  their  law ;  and  its  long 
continuance  is  equivalent  to  a  former  election :  So  that  this  tenure 
and  right,  if  it  be  good  and  more  than  at  pleasure,  as  it  was  at  first^ 
the  considerate  must  needs  ascribe  it  to  a  consent,  and  implicit 
choice  of  the  people.  * 

Sect.  V. 

» 

Monarthy  hi/  Con^H.    Whether  Contiuesi  give  ajurt  TUief 

BvT  the  main  question  is  concerning  monarchy  atchieved  by  con« 
quest;  where,  at  first  sight,  the  right  seems  gotten  by  the  sword. 
Without  the  consent  and  choice  of  the  people,  yea  against  it.  Con^ 
quest  is  either,  first,  total,  where  a  full  conquest  is  made,  by  a  total 
•nbduing  a  people  to  the  will  of  the  victor ;  or,  secondly,  partial, 
where  an  entrance  is  made  by  the  swdrd :  Bnt  the  people,  either^ 
tieeaase  of  .^eir  right  claimed  by  the  invader,  or  their  unwillingness 
to  suffer  the  miseries  of  war,  or  their  apparent  inability  to  stand  out 
in  a  way  of  resistance,  or  some  other  consideration,  submit  to  a 
composition  and  contract  of  subjection  to  the  invader.  In  this  latter. 
it  is  evident  the  sovereign's  power  is  from  the  people's  consent ;  and 
the  government  19  such  as  the  contract  and  fundamental  agreement 
makes  it  to  be,  if  it  be  the  first  agreement,  and  the  pretf  nd^r  hath  no 
former  title  which  remains  in  force,  for  then  this  latter  is  invalid,  if 
It  include  not  and  amount  to  a  relinquishing  and  disannulling  of  the 
old.  But  the  difficulty  is  concerning  a  full  and  mere  conquest ;  and 
of  this  I  will  speak  my  mind  clearly.  Such  a  war  and  invasion  of  a 
p^ple,  which  ends  in  a  conquest,  first,  it  is  either  upon  the  pretence 
or  ^laim  of  a  title  6f  sovereigntyover  the  people- invaded;    And- 
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titeh,  if  the  pretender  pre?ail,  it  b  properly  no  conqvesf,  but  iki 
Vindication  oi  a  titk  bj  force  ii  arms.  And  the  gorernment  is  not 
original,  bat  such  as  the  title  is  hj  which  he  clafans  it.  Secoodlj,  or 
k  is  by  one  who  hath  no  challenge  of  right  desoending  to  him  to^: 
JQStify  his  claim  and  infasion  of  a  people  t  Then,  if  he  sobdue,  liA 
may  properly  be  said  to  come  to  hisgOTemment  by  conqoest. 

And  there  be  who  Wholly  condenn  this  title  ei  conquest  as  nnlaw^ 
ful,  and  take  it  for  nothing  else  bat  a  national  and  pablick  robb^ry» 
So  one  of  the  answerers  to  Doctor  Fern,  says  in  his  (p.  10.)  ^  Con* 
^•^  quest  may  gire  sach  a  right  as  plunderers  nse  to  take  in  honsat 

^  they  can  master. It  is  inhuman  to  talk  of  right  of  conquest  in  a 

<  civil,  in  a  christian  state.'  But  I  cannot  allow  of  so  indefinite  a 
censure ;  rather  I  think  the  right  of  conquest  is  such  as  the  prece- 
dent war  was ;  if  that  were  lawful,  so  is  the  conquest ;  for  a  prince 
may  be  invaded,  or  so  far  injured  by  a  neighbouring  people,  or  they 
may  be  set  on  such  a  pernicious  enmity  against  him  and  his  people^ 
that  the  safety  of  himself  and  people  may  compel  to  such  a  war^ 
which  war,  if  it  end  in  conquest,  who  can  judge  such  title  unlawful  r 
Suppose  then  conquest  may  be  a  lawful  vray  of  acquisition,  yet  an 
immediate  cause  of  right  of  sovereignty,  that  is,  of  a  civil  power  of 
government  to  which  obedience  is  due,  it  cannot  be :  I  say^  ao  iou 
mediate  cause,  for  a  remote  impulsive  cause  it  often  Is,  but  not  aa 
immediate  formal  cause ;  for  that  must  ever  be  the  consent  of  the 
people,  whereby  they  accept  of,  and  resign  up  themselves  to  a  gm 
▼ernment,  and  tlien  their  persons  are  morally  bound,  and  not  before* 
Thus  far  the  force  of  conquest  may  go;  it  may  give  a  man  title  over,^ 
and  power  to  possess  and  dispose  of  the  country  aftd  goods  of  th^ 
conquered ;  yea,  the  bodies  and  lives  of  the  conquer^  are  at  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  *  the  conqueror.  But  it  still  is  at  the  people's 
choice  to  come  into  a  moral  condition  of  subjection^  or  not*  When 
they  are  thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  victor,  H",  to  save  life,  they  consent 
to  a  condition  of  servitude  or  subjection,  then  that  consent,  oatb,  or 
covenant,  which  they  in  that  extremity  make,  being  in  re  lieiia^hmd$ 
them,  and  they  owe  moral  duty.  But  If  they  would  rather  solfer  tiM 
utmost  violence  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  consent  to  no  terras  of 
subjection,  as  Numantia  in  Spain,  and  many  other  people  huTe  ttm 
solved ;  they  die  or  remain  a  free  people.  Be  they  captived  of 
possessed  at  pleajture,  they  owe  no  duty,  neither  do  they  sin  in  not 
obeying;  nor  do  they  resist  God's  ordinance,  if  at  any  time  of  ad- 
rantage  they  use  force  to  free  themselves  from  such  a  violent  posies^ 
sion.  Yea,  perhaps,  if  before  by  contract  they  were  bound  to  an* 
other,  they  should  sin,  if,  to  avoid  death  or  bondage,  they  siKrald 
swear  and  corenant  fealty  to  a  conqueror;  and  it  were  more  noble 
and  laudable  to  die  in  tiie  service,  and  for  the  faith  to  dieir  natural 
sovereign.  Thus  I  am  persuaded  it  will  appear  an  uncontroulable 
truth  in  policy,  that  the  consent  of  the  people,  either  by  themselve* 
or  their  ancestors,  is  the  only  mean  in  ordinary  proTidence,  by 
which  sovereignty  Is  conferred  on  any  person  or  hmWy,  Neither 
can  God's  ordinauce  be  conveyed^  and  people  engaged  in  can* 
science  by  any  other  means; 
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IVktOer  a  MananA  iy  wccptfAm  «o^  not  be  HmiUdP 

It  luth  been  affirmed  b;  loine,  th&t  mixture  and  limitatioa  ia  iucoiu 
■iitent  to  succeKive  monarchy,  as  if,  whererer  tmen'igatv  is  entailed 
to  a  incceuion,  It  mnst  needs  be  absolute :  but  I  mnsltprofeu  I  cannot 
ffe  hoir  it  can  stand  vith  truth  :    rather  I  think,   that  botli  electira 
nnd  bereditaiT  monarchy  are  indifferently  capable  of  KbtolnteneM  or 
tioulfftion.     If  a  free  and  not  pre^ngaged  people  to  any  government} 
up  themtelves  to  a  person,  to  be  con- 
supreme  taw,  during  his  nktoral  iil''^ 
\d,  but  tlut  lie  ii  SD  aibiolDle,   and  yet 
)u  will  s^  he  is  not  absolute,  because 
r  a  law,  bind  them  to  elect  Us  ton  to 
r  goremment  into  hereditary.     Bnt  his 
Joth  not  disparage  his  sovereignty,  or 
it  limited,  liecause  this  belongs  not  to 
I    a   mere  provision    for    the    future^ 
I,  according  to  a  law,  be,  by  CMisen'^ 
d  his  heirs  to  succeed  after  bim,  how 
te,  and  the  entailment  should  overthrow 
igiue.    If  the  whole  latitude  of  power 
editary,  sure  a  proportion  may  as  well ; 
s  includes  a  repugnancy  to  be  perpetual. 
:oession  makes  that  power  irrevocable, 
lat  succession :  But  it  makes  it  neither 
essor  than  was  in  his, progenitors  from 

'..'  /I"*  ,',:'"  ..."    '    sbct.  vn. 

fi|t<«CMdMtire- ndfiarchy,'  the  nccessor  holds  liy  Ihe  original  right 
*f  hlhr  wKi)  Is  The  'root  of  succession,  and  is  tie  jure  king,  the  hnm^ 
dkle' jOiHaAf  titter  his  predecessor's  decease;  Also  'the  people  are 
booit^'to  Mfa,>thougti  they  never  lake  any  osth  to  his  person.  For. 
«■  h^'dommandk  in  vertue  of  the  original  right,  so  they  are  bound 
taob^by  vertue  df  the  original  covenant,  and  national  contract  of 
MfojectlAB}  the  new  oath  taken  by  king  or  people  is  but  a  reviving 
of  tbft  old,  that  the  eenscience  of  it,  by  renewing,  might  be  die 
BMrefrMh  and  tlgorou ;  itnellher  gives  any  new  power,  nor 
addtn^rdetncti  ftmn  Ihe  old,  nnless  by  cftnfnon  agreement  an  alte. 
sffdon  be  made ;  and  (o  the  foundation  in  that  dansa  ii  new,  wUdi 
«uinM  be  widMt  tke  c«nent  of  both  parties. 
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CHAP.  IV, 
Of  the  division  of  Monarchjf  into  simple  and  mixed. 

Sect.  1. 

Simple  and  mixed  Monarchjff  what  ? 

The  third  division  is  into  simple  and  mixed.  Simple,  is  when  the 
government,  absolute  or  limited,  is  so  intrusted  in  tiie  hands  of  one, 
that  ail  the  rest  is  by  deputation  from  him,  so  that  there  is  no  autho. 
rity  in  the  whole  body  but  his,  or  derived  from  him.  And  that  one  ii 
either  individually  one  person,  and  then  it  is  a  simple  monarchy : 
Or  one  associate  body,  chosen  either  out  of  the  nobility,  whence  the 
government  is  called  a  simple  aristocracy ;  or  out  of  the  community, 
without  respect  of  birth  or  state,  which  is  termed  a  simple  demo, 
cracy.  The  supreme  authority,  residing  exclusively  in  one  of  these 
three,  denominates  the  goverument  simple,  which  eyer  it  be. 

Now  experience  teaching  people,  that  seTeral  incouTeniencies 
are  in  each  of  these,  which  is  avoided  by  the  other,  as  aptness  to 
tyranny  in  simple  monarchy,  aptness  to  destructive  factions  in  an 
aristocrad^,  and  aptness  to  confusion  and  tumujt  in  a  democracy 
As  on  the  contrary,  each  of  them  hath  some  good  which  the  others 
want,  Tiz.  unity  and  strength  in  a  monarchy ;  counsel  and  wisdom  in 
an  aristocracy ;  liberty  and  respect  of  common  good  in  a  democracy. 
Hence  the  wisdom  of  men,  deeply  seen  in  state  matters,  guided  them  to 
frame  a  mixture  of  all  three,  uniting  them  into  one  form,  that  so  the 
good  of  all  might  be  enjoyed,  and  the  evil  of  them  avoided.  And 
this  mixture  is  either  equal,  when  the  highest  command  in  a  state,  by 
the  first  constitution  of  it,  is  equally  seated  in  all  three;  and  then  (if 
firm  union  can  be  in  a  mixture  of  equality)  it  can  be  called  by  the 
TifLVfie  of  neither  of  them  but  by  the  general  stile  of  a  mixed  state :  Or, 
if  there  be  priority  of  order  in  one  of  the  three  (as  I  think  ther^ 
must  be,  or  else  there  can  be  no  unity),  it  may  take  the  name  of  that 
which  hath  the  precedency.  But  the  firmer  union  is,  where  one  of 
the  three  is  predominant,  and  in  that  regard  gives  the  denomination 
to  the  whole :  So  we  call  it  a  mixed  monarchy,  vf here  the  primity  o( 
^hare  in  the  supreme  power  is  in  one. 

Sect.  II. 
fVhat  it  is  xshich  constitutes  a  mixed  Monarchyf  3 

Now  T  conceive  to  the  constituting  of  mixed  monarchy  (and  sppnv 
portionately  it  may  bo  said  of  the  other) 

1.  The  sovereign  power  must  be  originally  in  all  three,  Tiz.  If 
the  composition  be  of  all  three,  so  that  one  must  not  hold  his  power 
from  the  other,  but  all  equally  from  the  fundamental  constitution; 
for,  if  the  power  of  one  be  original,  and  the  other  derivative,  it  is 
no  mitture,  for  such  a  derivation  of  power  to  others  is  in  the  most 
pimple  mouarchy.    Again,  the  end  of  mixture  could  not  be  obtained] 
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for  ndiy  is  this  mixture  framed,  bat  that  they  might  confiDe  each  other 
from  •.exorbitance,  which  cannot  be  done  by  a  derivative  power,  it 
being  unnataral  that  a  derived  j^wer  should  turn  back,  and  set  bounds 
to  ito  own  beginning. 

3.  A  full  equality  must  not  be  in  the  three  estates,  though  they  are 
all  sharers  in  tlie  supreme  power ;  for,  if  it  wereso,  it  could  not  have 
any  ground  in  it  to  denoipinate  it  a  monarchy,  more  than  an  aristo. 
cracy  or  democracy. 

3.  A  power  then  must  be  sought  wherewith  the  monarch  must  be 
invested,  which  is  not  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  mixture ;  nor  so  ti. 
tular  as  to  destroy  thie  monarchy,  which  I  conceive  may  be  in  these 
particulars : 

1.  If  he  be  the  head  and  fountain  of  the  power  which  governs 
and  executes  the  established  laws,  so  that  both  the  other  states, 
as  well  conjunctim  as  divisim,  be  his  sworn  subjects,  and  owe 
obedience  to  his  commands,  which  are  according  to  the  established 
laws. 

2.  If  he  hath  a  sole  or  chief  power  in  capacitating  and  putting 
those  persons  or  societies  in  such  states  and  conditions,  as  where, 
unto  such  supreme  power  by  the  foundations  of  the  government  doth 
belong,  and  is  annexed ;  so  that  though  the  aristocratical  and  demo* 
cratical  power,  which  is  conjoined  to  his,  be  not  from  him ;  yet  the 
definement  and  determination  of  it  to  such  persons  is  from  him, 
by  a  necessary  consecution. 

3.  If  the  power  of  convocating  or  causing  to  be  put  in  existence, 
and  dissolving  such  a  court  of  meeting  of  the  two  other  estates  as  is 
authoritative,  be  in  him. 

4.  If  his  authority  be  the  last  and  greatest,  though  not  the  sole, 
which  must  establish  and  add  a  consummation  to  every  act,  I  say, 
these,  or  any  of  these  put  into  one  person,  make  that  state  monarchic 
cal,  because,  the  other,  tho*  they  depend  not  on  him  quoad  essen^ 
tiam  et  actus  formaleSj  but  on  the  prime  constitution  of  the  go. 
vernqient,  yet,  quoad  exUtentiam  et  determinationem  ad  subjeeta^ 
they  do. 

The  supreme  power  being  either  the  legislative,  or  the  gubemative, 
in  a  mixed  monarchy,  sometimes  the  mixture  is  the  seat  of  the  legis* 
lative  f>ower,  which  is  the  chief  of  the  two ;  the  power  of  constitu- 
ting officers  for  governing  by  those  laws  being  left  to  the  monarch : 
or  else  the  primacy  of  both  these  powers  is  jointly  in  all  three.  For, 
if  the  legislative  be  in  one,  then  tiie  monarchy  is  not  mixed  but  sim. 
pie,  for  that  is  the  superior;  if  that  be  in  one,  all  else  must  needs  be 
80  too.  By  legislative,  I  mean  the  power  of  making  new  laws,  if  any 
new  be  needful  to  be  added  to  the  foundation ;  and  the  authentick 
power  of  interpreting  the  old;  for  I  take  it,  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
legislative,  and  is  as  great,  and  in  effect  the  same  power. 

Sect.  III. 

Etert  mixed  monarchy  is  limited ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
every  limited  should  be  mixed :    For  the  prince  in  a  mixed  monar* 
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ichy,  were  there  no  defineroent  of  him  to  a  law  but  only  this :  That- 
his  legislative  acts  have  no  yalidiiy  without  the  allowance  and  joint 
aathority  of  the  other;  this  is  enovgh  to  denominate  it  exactly  a 
limited  monarchy.  And  so  much  it  must  have,  if  it  be  mixed.  On 
the  other  side,  if  in  the  foundations  of  his  government  he  be  restrain. 
«d  to  any  law  besides  his  o^n  will,  he  is  a  limited  monarch,  though 
that  both  the  legislative  and  gubernative  power  (provided  he  ex. 
ceed  not  those  laws)  be  left  in  his  own  hands :  0ut  then  the  go. 
v^rnment  is  not  mixed. 

Sect.  IV. 

Hovofar  the  Princess  power  extends  in  a  mixed  Monarchy. 

Now  <:oncerning  the  extent  of  the  prince's  power,  and  the  subjects 
duty  in  a  mixed  monarchy,  almost  the  same  is  to  be  said,  which  was 
before  in  a  limited ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  in  this  matter :  Such 
as  the  constitution  of  government  is,  such  is  the  ordinance  of  God; 
aucbas  the  ordinance  is,  such  must  our  duty  of  subjection  be.  No 
power  can  challenge  an  obedience  beyond  its  own  measure  ;  for,  if 
it  ^ight,  we  should  destroy  all  rules  and  differences  of  govern, 
ntent,  ^qd  make  all  absolute  and  at  pleasure,  In  every  mixed  prin. 
dpality, 

First,  Look  what  power  is  solely  intrusted  and  committed  to  the 
prince  by  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state,  in  the  due  exe^ 
cution  thereof  all  owe  full  subjection  to  him,  even  the  other  estates, 
being  but  societies  of  his  subjects  bound  tp  him  by  oath  of  allegiance^ 
as  to  their  liege  lord. 

Secondly,  Those  acts  belonging  to  the  power  which  is  stated  in  a 
mixed  principle,  if  either  part  of  that  principle,  or  two  of  the  three 
undertake  to  do  them,  it  is  invalid ;  it  is  no  binding  act ;  for  in  this 
case  all  three  have  a  free  negative  voice ;  and  take  away  the  privi^ 
lege  of  a  negative  voice,  so  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  the  rest  have  power 
to  do  it  without  the  third,  then  you  destroy  that  third,  and  make 
him  but  a  lookj?r  on.  So  that.  In  every  mixed  government,  I  take  it, 
there  must  be  j»  necessity  of  concurrence  of  all  three  estates  in  the 
production  of  acts  belogin^  to  that  power,  which  is  committed  in  com. 
mon  io  them  s  Else,  suppo^  those  apts  valid  which  are  done  by  any 
major  part,  that  is  any  t|ro  of  the  three,  then  you  put  it  in  the 
power  of  fkny  two  by  a  confederacy  at  pleasure  to  disannul  the 
third,  or  suspend  all  its  acts,  and  make  it  a  bare  cypher  in  go. 
vernment. 

Thirdly,  In  such  a  composed  state,  if  the  monarch  invade  the 
power  pf  the  other  two,  or  run  in  any  course  tending  to  the  dissolv. 
iog  of  the  constituted  frame,  thoy  ought  to  employ  their  power  in 
this  case  to  preserve  the  stpte  from  ruin ;  yea,  that  is  the  very  end 
and  fundamental  aim  in  constituting  all  mixed  policies ;  not  that 
they,  by  crossing  and  jarring,  should  hinder  the  publlck  good  ;  but 
that,  if  one  exorbitate,  the  power  of  restraint  f^n4  providing  for  the 
publick  safety,  should  be  in  the  rest;  and  the  ppw^r  >s  put  into  di? 
yvr%  hands,  that  one  should  counterpoise  and  f^^^p  ^vefi  t)ie  pther  j 
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10  tint,  for  rach  other  estates,  tt  is  not  only  Ifi^fal  io  deny  obe« 
dience  and  submission  to  illegal  proceedings^  as  priVate  men  may| 
bnt  it  is  their  duty,  and  by  the  foundationi  bf  the  goTemmei&t 
they  are  bound  to  pretent  the  dissolution  of  the  establish^  frame. 

Fourthly,  the  persdn  of  the  dipnUrch^  eyen  in  these  milled  fbrms 
(as  I  said  before  in  the  limited)  ought  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
violence  in  his  utmost  exdrbitiinces.  For^  when  a  people  havo 
iwbrn  allegiance,  and  invested  a  person  or  line  with  supremacy^ 
they  have  made  it  sacred,  and  no  abude  can  divest  him  of  that  power^ 
irrevocably  communicated.  And,  while  he  hath  power  in  a.  mixed 
monarchy,  he  is  the  universal  soverieign,  eVen  of  the  other  limiting 
Mates:  So  thit,  being*  above  them,  he  is  dejure  exempt  from  any 
penal  hand. 

Fifthly,  That  one  inconrenience  must  necessarily  be  in  all  mixed 
goremments.  Which  I  shewed  to  be  in  limited  governments*,  thlei*^  can 
be  no  constituted,  legal,  authoritative  judge  of  the  fundamental  cbn^ 
troversies  arising  betwixt  the  three  e^tdte s.  If  such  do  drise,  it  ii 
tiie  fatal  disease  of  these  governments,  for  which  no  salvo  can  b# 
prescribed;  For  the  estiiblished  being  of  such  iluthbrity  would,  ipiO 
JfadOj  overthrow  the  frame,  and  tiirn  it  into  absoluteness.  So  thiit^ 
if  one  df  these,  or  two^  say  their  power  is  intaded,  and  the  goverif* 
ment  assaulted  by  the  other,  the  accused  denying  it^  it  doth  becoili^  a 
^controversy.  Of  this  qilestion  there  is  no  legsLl  judge.  It  is  A  Cas^ 
beyond  the  possible  provision  of  such  a  governQient.  The  adcusing, 
side  inukt  miJke  it  evident  to  every  man's  conscience.  In  this  case^ 
which  ts  beyond  the  government,  the  appeal  must  be  td  the  commu« 
tiity,  as  if  there  were  no  government ;  and,  iA  by  evidence  men's  con- 
isciences  are  conTinced,  they  are  bound  to  give  their  nttnost  assis- 
tance. For  the  intention  of  the  frame,  in  such  States,  justifies  the  ex. 
ercise  of  any  power,  conducing  to  the  safety  bf  the  tttiiTersality  and 
government  etoblished. 

PART  II; 

OF  THIS  PARtlCULAR  MONARCHY- 
CHAP.  Ii 

iVhether  the  power^  wherewith  our  Kings  are  invested^  be  mi 
qbsoluiey  or  limited  and  moderated  Power. 


H 


SfiCti    1; 


AVINGr  thus  far  proceeded  in  general,  before  we  can  brin^ 
home  this  to  a  stating  of  the  great  controversy,  which  now  our  sins,' 
God's  dis{rfe&sure,  and  evil  turbulent  men,  have  raised  up  in  our 
lately  most  flourishing',  but  now  most  unhappy  kingdom:  We 
must  first  look  into  the  fnlme  and  composure  of  our  monarchy ;  for, 
till  we  fully  are  resolved  of  that,  we  cannot  apply  the  former  general 
truths,  nor  on  them  ground  the  resolution  of  this  ruining  coiitfm-> 
tion. 


i 
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Concerning  the  essential  composure  of  this  government,  tluit  it  is 
monarchical,  is  by  none  to  be  questioned ;  but  the  enquiry  must  be 
about  the  frame  of  it.  And  so  there  are  seven  great  questions  to  be 
prosecuted. 

First,  -whether  it  be  a  limited  monarchy,  or  absolute  ?  Here  the 
question  is,  not  concerning  power  in  the  exercise,  but  the  root  and 
being  of  it;  for  none  will  deny,  but  that  the  way  of  government 
used,  and  to  be  used  in  this  realm,  is  a  defined  way ;  only  some 
speak,  as  if  this  definement  was  an  act  of  grace  from  the  monarchs 
themselves,  being  pleased  at  the  suit  and,  for  the  good  of  the  people, 
to  let  their  power  run  into  act  through  such  a  course  and  current  of 
law ;  whereas,  if  they  at  any  time  shall  think  fit,  on  great  causes,  td 
vary  from  that  way,  and  use  the  full  extent  of  their  power,  none 
ought  to  contradict  or  refuse  to  obey.  Neither  is  it  tiie  quesdon, 
whether  they  sin  against  God,  if  they  abuse  their  power,  and  run 
out  into  acts  of  injury  at  pleasure,  and  violate  those  laws  which  they 
have,  by  publick  faith  and  oath,  promised  to  observe;  for 
none  will  deny  this  to  be  true,  even  in  the  most  absolute  monarch  in 
the  world.  But  the  point  controverted  is  punctually  this,  whether 
the  authority,  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings,  be  boundless  and 
absolute,  or  limited  and  determined;  so  that  the  acts  which  they 
do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and  bounds,  be 
not  only  sinful  in  themselves,  but  invalid  and  nonauthoritative  to 
others  ? 

Sect.  II. 

Now,  for  the  determining  hereof,  I  conceive,  and  am  in  my  judgment 
persuaded,  that  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  is  radically  and  funda. 
mentally  limited,  and  not  only  in  the  use  and  exercise  of  it;  and  am 
persuaded  so  on  these  grounds  and  reasons. 

First,  because  the  king's  majesty  himself,  who  best  knows,  by  his 
council,  the  nature  of  his  own  power,  says,  that*  the  law  is  the  mea. 
sure  of  his  power ;  which  is  as  full  a  concession  of  the  thing  as  words 
can  express.  If  it  be  the  measure  of  it,  then  his  power  is  limited  by 
it;  for  the  measure  is  the  limits  and  bounds  of  the  thing  limited. 
And,  in  his  answer  to  both  houses  concerning  the  militia,  speaking  of 
the  men  named  to  him,  says,  if  more  power  shall  be  thought  fit  to  be 
granted  to  them,  than  by  law  is  in  the  crown  itself,  his  majesty  holds 
it  reasonable,  that  the  same  be  by  some  law  first  vested  in  him,  with 
power  to  transfer  it  to  those  persons,  &c.  In  which  passage  it  is 
granted,  tliat  the  powers  of  the  crown  are  by  law,  and  that  the  king 
hath  no  more  than  are  vested  in  him  by  law. 

Secondly,  Because  it  is  in  the  very  constitution  of  it  mixed,  as  I 
shall  afterwards  make  it  appear,  then  it  is  radically  limited ;  for,  as  I 
shewed  before,  every  mixed  monarchy  is  limited,  though  not  on  the 
contrary ;  for  the  necessary  connexion  of  other  power  to  it  is  one  of 
the  greatest  limitations.  A  subordination  of  causes  doth  not  ever 
prove  the  supreme  cause  of  limited  vertue ;  a  coordination  doth . 
always. 

•  Decliratlon  from  Newmarket,  Mart.  9i  I6ii. 
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Thirdly,  I  prore  it  from  the  ancient,  ordinary,  and  received  den<l. 
minatibns;  for  the  king^s  majesty  is  called  our  liege,  that  is,  legal 
sorereign ;  and  we  his  liege,  that  is,  his  legal  subjects ;  what  do  these 
iiames  argue,  but  that  his  sovereignty  and  our  subjection  are  legal, 
that  is,  restrained  by  law  ? 

Fourthly,  Had  we  no  other  proof,  yet  that  of  prescription  were 
sufficient.  In  all  ages,  beyond  record,  the  laws  and  customs  of  the 
kingdom  hare  been  the  rule  of  government:  liberties  have  been 
atood  upon,  and  grants  thereof,  with  limitations  of  royal  power, 
made  and  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta,  and  other  publick  and 
solemn  acts ;  and  no  obedience  acknowledged  to  be  due,  but  that 
which  is  according  to  law,  nor  claimed,  but  under  some  pretext  or 
title  of  law. 

Fifthly,  The  very  being  df  our  common  and  statute  laws,  and  our 
kings,  acknowledging  themselves  bound  to  govern  by  them,  doth 
prove  and  prescribe  them  limited ;  for  those  laws  are  not  of  their 
sole  composing,  nor  were  they  established  by  their  sole  aathority^ 
bnt  by  the  concurrence  of  the  other  two  estates ;  so  that,  to  be  con. 
lined  to  that  which  is  not  merely  their  own,  is  to  be  in  a  limited 
condition. 

Some  *  there  be  which  have  lately  written  on  this  subject^  who 
take  another  way  to  prove  our  government  limited  by  law,  viz. 
By  denying  all  absolute  government  to  be  lawful ;  affirming,  that 
absolute  monarchy  is  not  at  all  God's  ordinance,  and  so  no  lawful 
power  secnred  from  resistance.  What  it  their  ground  for  this  ?  Grod 
allows  no  man  to  rule  as  he  list8,nor  pntft  men's  lives  in  the  pleasure 
of  the  monarch  *  it  is  a  power  arbitrary  and  injurious.  But  I  desire 
those  authors  to  consider,  that,  in  absolute  monarchy,  there  is  not  a 
resignation  of  men  to  any  will  or  list,  but  to  the  reasonable  will  of 
the  monarch,  which,  having  the  law  of  reason  to  direct  it,  is  kept 
from  injurious  acts,  Bvt  see,  for  defence  of  this  government, 
P^rt  i.  cap.  2. 

Sict.  III. 

Having  set  down  those  reasons,  on  which  my  judgment  is  settled 
on  this  skle,  I  will  consider  the  main  reasons,  whereby  some  have 
endeavoured  to  prove  this  government  to  be  of  an  absolute  nature^ 
aAd  will  shew  their  invalidity.  Many  divines,  perhaps  inconside- 
rately, perhaps  vnttingly  for  self  ends,  have  been,  of  late  years, 
strong  pleaders  for  absoluteness  of  monarchical  power  in  this  land ; 
and  pressed  obedience  on  the  consciences  of  people  in  the  utmost 
extremity,  which  can  be  due  in  the  absolute  monarchy  in  the  world  ; 
but  I  seldom,  or  never,  beard  or  read  them  make  any  difference  ^f 
powers,  bnt  usually  bring  their  proofs  from  those  scriptures,  where 
subjection  is  commanded  to  the  higher  powers,  and  all  resistance  of 
them  forbidden,  and  from  examples  taken  out  of  the  manner  of  the 
government  of  Israel  and  Jndah ;  as  if  any  were  so  impions  to  coo* 

*  Plrftdcn  for  dcfeotWe  ftnii«,  Stct.  11,  fnd  Iv. 
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traffict  those  troths,  and  they  were  not  as  well  obeyed  in  Uftntnd 
gOTemment,  as  in  absolute ;  or,  as  if  examples,  taken  out  of  one 
gOTemment,  do  always  hold  in  another,  unless  their  aim  was  to  deny 
all  distinction  of  governments,  and  to  hold  all  absolute,  who  hare 
any  where  the  siipreme  power  conveyed  to  them^ 

Amongst  these,  I  wonder  most  at  that  late  discourse  of  Dr.  Fem^ 
Who,  in  my  judgment,  ayoucbeth  things  inconsistent,  and  evidently 
contradictory  one  to  the  other*  For  in  his  preface  he  acknowledges 
our  obedience  to  be  limited  and  circumscribed  by  the  laws  of  tha 
land^  and  accordingly  to  be  yielded  or  denied  to  the  higher  power ; 
and,  that  he  is  as  much  against  an  absolute  power  in  the  king,  and 
to  ruse  him  to  an  arbitrary  way  of  government,  as  against  resistance 
on  the  subjects  part ;  also,  that  his  power  is  limited  by  law,  Sect,  t. 
Yet,  on  the  other  side,  he  affirms,  that  the  king  holds  his  crown  by 
conquest ;  that  it  is  descended  to  him  by  three  conquests,  Sect.  ii« 
that  even  our  senate  of  parliament  hath  not  so  much  plea  for  resis« 
tance,  as  the  ancient  Roman  senate  had  under  the  Roman  emperors, 
whose  power  we  know  vras  absolute.  Sect  ii;  that,  in  monarchy,  the 
judgment  of  many  is  reduced  to  one ;  that  monarchy  settles  the  chief 
power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  Sect  v.  What  is  this  but  to  con«i 
fess  him  limited,  and  yet  to  maintain  him  absolute  ? 

But  let  us  come  to  the  argtiments.  First,  say  they,  our  kings  camt 
to  their  right  by  conquest ;  yea,  says  the  doctor,  by  three  conquests: 
He  means,  the  Saxons,  Danes,  and  Normans,  as  appears  afterwards: 
Therefore  their  right  is  absolute.  Here,  that  they  may  advance 
themselves,  they  care  not,  though  it  be  on  the  ruin4)f  publick  liberty , 
by  bringing  a  whole  nation  into  the  condition  of  conquered  slaves. 
But  to  the  argument:  1.  Suppose  the  antecedent  true,  the  conse. 
eution  is  not  always  true  ;  for,  as  it  is  evident  in  the  first  part,  all 
conquest  doth  not  put  the  conqueror  into  an  absolute  right.  He 
may  come  to  a  right  by  conquest  i  but  not  sole  conquest,  but  a 
partial,  occasioning  a  right  by  final  agreement ;  and  then  the  right  is 
specificated  by  that  fundamental  agreement.  Also,  he  may  by  the 
tword  prosecute  a  claim  of  another  nature ;  and,  in  his  war,  intend 
only  an  acquiring  of  that  claimed  right,  and,  after  conquest,  rest  in 
that.  Yea,  farther,  he  may  win  a  kingdom  merely  by  the  sword, 
and  enter  on  it  by  the  riglit  of  conquest ;  yet,  considering  that  right 
of  conquest  hath  too  much  of  force  in  it  to  be  safe  and  permanent ; 
he  may  think  conquest  the  best  means  of  getting  a  kingdom,  but  not 
of  holding,  and,  in  wisdom  for  himself  and  posterity,  gain  the  af« 
factions  of  the  people,  by  deserting  that  title,  and  taking  a  new  by 
politick  agreement,  or  descend  from  that  right  by  fundamental  grants 
at  liberties  to  the  people,  and  limitations  to  his  own  power.  Bat 
these  things  I  said,  in  effect,  before,  in  the  first  part,  only  here  I 
have  recalled  them,  to  shew  what  a  non  sequiiur  there  is  in  the  aign* 
ment.  But  that  which  I  chiefly  intend,  is  to  shew  the  infirmity  or 
falshood  of  the  antecedent;  it  is  an  assertion  most  untrue  in  itself, 
and  pernicious  to  the  state.  Our  princes  profess  no  other  way  of 
coming  to  the  crown,  but  by  right  of  succession  to  rule  free  subjects, 
in  a  legal  monarchy.    All  the  little  shew  of  proof,  these  assertort 
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Wre,  Is  from  ihe  root  of  succeMioii:  So  Williain  commonly  called 
liie  Conqueror.  For  tlUit  of  the  Saxons  was  an  expulsion,  not  a  coo* 
finest ;  for,  as  our  histories  record,  they,  coming  into  the  kingdom, 
droTo  out  the  Britons,  and  by  d^rees  planted  themselves  under  their 
commanders,  and  no  doubt  cdntinued  the  freedom  they  had  in  Geri* 
^ny ;  unless  we  should  think,  that  by  conquering  they  lost  their  own 
liberties  to  the  kings,  for  whom  they  conquered^  And  expelled  the 
Britons  into  Wales.    Rather  I  conceire,  the  original  df  the  subjecta 
liberty  was  by  those  oui^  fore-fathers  brought  out  of  tiermanyl 
IVhere,  as  Tacitus*  reports,  nee  regibw  infinUa  and  libera poiestas; 
their  kings  had  no  absolute,  but  limited  power ;   and  all  weighty, 
natters  were  dispatched  by  general  meetings  of  all  the  estates.  Who 
sees  not  here  the  Antiquity  of  our  liberties,  and  frame  of  goyemment? 
So  they  were  goyerned  in  Germilny,  and  so  here,  to  this  day,  for, 
by  transplanting  themseWes,  they  changed  their  soil,  not  their  vaaiu 
ners  and  goyernment.    Then,  that  of  the  Danes,  indeed,  was  a 
tiolent  conquest ;  and,  as  all  yiolent  rules,  it  lasted  n6t  long ;  when 
the  English  expelled  them,  they  recovered  their  countries  and  lU 
berties  together.    Thus  it  is  clear,  the  English  liberty  remained  to 
them,  till  the  Norman  invasion,  ndtwithstanding  that  Danish  inter, 
ruption.     Now  for  Duke  William,  I  know  nothing  they  have  in  him, 
but  the  bare  stile  of  conqueror,  which  seems  to  make  for  them.  The 
Tery  truth  is,  and  every  intelligent  reader  of  the  history  of  thosa 
times  will  attest  it,  that  Duke  William  pretended  the  grant  and  gift 
of  King  Edward,  who  died  without  children,  add  he  came  with 
forces  into  this  kingdom,  not  to  conquer,  but  make  good  his  titla 
against  his  enemies.   His  end  of  entering  tiie  land  was  not  to  gain  a, 
new  absolute  title,  but  to  vindicate  the  old  limited  one,  whereby  the 
English  Saxon  kings  his  predecessors  held  this  kingdom.    Though 
his  title  was  not  so  good,  as  it  should  be,  yet  it  was  better  than  Hiu 
rold's,  who  was  only  the  son  of  Good  wyn-|-,  steward  of  King  Edward's 
house:  Whereas  William  was  cousin  to  Emma,  mother  to  the  said 
King  Edward ;  by  whom  he  was  adopted,  and  by  solemn  promise  of 
King  Edward  was  to  succeed  him.     Of  which  promise,  Harold  him. 
■elf  became  surety,  and  bound  by  oath  to  see  it  performed*     Here 
was  a  fiiir  title,  especially  Edgar  Atheling,  the  right  heir,  being  of 
tender  age,  and  disaffected  by  the  people.     Neither  did  he  proceed 
to  a  full  conquest,  but  after  Harold,  who  usurped  the  crown,  was 
slain  in  battle,  and  none  to  succeed  him ;  the  throne  being  void,  the 
people  chose  rather  to  submit  to  William  and  his  title,  than  endure 
the  hazard  of  ruining  war,  by  opposing  him,  to  set  up  a  new  king. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined,  that  such  a  realm  as  England  could  be  con* 
quered  by  so  few,  in  snch  a  spaee,  if  the  people^s  voluntary  accept, 
anceof  him,  and  his  claim,  had  not  facilitated  and  shortened  his  vau 
dertaking.    Thus  we  have  it  related  in  Mr.  Camden,  that  before 
Harold  usurped  the  crown  most  men  thought  it  the  wisest  policy  to 
f  et  tiie  crown  on  William's  head,  that,  by  performing  tiie  oath  and 
promise,  a  war  might  be  prevented :  And  that  Harold,  by  assuminf 

•  Tacit*  de  Morib^Oenn.  Sect,  s,  an4  5« 
•  Cundcn  BritSB*  Nomui* 
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the  crowny  -^oToked  the  whole  clergy  and  ecclesiastical  staie  tfgaiiisi 
him ;  and  we  know  how  potent  in  those  days  the  clergy  were  in  state 
aflfairs.  Also,  that,  after  one  battle  fonght  wherein  Harold  was  slain^ 
he  went  to  London,  was  receired  by  the  Londoners,  and  solemnly 
inaugurated  king,  as  unto  whom,  by  his  own  saying,  the  kingdom 
was  by  God's  providence  appointed,  and,  by  rertne  of  a  gift  from 
his  lord  and  cousin  King  Edward  the  glorious,  granted;  so  that,  after 
that  battle,  the  remainder  of  the  war  was  dispatched  by  English 
forces  and  leaders.  But  suppose  he  did  come  in  a  conqueror ;  yet 
he  did  not  establish  the  kingdom  on  these  terms,  but  on  the  old  laws, 
which  he  retained  and  authorised  for  himself,  and  his  successors  ta 
govern  by.  Indeed,  after  his  settlement  in  the  kingdom,  soma 
Norman  customs  he  brought  in,  and  to  gratify  his  soldiers  dispos- 
aessed  many  English  of  their  estates,  dealing  in  it  too  much  like  a 
conqueror ;  but  the  trial  by  twelve  men,  and  other  fundamentals  of 
goremment,  wherein  the  English  freedom  consists,  he  left  untouched, 
which  have  remained  till  this  day«  On  the  same  title,  he  claimed  and 
was  inaugurated,  was  he  king,  which  was  a  title  of  rightful  snc^ 
cession  to  Edward :  Therefore  he  was  indeed  king,  not  as  conqueror, 
but  as  Edward's  successor ;  and  on  the  same  right,  as  he  and  hia 
predecessors  held  the  crown.  As  also,  by  the  grant  of  the  former 
laws,  and  form  of  government,  he  did  equivalently  put  himself  and 
successors  into  the  state  of  legal  monarchs ;  and,  in  that  tenure, 
have  all  the  kings  of  this  land  held  the  crown  till  this  day ;  when 
these  men  would  rake  up,  and  put  a  title  of  conquest  upon  them, 
iHiich  never  was  claimed  or  made  use  of  by  him,  who  is  the  first 
root  of  their  succession. 

Sect.   IV. 

Another  reason,  which  they  produce,  is  the  successive  nature  of 
this  monarchy ;  for,  with  them,  to  be  elective  and  limited,  and  to 
be  successive  and  absolute,  are  equipollent;  they  conceive  it  im« 
possible,  that  a  government  should  be  hereditary,  and  not  absolute. 
But  I  have  enough  made  it  appear.  Part  I.  Chap.  iL  Sect.  6.  That 
succession  doth  not  prore  a  monarchy  absolute  from  limitation, 
though  it  proves  its  absolution  from  interruption  and  discontinuance, 
during  the  being  of  that  succession  to  which  it  is  defined.  And  that, 
which  they  object^  that  our  kings  are  actually  so,  before  they  take 
the  oath  of  governing  by  law,  and  so  they  would  be,  did  they  never 
take  that  oath.  Wherefore  it  is  no  limitation  of  their  royal  power, 
is  there  also  answered  in  the  next  section,  and  that  so  fully,  that  no 
more  need  be  said.  The  same  law,  which  gives  the  king  his  crown 
immediately  upon  the  decease  of  his  predecessor,  conveys  it  to  htm 
with  the  same  determinations  and  prerogatives  annexed,  with  which 
his  progenitors  enjoyed  it ;  so  that,  he  entering  on  that  original 
right,  his  subjects  are  bound  to  yield  obedience,  before  they  take 
any  oath ;  and  he  is  bound  to  the  laws  of  the  monarchy,  before 
he  actually  renews  the  bond  by  any  personal  oath.  There  is  yet 
another  argument  usually  brought  to  this  purpose,  taken  from  the 
oath  of  allegiance;  but  of  that  I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak 
hereafter. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Stqipoting  a  to  be  ni  ihe  piaiform  ItmUed,  wherein^  and  how  far 

forthy  ii  it  Umited  and  defined  ? 

I  CoNCBiTE  it  fundamentally  limited  in  fiTe  particulars:  ^• 

First,  In  the  whole  latitude  of  the  nomothetical  power ;  so  that 
their  power  extends  not  to  establish  anj  act,  which  hath  thct  bein^ 
and  state  of  a  law  of  the  land ;  nor  give  an  authentick  sense  to  any 
JaW  of  a  doubtful  and  controTerted  meaning,  solely  and  by  themselves, 
but  together  with  the  concurrent  auttipri^  of  the  two  other  estates 
in  parliament. 

:  Secondly,  In  the.goTemtng  power  there  is  a  confinement  to  the 
fundamental  common  laws,  and  to  the  superstruCtiTe  statute  laws, 
by  the  former  concurrence  of  powers  enacted,  as  to  the  rule  of  all 
their  acts  and  executions. 

Thirdly,  In  the  power  of  constituting  officers  and  means  of  goyem. 
Ing;  not  in  the  choice  of  persons,  for  that  is  intrusted  to  his  judg. 
ment,  for  aught  I  know,  but  in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  judi. 
cature;  for,  as  he  cannot  judge  by  himself^  or  officers,  but  in  couYts 
of  justice,  so  those  courts  of  justice  must  hare  a  constitution  by  a 
concurrence  of  the  three  estates ;  they  must  have  the  same  power 
to  constitute  them,  as  the  laws  which  are  dispensed  in  them. 

Fourthly,  In  the  very  succession ;  for  tho'  succession  has  been 
brought  as  a  medium  to  proTe  the  absoluteness  of  this  goyemment, 
yet,  if  it  be  more  thoroughly  considered,  it  is  rather  a  proof  of  the 
contrary ;  and  every  one,  who  is  a  successtye  monarch,  is  so  far 
Umited  in  his  power,  that  he  cannot  leave  it  to  whom  be  pleases,  but 
to  whom  the  fundamental  law  concerning  that  succession  hath  de* 
signed  it.  And  herein,  though  our  monarchy  be  not  so  limited,  as 
tluLt  of  France  is  said  to  be,  where  the  king  cannot  leave  it  to  his 
daughter,  but  to  his  heir  male,  yet  restrained  it  is ;  so  that,  should 
he  affect  another  more,  or  judge  another  fitter  to  succeed,  yet  he 
cannot  please  himself  in  this,  but  is  limited  to  the  next  heir  born, 
not  adopted,  nor  denominated ;  which  was  the  case  betwixt  Queen 
Mary  and  the  Lady  Jane. 

Lastly,  In  point  of  revenue ;  wherein  their  power  extendeth  not 
to  their  subjects  estates,  by  taxes  and  impositions  to  make  their  own 
what  they  please,  as  hath  been  acknowledged  by  Magna  Charta^  and 
lately  by  the  Petition  of  Right,  the  case  of  ship-money,  conduct. 
money,  &c.  nor,  as  I  conceive,  to  make  an  alienation  of  any  lands^ 
or  other  revenues  annexed  by  law  to  the  crown.  I  meddle  not  with 
personal  limitations,  whereby  kings,  as  well  as  private  men,  may 
limit  themselves  by  promise  and  covenant,  which,  being  particular, 
bind  only  themselves ;  but  with  those  which  are  radical,  and  have 
ix^ntinued,  during  the  whole  current  of  succession,  from  unknown 
times.  Other  limitations,  it  is  likely,  may  be  produced  by  those 
who  are  skilful  in  the  laws ;  but  I  believe  they  will  be  such,  as  are 
reducible  to  some  of  tiiese,  which  I  take  to  be  the  principal  and 
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most  apparent  limitations  of  this  monarchy,  and  are  a  most  cotU 
vincing  introduction  to  prove  my  assertion  in  the  former  chapter. 
*  ThfCt  this  monarchy,  in  the  Tery  mould  and  frame  of  it,  is  of  a  limitea 
^  eonititution/ 

CHAP,  ni; 

WMher  U  he  of  a  simple^  or  mixed  cotutUuHon  f 

Ssct.  t 

When  the  goyerhment  is  simple,  when  mixed ;  also  wh^re  the  mixi 
ture  must  be,  which  denominates  a  mixed  gOTernmentj  is  explained, 
Part  I.  Chap.  lii.  Now  I  cobceiye  it  a  clear  and  undoubted  truth, 
that  the  authority  of  this  land  is  of  a  compounded  and  mixed  nature, 
in.  the  Tery  root  and  constitution  thereof;  and  my  judgtnent  is  es« 
tablished  on  these  grounds  i 

First,  It  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  monarchy  mixed  with  aristo^ 
Cracy  in  the  house  of  peers,  and  democracy  in  tlie  house  of  commons, 
^ow  (as  before  was  made  appear,  in  the  first  part)  it  is  no  mixtdre^ 
which  is  not  in  the  root  and  supremacy  of  power;  for,  though  it 
have  a  subordination  of  inferior  officers,  and  though  the  powers 
inferior  be  seated  in  a  mixed  Subject,  yet  that  makes  it  not  a  mixed 
government,  for  it  is  compatible  to  the  simplest  in  ihe  world  to  ha?e 
subordinate  mixtures. 

Secondly,  That  monarchy,  wher6  the  legislatite  power  is  in  all 
three,  is,  in  the  very  root  and  essence  of  it,  compounded  and  mixed 
of  those  three;  for  that  is  the  height  of  power,  to  which  the  other 
parts  are  subsequent  a'nd  subservient :  so  that,  where  tliis  rendetii 
in  a  mixed  subject,  that  is,  in  three  distinct  concurrent  estates,  die 
consent  and  concourse  of  all  most  free,  and  none  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  other,  that  monarchy  is,  in  the^ost  proper  Sense,  and 
in  the  very  model  of  it,  of  a  mix^  constitution.  But  such  is  thif 
state  of  this  monarchy,  as  appears  in  the  former  question,  and  is  aelfi 
apparent. 

Thirdly,  That  monarchy,  in  which  three  estates  are  constituted, 
to  the  end  that  the  power  of  one  should  moderate  and  restrain  from 
excess  the  power  of  the  other,  is  mixed  in  the  root  and  essence  of 
it;  but  such  is  this,  as  is  confessed  in  the  answer  to  the  safid  pro. 
positions.  The  truth  of  the  major  will  appear,  if  we  consider  how 
many  ways  provision  may  be  made,  in  a  political  frame,  to  remedy 
and  restrain  the  excesses  of  monarchy.  I  can  imagine  but  three 
ways:  First,  By  constituting  a  legal  power  above  it,  tiiat  it  nay 
be  regulated  thereby,  as  by  an  over-ruling  powers  Thus  we  must 
not  conceive  of  our  two  houses  of  parliament,  as  if  they  could 
remedy  the  exorbitances  of  the  prince  by  an  authority  superior  to 
his ;  for  this  Were  to  subordinate  him  to  the  two  houses,  to  set  a  sn* 
perior  above  the  sovereign,  that  is,  to  destroy  the  being  of  his  no« 
narchical  power.  Secondly,  by  an  original  conveyance  to  him  of  a 
limited  and  legal  power,  so  that  beyond  it  he  can  do  no  potest8trf<# 
let;  yet  constituting  no  formal  legal  power  to  refrain^  or  redies# 
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life  possible  exorbitances;  here  is  limitation  without  mixture  of 
another  constituted  power.  As  the  former  of  these  OTerthrows  the 
power  of  the  soTereign,  so  this  makes  no  prorision  for  the  indemnity 
a(  the  people.  Third  ly,  now  the  neTer^nougluto.be^mired  wisdom 
pf  the  arjchitects  and  jBontriTers  of  the  frame  of  government  in  this 
realm  (if  ho«*Ter  they  f^rere)  hare  found  a  third  way,  by  which  they 
baTe  conserved  the  sorereignty  of  the  prince;  and  also  made  an 
excellent  proTision  for  the  people's  freedom,  by  constituting  two 
estates  of  men,  who  are  for  their  condition  subjects,  and  yet  have 
that  interest  in  the  government,  that  they  can  both  moderate  and 
redress  the  excesses  and  illegalities  of  the  royal  power,  which  (I  say) 
Cannot  be  done  but  by  a  mixture,  that  is,  by  putting  into  their  hands 
a  power  to  meddle  in  acts  of  the  highest  function  of  government ;  a 
power  not  depending  on  his  will,  but  radically  their  own,  and  so 
Inffipient  to  moderate  the  sovereign's  power. 

Sect.  IL 

Now  what  can  reasonably  be'  said  in  opposition  to  these  grounds, 
proving  a  fundamental  mixture,  I  cannot  devise.  Neither  indeed  is 
A  mixture  in  the  government  denied  by  the  greatest  patrons  of  ir« 
resistibility ;  only  such  a  mixture  they  would  fain  make  it,  which 
might  have  no  power  of  positive  resistance.  I  will  therefore  set 
down  what  they  probably  may  or  do  object  to  this  purpose,  and 
will  shew  the  invalidity  thereof. 

Objection  1.  This  mixture  seems  not  to  be  of  distinct  powers, 
but  of  a  power  and  a  council ;  authority  in  the  prince  to  give  power 
to  acts,  and  counsel  in  the  Uro  houses  to  advise  and  propose  whol. 
aome  acts ;  as  if  the  royal  power  alone  did  gi?e  life  to  the  law ; 
only  he  is  defined  in  this  power,  that  he  cannot  animate  any  act  to 
the  being  of  a  law,  but  such  as  is  proposed  unto  him  by  this  great 
end  legislative  couocil  of  parliament.  Sol.  This  were  probable, 
supposing  the  parliament  were  only  in  the  nature  of  a  council ;  but 
we  know  it  is  also  a  court,  the  '  high  court  of  parliament.'  Now  it  is 
evident  that  a  court  b  the  seat  and  subject  of  authority  and  poirer^ 
and  not  barely  of  counsel  and  advice. 

Obj.  2.  The  two  houses,  together  with  the  king,  are  the  supremo 
court  of  the  kingdom ;  but,  taken  divisely  from  the  king,  it  is  no 
court,  and  consequently  hath  no  power,  Sol.  Suppose  them  no 
Intire  court  divided  from  the  king,  yet  they  are  two  estates  of  the 
three  which  make  up  the  supreme  court ;  so  that  they  have  a  power 
lind  authority,  though  not  complete  and  sufficing  to  perfect  an  act, 
without  the  concourse  of  the  third:  for  it  appears  by  the  acts  of  that 
pourt,  that  erery  of  the  three  estates  hath  a  legislative  power  in  it ; 
cjery  act  being  enacted  by  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and 
hj  the  authority  of  the  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parlia. 
BEient. 

Sect.  III. 

Objeption  3..Thet  have  an  authority,  but  in  < subordination  to 
^  ki^gy  fuid  derived  from  him,  as  his  parliament^    Indeed,  this  is  § 
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main  quesdon,  and  hath  yerj  weighty  arguments  on  both  sidei,* 
^  Whether  the  authority  of  both  the  houses  be  a  subordinate  au. 
thority,  and  derived  from  the  king  as  its  original  ?'  Three  reasons 
seem  strong  for  the  affirmative:  First,  Because  it  is  his  parliament, 
so  called  and  acknowledged :  If  his  court,  then  the  power  whereby 
they  are  a  court  in  his  power,  derived  from  him,  as  the  power  of 
other  courts  is.  Secondly,  Because  he  hath  the  power  of  calling  and 
dissolving  it.  Thirdly,  Because  he  is  acknowledged  in  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  to  be  the  head,  and  of  supreme  authority 
in  the  kingdom,  and  all  subject  to  him. 

And  whereas  some  make  answer.  That  he  is  singulis  rnqjoTj  but 
uttiversis  minor y  so  the  answerer  to  Doctor  Fern,*  I  wonder  that 
the  proposition  of  the  observator,  that  the  king  is  universis  minar^ 
should  be  so  much  exploded.  Every  member  seorrim  is  a  subject, 
but  all  collectim  in  their,  houses  are  not:  and  he  says  sUnply,  The 
houses  are  co-ordinate  to  the  king,  not  subordinate ;  that  the  lords 
stile  comitesy  or  peers^  implies  in  parliament  a  co.ordinative  society 
with  his  majesty  in  the  gorernment.  I  conceive  this  answerer  to 
avoid  one  extrcam  falls  on  another ;  for  this  is  a  very  OTerthrow  of 
all  monarchy,  and  to  reduce  all  goyemment  to  democracy:  for 
look,  where  the  t^x  potestatis  is,  there  is  the  government.  Also  it 
is  against  common  reason :  for  the  king,  Is  he  not  king  of  the  king, 
dom  ?  And  what  is  the  kingdom  but  all  united  ?  All  the  particulars 
knit  together  in  one  body  politick?  So  that,  if  he  be  king  of  the 
the  kingdom,  he  is  universis  mqfor  too ;  for  the  king  is  majors 
and  the  kingdom  is  the  united  universe  of  the  people.  Thus  those 
expressions  are  some  of  them  false,  some  though  secundum  ^tftc/true; 
yet  spoken  simply,  aud  in  that  manner,  are  scandalous,  and  incom. 
patible  to  monarchy.  Thus  you  see  what  may  be  said  on  the  one 
side,  to  prove  the  king  to  be  the  original  of  all  power,  even  of  that 
which  is  in  the  houses  of  parliament  assembled. 

On  the  other  side  are  as  weighty  arguments  to  prove  the  contrary, 
viz.  That  the  two  houses  authority  is  not  dependent,  nor  derived 
from  the  royal  power.  First,  The  authority  of  the  houses,  being 
legislative,  is  the  supreme,  and  so  cannot  be  derived.  Three  con- 
current powers  producing  one  supreme  act,  as  con-cause,  joint 
causes  of  the  same  highest  effect,  cannot  have  a  subordination 
among  themselves  in  respect  of  that  causality ;  it  not  being  imagi. 
nable  how  a  power  can  cause  the  supreme  effect,  and  yet  be  a  subor,. 
dinate  and  derived  power.  Secondly,  The  end  of  constituting  these 
two  estates  being  the  limiting  and  preventing  the  excesses  of  the 
third,  their  power  must  not  be  totally  dependent,  and  derived  from 
the  third,  for  then  it  were  unsuitable  for  the  end  for  which  it  was 
ordained :  for  to  limit  an  agent,  by  a  power  subordinate  and  de. 
pending  on  himself,  is  all  one  as  to  leave  him  at  large  without  any 
limitation  at  all.  Thirdly,  That,  which  hath  been  spoken  of  a 
mixed  monarchy,  doth  fully  prove,  that  the  two  other  powers  which 
concur  with  the  monarch,  to  constitute  the  mixture,  must  not  be 

•  Treatise  Intituled,  A  faller  Answer  to  Dr. Fern. 
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altogether  sabordinate  to  it,  and  derived  from  it.  I  must  profess 
these  reasons  to  preYail  with  me,  tliat  I  cannot  conceive  how  the 
authority  of  the  two  houses  can,  in  the  whole  being  of  it,  be  i| 
dependent  apd  derived  power. 

Sect,  IV. 

•  That  we  may  find  out  the  truth  amidst  this  potent  contradiction 
»f  both  sides,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  architecture  of  this  govenu- 
iB«tit ;  whereof  I  must  declare  myself  to  be  so  great  an  admirer,  that 
whatever  more  than  human  wisdom  had  the  contriving  of  it,  whether 
done  at  once,  or  by  degrees  found  out  and  perfected,  I  conceive  it 
unparalleled  for  exactness  of  true  policy  in  the  whole  world.  Such 
a  care  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  monarch,  such  a  provision  for  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  that  one  may  be  justly  allayed,  and  yet 
consist  without  impeachment  of  the  other,  that  I  wonder  how  our 
fore.fathers,  in  those  rude  unpolished  times,  could  attain  such  an 
accurate  composure.  First  then,  suppose  a  people,  either  compelled 
to  it  by  conquest,  or  agreeing  to  it  by  free  consent,  nobles  and 
commons,  set  over  themselves  by  publick  compact  one  sovereign, 
and  resign  up  themselves  to  him  and  his  heirs,  to  be  governed  by 
such  and  such  fundamental  laws.  There  is  a  supremacy  of  power 
set  up,  though  limited  to  one  course  of  exercise.  Secondly,  Then, 
because  in  all  governments  after  cases  will  come,  requiring  an 
addition  of  laws,  suppose  them  covenanting  with  their  sovereign, 
that,  if  cause  be  to  constitute  any  other  laws,  he  shall  not  by  his 
sole  power  do  that  work,  but  they  reserve  at  first,  or  afterwards  it 
18  granted  them  (which  is  all  one)  a  hand  of  concurrence  therein, 
that  they  will  be  bound  by  no  laws,  but  what  they  join  with  him  in 
the  making  of.  Thirdly,  Because,  tho'  the  nobles  may  personally 
convene,  yet  the  commons  (being  so  many)  cannot  well  come 
together  by  themselves  to  the  doing  of  such  a  work,  it  be  also  agreed, 
that  every  corporation  of  the  commons  shall  have  power  to  depute 
one  or  more  to  be  for  the  whole  in  this  publick  legislative  business ; 
that  so,  the  nobles  by  themselves,  the  commons  by  thei^  deputies 
assembling,  there  may  be  representatively  the  whole  body,  having 
commission  to  execute  that  reserved  authority  for  establishing  new 
laws.  Fourthly,  Because  the  occasion  and*need  of  making  new 
laws,  and  authentick  expounding  the  old,  would  not  be  constant 
and  perpetual,  and  it  would  carry  an  appearance  of  a  government  in 
'which  were  three  heads  and  chief  powers.  They  did  not  establish 
these  estates  to.  be  constantly  existent,  but  occasionally,  ^s  the 
causes,  for  which  they  were  ordained,  should  emerge  and  haj;^en  to 
be.  Fifthly,  Because  a  monarchy  was  intended,  an^  therefore  a 
supremacy  of  power  (as  far  as  possible)  must  be  reserved  for  one,  it 
■was  concluded  tifat  these  two  estates  should  be  assemblies  of  his 
subjects  sworn  to  him,  and  all  former  laws;  the  new,  which  by 
agreement  of  powers  should  be  enacted,  were  to  be  his  laws,  and  they 
bound  to  obey  him  in  them  as  soon  as  established :  and  beiug  sup. 
oosed  that  he  who  ufas  to  govern  by  the  Uiyfs^  and  for  the  fdrthe^ 
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tince  of  whose  goremineiit  the  new  laws  were  to  be  made,  dioiild 
best  understand  when  there  was  need ;  and  the  assembling  and  dis* 
Solying  the  two  estates  meedng,  was  a  power  of  great  privil^e,  it 
was  put  into  the  prince's  hand  by  writ,  to  conTocate  and  bring  to 
existence,  and  to  adjourn  and  dismiss  such  meetings*  Sixthly,  la 
process  of  time,  princes  not  caring  much  to  liaTe  their  goTemment 
looked  into,  or  to  have  any  power  in  act  but  their  own,  took  «di« 
vantage  of  this  power  of  convocating  these  estates,  and  did  mora 
seldom,  than  need  required,  make  use  of  it ;  wliereon  proTisioa  waa 
made,  and  a  time  set,  within  which  an  assembly  of  parliament  waa 
to  be  had.  Now,  when  you  have  made  these  suppositions  in  youv 
mind,  you  have  the  very  model  and  platform  of  this  monarchy,  and 
weshiall  easily  find  what  to  answer  to  the  arguments  before  produced 
on  either  side.  For,  first,  it  is  his  parliament,  because  an  assembly 
of  his  subjects,  conyocated  by  his  writ,  to  be  his  council,  to  assist 
him  in  making  laws  for  him  to  govern  by :  yet  not  his,  as  other 
courts  are,  altogether  deriving  &eir  whole  authority  from  the  fuL 
ness  which  is  in  him.  Also  his  power  of  assembling  and  dissolving 
proves  him  thus  far  above  them,  because  in  their  existence  they 
depend  on  him;  but  their  power  and  authority,  quoad  spectficom 
iionem^  the  being  a^d  kind  of  it,  }s  from  original  constitution :  for 
they  expect  no  commission  and  authority  from  IWPtI)  more  than  for 
their  meeting  and  reducing  into  existence ;  but,  existing,  they  work 
according  to  the  privileges  of  their  constitution,  their  acts  proceed. 
ing  from  their  conjunct  authority  with  the  king's,  not  from  its 
subordination  to  the  king's.  The  oath  of  allegiance  binds  tfaem, 
and  respects  them  as  his  subjects,  to  obey  him,  governing  according 
to  established  laws :  it  supposes  and  is  built  upon  the  foundations 
of  this  government,  and  must  not  be  interpreted  to  overthrew  them  9 
he  is  thereby  acknowledged  to  be  suprone,  so  far  as  to  rule  them 
by  laws  already  made,  not  so  far  as  to  make  laws  without  them,  so 
that  it  is  no  derogation  to  their  power;  and  I  believe  of  these  things 
none  can  make  any  question.  Therein  consists  the  accurate  jodg^ 
ment  of  the  contrirers  of  this  form ;  they  have  given  so  much  into  the 
bands  of  the  sovereign,  as  to  make  him  truly  a  monarch,  and  they 
)iave  reserved  so  much  in  the  bands  of  the  two  estates,  as  to  Inable 
them  to  preserve  their  own  liberty. 

CHAP.  lY. 

•Hosp  fffr  forth  ii  is  mixed  ;  and  what  pqrtt  of  the  power  are  referred 

to  a  mixed  princ^ie? 

JL  Shall  be  the  briefer  in  this,  because  an  answer  to  it  may  be  easily 
collected  out  of  the  precedent  questions :  for  he  who  knows  how  Ua 
this  government  is  limited,  will  soon  discern  how  far  it  is  mixed^ 
for  the  limitation  is  mostly  afiected  by  the  mixture:  but  distinctly^ 
I  conceive  that  there  are  three  parts  of  the  power  referred  to  the 
joint  concourse  of  til  three  estates :  so  that,  either  of  them  not  coa^ 
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imtiag  or  amp^ndiog'  Its  inllaenbe,  the  r««t  cAnndt'  fe^ilVe  ttnk 
power  ovdiDarilj-  and  iegatiy  htto  act. 

The  first  is  the  nomotketi^al  powr,  understanding  hy  it  thft 
Mwer  of  making,  and  adthentickly  expounding  laws;  so  that  I  b^ 
lieve  an  act  dannot  hare  the  nature  and  form  of  a  law  of  the  hm^ 
il  it  proeeed  from  any  one  or  two  of  these,  Without  the  posifife  eon* 
eurrenee  of  the  third. 

Secondly,  The  power  of  imposing  tflxes  and  payments  on  itien*i 
oatales.  Tint  the  king,  by  himself^  cannot  Assume  men*s  properties^ 
hy  requiring  impontions  n^t  granted  him  by  law,  Is  often  confessed  i 
and  that  the  other  estates  cannot  do  it  by  tiiemselves,  I  cenceive  it 
M  unquestionable :  for  it  were  strange  to  gire  that  to  the  secondary 
and  aaiiating  powers,  which  is  denied  to  the  sovereign  and  pri^ipal. 
If  it  be  objected  that  every  corporation  electing  ^6{Hiti<J9,  an4 
authorising  them  to  be  vice  totius  communitatis,  do  thereby  grant 
them  power,  and  intrast  them  as  to  make  laws  to  bind  them,  so  to 
dispose  of  any  part  of  their  estate,  either  by  a  rate  or  payment  (or 
the  puMick  goed:  I  anlwer,  that  they  are  by  that  deputation  iti. 
abled  as  for  one,  so  for  the  6ther ;  that  is,  according  to  the  funda^ 
mental  usage  of  the  kingdom ;  that  is,  by  the  joint  consent  of  the 
other  estates;  for,  though  the  house  of  commons  Is  chosetl  by  the 
people,  yet  the  representation  doth  not  give  them  a  power  which 
was  not  in  the  people.  Now  the  people  have  no  power  to  do  an 
act  wWdh  either  directly,  or  by  consequence,  doth  put  it  in  the  will 
and  pleasure  of  any  one  or  two  of  the  estates,  to  overthrow  ,the 
other :  But  this  power  of  opening  and  shutting  the  purse  of  the 
kingdom  is  such  i,  power,  that.  If  it  be  in  one  or  two  of  the  estates, 
without  the  third,  then,  they  by  that  power  might  necessitate 
that  other  to  do  any  act,  or  disable  it  from  its  own  defence.  ThiS 
and  the  legislative  power  hare  such  a  nearness,  that  they  cannot  bt 
divided,  but  must  be  in  the  same  subject.  This  is  so  great  a  power, 
lliat,  put  it  absolutely  in  any  estate  single,  you  make  that  esfftte  in 
effect  absotnte,  making  the  rest  dependent  and  beholden  to  it  for 
their  subsistence.  .  ^ 

Thirdly,  The  power  of  dispatching  the  aflhirs  of  the  kingdoni| 
Which  are  of  greatest  difficulty  and  Weight,  the  ardua  regni^  which 
the  writ  for  convobating  the  other  estates  doth  mention,  supposing 
thereby  that  such  difficulties  are  not  to  be  dispatched  by  ftie  power 
of  one  alone ;  for  if  Uiey  were.  Why  then  are  the  two  other'  conrol 
cated  to  be  assisting?  I  acknowledge  many  matters  of  great  momon^ 
Inay  be  done  by  the  regal  power,  and  in  such  case  it  may  be  said| 
that  the  other  estates  are  gathered  ad  melius  transigendiimy  that  the 
advice  and  sense  of  the  community  may  be  for  direction.  But  I 
conceive  there  be  two  sorts  of  affairs,  which  ought  not  to  be 
transacted  without  the  concurrence  of  all  three.  First,  Such  as 
Concern  the  publick  safety  and  weal,  so  far  as  stable  detriment  or 
advantage  comes  to  the  whole  body,  by  the  well  or  ill  carriage 
thereof;  for  then  there  Is  the  same  reason  as  in  making  new  laws. 
For  why  was  not  the  power  of  making  any. new  laws  left  in  the 
hands  ot  one^  but  reserved  for  the  concurrence  of  all  three  ?  S^ve 
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beoftue  flie  end  of  tiie  architects  was,  that  no  new  thing,  which  wa^ 
of  so  mach  concernment  as  the  stable  gocnl  and  damage  of  tlie  king^ii 
dom,  should  be  introduced  without  the  consent  and  advice  of  the 
whole.  So  that,  If  any  business  be  of  that  moment,  that  it  is  equi^ 
poUent  to  a  law  in  the  publick  interest.  It  should  be  managed  bf 
anch  an  authority  and  way  as  that  is.  Secondly,  such  as  in« 
troduce  a  necessity  of  publick  charge,  be  it  matter  of  war,  or 
else  if,  to  the  effecting  of  it,  the  purse  of  the  kingdom  be  required, 
it  is  evident  that  it  ought  to  be  done  by  the  concurrence  of  idl,  be- 
cause they  only  jointly  (as  appears  before)  have  power  to  impose  a 
publick  charge  on  the  estates  of  men.  And  it  were  all  one  to  put 
the  power  of  our  estates  in  the  hands  of  one,  as  to  put  the  power  of 
inch  undertakings  in  his  sole  hands,  which  of  necessity  bring  after 
them  an  engagement  of  publick  expence. 

CHAP.  V. 

JXmp  far  fcrth  the  two  egtaUi  ma^  oppose  and  rniH  the  miU  of 

the  monarch? 

Sect.  I. 

This  question  is  in  the  general  already  handled  in  the  first  part, 
ao  that  it  will  be  easy  to  draw  those  answers  there  to  this  particular 
here:  Therefore  conformably  to  what  I  then  ai&rmed,  I  will  answer 
this  question  by  divers  positions. 

First,  The  monarch  working  according  to  his  power,  not  exceed- 
ing the  authority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  u 
no  way  to  be  opposed  either  by  any  or  all  hitf  subjects,  but  in  con- 
Kience  to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.    This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

Secondly,  If  the  will  and  command  of  the  monarch  exceed  the 
limits  of  the  law,  it  ought  for  the  avoidance  of  scandal  and  offence  to 
be  submitted  io^  so  it  be  not  contrary  to  Ood*s  law,  nor  bring  with 
it  such  an  evil  to  ourselves,  or  the  publick,  that  we  cannot  be  ac- 
cessary to  it  by  obeying.  This  also  will  find  no  opposition.  Dis- 
obedience in  light  cases,  in  which  we  ar^  not  bound,  makes  an  ap« 
pearance  of  slighting  the  power,  and  is  a  disrespect  to  the  person 
of  the  magistrate.    Therefore  Christ,  to  avoid  such  offence,  would 

Say  tribute,  though  he  tells  Peter,  he  was  free,  and  need  not  have 
one  It. 
Thirdly,  If  he  command  a  thing  which  the  law  gives  him  no 
antiiority  to  command,  and  if  it  be  such  as  would  be  inconvenient  to 
obey,  in  this  case  obedience  may  lawfully  he  denied :  This  also  finds 
allowance  from  them  which  stand  most  for  royal  power.  Doctor 
Fern  in  his  preface  acknowledges  obedience  to  be  limited  and  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  established  laws  of  the  land,  and  accordingly  to 
be  yielded  or  denied.  And  Sect.  i.  says  he,  ^  We  may  and  ought  to 
deny  obedience  to  such  commands  of  the  prince  as  are  unlawful  by 
the  law  of  God,  yea  by  the  established  laws  of  the  land.'  Here  he 
says  more  than  we  say,  yea  more  than  should  be  said,  as  appears  m 
the  second  position :  It  is  not  universally  true,  that  we  ought. 
Fourthly,  If  he  exceed  the  limits  of  the  law,  and  proceed  in 
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tburses  illegal,  means  there  are  which  it  is  agreed  upon  the  siibjects 
may  itse  to  reduce  him  to  legal  goremment,  so  mach  Doctor  Fern 
allows  Sect.  IT.  Cries  to  G^,  Petition  to  the  Piince,  Denial  tff 
Obedience,  Denial  of  Subsidy^  &c. 

Ffifthly,  Bat  the  point  in  cdntrorersy  is  abbut  positive  and  forcibli^ 
resistance,  the  lawfulness  of  whidh  lome  do  utterly  deny,  and  othen 
do  aJB  confidently  maititain :  But  yet  this  point  might  be  brought  to 
a  narit>wer  State  than,  in  the  confused  handling  of  it^  it  usually  is : 
By  distinguishing  betwixt  forcible  resistance  used  against  the  king'l 
own  person,  or  aganist  inferior  officers  and  inltniments,  advising  to^ 
or  executing  tiie  iil^ai  commaiids. 

Sbct.  It 

"fovL  the  t^irst^  As  I  have  before  expressed  myself,  Force  ought 
not  to  be  used  against  the  person  of  the  sorereign,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  by  any  or  all  his  subjects,  even  in  limited  and  mixed 
monardiies:  For,  if  they  be  truly  monarchs,  they  are  irrevocably  in* 
rested  with  sovereignty^  which  sets  their  persons  above  all  lawful 
power  and  force.  Also,  the  Soreretgn  Power  being  so  conferred  on 
that  person,  the  person,  and  power  cannot  be  really  sundered,  bat 
the  force,  which  is  used  to  the  one,  must  also  riolate  the  other ;  for 
power  IS  not  in  the  sovereign  as  it  is  in  inferior  officers  i  As  water 
is  otherwise  in  the  spring  than  in  the  channels,  and  pipes  deriving 
it.  It  is  not  inseparably  in  them,  atid  therefore,  they  offending, 
force  may  be  used  against  them  without  violation  of  the  ordinance 
of  authority.  These  arguments  proTe  it  unlawful  in  any:  That, 
wluch  the  Ddctor  brings,  I  itpprove  as  strong  against  all  private 
force^  where  he  allows  defence  against  the  person  of  the  prince  hinu 
lelf,  sd  for  as  to  w&rd  his  blows,  but  not  to  return  blows,  no,  though 
for  natnral  defence :  Because  the  common.wealth  is  concerned  in  hif 
person,  Sect.  ii.  And  to  divert  a  private  etil,  by  inducing  a  pub* 
lick,  la  unjnst  and  unlawful:  So  that,  for  this  point  of  force  against 
the  person  of  the  prince,  I  think  thcire  ought  to  be  no  contention* 
If  any  have  been  so  rash  to  hold  it  lawful  on  these  grounds,  that  tfao 
whole  kingdom  is  Above  him,  because  they  make  him  king,  and  that 
by  misdinriage  he  may  mako  a  fbrfeitttre,  and  so  lay  himself  open  to 
force :  I  do  judge  these  grounds  very  insufficient,  unless  the  kingdom 
reserve  .a  superiority  to  itself,  or  there  be  a  fundamental  clause  of 
forfeiture  on  specified  causes;  and  then  it  is  not  properly  a 
monarchy:  But  all  this  hath  been  already  handled  in  the  general 
part. 

Secondly^  For  instruments  of  oppression  of  pnblick  libeity,  if 
the  wrong  be  destructive,  and  no  other  means  of  prevention,  but 
force,  be  Irft:  I  am  persuaded  it  may  be  used,  and  positive  resist* 
ance  made  against  them  t  And,  if  I  find  any  contradiction  from  the 
most  rigid  patrons  of  royalty,  it  must  be  only  in  this  point.  And 
here  I  must  complain  of  the  indistinct  dealing  of  that  Doctor  in  this 
matter;  who  mingleth  both  these  points  t<^ther,  and  scarce  speaks 
any  thing  to  resolve  men's  consciences  in  &s,  bat  speaks  either  in 
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feneraJ,  or  else  of  force  a^oBt  ibe  prince'i  owb  person:  VfhereU 
I  think,  the  case,  which  sticks  nest  on  the  ceasciefice  at  this  tiaae^ 
J^  this  latter :  Of  opposing  misleading  and  misemployed  sul^ectSy 
which  he  speaks  very  little  to.  ^Bfj  he  seems  to  me,  after  all  his 
^isclahning  of  resistance,  to  come  home  to  vs,  and,  though  sparingly, 
^et  to  assent  to  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  in  this  point.  For 
Sect.  ii.  speaking  of  David's  guard  of  armed  men :  He  says,  it  was 
to  secure  his  person  against  the  catUhroats  of  Sanl,  if  sent  to  take' 
away  his  life :  He  means  to  secure  it  by  force,  for  soldiers  are  for 
force:  He  means  no  negatife  securing  by  Hig^  for  that  aaay  be 
done  even  against  Saul  himself:  But  he  iqpeaks  of  such  tfiecnring 
which  might  only  be  against  cut-throats.  So  then  he  grants  secur. 
ing  by  force  against  these:  Qat  they  went  on  Saul's  command,  and 
mostly  with  his  presence.  Again,  in  the  instance  of  Elisha,  he 
seems  to  acknowledge  the  lawfulness  of  personal  defence  against  the 
sudden  and  illegal  assaults  of  messengers ;  he  means  by  force,  for 
he  speaks  of  such  which  he  will  not  allow  in  pnblick,  which  can  be 
understood  of  none,  but  by  force:  But  it  appears  the  Doctor,  in  bis 
whole  discourse,  hath  ayoided  this  point  of  resistance  of  miseaploy. 
ed  subjects ;  which  yet  is  the  alone  point  which  would  hare  given 
eatislaction  :  For,  before  it  appears,  we  agree  in  all  the  rest,  and  in 
this  too  for  aught  I  know,  he  having  not  distinctly  said  any  thing 
ligainst  it. 

Sect.  Ill* 
Whether  resistance  of  instruments  of  tcill  he  lawful. 

Now,  conoeming  this  ease  of  forcible  resistance  of  inferior  per^ 
•ons  misemployed  to  serve  the  illegal,  destmetive  commands  of  the 
prince,  I  will  do  two  things.  1.  I  will  maintain  my  assertion  by 
convincing  arguments.  %  I  will  shew  the  Invalidity  of  what  is  said 
against  it 

This,  then,  is  my  assertion.  The  two  estates  In  parliameBt  may 
lawfully,  by  force  of  arms,  resist  any  persons,  or  namber  of  persons^ 
advising  or  assisting  the  king  in  the  performance  of  a  commana 
illegal  and  destructive  to  themselves  or  the  pnblick. 

First,  Because  that  force  is  lawful  to  be  used  for  the  pnblick  coo* 
servation,  which  is  no  resistance  of  the  ordinance  of  God,  for  tliat  is 
the  reason  condemning  the  resistance  of  the  powers.  Now,  ^is  b 
no  resistance  of  God's  ordinance ;  for,  by  it,  neither  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  is  resisted,  nor  his  power ;  not  his  person,  for  wn 
speak  of  agents  employed,  not  of  his  own  person,  nor  his  power,  for 
the  measure  of  that,  in  our  government,  is  acknowledged  to  Im  the 
law.  And  therefore  he  cannot  confer  authority  beyond  law  f  so  tiiat 
tllbse  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere  instrumentfl 
of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons^  in  tiieir  assaults  robbers,  and,  as 
Dr.  Fern  calls  them,  cut^throats.  If  the  case  be  put,  What  if  dio 
sovereign  himself,  in  person,  be  present  with  such  assailants,  joining 
his  personal  assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  commands  ?  It  is  much 
to  bt  lanenled,  that  the  will  of  the  prince  shoold  be  so  unpctuous  in 
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nnclk  teffimmij :  Thus  it  is  appsienty  that  the  dental  of  tkis  power 
my  rabvertiflg  act,  as  to  hazard  hit  owb  persoa  in  the  prosecution  of 
k :  Yet,  supposing  such  a  case,  all  counsels  and  courses  must  be 
taken,  tlMt  no  violence  be  oiered  to  his  person,  and  profession  of 
aene  intended :  But  no  reason  the  presence  of  his  person  shouU 
priTilege  ruining  instruments  from  suppression,  and  give  them  an  in« 
pnnity  to  spoH  and  destroy  subjects,  better  than  themseWes.  His 
person  being  secured  from  wrong,  his  pvwer  caaoot  be  Tiolated  in 
aiich  an  act,  in  which  none  of  it  can  be  conferred  on  the  agents* 
And  sure  Da?id,  tbevgh  he  arroided-  kying  hands,  or  using  any 
▼Mence  against  the  person  of  Saul,  and  on  ne  extremity  would  have 
done  it ;  yet,  for  the  cut-throate  about  htm^  if  no  other  means  would 
ba^fe  secured  him,  he  would  have  rescued  himself  by  force  from  their 
•etrtige,  though  Saul  was  hi  their  company,  else  what  intended  he 
by  all  that  force  of  soldiers,  and  his  enquiry  of  God  at  Keilah?  By 
which  It  is  plain  he  had  an  intent  to  have  kept  the  place  by  force,  if 
the  people  would  have  stack  to  him ;  Neither  is  it  to  the  purpose 
which  the  Dr.  says,  Sect.  ii.  That  his  example  was  extraordinary, 
because  he  was  anointed,  and  designed  to  succeed  Saul,  for  that, 
being  but  a  designation,  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  duty  of  sub* 
jection,  for  the  present,  or  lessen  it,  as  is  pknn  by  die  great  con* 
science  he  made  of  not  touching  Senl.  Bat  he  knew  it  was  one 
filing  to  violate  Saul's  person  and  power,  and  another  to  resist  tiiose 
inatruments  of  tyranny,  the  cat.ti>roflits  which  were  about  him. 

Secondly,  Because,  without  such  power  of  resistance  in  the  handa 
ef  subjects,  all  distinction  and  limitatieii  of  government  is  vain,  and 
all  forms  resolve  into  absolute  and  arbitrary;  for  that  is  so  which  is 
unlimited ;  and  that  is  unlimited  not  only  which  hath  no  limits  set, 
but  also  which  hath  no  sufficient  limits;  for  to  be  restrained  from 
doing  what  I  will,  by  a  power  wbieh  can  restrain  me  no  longer,  nor 
otherwise  than  I  will,  is  all  one,  as  if  I  were  left  at  my  own  will.  X 
fake  this  io  be  clear :  Now,  it  is  as  clear,  that,  unless  this  forcible 
resistance  of  instroments  of  usurped  power  be  lawful,  no  sufficient 
limits  can  be  to  the  Prince's  wiU,  and  all  laws  bounding  him  are  to 
BO  purpose.  This  appears  by  enumerating  the  other  means,  prayer 
to  God,  petition  to  the  prince,  denial  of  obedience,  denial  of  $vibn 
sidy,  a  moderate  use  of  the  power  of  denying,  as  Dr.  Fern  calls  it. 
These  are  all ;  but  what  are  these  to  hinder,  if  a  prince  be  minded  to 
overthrow  all,  and  bring  the  whole  government  to  his  own  will  ?  For 
prayer  and  petition,  these  are  put  in  to  fill  up  the  number :  They  are 
BO  limitations ;  they  may  be  used  in  the  most  absolute  monarchy « 
For  denial  of  obedience,  that  may  keep  me  from  being  an  instru^ 
Blent  of  publick  servitude;  but  princes  wills  never  want  them 
vrhich  will  yield  obedience,  if  I  deny  it;  yea,  enough  to  destroy  all 
the  rest,  if  nothing  be  left  them  but  to  suffer.  Then  for  denial  of  sub« 
aidy,  if  he  may,  by  thousands  of  instruments,  take  all,  or  what  he 
<M»  ^bey  please,  and  I  must  not  resist :  What  need  he  care  whether 
the  people  deny  or  gmnt,  if  a  prince  be  taught  that  he  may  do  it } 
Coses  and  reasons  wilt  soon  be  brougpht  to  penoade  him,  that  in 
tliemhe  may  kwfoUy  do  It,  a$  late  experiencet^have  given  ve  tetf 
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of  resistance  of  instninientsoTerthrows  and  makes  inTalid  all  goTern* 
ment,  but  that  which  is  absolute,  and  reduces  the  whole  world  dcjure 
to  an  absolute  subjection,  that  is,  serritude ;  for  the  end  of  all 
constitution  of  moderated  forms  is  not,  that  the  supreme  power 
might  not  lawfully  exorbitate,  but  that  it  might  have  no  power  to 
azorbitate. 

The  doctor  is  conscious  hereof,  and  Aerefore  tells  us,  in  his  Sect,  ▼• 
This  is  the  very  reason  which  is  made  for  the  Pope's  power  of  curb. 
ing  and  deposing  kings  in  case  of  heresy,  because  else  the  chnrch, 
says  the  Papist,  hath  no  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cathoUck 
feith,  and  its  own  safety.  But  who  sees  not  the  tast  difference  be, 
twixt  these  two  ?  And  that  the  same  reason  may  be  concluding  here, 
which  is  apparently  non^concluding  there.  For,  1.  they  thereby 
would  draw  to  the  Pope  an  anthoritatWe  power,  we  no  such  su. 
perior  p6wer,  but  only  a  power  of  resistance  for  self..conserTation, 
which  nature  and  the  law  of  reason  giTes  to  every  one,  and  may 
stand  with  the  condition  of  subjection  and  inferiority.  2.  They,  oa 
this  reason,  gire  the  Pope  a  power  oyer  the  Tery  person  of  the  king, 
we  only  of  resisting  of  unauthorised,  invading  destroyers,. coming 
under  the  colour  of  an  authority  which  is  not  in  the  sovereign  to  be 
derived.  3.  They  prove  a  civil  right  for  spiritual  reasons,  we  only 
for  civil  reasons.  4.  The  church  and  the  faith  are  constituted  in 
their  very  formal  being  from  Christ  himself,  who  is  the  head  and 
great  shepherd 'immediately  in  his  own  person;  and,  as  it  is  hi^ 
own  family,  so  he  keeps  the  power  of  preserving  it  in  his  own 
bands,  having  made  direct  and  particular  promises  to  assure  ns  of 
their  upholding  against  all  subversion  by  his  own  power;  so  that 
here  is  assurance  enough  without  visible  means  of  force  for  a  spiritual 
body,  which  lives  by  faith.  But  in  a  civil  state  there  is  no  such  as* 
surance,  nor  supporting  promises,  power  only,  in  the  unde^ned 
being  of  it,  being  God's  immediate  ordinance,  and  not  in  this  speu 
cili rated  or  determinate  being ;  wherefore  it  hath  no  such  immediate 
provision  madie  for  its  preservation,  no  promise  of  a  divine  power 
for  its  standing :  But  as  it  is  left  by  God  to  men's  wisdom  to  contrive 
the  frame,  so  to  their  providence  to  establish  means  of  preservation. 
As  the  body  is  outward  and  civil,  so  the  upholding  means  most  be 
such,  spiritually  and  infallibly  assuring  a  formed  state  hath  not,  as 
the  church  and  faith  hav^ ;  if  there  be  none  of  outwfird  force  and 
power  neither,  then  none  at  all  it  hath,  and  is  in  ill  case  indeed. 
But  there  is  an  art  full  of  venom,  when  a  truth  cannot  be  beaten 
down  by  just  reasoning,  then  to  make  it  odious  by  hateful  com* 
parisons ;  so  in  this  case  aspersions  are  cast,  as  if  the  patrons  of  re. 
sistance  did  borrow  the  Popish  and  Jesuitical  grounds,  ^nd  their  po^ 
Sitions  as  dangerous  to  kings,  as  the  Jesuits  hell^bred  and  bloody 
principles  :  Whereas  it  appears,  by  all  this  discourse,  and  I  am  per., 
suaded  is  written  in  capital  letters  in  the  very  consciences  of  them 
which  despightfully  object  it,  that  there  is  no  congruity  at  ^11  betwixt 
their  doctrines,  no  more  tlian  betwixt  light  and  darkness. 
'  Thirdly,  Because  such  power  is  due  to  a  publick  state  ior 
Us.  preservation,  as  is  due  to  a  particular  person,     Qpt  cvtij 
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ptrticoltr  person  may  lawfully,  by  force,  resM  illegal  deitrac 
lire  ministers,  tfaongh  sent  by  the  command  of  a  1^1  soterebn, 
prorided  no  other  means  of  self-preservation  be  enough.  'Diis 
assumption  the  doctor  seems  to  grant;  he  denies  it  to  be  lawful 
against  the  person  of  the  prince,  but,  in  effect,  yields  it  against 
subordinate  persons.  But  the  main  is  agdnst  the  proposition; 
and  the  doctor  is  so  heavy  a  friend  to  the  state,  that  he  thinks  it 
not  fit  to  allow  it  that  liberty  he  gives  every  private  man.  But^ 
whose  judgment  will  concur  with  his  herein,  I  cannot  imagine ;  for  sure 
tiie  reason  is  greater,  the  publick  safety  being  far  more  precious  and 
able  to  satisfy  the  damages  of  a  publick  resistance,  than  one  particular 
man's  is  of  a  private.     But  of  this  more  in  answer  to  his  reasons. 

Fourthly,  Because  it  is  a  power  put  into  the  two  estates  by  the 
▼ery  reason  of  their  institution ;  and  therefore  they  not  only  may, 
but  also  ought  to  use  it  for  publick  safety ;  yea,  they  should  betray 
tile  very  trust  reposed  in  them,  by  the  fundamentals  of  the  kingdojpSy 
if  they  should  not.  An  authority  legislative  they  have:  Now  to 
make  laws,  and  to  preserve  laws,  are  acts  of  the  sadie  power ;  yea. 
If  three  powers  joiiltly  have  interest  in  making  of  laws,  surely  either 
of  these  severally  have,  and  ought  io  use  that  power  in  preserving 
them ;  Also,  that  the  authority  which  the  houses  have  is  as  well 
given  them  for  preserving  the  government  by  established  laws,  as  for 
establishment  of  laws  to  govern  by,  is  a  truth  proved  by  the  constant 
use  of  their  power  to  that  end,  in  correcting  the  exorbitance  of  in- 
ferior courts,  and  questioning  delinquent  judges  and  officers  of  stat» 
for  Tiolations;  and  much  u  done  in  this  kind  by  the  sole  authority 
of  the  houses,  without  the  concurrence  or  expectance  of  royal  power: 
So  then,  supposing  they  have  such  an  authority  for  safety  of  publick 
government,  to  question  or  censure  inferior  officers  for  transgressions, 
though  pretending  the  king's  authority,  can  it  be  denied  but  that 
their  authority  will  bear  them  out  to  use  forcible  resistance  against 
such,  be  they  more  or  fewer  ? 

Fifthly,  The  king's  warrant,  under  his  hand,  exempts  not  a  male, 
fcctor  from  the  censure  of  a  court  of  justice,  nor  punishment  inu 
posed  by  law,  but  the  judge  must  proceed  against  him  according  to 
law ;  for  the  law  is  the  king's  publick  and  authoritative  will ;  but  a 
private  warrant  to  do  an  unlawful  act,  is  his  private  and  unauthoritative 
will;  wherefore  the  judge  ought  to  take  no  notice  of  such  warrant, 
but  to  deal  with  the  offender  as  no  other  than  a  private  man.  This 
proves  that  such  instruments,  thus  illegally  warranted,  are  not 
authorised,  and  therefore  their  violence  may  be,  by  force,  resisted, 
as  the  assaults  of  private  men,  by  any ;  and  then  much  rather  by  the 
booses  of  parliament ;  which,  supposing  them  divided  from  the  king 
to  have  no  complete  authority,  yet,  sure  they  have  two  parts  of  die 
greatest  l^slative  authority.  But  I  fear  I  shall  seem  superfluous, 
in  producing  arguments  to  prove  so  clear  a  truth.  Is  it  credible  that 
any  one  will  maintain  so  abject  an  esteem  of  their  authority,  that  it 
will  not  extend  to  resistance  of  private  men,  who  should  endeavour 
the  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of  government,  on  no  other  war. 
lant  than  the  king's  will  and  pleasure  2   Mnst  they  be  merely  pas* 
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8ire  ?  Irpfltieace,  aad  the  denial  of  tli^r  Totet  to  •  nbveriiMi,  «U 
the  opposkioo  they  must  use,  if  a  king  (which  God  fiorbid)  ihoald* 
Oil  his  royal  pleasarC|  send  cut-throats  to  destroy  them  as  they  sit  ja 
their  houses?  Is  all  their  authority  (if  the  king  desert  then  or  wors«X 
no  more  than  ijo  petition,  ajid  suffer;  ^od,  by  a  moderate  use  of  their 
power  of  deuyiug,  dissent  from  being  willing  to  be  destroyed  2  If  tho 
power  o(  resisting  by  fprce  subverters  armed  by  the  king's  will  (ior 
by  his  authority  they  cannot)  be  unlawful  for  them,  all  these  ab^ 
surdities  must  follow:  Yea,  the  vilest  instrument  of  oppnession, 
shewing  but  a  warrant  from  the  king  to  bear  him  out,  may  range  and 
rage  all  his  days  through  a  kingdom,  to  waste  and  spoil,  tax  and 
distrain,  and  at  the  utmost  of  his  insolence,  must  have  no  more  doaa 
to  him  by  the  parliament  itself,  than  to  stay  his  hand,  as  tlie  baaeit 
servant  may  his  master's,  or  the  meanest  suli^ect  the  king's  own  band, 
by  the  doctor^s  own  confession.  Oonsider  then,  and  admire,  if  any 
man  of  learning  will  deny  this  power  of  forcible  resistanoe  of  mi* 
nisters,  of  subverting  commands  to  be  lawful.  I  have,  thus  far,  con. 
firmed  my  assertion,  not  that  I  find  any  openly  opposing  it,  but 
because  th^  doctor  and  some  others  seem  to  have  a  mind  that  way, 
and  do  strike  at  it,  though  not  professedly  and  in  open  dispute. 

For  the  several  proofs  brought  in  behalf  of  resistance,  some  of 
them  prove  as  much  as  is  here  asserted;  others  are  not  to  the  pur- 
pose :  Particularly,  that  of  the  people's  rescuing  Jonathan  from  his 
lather's  bloody  resolution,  proves  the  lawfulness  of  hindering  nn. 
reasonable  self-destructive  purposes,  even  in  absolute  monarchies,  if 
it  prove  any  thing.  That  of  Uzzah's  thrusting  out  by  the  priests,  is 
not  to  <he  purpose;  but  David's  raising  and  keeping  forces  about 
him,  and  his  purpose  at  Reilali,  proves  the  point  directly,  vi^.  lawfuL 
ness  of  forcible  resiatance  of  cut.throats,  even  though  Saul  himself 
were  in  presence:  This  the  doctor  sees  plainly  ,and  therefore  shuffles  it  off, 
by  saying,  his  example  is  extraordinary  ;  as  if  he  were  not  a  present. 
subject,  because  he  was  designed  by  God's  revealed  counsel  to  be  a 
future  king.  And  he  confesses  Elisha's  example,  of  shutting  the 
door  sgainst  the  king's  messenger,  proves  personal  defence  against 
sodden  illegal  assaults  of  messengers,  which  is  the  thing  in  question* 

Sect^  IV* 

Afgumenti  on  the  contrary  dissolved. 

Liv  iti  now  view  the  strength  of  what  is  said  against  resistance, 
whether  any  thing  comes  home  against  this  assertion.  The  doctor's 
proofs  from  the  Old  Testament  come  not  to  tlie  matter :  Moses,  and 
afterwards  the  kings,  were  of  God's  particular  designation,  setting 
them  absolutely  over  the  people,  on  no  c^adkion  or  limitation ;  so 
tlmt,  did  they  prove  any  thing,  yet  they  concern  not  us,  respecting 
a  government  of  another  nature:  But  particuL^ly,  that  of  Corah, 
and  the  princes,  rebelling  against  Moses,  is  not  to  the  matter ;  it  vraa 
a  resistance  of  Moses's  own. person  and  office}  and,  doubtless,  pe^ 
nnry  of  other  proofs  caused  this,  and  the  rest  here,  to  be  alledged9 
For  that,  1  Sam.  viii.  18,  how  inc9nfif(|iiiiBt  is  it.tff  toyi  the  peopl^ 
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Amid  cry  onto  the  Lord,  therefore  they  hid  no  other  meani  to  help 
them  but  cries  to  God ;  though,  I  confess,  in  that  monarchy  they  had 
9ot«  Thai  speech^  1  Sam.  julti,  9,  vat  most  true  there,  and  is  aa 
true  here,  but  not  to  the  purpose,  being  spoken  of  the  king's  own 

KrM>n.  But  the  main  authority,  brought  against  resistance,  is  that, 
»m.  xiii.  and  on  that  Or.  Fern  builds  his  whole  discourse.  Let  ua 
therefore  something  more  largely  consider  what  is  deduced  out  of 
that  text:  First,  he  supposes  the  king  to  be  the  supreme  in  St.  Peter, 
and  the  higher  power  in  St.  F^ul.  Secondly,  He  collects  all  persons^ 
arery  soul  is  forbidden  to  resist.  Thirdly,  That  then  was  a  standing 
senate,  which,  not  long  before,  had  the  supreme  power  lu  the 
Roman  state,  it  is  confessed ;  but  that  they  could  challenge  more  at 
that  time  when  St.  Pkul  writ,  than  onr  great  council  will  or  can,  I 
deny ;  for,  that  state  deroWing  into  monarchy  by  conquest,  they 
were  brought  under  au  absolute  monarchy,  the  senate  itself  swearing 
fall  subjection  to  the  prince;  his  edicts  and  acts  of  will  were  laws, 
and  the  senate's  consent  only  pro  forma,  and  at  pleasure  required. 
He  who  reads  Tacitus,  cannot  but  see  the  senate  brought  to  a  con. 
dition  of  basest  servitude,  and  all  laws  and  lives  depending  on  the 
will  of  the  prince :  I  w<Hider  then  the  doctor  should  make  such  m 
parallel.  Indeed,  the  senate  had  been  far  more  than  ever  our  par., 
liamenU  were,  or  ought  to  be;  but  now,  that  was  far  less  than  our 
parliament  hath  been,  or,  I  hope,  ever  will  be :  They  were  becomo 
the  sworn  vassals  of  an  absolute  emperor;  ours,  the  sworn  subjects 
of  a  liege  or  legal  prince*  Fourthly,  he  says.  Then  was  more  causa 
•f  resistance,  when  kings  were  enemies  to  religion,  and  had  over« 
thrown  laws  and  liberties.  I  answer,  there  were  no  causes  for  rOi^ 
sistance ;  not  their  enmity  to  religion,  had  they  but  a  legal  power, 
because  religion  then  was  no  part  of  the  laws,  and  so  its  violation 
was  no  subversion  of  established  government.  And,  for  the  over^ 
throw  of  laws  and  liberties,  that  was  past  and  done,  and  the  govern- 
ment new,  the  senate  and  all  the  rest  actually  sworn  to  absolute 
principality.  Now  an  ordinance  of  absolute  monarchy  was  con^ 
Stituted,  the  sacred  bond  of  an  oath  had  made  it  inviolate.  But  what 
would  he  infer  hence,  all  being  granted  him  ?  Sure  this  he  doth  intend, 
that  every  soul  amongst  us,  several,  and  conjoined  in  a  senate,  must 
be  subject  for  conscience,  must  not  resist,  under  pain  of  damnation. 
All  this,  and  whatever  besides  he  can  justly  infer  out  of  this  text,  we 
readily  grant.  But  can  any  living  man  hence  collect,  that  therefore 
no  resistance  may  be  made  to  fellow-sobjects,  executing  destructive 
illegal  acts  of  the  prince's  will  in  a  legal  monarchy  ?  Will  he  affirm 
that  the  ordinance  of  God  is  resisted,  and  damnation  incurred  there. 
by  i  Grod's  ordinance  is'  the  power,  and  the  person  invested  with  that 
power ;  but  here,  force  is  offered  to  neither,  as  before  I  have  made 
k  appear.  And  herein  we  have  Bishop  Bilson  consenting,  where  he 
says,  *  that  the  superior  power,  here  forbidden  to  be  resisted,  is  not 
nit  prince's  wUl  against  his  laws,  but  agreeing  with  his  laws,  i 
think  the  day  itself  is  not  more  dear  than  this  satisfaction^  to  all 
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Hmt  etn  be  concluded  out  of  tint  text ;  so  the  foundatioii  of  all  that 
discourse  is  taken  from  it,  if  his  intent  was  thence  to  prore  no. 
lawfulness  of  resistance  of  fanstnunents  of  arbitrariness  in  this 
lungdom. 

Let  us  also  conskler  the  force  of  his  reasons,  whether  they  iminign 
this  point  in  hand.  He  says,  such  power  of  resistance  would  be  no 
fit  means  of  safety  to  a  state,  but  proTe  a  remedy  worse  than  tiia 
diseases*  His  reasons,  1.  Because  it  doth  tend  to  the  orerthrow 
of  that  order,  which  is  the  life  of  a  commonwealth ;  it  would  open  a 
way  to  people,  upon  the  like  pretences,  to  resist,  and  eren  orer. 
throw  power  duly  administered.  2.  It  may  proceed  to  a  change  of 
fOTemment  3.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  erils  of  ciTtl  war.  4. 
On  the  same  ground  the  two  houses  proceed  against  the  king,  may 
the  people  proceed  to  resistance  against  them,  accusing  them  not  to 
discharge  their  trust.  Lastly,  seeing  some  must  be  trusted  in  every 
state,  it  is  reason  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest 
power.  These  are  his  main  reasons  on  which  he  builds  his  con. 
elusion  against  resistance. 

To  his  first,  I  say,  it  were  strange,  if  resistance  of  destmetifo 
disorder  should  tend  to  the  overthrow  of  order.  It  may,  for  the 
time,  disturb,  as  physick,  while  it  is  in  working,  disturbs  the  natural 
body,  if  the  peccant  humours  make  strong  opposition ;  but  sore  it 
tends  to  health,  and  so  doth  this  resistance  of  disorder  to  order. 
Neither  would  it  open  a  way  for  the  people  to  Tiolate  the  powers; 
for  doing  right  can  open  no  way  to  the  doing  of  wrong.  If  any 
wicked  seditious  spirits  should  make  use  of  the  reil  of  justioe  to 
coTer  unnatural  rebellion,  shall  a  people^s  right  and  liberty  be  taken 
from  them  to  prevent  such  possible  abuse?  Rather  let  the  foulness  of 
such  pretences  discover  itself,  so  God  and  good  men  will  abhor  them  ; 
such  dokes  of  rebellion  have,  in  former  ages,  been  taken  off,  and 
the  authors  brought  to  just  confusion,  without  the  ezpence  of  the 
liberties  of  this  kingdom. 

To  the  second,  must  not  instruments  be  resisted,  which  actoally 
intend,  and  seek  a  change  of  government,  because  such  resistance 
may  proceed  to  a  change  of  government  ?  Is  not  an  unlikely  pos« 
sibility  of  change  to  be  hazarded,  rather  than  a  certain  one  suffered  i 
But  I  say,  it  cannot  proceed  to  a  change  of  government,  unless  it 
exceed  the  measure  of  lawful  resistance ;  yea,  it  is  impossible  that 
resistance  of  instruments  should  ever  proceed  to  a  change  of  govern, 
ment ;  for  that  inclodeth  the  greatest  resistance  and  violation  of  tiM 
person  and  power  of  the  monarch,  the  lawfulness  of  which  I  utterly 
disclaim. 

Thirdly,  It  is  not  ever  accompanied  with  the  evils  of  civil  wmr,  but 
when  the  prince's  will  finds  enough  instruments  of  their  country's 
ruin  to  raise  it ;  and  then  the  misrhiefs  of  that  war  must  light  on 
those  which  raise  it.  But  suppose  it  may  ensue,  yet  a  temporary 
evil  of  war  is  to  be  chosen  rather  than  a  perpetual  loss  of  liberty,  and 
subversion  of  the  established  frame  of  a  government. 

In  the  fourth,  I  deny  the  parity  of  reason ;  for  the  two  houses 
are  bodies  constituted  and  endowed  with  legislative  authority,  and 
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irast  of  preserration  of  the  frame,  by  the  fondamentaU  of  the  king* 
dom ;  which  the  people,  out  of  those  houses,  are  not.  Again,  the 
gOTerament  being  composed  of  a  threefold  consenting  power,  one  to 
restrain  the  exorbitance  of  another:  All  three  together  are  absolute 
and  eqaiyalent  to  the  power  of  the  most  absolote  monarch.  Tho 
concurrent  will  of  all  three  makes  a  law,  and  so  it  is  the  kingdom's 
law. 

To  the  last,  I  answer.  In  every  state  some  must  be  trusted,  and 
the  highest  trust  is  in  him  who  hath  the  supreme  power.  These  two^ 
the  supreme  trust,  and  the  supreme  power,  are  inseparable ;  and 
such  as  the  power  is,  such  is  the  trust ;  an  absolute  power  supposes 
an  absolute  trust !  A  power,  allied  with  the  connexion  of  another 
power,  as  here  it  is,  supposeth  a  trust  of  the  same  nature.  A  join^ 
trust,  yet,  sating  the  supremacy  of  the  monarch,  so  far  forth  as  it 
aiay  be  saved,  and  not  be  absolute,  and  the  other's  authority  nul. 
^fied.  It  may  be  further  argued,  that  it  being  the  prerogative  royal 
to  have  the  managing  of  the  sword,  that  is,  legal  force  in  the  king* 
dom ;  none  can,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  use  lawful  force,  either 
against  him,  or  any,  but  by  his  will ;  for  it  is  committed  to  him  by 
law,  and  to  none  but  whom  he  assigns  it  to ;  so  that  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  putting  all  power  of  force  and  arms  into  his  trust,  have 
placed  him,  and  all  those  who  serve  him,  in  a  state  of  irresistibleuess 
in  respect  of  any  lawful  force.  This  is  a  point  much  stood  on,  and, 
on  this  ground,  the  parliament  now  assuming  the  disposing  of  the 
militia  by  an  ordinance,  it  is  complained  on,  as  a  usurping  of  what 
the  law  hath  committed  to  the  king,  as  his  prerogative ;  the  opposing 
of  which  ordinance,  by  a  commission  of  array,  was  the  beginning  of 
this  miserable  civil  war.  I  will  distinctly  lay  down  my  answer 
kereto,  submitting  it  to  every  impartial  judgment. 

1,  The  power  of  the  sword,  being  for  defence  of  the  laws,  by 
punishing  violators,  and  protecting  subjects,  it  is  subservient  to 
government,  and  must  needs  belong  to  him  who  is  intrusted  with  the 
government,  as  a  necessary  requisite,  without  which  he  cannot  per. 
^rm  his  trust. 

%  As  it  is  an  appendix  to  the  power  of  government,  and  goes 
along  with  it,  so  it  goes  under  the  same  terms,  belonging  to  the 
prince,  as  the  other  doth,  scii.  absolutely,  to  use  at  will,  where  tho 
monarchy  is  absolute,  or  with  limitation,  to  use  accorduig  to  law, 
where  the  monarchy  is  limited ;  so  that,  in  this  government,  the  arma 
and  sword  of  the  kingdom  is  the  king's,  to  a  defined  use  committed 
to  him,  viz.  For  defence  of  the  laws  and  frame  of  government 
established,  and  not  for  arbitrary  purposes,  or  to  inable  ministers  to 
execute  commands  of  mere  will. 

'  3.  The  two  houses,  in  vertue  of  the  legislative  authority,  in  part 
residing  in  them,  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of  laws  and 
government,  as  well  as  the  kingi  And,  in  case  the  king  should  mis. 
employ  that  power  of  arms  to  strengthen  subverting  instruments ; 
or,  in  case  the  laws  and  government  be  in  apparent  danger,  the  king 
refusing  to  use  the  sword  to  that  end  of  preservation  for  which  it 
was  comsntt^  to  him^  I  say,  in  th^i  case^  the  two  estates  may,  by 
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an  extraordinaiy  aod  temporarj  ^rdinuce,  assume  tliose  ams  wherfw 
with  the  king  is  intrusted,  and  perform  th^  king's  tmst:  And^ 
though  such  ordinance  of  theirs  is  not  lonnaUj  le^,  yet  it  is  cmi. 
Bently  legal,  j  ustified  by  the  very  intent  of  the  architects  of  the  govern* 
ment,  when,  for  these  uses,  they  committed  the  anas  to  the  kkig. 
And  no  doubt  they  may  command  the  strength  of  the  kingdom,  to 
save  the  being  of  the  kingdom :  For  none  can  reasonably  imagine  th« 
architectonical  powers,  when  they  committed  ti^  pewer  of  govern, 
ment  and  arms  to  one,  to  preserve  the  fiame  they  had  composed,  dM 
thereby  intend  to  disable  any,  much  less  the  two  estates,  from  pre* 
serving  it,  in  case  the  kmg  ^oul^  fail  to  do  it  in  this  last  need.  Andy 
thus  doing  the  king's  work,  it  ong^t  to  be  intcrpfeted  as  done  by  hia 
will ;  because,  aa  the  law  is  his  vrill,  so  that  the  kw  should  be  prsb 
served  is  his  will,  whieh  he  expressed  vdwa  he  undertook  the  govenu 
ment;  it  is  his  deliberate  will,  and  ought  to  be  done,  though  at  any 
time  he  oppose  it  by  an  after  will,  for  that  is  hia  sudden  wUi,  aa  Dr. 
Fern  himself,  Sect.  i.  doth  teach  us  to  distingmsh, 

CHAP,  VI. 

/ft  whai  wue$  th€  oiher  Esigiu  mQ§f^  mUkontL^  at  agmmt  the  King^i 
PeriOMd  CQtu^Uj  4U9ume  die  arms  ^'  the  kingdom  f 

Sect.  1. 

Whether  U  be  lawful  ta  take  up  arms  againsi  the  Magistrate^  per* 

verting  his  power  to  a  wrong  endf 

WvosvfiB  were  the  authors  of  that  book  lately  published,  stiled, 
^  Scripture  and  reason  pleaded  lor  defensive  arms,'  have  laid  new  and 
over.large  groteads  for  resistance.  Two  assertieas  they  endeavour 
to  maintain :  First,  ^  Those  geveraors  (whether  supreme,  or  others) 
who,  under  pretence  of  authority  from  God's  ordinance,  disturb  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  life  in  godliness  and  honesty,  ave  far  from  being 
God's  ordinance,  in  so  doing,  Sect.  iii.  Secondly,  this  tyranny,  not 
being  God's  ordinance,  they,  which  resist  iit  even  with  arms,  resist 
not  the  ordinance  of  God.'  Hereon,  Sect.  iv.  They  free  christians, 
oven  in  the  Apostle's  time^  and  so  undar  the  Roman  Emperors,  or 
any  other  government,  from  a  necessity  of  passive  subjection  in  case 
of  persecution ;  ni&rming,  that  tfco  christisiis,  in  those  first  persecu, 
tions^  had  they  been  strong  enou^,  might  have  used  arms  for  defence 
^gafaist  the  tyranny  of  their  eniperors.  Their  ground  is  from  the 
xeasona  iiaed  by  the  apostle,  Rom.  aiii.  where  he  comnmnds  subjec- 
tion, and  forbids  resistance  to  the  higher  powers,  becanse  they  aro 
God'i  ordinance,  his  ministeFS,  for  pratse  to  well  doers,  for  terror 
io  evil  decfs^  Rat  I  msvt  profess  myself  to  dhssent  from  them  in 
thia  opinion,  conceiving,  HsBt  the  aj^le,  in  urging  those  reasona 
drawn  from  the  ends  of  power,  doth  intend  to  press  tiiem  to  subjec. 
tioa,  by  shewmg  them  what  beneit  comes  to  men  by  anthorify  in 
Ms  chie  use ;  and  not  to  shew  them  how  far  they  ave  bound  to  be 
»ibj^  and  in  what CRsea  they  mnijr  rcfist :  Foi,  hadhahndsach 
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i.  toeaniDg  kt  that  time,  when  the  goternors  did  altogether  crois  those 
ends  of  their  ordination,  he  had  taught  them  rather  a  doctrine  of 
teristance,  than  subjection.  Shall  we  concdve,  that  he  would  press 
iubjection  to  powers  in  the  hands  of  heathens  and  persecutors,  if  he 
had  not  intended  they  should  passively  be  subject  unto  them,  evett 
liiideT  those  persecutions?  Rather  I  approve  the  received  doctrine  of 
the  saints  in  ancient  ail^d  modern  times,  who  could  never  find  this 
licence  in  that  place  of  the  apostle,  and  do  concur  with  Master  Bur. 
roughs,  professing  against  resistance  of  authority,  though  abused ; 
^  If  those  (saith  he,  in  his  answer  to  Dr.  Fern,  Sect,  ii.)  irho  have 

*  power  to  make  laws,  make  sinful  laws,  and  so  give  authority  to 

*  any  to  force  obedience,  we  say,  here  there  must  be  either  flying, 
^  or  passive  obedience.'  And  again :  ^  We  acknowledge,  we  must 
^  not  resist  for  religion,  if  the  laws  of  the  land  be  against  it.'  But 
what  do  they  say  agitinst  this  ?  In  making  such  laws  against  religion, 
tfie  magistrates  are  not  God's  ordinance;  and  therefore  to  resist 
Is  not  to  resist  God's  ordinance :  As  an  inferior  magistrate,  who  hath 
ft  commission  of  power  for  such  ends,  is  resistible,  if  he  exceed  his 
commission,  and  abuse  his  power  for  other  ends ;  so  princes,  being 
God's  ministers,  and  having  a  deputed  commission  from  him  to 
such  ends  (viz.  the  promotion  of  godliness,  peace,  and  justice)  if 
they  pervert  their  power  to  dontrary  ends,  may  be  resisted,  without 
violation  of  God's  ordinancej  That  I  may  give  a  satisfactory  answei* 
to  tills,  which  is  the  sum  of  their  long  discourse,  I  must  lay  it  down 
in  several  assertions. 

First,  I  acknowledge,  €rod's  ordinance  is  not  only  power,  but 
power  for  such  ends,  scil,  the^^ood  of  the  people. 

Secondly,  It  is  also  God's  ordinance,  that  there  should  be  in  men, 
by  pnblick  consent  called  thereto,  and  invested  thereip,  a  power  to 
chuse  the  means,  the  laws  and  rules  of  government  conducing  to  that 
end;  and  a  judging,  in  relation  to  those  laws,  who  be  the  welL 
doers,  which  ought  to  be  praised,  and  who  the  evil  doers,  who 
cught  to  be  punished.  This  is  as  fully  God's  ordinance,  as  the  for. 
mer ;  for,  without  this,  the  other  cannot  be  performed. 

Thirdly,  When  they,  who  have  this  final  civil  judicature,  shall 
censure  good  men  as  evil-doers,  or  establish  iniquity  by  a  law, 
to  the  encouragement  of  eviUdoers;  in  this  case,  if  it  be  a  subordi* 
nate  magistrate  that  doth  it,  appeal  must  be  made  (as  St.  Paul  did) 
to  the  supremepf  itbe  the  supreme,  which,  through  mistake,  or  cor* 
ruption,  doth  misceasure,  from  whom  there  lies  no  civil  appeal, 
then,  without  resistance  of  that  judgment,  we  must  passively  sub* 
mit.  And  he,  who  in  his  own  knowledge  of  iimocency,  or  goodaeM 
of  his  cause,  shall  by  force  resist,  that  man  erects  a  tribunal  in  hit 
pwn  heart  against  the  magbtrate's  tribunal ;  clears  himself  by  a  prit 
▼ate  judgment  against  a  publick,  and  executes  his  own  sentence  bj 
force  against  the  magistrate's  sentence,  which  he  hadi  repealed  and 
nwde  void  in  his  own  heart.  In  unjust  censures  by  tlie  highest  ma* 
gistrates,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal,  but  to  God,  the  sentence 
cannot  be  opposed,  till  God  reverse  it,  tq  whom  we  have  appealed* 
In  the  mean  time  we  must  suffer,  as  Christ  did,  notwithstanding  our 
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appeal,  1  Pet.  ii.  ^i.  and  so  mnst  we,  notwithstanding  oar  appeal^ 
1  Pet.  ir*  19.  for  he  did  so  for  our  example*  If  an  appeal  to  God, 
or  a  censure  in  the  judgment  of  the  condemned,  might  gi?e  him  power 
of  resistance,  none  would  be  guilty,  or  submit  to  the  magistrate's 
censure,  any  further  than  they  please.  I  desire  those  authors,  before 
they  settle  their  judgment  in  such  grounds  (which,  I  fear,  will  bring 
too  much  scandal)  to  weigh  these  particulars:  First,  their  opinion 
takes  away  from  the  magistrate  the  chief  part  of  God's  ordinancei 
scUb  power  of  definitive  judgment  of  laws  and  persons,  who  are 
the  good,  and  who  the  bad,  to  be  held  so  in  eiril  proceedings* 
Secondly,  They  justify  the  conscience  of  papists,  hereticks,  and 
grossest  malefactors,  to  resist  the  magistrate,  in  case  tliey  be  per. 
•uaded  their  cause  be  good.  Thirdly,  they  draw  men  off  from  the 
commands  of  patience  under  persecution,  and  conforming  to  Christ 
and  his  Apostles,  in  their  patient  enduring  without  yerbal,  or  real 
opposition,  though  Christ  could  not  hare  wanted  power  to  hare  done 
it,  as  he  tells  Peter.  Fourthly,  They  deprive  the  primitive  and 
modern  martyrs  of  the  glory  of  suffering,  imputing  it  either  to  their 
ignorance,  or  disability.  Fifthly,  It  is  a  wonder,  that  since,  in 
Christ's  and  his  Apostles  time,  there  was  so  much  use  of  this  power 
of  resistance,  they  would  by  no  express  word  shew  the  christians 
tliis  liberty,  but  condemn  resistance  so  severely.  Sixthly,  There 
ie,  in  the  case  of  the  parliament  now  taking  up  arms,  no  need 
of  these  offensive  grounds,  religion  being  now  a  part  of  our  national 
laW|  and  cannot  suffer,  but  the  law  must  suffer  with  it, 

6bct.  IL 

!•  tl^n  arms  ought  not  to  be  assumed. 
9.  When  they  may  he  assumed. 

Now  to  the  proposed  question  I  answer,  First,  Negatirely,  tdi.  i; 
It  ought  not  to  be  done  against  all  lU^l  'proceedings,  but  such 
which  are  subversive  and  nnsufferable.  Secondly,  Not  pnblick  i«^ 
sistance,  but  in  excesses  inducing  publick  evils.  For  to  repel  private 
injuries  of  the  highest  nature  with  publick  hazard  and  disturbance, 
will  not  quit  cost,  unless  in  a  private  case  the  common  liberty  be 
struck  at.  Thirdly,  not  when  the  government  is  actually  subverted, 
and  a  new  form  (though  never  so  injuriously)  set  up,  and  the  people 
already  engaged  in  an  oath  of  absolute  subjection ;  for  tiie  remedy 
comes  too  late,  and  the  establishment  of  tiie  new  makes  the  former 
irrevocable  by  any  justifiable  power,  within  the  compass  of  that 
oath  of  God  :  This  was  the  case  of  the  Senate  of  Rome,  in  St.  Paul's 
time.  Secondly,  affirmatively:  I  conceive  three  cases,  when  the 
other  estates  may  lawfully  assume  the  force  of  the  kingdom,  th6 
king  not  joining,  or  dissenting,  though  the  same  be  by  law  commit, 
ted  to  him :  First,  When  there  Is  inrasion  actually  made,  or  imml* 
nently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power.  Secondly,  When  by  an  intestine 
&ction  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are  secretly  undermined, 
or  openly  assaulted :  In  both  these  cases,  the  being  of  the  govern. 
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loeBt  being  endangered,  dieir  trast  lNiid%  u  to  assist  tlie  Ung  in  se* 
curing,  so  to  secure  It  by  themseWes,  ilie  king  refusing.  In  extreme 
necessities,  the  liberty  of  Toices  cannot  take  place,  neither  ought  a 
negatire  Toice  to  hinder  in  this  exigence,  there  being  no  freedom 
of  deliberation  and  choice,  when  the  question  is  about  the  last  end ; 
their  assuming  the  sword,  in  these  cases,  is  for  the  king,  whose  being 
(as  king)  depends  on  the  being  of  the  kingdom;  and,,  being  in* 
terpretatiTely  his  act,  is  no  disparagement  of  his  prerogative. 
Thirdly,  in  case  the  fundamental  rights  of  either  of  the  tiiree  estates 
be  infaded  by  one  or  both  the  rest,  the  wronged  may  lawfully  as. 
some  force  for  its  own  defence :  becanse  else  it  were  not  free,  but 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  other.  Also  the  suppression  of 
eitiier  of  them,  or  the  diminishuig  of  their  fundamental  r^hts,  carries 
with  it  the  dissolution  of  the  goTemment:  And  therefore  those 
grounds,  which  justify  force  to  preserve  its  being,  allow  this  case, 
which  is  a  direct  innoTation  of  its  beins  and  frame. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Whtrt  the  Legal  Power  of  Fimal  Judging  in  theee  cotes  doth 
reeidey  in  coee  the  three  Estatee  differ  about  the  tamef 

SSCT.  I. 

T7k  Question  etated.    DeterminaHon  of  the  Question. 

Ik  this  question  (for  our  more  distinct  proceeding)  some  things 
are  necessarily  to  be  observed :  First,  That  we  meddle  not  here 
with  the  judicature  of  questions  of  an  inferior  nature,  riz.  .Such  at 
are  betwixt  sulject  and  sulject,  or  the  kinff  and  a  subject,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  particular  right,  which  may  be  deciml  another  way,  without 
detriment  of  the  publick  frame,  or  diminution  of  the  privileges  of 
other  of  the  three  estates.  Secondly,  difbrenoe  is  to  be  made  even 
in  the  questions  of  utmost  danger.  First,  For  it  may  be  alledg* 
ed  to  be  either  from  without,  by  invasion  of  foreign  enemies, 
or  by  a  confederacy  of  intestine  subverters,  in  which  neither  of  the 
three  estates  are  alledged  to  be  interested,  and  sot  he  case  may  be 
judged  without  relation  to  either  of  them,  or  detriment  to  their  prL 
fil^s.  Here  I  conceive  a  greater  latitude  of  power  may  be  given 
to  some  to  judge  without  the  other;  for  it  infers  not  a  subordinating 
of  any  of  the  three  to  the  other.  Secondly,  Or  else  it  may  be  alledg. 
od  by  one  or  two  of  the  estates  against  the  other,  that,  not  content. 
Ing  itself  with  the  powers  allowed  to  it  by  the  laws  of  the  govern, 
nent,  it  seeks  to  swallow  up,  or  intrench  on  the  privileges  of  the 
other,  either  by  immediate  endeavours,  or  else  by  protecting  and  in. 
teresting  itself  in  the  subversive  plots  of  other  men.  Thirdly,  In 
this  case  we  must  also  distinguish  betwixt.  First,  Authority  of  rais. 
ing  forces  for  defence  against  such  subversion,  being  known  and 
evident:  Secondly,  and  authority  of  judging  and  final  determining, 
tliat  the  accused  estate  is  guilty  of  such  design  and  endeavour  of  sub. 
▼ersion,  when  it  b  denied  and  protested  against  Thh  last  is  the 
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pMrti^ular  in  tiiit  qveflddv  to  be  c<msMered ;  not,  irhether  l!h«  pffop^ 
are  bound  to  obey  the  authority  of  two,  or  one  of  the  legislative  es« 
latesy  in  resisting  the  sobtersrve  estates  of  the  other,  being  apparent 
and  8elf.i«Tident  ?  Which  i  take  in  this  treatise  to  be  clear.  Bat, 
rfhen  such  {)lca  of  subversion  is  more  obscure  and  qu<>stionable| 
^hich  of  the  three  estates  hath  the  power  of  ulthnate  and  sopreme 
judicature,  by  Tbte  or  sentence  to  determine  ft  against  the  other  ? 
So  that  the  people  are  bonnd  to  rest  in  that  determination,  and  accor.* 
dingiy  to  give  their  assistance,  €o  liomffM,  because  it  is  by  soch 
power  tf9  noted  and  declared. 

For  my  part,  in  bo  great  a  cause,  if  my  earnest  desire  of  publiclfl 
good  and  peace  may  justify  me  to  deliyer  my  mind,  I  will  prescribe 
to  the  very  question ;  for  it  include  a  solecism  in  government  of  tf 
mixed  temperature :  to  demand  whioh  estate  may  challenge  this  powe# 
of  final  determination  of  fondameutal  controverts  arising  betwixt 
them,  is  to  demand  whldtk  of  them  shall  be  absolute.  For  I  conceive^ 
that,  in  the  first  part  hereof,  I  have  made  it  good,  that  this  final  ut^ 
most  controversy,  arising  Uetvi^xt.the  three  logislati?e  estates,  can 
have  no  legal  constituted  j  udge  in  a  mixed  government :  For,  in  such 
difi^rence,  he  #ho  affirms,  that  the  people  are  bound  to  follow  the 
judgment  of  the  king  against  thai  of  the  parliament^  ^j^tr^s  the 
mixture  into  absoluteness.  And  he  who  affirms,  that  they  are 
bound  to  cleave  to  the  judgment  of  the  two  houses  against  that  of 
the  kingy  resolves  the  monarchy  into  ah  aristocracy,  or  democracy, 
according  as  he  places  this  final  judgment.  Whereas  I  take  it  to  be 
tn  etident  t/otb^  that,  in  a  mixed  government,  no  power  is  to  be 
attributed  to  either  estate,  which  directly,  or  by  necessary  con# 
tequence^  destroys  the  liberty  of  flie  other* 

Sect.  II. 

DuiohUhn  of  the  Jrgnmenis^  placing  it  in  ihe  King  ^   and  ofthi 
argumentf  placing  it  in  ihe  too  Housei, 

Tet  it  is  strange  to  see  how,  in  this  epidemical  division  of  tha 
kingdom,  the  abettors  of  both  parts  claim  this  unconcessible  judgmenti 
But  let  us  leave  both  sides,  pleading  for  that  which  we  can  grant 
neither,  and  weigh  the  strength  of  their  arguments. 

First,  Dr.  Fern  lays  down  two  reasons^  why  thb  final  judgment 
should  belong  to  the  king:  L  Monarchy,  pays  he,  Sect.  Y,  settles 
the  chief  power  and  final  judgment  in  one.  This  position  of  hia  ran 
be  absolutely  true  no  where,  but  in  absolute  monarchies :  And,  id 
effect,  his  book  knows  no  other  thau  absolute  gover;pment*  2.  See* 
ing  some  one  must  be  trusteji  in  every  state,  ^  It  is  reason,  says  h^ 
Sect.  V.  the  highest  and  final  trust  should  be  in  the  highest  and  so^ 
preme  power.^  I  presume  by  final  trust,  he  means  the  trust  of  de« 
termining  these  supreme  and  final  disagreements :  And  accordingly 
I  answer,  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  be  trusted  wkh  a  binding 
power  of  judicature  in  these  cases  i  for,  by  the  foundations  of  this 
goTernment,  none  is,  yea,  nons  can  b#  truitfld  with  U ;  for  to  in* 
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tend  a  nixed  gotemment,  and  yet  to  settle  the  last  resolution  of  all 
jadgment  in  one,  is  to  contradict  their  TBry  intention*  Neither  in  a 
constitated  government  must  we  dispose  of  powers  according  to  the 
guess  of  our  reason,  for  men's  apprehensions  are  various :  the  doctor 
thinks  this  power  fittest  for  the  king ;  his  answers  judge  it  fittest  for 
the  two  houses,  and  give  their  reasons  for  it  too.  Powers  must 
there  reside,  where  they  are  de  fado  by  the  architects  of  a  govern* 
ment  placed.  He  who  can  bring  a  fundamental  act  stating  this  power 
m  any,  says  something  to  the  matter ;  but,  to  give  our  conjectures 
where  it  should  be,  is  but  to  provide  fuel  for  contention. 

On  the  contrary,  the  author  of  that  which  is  called,  ^  A  full  answer 
to  the  doctor,'  hath  two  main  assertions  placing  this  judgment  in  the 
two  houses. 

1«  The  final  and  casting  result  of  this  staters  judgment  concerning 
what  these  laws,  dangers,  and  meanii  of  prevention  are,  resides  ia 
the  two  houses  of  parliament,  says  he,  p.  10. 

S.  In  this  final  resolution  of  the  state's  judgment,  the  people  are 
to  rest,  ibidem^  page  14.  G^>od  Lord !  What  extreme  opposition: 
is  between  these  two  sorts  of  men  ?  If  the  maintenance  of  these 
extreams  be  the  ground  of  this  war,  then  our  kingdom  is  miserable^ 
and  our  government  lost,  which  side  soever  overcome :  For  I  have^ 
more  than  once,  made  it  good,  that  these  assertions  are  destructive  on 
both  sides.  But  I  am  rather  persuaded,  that  these  otficious  propugnera 
overdo  their  work,  and  give  more  to  them  whose  cause  they  plead, 
than  they  ever  intended  to  assume :  Nay,  rather  give  to  every  on» 
their  due,  give  no  power  to  one  of  these  three  to  crush,  and  undo 
the  other  at  pleasure.  But  why  doth  this  answer  give  all  that  to  the 
two  houses,  which  heretofore  they  would  not  sufier,  when  the  judges 
Sn  the  case  of  ship  money  had  given  it  to  the  king?  Sure,  when 
they  denied  it  to  him,  they  did  not  intend  it  to  themselves.  1.  He 
tells  us.  In  thetai  resides  the  reason  of  the  state:  And  that  the  same 
reason  and  judgment  of  the  state,  which  first  gave  this  government 
Its  being  and  constitution ;  therefore  all  the  people  are  to  be  led 
by  it,  and  submit  to  it  as  their  publick  reason  and  judgment. 

I  answer :  If  by  state  he  mean  the  whole  kingdom,  I  say,  the 
reason  of  the  two  houses,  divided,  from  the  king,  is  not  the  reason 
of  the  kingdom,  for  it  is  not  the  king's  reason,  who  is  the  head  and 
chief  in  the  kingdom.  If  by  state  be  meant  the  people,  then  it  must 
be  granted,  that,  as  far  forth  as  they  represent  them,  their  reason  is 
to  be  accounted  the  reason  of  the  kingdom,  and  doth  bind  so  far 
fortii  as  the  publick  reason  of  the  kingdom  can  bind,  after  they  have 
restrained  their  reason  and  will  to  a  condition  of  subjection ;  so  that, 
put  the  case  it  be  the  reason  of  the  state,  yet  not  the  same  which  gave 
thb  government  its  being ;  for  then  it  was  the  reason  of  a  state,  yet 
free,  and  to  use  their  reason  and  judgment  in  ordaining  a  govern* 
ment.  But  now  the  reason  of  state  is  bound  by  oath  to  a  government, 
and  not  at  liberty  to  resolve  again ;  or  to  assume  a  supreme  power 
of  judging,  destructive  to  the  frame  of  government  they  have  es* 
tablisbed,  and  restrained  themselves  unto.  Their  reason  is  ours, 
ao  far  as  they  are  an  ordained  representative  body :    But  I  have  be- 
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fore  demonstrated,  that,  in  tbis  frame,  the  houses  conld  not  be 
ordained  a  legal  tribunal  to  pass  judgment  in  the  last  case :  For 
then  the  architects,  by  giving  tiiem  that  judicature,  had  subordinated 
the  king  to  them,  and  so  had  constituted  no  monarchy.  2.  He  ai^es, 
the  parliament  being  the  court  of  supreme  judicature,  and  the  king's 
great  and  highest  council,  therefore  that  is  not  to  be  denied  to  it, 
which  inferior  courts  ordinarily  have  power  to  do,  riz.  to  judge 
matters  of  right  between  the  king  and  subject,  yea,  in  the  high^t 
case  of  all :  The  king's  power  .to  tax  the  subject  in  case  of  danger, 
and  his  being  sole  )udge  of  that  danger,  was  brought  to  cogni. 
sance,  and  passed  by  the  judges  in  the  exchequer.  I  answer, 
1.  There  is  not  the  same  reason  betwixt  the  parliament  and 
other  courts.  In  these  the  king  is  judge,  the  judges  being  de. 
puted  by  him,  and  judging  by  his  authority;  so  that,  if  any 
of  his  rights  be  tried  before  them,  it  is  his  own  judgment,  and 
he  judges  himself;  and  therefore  it  is  fit  he  should  be  bound  by  his 
own  sentence:  But,  in  parliament,  the  king  and  people  are  judges, 
and  not  by  an  authority  derived  from  him,  but  originally  invested  in 
themselves.  So  that,  when  the  two  estates  judge  without  him  in 
any  case  not  prejudged  by  him,  it  cannot  be  called  his  judgment 
(as  that  of  the  other  courts,  being  done  by  his  authority),  and,  if  he 
be  bound  by  any  judgment  of  the  two  estates  without  him,  he  is 
bound  by  an  external  power  which  is  not  his  own ;  that  is,  he  is 
subordinated  to  another  power  in  the  state  where  he  is  supreme, 
which  is  contradictory.  S.  In  other  courts,  if  any  case  of  right 
be  judged  betwixt  him  and  the  subject,  they  are  cases  of  particular 
rights,  which  diminish  not  royalty,  if  determined  against  him :  Or, 
if  they  pass  cases  of  general  right  (as  they  did  in  that  of  ship, 
money)  it  is  but  declaratively  to  shew  what  is  by  law  doe  to  one 
and  the  other;  yet  their  judgment  is  revocable,  and  liable  to  a 
repeal  by  a  superior  court,  as  that  was  by  parliament.  But,  if  the 
king's  prerogatives  should  be  subjected  to  the  judgment  of  the  two 
estates,  the  king  dissenting,  then  he.  should  be  subject  to  a  sentence 
in  the  highest  court,  and  so  irremediable;  a  judicatory  should 
be  set  up  to  determine  of  his  highest  rights  without  him,  from 
which  he  xould  have  no  remedy.  Thus  main  causes  may  be  al. 
ledged,  why,  tliough  other  courts  do  judge  his  rights,  yet  the 
two  estates  in  parliament  (without  him)  cannot;  and  it  is  from  no 
defect  in  their  power,  but  rather  from  the  eminency  of  it,  that  they 
cannot.  If  one  deputed  by  common  consent  of  three  doth,  by 
the  power  they  have  given  diem,  determine  controversies  between 
those  three,  it  is  not  for  either  of  them  to  challenge  right  to  judge 
those  cases,  because  one  who  is  inferior  to  them  doth  it  Indeed 
if  the  power  of  the  two  houses  were  a  deputed  power,  as  the 
power  of  other  courts  is,  this  argument  were  of  good  strength ; 
but,  they  being  concurrents  in  a  supreme  court  by  a  power  origiiudlj 
their  own,  I  conceive  it  hard  to  put  the  power  of  final  judgment 
in  all  controversies  betwixt  him  and  them  exclusively  or  solely  int» 
their  hands. 
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Sect.  III. 

4 

fVhai  is  to  be  done  in  such  a  contention  9 

If  it  be  demanded,  then,  how  this  cause  can  be  decided?  And 
which  way  must  the  people  turn  in  such  a  contention  ?  I  answer, 
if  the  noUi^ecision  be  tolerable,  it  must  remain  undecided,  whilst 
the  principle  of  legal  decision  is  thus  divided,  and  by  that  division 
each  suspends  the  other's  power.  If  it  be  such  as  is  destructive^  and 
necessitates  a  determination,  this  must  be  evident ;  and  then  every 
person  must  aid  that  part,  which,  in  his  best  reason  and  judgment, 
stands  for  publick  good  against  the  destructive.  And  the  laws  and 
government  which  he  stands  for,  and  is  sworn  to,  justify  and  bear 
him  out  in  it,  yea  bind  him  to  it.  If  any  wonder  I  should  justify 
a  power  in  the  two  houses,  to  resist  and  command  aid  against 
any  agents  of  destructive  commands  of  the  king,  and  yet  not  allow 
them  ])ower  of  judging  when  those  agents  or  commands  are  destruc- 
tive: I  answer,  I  do  not  simply  deny  them  a  power  of  judging  and 
declaring  this ;  but  I  deny  them  to  be  a  legal  court  ordained  to  judge 
of  this  case  authoritatitely,  so  as  to  bind  all  people  to  receive  and 
rest  in  their  judgment  for  conscience  of  its  authority,  and  because 
they  have  voted  it.  It  is  the  evidence,  not  the  power  of  their  Totes, 
must  bind  our  reason  and  practice  in  this  case.  We  ought  to  con. 
ceive  their  votes  the  discoreries  made  by  the  best  eyes  of  the  king, 
dom,  and  which,  in  likelihood,  should  see  most:  But,  when  they 
TOte  a  thing  against  the  proceedings  of  the  third  and  supreme  estate, 
our  consciences  must  have  evidence  of  truth  to  guide  them,  and 
laot  the  sole  authority  of  votes,  and  that  for  the  reason  so  often 
alledged. 
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HERE  AS  the  grand  conrention  of  the  Estates  of  England,  have 
asserted  the  people's  rights,  by  declaring,  ^  That  the  late  King  James 
^  the  Second,  having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the 
*  kingdom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and 
/  people,  and,  by  advice  of  Jesuits  and  other  wicked  persons,  having 
,*  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out 
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*  oat  of  this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  goTernment ;  and  that  th« 

*  throne  is  thereby  Tacant'  For  ^hich  misgOTemment,  he  haf 
forfeited,  the  trust  of  the  regal  inheritance  of  the  execntiTe  power, 
both  in  himself,  and  in  his  heirs,  lineal  and  collateral ;  so  that  the 
same  is  devoWed  back  to  the  people,  who  ha?e  also  the  legislatire 
authority,  and  consequently  may  of  right  gire,  and  dispose  thereof, 
by  their  representatires,  for  their  future  peace,  benefit,  security,  and 
gOTernment,  according  to  their  good.will  and  pleasure.  And,  fonts, 
much  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  but  in  this  dangerous 
conjuncture  especially,  that  the  gofemment  be  speedily  settled  on 
sure  and  lasting  foundations ;  and  consequently  that  such  person  or 
persons  be  immediately  placed  in  the  throne,  in  whom  the  nation  has 
most  reason  to  repose  an  intire  confidence;  it,  therefore,  now  lies 
upon  us  to  make  so  judicious  a  choice,  that  we  may,  in  all  human 
probability,  thereby  render  ourselves  a  happy  people,  and  giTe  our 
posterity  cause  to  rejoice,  when  they  read  the  proceedings  of  this 
wise  and  grand  convention.  Who  is  it,  therefore,  that  has  so  highly 
merited  the  love  and  good  opinion  of  the  people,  the  honour  of 
wearing  the  crown,  and  swaying  the  scepter  of  this  land,  as  hit  iL 
lustrious  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?  Who,  with  so  great  ex. 
pence,  hazard,  conduct,  courage,  and  generosity,  has  happily  rescued 
us  from  popery  and  slavery,  and,  with  so  much  gallantry,  restored 
us  to  our  ancient  rights,  religion,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties;  for 
which  heroick  action,  we  can  do  no  less,  in  prudence,  honour,  and 
gratitude,  than  pray  him  to  accept  our  crown. 

II.  It  is  better  to  settle  the  exercise  of  the  government  in  one 
who  is  not  immediate  in  the  line,  than  in  one  that  is.  1.  Because 
it  is  a  clear  asserting  of  a  fundamental  right,  that  manifests  the  con* 
stitution  of  the  English  government,  and  covers  the  subjects  from 
tyranny  and  slavery.  2.  It  cuts  off  the  dispute  of  the  pretended 
Jrrince  of  Wales.  3.  The  old  succession  being  legally  dissolved, 
and  a  new  one  made,  the  government  is  secured  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  Papist. 

III.  The  making  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  king  and 
queen  jointly,  is  the  nation's  gratitude  and  generosity ;  and,  by  re* 
aontinuing  the  line  in  remainder,  is  manifested  the  inestimable  value 
the  people  have  for  the  two  princesses,  notwithstanding  the  male, 
administration  of  their  unhappy  father. 

IV.  The  present  state  of  Europe  in  general,  and  of  these  king, 
doms  in  particular,  requires  a  vigorous  and  masculine  administration. 
To  recover  what  is  lost,  rescue  what  is  in  danger,  and  rectify 
what  is  amiss,  cannot  be  efiected,  but  by  a  prince  that  is  consnm* 
mate  in  the  arts  both  of  peace  and  war.  Though  the  prince 
and  princess  be  king  and  queen  jointly,  and  will  equally  share  the 
glory  of  a  crown,  and  we  the  happiness  of  their  auspicious  reign  ; 
yet  th<^  wisdom  of  the  grand  conrention  is  manifested,  First,  In 
placing  the  expcutire  power  in  one  of  them,  and  not  in  both ;  for  two 
persons  equal  in  authority,  may  differ  in  opinion,  and  consequently 
in  command;  and  it  is  evident,  no  man  can  serve  two  masters, 
iecondly,  It  is  highly  necessaiy  and  prudent,  father  to  Test  tiie  ad. 
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mnibtFation  in  the  husband,  than  in  the  wife.  1.  Becaufle  a  man,  hj 
nature,  education,  and  experience,  is  generally  rendered  more  ca- 
pable to  govern,  than  the  woman ;  therefore,  S.  The  husband  ought 
lather  to  rule  the  wife,  than  the  wife  the  husband,  especially  con., 
•idering  the  tow  in  matrimony.  3.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  no| 
more  proper  to  goTem,  as  he  is  man  and  husband  only,  but  as  he  ia 
a  man,  a  husband,  and  a  prince  of  known  honour,  profound  wisdom, 
undaunted  courage,  and  incomparable  merit ;  as  he  is  a  person  that 
is  naturally  inclined  to  be  just^  merciful,  and  peaceable,  and  to  do 
all  publick  acts  of  generosity  for  the  advancement  of  the  interest 
and  happiness  of  human  societies,  and  therefore  most  fit^  under 
heaven^  to  have  the  sole  es^ecutive  power. 
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x70D  by  no  word  binds  any  people  to  this,  or  that  form  of  goyem. 
ment,  till  they  by  their  own  act  bind  themselves. 

None  ought  to  advance  the  greatness  of  his  sovereign,  with  the 
publick  detriment. 

The  end  of  magistracy  is  the  good  of  the  whole  body,  head  and 
members  conjunctly;  but,  if  we  speak  dtrtmi,  then  the  good  of 
the  society  is  the  ultimate  end ;  and,  next  to  that,  as  conducent  to 
that,  the  governor's  greatness  and  prerogatiye. 

The  measure  of  oar  government  is  acknowledged  to  be  by  law ; 
and  therefore  the  king  cannot  confer  authority  to  any  beyond  law ; 
so  that  those  agents,  deriving  no  authority  from  him,  are  mere 
instruments  of  his  will,  unauthorised  persons,  in  their  assaults, 
robbers. 

»  King  Charles  the  First's  declaration  at  Newmarket,  1641,  says^ 
ihat  the  law  is  the  measure  of  his  power* 

B  b  3 
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There  h  no  absolute  anthoriij,  where  there  is  no  absolute  rab. 
jection  due ;  and  there  can  be  no  absolute  sabjection  dae  where 
there  is  no  absolute  authority.  No  man  wants  authority  to  defend 
his  life  against  him,  who  has  no  authority  to  take  it  away  ;  but  no 
man  whatsoerer  has  any  just  authority,  that  is,  any  authority  at  all, 
to  take  it  away  contrary  to  law. 

He,  that  resists  the  usurpations  of  men,  does  not  resist  the  ordi.' 
nance  of  God,  which  olone  is  forbidden  to  be  resisted ;  but  acts  of 
arbitrary  and  illegal  riolence  are  the  usurpations  of  men,  therefore 
may  be  resisted. 

We  are  bound  not  to  part  with  our  lives,  but  to  defend  them ; 
unless,  when  the  laws  of  God,  or  our  country,  require  us  to  lay  them 
down. 

Voluntary  slaTery  is  a  sin  against  the  law  of  nature,  which  no 
man,  in  his  right  mind,  can  be  guilty  of. 

Self-defence  never  did  any  mischief  in  this  world,  and  it  is  im. 
possible,  that  one  man's  righting  himself  can  do  another  man  wrong ; 
the  mischief,  that  happens  Tn  that  case,  is  wholly  to  be  charged  upon 
those,  that  invade  men's  lives  and  liberties,  and  thereby  put  them 
upon  a  necessity  of  defending  them. 

Every  man  has  the  right  of  self-preservation  as  intire  under  civil 
government,  as  he  had  in  a  state  of  nature.  Under  what  government 
soever  I  live,  I  may  still  kill  another  man,  when  I  have  no  otiber 
way  to  preserve  my  life  from  unjust  violence,  by  private  hands.  Now 
the  hands  of  subordinate  magistrates,  employed  in  acts  of  illegal 
violence,  are  private  hands,  and  armed  with  no  manner  of  authority 
at  all ;  of  which  this  is  a  most  convincing  proof,  that  they  may  be 
hanged  by  law,  for  such  acts,  which  no  man  can  or  ought  to  suffer, 
for  what  he  does  by  authority ;  for  illegal  violence  is  no  part  of  their 
office. 

What  can  be  more  contrary  to  reason,  and  the  government  of  the 
world,  yea,  to  the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  Almighty  God,  than  that 
some  thousands,  or  millions  of  people,  should  be  so  subjected  to  the 
power  of  one  man,  of  the  same  infirmities  with  themselves ;  and, 
in  case  he  should  command  all  their  throats  to  be  cut,  they  are 
obliged  under  the  pain  of  no  less  than  damnation,  by  a  thing  called 
passive  obedience,  to  submit  their  necks  tamely  to  the  blow! 

Kings  were  made  to  govern  and  protect  the  people,  not  to  destroy 
them ;  but  I  never  heard  that  the  people  were  made  for  kings. 

Ah,  but  some  do  object,  the  corporation  oath  binds  us  to  be  passive, 
the  desifn^  whereof  I  shall  here  inquire  into,  viz.  This  oath  was 
made  quickly  after  the  restoration  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  from 
an  unnatural  rebellion  ;  and  a  Popish  king  Was  not  then  thought  of, 
King  Charles  the  Second  being  as  likely  or  likelier  to  live,  than  the 
late  King  James,  And  can  it  be  thought  this  oath  was  made  with 
any  other  design,  than  to  prevent  the  like  rebellion,  for  the  future ; 
that,  as  soon  as  we  were  delivered  from  one  unreasonable  tyranny 
and  oppression,  we  should  run  ourselves  wilfully  into  another? 
Which  is  in  effect,  if  this  oath  is  to  be  taken  in  the  strictest  seni^, 
or,  at  least,  standing  to  the  mercy  of  the  prince,  whether  he  will  be 
pp  or  no;  can  any  man  be  so  ridiculous  as  to  think,  the  legislators 
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deseed,  bj  this  oath,  to  bind  themseWei  and  the  comnHmity  to  be. 
lo  passire,  that,  if  the  king  endeaToured  to  cut  oar  throats,  or  over.  . 
throw  the  laws,  rights,  and  priyileget  of  the  subject,  and  endeavoured 
to  bring  in  popery  and  slavery,   vre  should  stand  still,  and  let, 
him  ?    Let  ail  the  world  judge,  whether  it  can  with  any  reason  be 
thought 

If  an  absolute  monarch  should  degenerate  into  so  monstrous  un. 
natural  a  tyranny,  as  apparently  to  s^k  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 
community,  then  such  community  may  negatively  resist  such  subver. 
aion,  and,  if  constrained  to  it,  positively  resist  such  endeavours,  and 
defend  themselves  by  force  against  any  instruments  whatsoever,  for 
the  effecting  thereof. 

First,  David  did  so,  when  pursued  by  Saul,  he  made  negative  re. 
sistance  by  flight ;  and  doubtless,  if  negative  would  not  have  served 
the  turn,  he  intended. 

Secondly,  To  make  positive  resistance,  else  why  did  he  strengthen 
himself  by  forces,  but  by  that  force  of  arms  to  defend  himself?  If  then 
he  might  do  it  for  his  particular  safety,  much  rather  may  it  be  done 
for  the  publick,  especially  in  a  limited  monarchy. 

Resistance  ought  not  to  be  made  against  all  illegal  proceedings^ 
but  such  which  are  subversive  and  unsufferable,  as  when  there  is  an 
invasion  actually  made,  or  eminently  feared,  by  a  foreign  power,  or 
when,  by  an  intestine  faction,  the  laws  and  frame  of  government  are 
secretly  undermined  or  openly  assaulted ;  in  both  these  cases,  the  be* 
ing  of  the  government  being  indangered,  the  people's  safety  and  trust 
bind  them,  as  well  to  assist  the  king  in  securing,  as  to  secure  it  bj. 
themselves,  the  king  refusing. 

A  monarch  acting  according  to  his  power,  not  exceeding  the  au« 
thority  which  God  and  the  laws  have  conferred  on  him,  is  no  way. 
to  be  opposed  either  by  all  or  any  of  his  subjects,  but  in  conscience 
to  God's  ordinance  obeyed.     This  is  granted  on  all  sides. 

The  prince  is  bound  to  the  laws,  on  the  authority  whereof  his  auJ 
thority  depends,  and  to  the  laws  he  ought  to  submit. 

The  end  of  a  king  is  the  general  good  of  his  people,  which  he  not 
performing,  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a  king. 

The  obligation  of  an  oath  is  dissolved  by  the  cessation  of  the  mat. 
ter  of  it,  or  by  any  remarkable  change  about  the  principal  cause 
of  the  oath ;  the  obligation  of  a  nation's  allegiance  to  their  prince 
can  be  nothing  else,  but  his  being  in  actual  capacity  to  command 
and  protect  them.  Whensoever,  therefore,  this  actual  capacity  ia 
changed  then  the  obligation  to  obedience  must  be  changed  also. 

The  reciprocal  obligation,  there  is  between  the  kiug  and  the  peo. 
pie,  binds  the  one  to  protection  and  just  government,  and  the 
other  to  tribute  and  obedience ;  and  those  duties  of  protection  and 
obedience  appear  to  be  correlative :  so  the  law  has  appointed  reci- 
procal oaths  to  be  taken  for  the  better  inforcing  the  performance  of 
these  respective  duties,  that  is,  the  coronation  oath  on  the  king's. 
part,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  subjects,  which  is  an  agree^ 
aaentor  covenant  between  king  and  people.  All  agreements  are  co^ 

nb4 
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Tenants,  bat  much  more  that,  which  hath  the  obligation  of  an  oath 
to  bind  it. 

I  ask,  whether  it  is  not  as  reasonable,  a  king  conspiring  the  ruin  and 
destruction  of  his  people,  by  breaking  his  oath  or  contract,  and 
destroying  the  very  foundfttion  of  goTernment,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
bringing  in  popery  and  slavery,  as  the  late  King.  James  did,  ho 
should  forfeit  and  lose  the  right  of  governing,  as  that  the  people  coo- 
spiring  against  him  should  suffer  death  ? 

I  ask,  whether  the  authority  which  is  inherent  in  our  kings  bo 
boundless  and  absolute,  or  limited  and  determined  ?  So  that  the  acts 
which  they  do,  or  command  to  be  done,  without  that  compass  and 
bounds,  be  not  only  sinful  in  themseWes,  but  invalid,  and  not  autho. 
ritative  to  others. 

The  word  loyal  comes  from  the  French  word  /a  /ol,  which  is  to 
be  legal,  or  true  to  the  laws  of  the  land;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he 
that  obeys  the  commands  of  his  prince,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the 
land,  is  so  far  from  being  loyal,  that  he  is  an  illegal  person,  and  a 
betrayer  of  the  known  laws  of  his  country. 

Passive  obedience  is  popery  established  by  law,  whenever  the  prince 
shall  please,  and  by  consequence  slavery;  whereas  the  subjects  of  En. 
gland  never  were  slaves  in  any  particular,  nor  ever  would  be  in  the 
darkest  times  of  popery. 

I  ask,  where  was  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  when  Queen 
Elisabeth  assisted  the  Hollanders  against  their  lawful  sovereign  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  when  she  assisted  the  Protestants  of  France  at  a 
vast  charge,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Ninth,  and  Henry  the 
Third,  and  in  King  Charles  the  First's  reign,  the  expedition  of  Ro* 
ehel  was  carried  on  by  king  and  parliament,  and  cordially 
agreed  to  by  the  fathers  of  our  church,  and  yet  the  Protestants 
of  France  could  never  pretend  to  any  such  privileges  as  England 
can  justly  claim  ? 

The  late  King  James's  life  has  been  but  one  continued  and  formed 
conspiracy  against  our  religion,  laws,  rights,  and  privileges;  and  what 
can  be  expected  from  such  a  prince,  who  is  a  Romanist,  and  has  vio, 
lated  his  oath  before  God  and  man,  and  endeavours  to  re-establish 
himself  with  the  sword,  by  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants 
that  ever  the  world  produced  ? 

It  cannot  be  proved  that  monarchy  was  originally  instituted  by  God 
Almighty,  or  that  we  are  commanded  to  obey  kings,  exclusively  to 
all  other  government. 

1  ask,  where  was  there  such  a  thing  as  a  king  for  the  first  sixteen 
hundred  years  and  upwards,  which  is  to  the  deluge,  or  for  several 
hundred  years  after  it  ?  The  first  king,  at  least  the  first  mentioned  in 
holy  writ,  is  Nimrod,  of  the  posterity  of  Cham,  who  began  his  king, 
dom  in  the  second  century  after  tlte  flood ;  whose  kingdom  was  foun. 
ded  by  force  and  violence ;  so  that  the  very  foundation  of  monarchy 
seems  to  be  laid  from  this  person,  which  makes  but  little  for  jure  di£» 
f»tfio.  If  kings  are  by  divine  appointment,  is  it  not  rational  to  believe 
that  God  ^oold  have  co9imand^  all  the  urorld  tQ  have  been  ggvamed 
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bj  kings,  or  at  least  the  christiaa  world,  and  haTO  giren  fhem  a 
particular  law  to  goTem  by  ? 

If  monarchy  he  jure  dioinoj  then  all  other  goremment  is  sinfol. 
Allegiance  is  due  to  him  from  whom  we  receive  protection.  This  it 
allowed  on  by  all  the  world  ;  else  why  do  men,  after  having  sworn 
allegiance  to  their  native  prince,  and  going  into  another  country, 
swear  allegiance  to  the  prince  thereof? 

Allegiance  is  due  to  a  king  in  possession,  who  is  called  a  king  dc 
fado^  and  treason  may  be  committed  against  him,  as  well  as  against 
a  king  by  regular  descent ;  and  yet,  by  the  law,  treason  cannot  be 
committed  against  the  rightful  heir,  who  is  called  a  king  de  jure^ 
who  is  out  of  possession  of  the  crown,  and  ail  judicial  and  poll, 
tical  acts,  done  by  a  king  de  fadOj  are  as  ralld  and  obligatory, 
as  if  they  had  been  done  by  a  rightful  king,  in  actual  possession  of 
the  tiirone.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  all  such  acts  done  by  a 
king  dejure^  who  is  not  in  possession  of  the  crown,  are  totally  roid. 
In  like  manner,  the  law  prefers  the  peace  and  order  of  the  polity, 
before  the  particular  rights  of  the  king  himself;  and  the  great  end 
of  the  regal  authority,  and  of  the  law  itself,  is  the  quiet  and  pros, 
perity  of  the  commonwealth. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  aphorism,  that  (he  safety  of  the  people  Is  the 
Supreme  law,  and  therefore  to  be  preferred  before  titles  to  sue. 
cession. 

The  succession  of  the  crown  of  England  is  not  by  divine  right,  but 

by  political  institution ;  and  all  the  prerogatives  and  authorities  of 

the  crown  belong  to  the  successor  de  facto^  and  not  to  the  heir  de 

Jure^  or  ex  ordine^  being  out  of  possession ;  and  that  allegiance  is 

due  in  such  case  to  the  former,  and  not  to  the  latter* 

All  the  proofs  that  are  brought  out  of  the  gospel,  for  obedience 
to  princes,  do  confirm  this  maxim  of  our  law;  for  neither  ourSUi* 
Tiour  or  his  apostles  bid  christians  enquire  into  the  right  and  title 
of  the  Roman  emperors,  bat  obey  them,  under  what  government,  it 
was  their  lot  to  fall,  for  few  of  them  could  pretend  a  legal  title  to 
the  crown. 

I  challenge  all  the  passive  obedience  and  jure  divino  men  in  En« 
gland,  nay  in  the  whole  world,  to  answer  these  assertions  and  propo* 
•ttions,  and  prove  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  jurp  divino^ 
by  scripture,  law,  or  reason.  When  these  are  proved,  I  dare  be 
bold  to  affirm  the  nation  will  send  for  the  late  King  J&mes,  and 
submit  to  his  yoke,  and  lay  down  their  necks  upon  the  block,  and 
stand  to  the  mercy  of  the  French  and  Irish  dragoons,  to  cut  their 
throats. 

I  conjure  all  the  dissatisfied  persons,  in  their  majesty's  dominions, 
to  be  satisfied  with  these  assertions  and  propositions,  or  to  answer 
them,  and  shew  sound  reason  for  their  dissent  from  tite  present  go. 
Temment ;  for  a  wilful  schism  in  the  state  is  a  sin,  and  he  that  en. 
deavours  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the  people,  and  to  draw 
their  majesties  subjects,  from  th^ir  tm^  all^^iance,  is  guilty  of  a 
4Pttble  sin. 
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And,  beduise  it  may  be  objected,  in  answering  tbese  propotitionfy 
lihey  maBt  be  forced  to  write  again  it  the  gOTernment,  I  do  promiie^ 
if  they  send  a  short,  bnt  direct  answer,  to  Mr.  Randal  Taylor's,  to 
print  it,  with  a  reply  annexed  to  it* 

Licensed  Maif  7,  1689.  J,  Frasee. 


THE 

QUAKERS  REMONSTRANCE  TO  THE  PARLIAMENT, 

TOUCHING  THE  POPISH  PLOT, 

AND 

SIR  EDMUNDBURV  GODFREY'S  MURnER. 

Much  of  which  being  not  unseasonable  ai  this  juncture^  it  is  now 

reprinted: 

As  also  to  shew,  that  the  Quakers  were  formerly  as  zealous 
against  Popery,  as  any  others ;  notwithstanding  they  hare  so  much 
appeared  to  the  contrary  of  late.  Licensed,  the  fifteenth  of  June, 
1680.  London,  printed  1680,  and  sold  at  several  Booksellers, 
Qaarto,  containing  eight  pages. 
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T  is  not  a  time  now  to  dispute,  but  to  act,  and  that  vigorously 
too,  or  England's  lost  Popery,  that  enemy  to  Grod,  by  setting  up 
idols;  to  Christ,  by  its  new-found  mediators:  to  the  Holy  Ghost, 
by  putting  a  Pope  in  his  place;  to  the  Scriptures,  by  its  legends  and 
corrupt  tradKions ;  to  reason,  by  its  imposed  absurdities ;  to  com. 
mon  sense,  by  its  most  foolish,  but  most  idolised  transubstantiation ; 
to  all  tender  dissenting  consciences,  by  fire  and  faggot ;  and  to  all 
ciril  govemments,  that  refuse  to  be  subject  to  it,  by  plots,  assassina. 
tjons,  and  horrid  massacres,  its  usual  and  notorious  steps  to  worldly 
advancement.  This  monstrous  Popery,  tliis  common  enemy  to  man. 
kind,  that  hath  so  often  contrived  our  ruin,  and  several  times 
been  at  the  very  point  of  effecting  it,  has  once  more  attempted  us, 
and  with  that  violence  and  design,  that  it  looks  like  the  last  time : 
Nay,  the  great  sticklers  of  it  are  got  within  our  works,  and  promise 
themselves  the  garison ;  because,  they  say,  they  have  friends  in 
disguise  among  us.  It  is  true,  they  have  lost  some  men  in  the  at. 
tempt,  but  they  are  not  much  daunted  at  that;  for  the  whole  papal 
world,  they  brag,  have  conspired  their  success,  and  the  air  rings  with 
the  thousands  of  masses,  that  are  daily  said  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
design,  as  if  their  intention  were  to  convert  the  world,  and  not  to 
kill  the  king,  garble  the  parliament,  shamble  all  good  and  sober 
Protestants  of  every  party,  fire  and  plunder  cities,  and,  finallyi 
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cimnge  the  gorernment  and  religion  of  tlie  kingdom,   which  ii 
the  plot. 

Nor  iiiill  the  more  impudent  of  them  deny  the  thing  in  general, 
hot  much  the  contrary,  insalting  to  us  with  Tertuiliah's  ImpUvimu* 
tmnia  against  the  old  Pagans.     We  fill  your  courts,  your  armies, 
your  navies ;  it  must  take,  you  cannot  avoid  it ;  it  is  a  just  cause  to . 
extirpate  hereticks,  root  and  branch. 

But  one  (and  may  be  the  worst)  part  of  the  plot  has  failed  them ; 
they  resohred  to  surprise  you,  to  make  a  night's  work  of  it,  to  let 
yon  and  your's  never  see  day  more  (for  such  deeds  become  darkness) 
as  they  did  in  France  and  Ireland,  in  those  most  bloody  massacres* 
of  poor  harmless  Protestants.  But  God,  the  infinitely  good  and 
gracious  God,  that  hath  always  watched  over  this  poor  island,  an 
hundred  times  designed  to  destmction,  and  whose  eye  pierceth 
through  the  secrets  of  men,  hath,  notwidistanding  the  greatness,  as 
well  as  multitude  of  our  sins  (not  to  be  equalled  by  any  thing  but* 
his  patience  and  compassion)  discovered  this  impious  conspiracy, 
we  hope,  too  early  for  the  plotter's  purpose ;  he  has  beaten  up  our 
quarters,  and  given  ns  the  alarm,  if  we  will  take  it.  Methinks  we 
should,  when  the  noise  of  fire  and  sword  is  in  our  ears ;  when  we 
cannot  walk  the  streets  without  danger  of  being  stabbed,  nor  sleep  in> 
our  houses  for  fear  of  being  burned ;  witness  the  dreadful  fire  of 
London,  the  fire  of  Southwark,  and  that,  the  other  day,  of  Lime, 
house,  where  three  poor  souls  were  burned  quick,  to  say  nothing  of 
forty  attempts  they  have  made  in  other  places.  To  which  let  me  add 
the  design,  in  general,  of  massacring  all  the  best  people  in  the  king, 
dom,  b^un,  and  amply  confirmed,  in  the  most  barbarous  murder  of 
that  worthy  knight,  and  judicious  magistrate.  Sir  Edmundbury  God* 
frey  ;  and  here  I  must  stay  a  while.  Murder  is  a  great  sin  against 
God  and  our  neighbour ;  but,  alas !  what  induced  them  to  it  here  ? 
Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey  was  one  of  the  mildest  men  to  these  bloody 
Papists,  that  was  in  commission  for  the  peace ;  for,  though  he  hated 
arbitrary  power,  and  Popery,  as  the  cause  or  effect  of  it,  yet  a  man 
for  a  due  liberty  to  all  sober  people,  pretending  tenderness  of  con. 
science,  and  saved  them  from  many  a  pinch  on  that  score ;  hoping, 
as  many  more  did,  that,  after  an  hundred  years  experience,  inter, 
marriages,  conversation,  and  large  indulgence,  they  were  grown 
wiser,  if  not  more  christian,  than  to  cut  their  way  to  government 
through  blood,  and  kill  for  religion  (pardon  me  the  use  of  the 
word  about  popery,  that  has  nothing  of  religion,  but  the  name);  but 
gratitude  restrains  not  men  of  this  stamp,  their  principle  knows  no 
kindred,  no  obedience,  no  obligation,  that  stands  in  the  way  of  their 
conspired  dominion.  Well,  but  was  it  that  they  would  be  revenged 
of  him,  for  having  courage,  courage  I  say,  as  the  world  goes,  to  take 
depositions,  upon  oath,  of  their  devilish  plot  ?  But  where  is  the  crime 
here,  which  can  properly  give  their  act  the  term  of  revenge,  since 
examination  is  neither  judgment  nor  execution?  Even  a  saint  is  not 
Injured  to  be  examined,  much  less  a  papist :  Innocency  gets  on  trial, 
if  falsly  accused  ;  but  that  is  not  the  case,  for  truth  seeks  no  corners, 
por  yet  ditches  to  Ifty  a  pnurdered  man  in,  after  havmg  stri^ngled  him 
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in  the  house  for  the  purpose.  What  then  can  be  the  plain  English  d( 
the  business  but  this,  that  thej  concluded,  his  former  kindness,  thus 
abused,  would  for  ever  disengage  him  for  the  future ;  and  that,  since 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  stifle  the  oTidence  he  had,  and 
might  yet  haye  produced  (for  he  acknowledged  to  some,  he  had  been 
botii  tampered  with  and  menaced)  they  would  strangle  him ;  which  is 
■uch  a  demonstration,  that  their  folly,  as  well  as  malice,  hath  giren 
of  the  whole  to  be  true,  that  none  can  now  deny  it  to  be  a  plot,^ 
but  those  that  are  of  it,  or  will  lose  by  the  discovery. 

But  some  say,  he  killed  himself.  That  is  a  likely  business  in. 
deed;  for  what  I  pray?  a  sober,  charitable,  judicious  man.  O, 
but  he  was  melancholy ;  that  is,  he  was  a  serious  man.  But  why 
now  more  melancholy  than  ever?  Because  he  had  wronged  the  inno. 
cent  Papists.  Is  that  it  ?  Where  is  the  wrong?  Is  it,  that  he  heard 
what  persons,  upon  oath,  declared  of  the  mo#t  horrid  conspiracy 
that  ever  was  on  foot  in  die  world,  but  the  murdering  of  the  Son  of 
God  ?  But»  be  this  deposition  true  or  false,  it  was  his  duty  and  place 
to  take  it,  he  was  sworn  to  do  it,  it  was  a  great,  and  the  best  part  of 
his  office;  he  had  deserved  a  plotter's  punishment  to  have  refused 
tlie  thing.  Here  is  no  virulency,  suborning  of  evidence,  condemning, 
or  murdering  them,  in  all  this.  Where  is  the  sin  then,  that  should 
trouble  his  conscience?  But  they,  that  will  murder,  will  lie  to  cover  it. 

Besides,  it  is  plain  that  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke 
before  stabbed,  because  he  could  nei^er  strangle  himself,  nor 
break  his  neck,  after  he  was  stabbed  through  his  heart,  nor 
stab  himself  after  he  was  strangled,  and  his  neck  broke.  More, 
over,  had  he  been  stabbed  before  dead,  or  soon  after,  blood  would 
have  appeared  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  on  which  he  lay,  or  on  the 
ground,  it  being  a  dry  place,  or  on  his  deaths ;  but  no  blood  was 
t6  be  seen,  and  when  the  sword  was  drawn  out  of  his  body,  which 
his  murderers  put  in  to  palliate  the  butchery,  nothing  issued  from 
him  but  a  dark  water,  as  is  usual,  where  blood  is  congealed,  as  his 
doubtless  was,  biefore  he  was  stabbed ;  for,  we  are  of  opinion,  tliere 
was  a  good  time  betwixt  strangling  and  stabbing  him,  and  that  the 
latter  was  upon  great  deliberation,  and  that  on  purpose  to  hide  the 
actors,  and  cast  the  murder  upon  himself.  O  liord  God !  that  ever 
men  should  be  so  much  the  children  of  the  devil,  as  first  to  murder, 
then  charge  it  upon  the  innocent  soul  murdered.  But  the  devil  vras 
ever  a  fool,  and  so  in  this ;  for,  besides  what  we  have  observed,  tliis 
further  is  to  be  said,  they  that  killed  him  would  have  us  think  It  was 
himself,  because  neither  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  were  taken 
away.  True,  but  though  they  that  are  concerned  in  the  plot  wanted 
neither  his  cloaths,  nor  money,  nor  rings,  to  carry  it  on,  yet  they 
took  what  they  wanted,  and  tiiey  wanted  what  they  took  with  a  wit. 
Dess,  and  that  was  his  pocket-book  of  depositions  and  ejraminatioas ; 
which  puts  it  out  of  doubt,  that  they,  that  were  so  much  concerned 
in  them,  both  murdered  him  and  took  it ;  for  none  can  think  that 
Father  Conyers,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  Confessor,  taking  the  air 
over  hedge  and  ditch  to  Primrose  Hill,  dropt  just  upon  him,  and 
pickt  his  pockets  of  the  book*  Well,  but  why  may  he  not  have  bans* 
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cd  bimself,  and  his  kindred,  to  save  biB  estate,  stabbed  him  afters 
wards,  and  carried  him  thither?  This  is  deadly  cunning;  but  whj 
was  his  pocket.boolL  only  wanting,  wherein  the  plotters  were  con^ 
cerned  ?  Tricks  will  not  do  here.  Furthermore,  why  did  they  not 
keep  his  gold,  siWer,  and  rings,  that  were  foond  in  his  pocket,  bat 
expose  them  ?  Why  not  strip  him  in  some  degree,  make  wound  in 
his  swordoirm,  and  hack,  bend,  or  break  his  sword,  that  it  might 
look  like  robbery  ?  But,  last  of  all,  why  should  they  carry  him  out 
exactly  as  he  used  to  go,  quite  dressed,  and  want  a  band,  especially 
since  they  were  so  punctual  as  to  take  his  sword,  belt,  glores,  and 
stick,  with  them  ?  He  went  out,  in  the  morning,  with  a  great  laced 
band,  none  was  found,  as  well  as  the  book  of  examinations.  Of  that 
we  hare  already  spoke ;  for  the  band,  it  is  a  plain  case  they  Strang, 
led  htm,  and  being  a  long.necked  man,  and  wearing  an  high  strong 
collar,  he  struggling  to  save  himself,  and  they  striying  to  dispatch  him 
that  way,  the  band  was  torn  in  the  fray,  and,  to  haTe  let  it  go  so, 
had  been  to  have  told  the  story  too  plainly ;  that  is,  that  the  man 
was  strangled  to  death  by  riolence,  and  that  the  stab  of  his  own  sword 
was  an  after.trick  to  coTer  the  business. 

Thus  this  poor  gentleman,  but  worthy  and  brate  patriot,  ended 
Ms  days,  by  the  assassinating  hands  of  Papists,  whose  butchery 
made  him  the  common  martyr  of  his  religion  and  country,  and  his 
death  is  to  us  the  earnest  of  their  cruelty  ;  in  him  they  have  massa. 
cred  us  all,  we  must  take  it  to  ourselves,  and  can  no  more  be  un« 
concerned  in  his  death,  than  disinterested  in  the  cause  of  it 

The  plot  is  opened,  the  tragedy  is  begun,  our  wives  are  affrighted, 
our  children  cry,  no  man  is  sure  of  his  life  a  day  ;  the  choice  is  only, 
what  death  We  shall  die,  whether  be  stabbed,  strangled,  or  burned. 
This  consternation  and  insecurity  must  needs  obstruct  all  commerce, 
scare  people  from  following  their  lawful  occasions,  deter  all  officers 
of  justice  from  their  duty,  and,  in  fine,  dissolve  human  society,  and 
reduce  the  world  into  its  first  chaos. 

For  the  Lord's  sake,  let  us  consider  our  condition,  let  us  all  turn 
to  the  I^rd  with  unfeigned  repentance,  let  us  look  and  cry  to  him 
for  help,  that  he,  who  has  discovered,  would  confound  this  bloody 
conspiracy,  and  shew  mercy,  and  bring  us  deliverance,  that  we 
may  yet  see  his  salvation,  and  serve  him  all  the  days  of  our  lives ; 
and,  in  order  to  our  security,  these  things  are  earnestly  requested 
of  you : 

1.  Take  effectual  care  to  preserve  the  king;  they  say,  and  we 
believe,  he  is  not  for  their  turn.  We  would  not  have  him,  for  his 
take'aod  ours.  In  order  to  this,  pray  find  out  the  Ahithophels,  the 
dangerous  men  about  him ;  you  know  who  they  are,  be  free  and  bold, 
prize  your  time,  the  conjuncture  is  great. 

"9.  Vote  an  address  to  the  king,  to  banish  all  Irish  Papists  out  of 
the  army,  navy,  and  kingdom,  by  such  a  day,  and  all  Papists  out  of 
the  City  of  London,  whose  gross  ignorance,  and  base  dcsperateness, 
renders  them  the  fittest  men  for  assassinations.  Besides,  it  is  a^ 
ihame,  that  the  children  and  kindred  of  Irish  rebels,  if  not  some  of 
them  the  very  men  themselres  that  were  actors  in  that  horrid  mas. 
*  1 
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sacre,  in  the  jear  1641,  about  thirty-sereD  years  dnce,  in  whicll 
above  three-hundred  thousand  Protestants  were  murdered  in  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  should  be  em. 
ployed  either  in  the  English  army  or  nary ;  but  more  scandalous  is 
it,  that  St  James's  should  bo  their  head  quarters,  and  the  park 
turned  into  an  Irish  walk.  What  do  so  many  Irish  Papists,  Teigs, 
and  rebels,  do  swarming  there  ?  No  good  to  be  sure ;  their  parts, 
courage,  and  skill,  can  invite  no  man  of  any  worth  to  entertain 
them ;  it  must  only  be  their  ignorance,  and  cowardly  cruelty,  which 
makes  them  instruments  of  mischief,  and  fit  to  be  used  by  those  that 
love  foul  play.  But,  that  poor  dissenting  Protestants  should  be  daily 
molested  and  pillaged,  for  the  sake  of  their  peaceable  consciences, 
whilst  Teagues,  and  Irish  rebels,  go  by  whole  droves  under  the  nose 
of  king  and  dukt,  in  their  royal  park,  and  walks  of  pleasure,  is  al. 
most  insupportable.  Is  this  to  maintain  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
discountenance  Popery  ?  Expede  Herculem* 

3.  For  God's  sake,  call  for  the  plot ;  Jook  thoroughly  and  strictly 
into  it;  fear,  nor  favour  no  man,  fiat  justUia^  but  fear  God;  do 
what  you  do,  as  in  his  presence,  to  whom  you  must  render  an  ac 
count;  it  is  the  great  action  of  your  life,  discharge  your  trust,  and 
quit  yourselves  now  like  men.  This  has  been  the  perpetual  tronbler 
of  our  Protestant  Israel ;  as  yon  would  see  God  with  comfort,  and 
secure  your  posterity  from  civil  and  spiritual  tyranny,  slip  not  this 
opportunity  God  has  so  wonderfully  cast  into  your  hands ;  be  not 
found  despisers  of  his  providence,  neither  be  you  careless,  or  fearful 
of  improving  it ;  now  or  never :  Had  they  you  on  this  lock,  and  at 
this  advantage,  you  nor  yours  should  never  see  day  more.  What 
once  you  could  not  have  so  well  done,  they  have  now  made  easy 
and  necessary  for  you  to  do ;  and,  what  before  yon  scarcely  might 
do,  is  now  become  your  du^.  Be  not  cheated  by  a  sacrifice ;  let 
not  the  lives  of  two  or  three  plotters  be  the  ransom  of  the  rest,  or 
your  satisfaction;  it  is  not  blood,  but  security,  prospect,  future 
safety,  an  eternal  prevention  of  the  like  miseries  for  the  future ; 
otherwise,  we  shall  only  sit  down  with  the  peace  and  joy  of  fools, 
and  fat  ourselves  sacrifices  with  more  security  ^against  their  next 
slaughter.    Therefore, 

4.  Raise  the  trained-bands,  and  let  them  be  put  not  so  much  as 
into  the  hands  of  men  popishly  affected ;  for  those  men  that  would 
pull  off  the  vizard,  in  case  Popery  prevailed ;  that  otherwise  keep 
their  credit  by  not  discovering  themselves,  are  the  most  dangerous  to 
be  trusted ;  I  fear  Popery  thus  entering,  more  than  any  other  way. 
Ekamine  the  counties  well,  for  some  of  base  principles  are  intrusted. 

5.  Let  there  be  power  given  to  raise  auxiliaries,  that  such  honest 
Protestant  gentlemen,  as  are  willing,  at  their  own  charges,  volunta. 
rily  to  serve  their  country,  by  raising  troops  or  companies,  or  serv. 
ing  in  them,  may  be  permitted  and  encouraged  so  to  do. 

6.  Let  every  Protestant  family  be  well  armed,  and  every  Popi^ 
family  be  utterly  disarmed  ;  they  have  tried  our  usage  of  arms  with 
ease,  we  theirs  with  cruelty  enough. 

7.  Let  there  be  an  act,  with  a  strict  penalty,  that,  after  such  a 
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Axfy  no  gnn-smith  shall  sell  gans  or  pistols;  cutlers,  swords  or 
daggers ;  and  dry-salters,  gunpowder  or  bullets,  without  license  of 
the  aldermen  of  the  wards  in  London,  or  sotne  chief  officer,  if  in 
any  other  corporation ;  and  that  the  person  so  buying  them  shall, 
before  the  said  officer,  subscribe  a  sufficient  test  against  Popery, 
but,  more  especially,  that  no  Papist  be  suffered  to  make  or  sell  any 
such  implements  of  wkr. 

8.  That  care  be  taken  to  prerent  fraudulent  conveyances  of  estates 
by  Papists,  to  escape  the  law,  where  they  have  done  mischief ;  for 
this  is  to  cheat  the  gofemment,  and  intalidate  the  law. 

0.  That  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  Papist  to  entertain  a  priest, 
Jesuit,  or  seminary  in  their  house,  because  mortal  enemies,  by  prin. 
ciple  and  practice,  to  the  civil  government.  Consider  of  the  Swedish 
law,  or  some  other  way  to  clear  the  land  of  all  of  them ;  let  us  buy 
them  out  to  be  safe. 

1(X  That  in  all  schools,  particularly  in  universities,  care  be  taken 
to  educate  youth  in  a  just  abhorrence  of  Romish  principles,  espe. 
cially  the  Jesuit's  immoral  morals,  shewing  the  inconsistency  thereof 
with  human  nature,  reason,  and  society,  as  well  as  pure  and  meek 
Christianity,  of  which  there  has  been  great  neglect. 

11.  That  our  youth  be  not  suffered  to  travel  abroad,  but  between 
twelve  and  sixteen,  and  that  under  the  conduct  of  approved  Protes. 
tants ;  for  the  present  way  of  education  is  chiefly  in  pleasure  and 
looseness,  which  makes  way  for  atheism  or  Popery,  no  religion  or 
false  religion. 

12.  That  speedy  care  be  taken  to  release  all  oppressed  Protes. 
tants  in  this  kingdom  ;  and,  since  the  Papists  mark  all  Protestants 
ont  for  one  fate,  and  esteem  them  one  body  of  hereticks,  that  they 
may  be  as  one  body  of  protestancy  against  that  common  enemy. 
This  is  the  language  of  God's  present  providence ;  those,  that  with, 
stand  it,  are  such  as  love  Rome  better  than  London ;  every  Protes. 
tant,  dissenter  or  not,  has  the  same  thing  to  say  against  popery. 
Agree  then  so  far,  and  let  a  general  negative  creed  be  concluded 
upon,  and  from  thence  let  some  general  positive  truths  be  considered 
of,  in  order  to  a  better  understanding  among  them.  For  this  pur. 
pose,  let  there  be  a  select  assembly  of  some  out  of  all  persuasions. 
In  which  these  two  proposals  may  be  duly  weighed,  that  whosoever 
believe,  and  own  what  shall  be  therein  contained,  shall  be  reputed 
and  protected  as  true  Protestants. 

Lastlify  and  more  especially,  let  all  the  laws  in  force  against  immo. 

rality  be  speedily  and  effectually  executed.  It  is  sin,  which  is  the 

disease  and  shame  of  the  nation ;  we  have  forgotten  Grod,  and  cast  his 

law  behind  us,  and  we  deserve  not  this  beginning  of  deliverance. 
(  Our  pleasures  have  been  our  gods,  and  to  them  we  bow,  and  have. 

little  or  no  religion  at  heart ;  therefore  it  is  that  iniquity  abounds, . 

and  in  that  variety  too,  and  to  such  a  degree,  as  no  kingdom  can  pa. 

rallel.  filush,  O  heavens,  and  be  astonished,  O  earth  !  A  people 
^  loved  of  God,  and  so  often  saved  by  his  wonderful  providences,  are 

become  the  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  of  the  world. 

Let  us  repent  in  dost  and  ashes ;  let  as  turn  to  God,  from  the  bot. 
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torn  of  our  hearts,  with  the  ferrent  lore  and  good  works  of  our  mar* 
tyred  ancestors ;  or  their  life,  doctrine,  and  death  will  rise  np  in 
jodgment  against  us,  and  Grod  will  yet  suffer  their  and  our  enemies 
to  swallow  us  up  quick.  And  be  assured,  as  looseness  and  debauch* 
ery  were  designed  by  the  Papists,  as  a  state-trick,  to  dispose  tho 
minds  of  the  people  to  recelTe,  or  at  least  suffer  ropery,  that,  to 
say  true,  cannot  lire  with  better  company ;  so  the  discouragement  of 
it,  and  cherishing  of  all  virtuous  persons,  with  a  serious  and  hearty 
prosecution  of  the  fore.jnentioned  proposals,  will  stop,  and  in  time 
wear  it  out  of  the  kingdom;  for  Popery  fears  nothing  more  than  light, 
inquiry,  and  sober  liTing.  Hear  us,  we  beseech  you,  for  Jesus 
Chrtst-s  sake ;  take  heart,  we  will  nerer  leare  you,  do  not  you  leare 
us ;  provide  for  the  king,  provide  for  the  people ;  for  God  alone 
knows,  when  we  lie  down,  if  we  shall  ever  rise,  or,  when  we  go 
forth,  if  we  shall  ever  return.  Remember  the  massacre  of  Paris,  in 
which  so  many  thousands  fell,  and,  with  them,  that  brave  admiral, 
Coligni ;  Infamy  enough,  one  would  think,  to  shame  the  party,  did 
they  know  such  a  thing ;  but,  instead  of  that,  it  was  meritoriouS| 
yea,  it  is  a  subject  of  triumph :  Look  into  the  Vatican  at  Rome, 
and,  among  die  other  rare  feats  performed  by  christian  kings  against 
infidels,  this  massacre  of  Paris,  now  about  an  hundred  years  old,  is 
to  be  found  ;  and  so  careful  was  the  designer  to  do  it  to  the  life,  that 
he  has  not  omittt^  to  shew  us,  how  the  noble  admiral  was  flung  dead 
out  of  the  window  into  the  street,  to  be  used  as  people  use  cats  and 
dogs  in  Protestant  countries,  but  good  enough  for  an  heretick,  whoa 
the  worse  they  use,  the  better  they  are.  But,  to  shew  they  own  the 
plot,  and  glory  in  the  action,  for  fear  one  not  read  in  the  ttory 
should  take  Coligni  for  Jezafaiel,  they  have  gallantly  explained  the 
action  upon  the  piece,  and  writ  his  name  at  large. 

But  there  is  a  cruelty  nearer  home,  no  less  barbarous,  the  Irish 
massacre,  in  1641  ;  nay,  it  exceeded,  First ^  in  number ;  there  were 
above  three-hundred  thousand  murdered.  Nexi^  in  that  no  age  or 
sex  was  spared  ;  and,  lastltf^  in  the  manner  of  it.  it  was  general 
throughout  the  kingdom ;  and,  as  they  were  more  savage,  so  more 
cruel ;  they  spared  not  either  sick,  or  lying.in  women ;  they  killed 
poor  infants,  and  innocent  children,  tossing  some  upon  their  swords, 
skeens,  and  other  instruments  of  cruelty;  flinging  others  into  rivers, 
and,  taking  several  by  the  legs,  dashed  their  brains  out  against  walls 
or  rocks.  0  Lord  God,  avenge  this  innocent  blood  ;  it  still  cries. 
But,  that  these  actors  of  this  tragedy,  or  their  bloody.minded  off^* 
spring,  should  swarm  in  England,  be  pensioners  here,  as  if  they 
were  the  old  soldiers  of  the  queen,  men  of  eighty ^ight,  cripples  of 
loyalty,  laid  up  for  their  good  services,  and  St.  James's  their  hospi. 
tal,  this  scandalises  us.  We  think  them  the  worst  cattle  of  their 
country,  and  pray,  that  there  may  be  an  exchange,  that  you  would 
prohibit  their  imporfation,  instead  of  more  useful  beasts.  For  the 
bloody  massacre  of  Piedmont,  you  have  it  at  large  described  by  Sir 
Samuel  Morland. 

Bnt  we  must  never  forget  the  horrid  murder  of  Henry  the  Third 
and  of  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  our  king's  renowned  grandiather 
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And  would  to  Crod  our  king  would  consider,  that  all  bis  humanity 
to  them  can  never  secure  him  from  their  stroke ;  they  were  both 
better  Catholicks,  and  yet  i>oth  assassinated :  The  first  a  bred  Papist, 
yet  because  he  would  not  murder  all  the  Hugonots  or  Protestants  of 
bis  kingdom,  and  his  known  best  subjects,  they  did  as  much  for  him  s 
The  last  was  their  convert,  all  they  seemed  to  desire  of  him,  and 
all  they  can  expect  from  our  king,  yet  how  did  they  use  him  ?  They 
did  twice  assassinate  him,  and  the  last  time  killed  him.  What  se« 
cnrity  then  can  any  prince  promise  to  himself  from  men,  that  make 
not  the  profession  of  the  same  religion  a  protection  to  them  that 
own  it,  but  upon  humours  or  suspicions  of  their  own,  or  to  intro;« 
duce  another  person  or  family,  more  immediately  under  their  influx 
ence,  and  disposed  to  their  turn,  will  make  no  scruple  of  killing  him  ? 
What  slaves  are  kings  with  such  men,  and  under  such  a  religion  ? 
Let  not  the  mildness  of  our  prince  be  thus  abused  ;  shew  yourselves 
his  great  and  best  council  in  this  conjuncture,  and  deliver  him  from 
these  men  of  ingratitude :  Men  that  will  never  be  contented,  but 
with  that  which  they  must  not  have ;  of  such  qualifications,  that 
what  may  be  esteemed  ambition,  revenge,  or,  interest,  in  all  other 
parties,  is  a  settled  principle  with  them.  This  their  greatest  doctors 
tell  us,  and  to  excite  men  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  they  declare  all  such 
acts  more  than  ordinarily  meritorious.  But  what  hold  can  we  have  of 
such  men,  that  have  no  conscience  ?  This  conclusion  looks  hard,  and 
besides  their  practice,  for  if  that  were  always  to  cast  the  scale, 
it  would  go  liard  with  many  Protestants  too ;  it  is  their  avowed 
doctrine,  they  glory  in  it,  and  make  it  our  reproach  to  have  any  such 
thing.  X  say,  that  Papists  have  no  conscience,  or  no  use  of  con. 
•cience  in  their  religion,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  for  what  is  con. 
science,  but  the  judgment  a  man  makes  in  himself  of  religious 
matters,  according  to  the  knowledge  given  him  of  God ;  but  this-  is 
out  of  doors  with  them,  it  is  heresy ;  authority  rules  them,  not  truth; 
as  if  a  man  were  to  be  credited  for  his  age,  not  for  his  reason. 
Conscience  is  a  doriiestick  and  private  judge,  dangerous  to  the  chair, 
the  Pope ;  for  it  rather  hinders  than  helps  subjection ;  the  less  there 
be  of  it,  the  sooner  men  turn  captives  to  their  mysteries :  So  that 
putting  out  the  eyen  of  our  mind,  and  a  blind  before  our  understand- 
ing, best  fit  us  for  Popish  religion ;  as  if  religion  had  not  so  great 
an  enemy  as  reason ;  nor  faith  as  knowledge.  It  is  strange,  that  a 
man  cannot  be  a  Papist,  without  renouncing  the  only  distinction  of  a 
man  from  a  beast:  Therefore  it  is,  we  pray  to  be  secured  from 
Papists,  because  at  best  they  unman  us,  and  are  not  their  own  men. 
It  is  true,  as  Protestants  do  not  always  live  up  to  their  good 
principles,  neither  do  Papists  to  their  bad  ones :  Breeding,  good 
hamour,  generosity,  and  a  better  principle  they  know  not  of,  may 
byass  some  of  them  to  worthy  things,  but  this  is  not  according  to 
their  principles ;  for  if  they  will  be  true  to  them,  they  must  abandda 
rhoice,  and  obey  their  superior,  right  or  wrong,  and  every  immorality 
he  commands  is  duty,  upon  damnation ;  the  more  contrary  to  their 
reason,  and  averse  to  their  nature,  the  greater  the  merit.  HetitatioB 
vr)L.  IX.     .  .  C  c 
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il  weakn^li ;  ^ifts^nt,  Khism ;  opposition,  hei^fty ;  (iie  conhiqvetice^ 
burning. 

t'rom  this  religion,  O  Lord  God,  deKv^r  ns ;  O  king  tod  ptr« 
(lament,  protect  us :  It  is  yonr  duty  to  God,  and  your  obligation  to 
the  people.  We  beseech  you,  excuse  us,  and  take  alt  In  good  part; 
our  fears  are  great,  we  fear  justly,  and  our  desires  reasonable ;  re- 
member  our  dreadful  fires,  consider  this  horrid  plot,  and  think  upon 
poor,  yet  worthy.  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfry  *  let  not  God's  provu 
dcnee,  and  his  blood,  rise  up  In  judgment  against  you ',  God  of  hit 
great  mercy  animate  you  by  his  power,  and  direct  you  by  his  wisdom, 
that  the  succession  of  his  deliyerances,  from  Queen  Elisabeth's 
days,  may  not  be  forgotten,  nor  his  present  mercy  slighted ;  let  ut 
do  our  duty,  and  God  will  give  us  that  blessing,  which  will  yet  make 
England  a  glorious  kingdom,  the  joy  of  her  friends^  and  terror  of  her 
foemies,  which  is  the  fervent  and  constant  prayers  of  yours,  &c. 
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A«  the  long  imprisonment  of  George,  Lord  Jefieriet^  the  High 
Chancellor  of  England,  has  given  him  ample  leisure  for  a  foil  and 
serious  consideration  of  his  state,  his  examination  of  his  fiital 
circumstances,  and  preparation  for  his  trial,  with  all  odier  neces. 
iary  and  due  reflexions,  previous  as  well  to  the  appearance  not 
only  before  so  great  a  tribunal  here,  but  also  a  greater  and  more 
terrible  one  to  come,  have  induced  him  to  this  timely  provision  of 
his  hist  Will  and  Testament. 


t 


N  the  name  of  ambition,  the  only  God  of  our  setting  tip  and 
Worshiping,  together  with  cruelty,  treachery,  peijuiy,  pride,  ioiou 
lence,  &c.  his  ever^jidored  angels  and  archangels,  cloven-footed,  or 
otherwise*    Amen. 

I  Greorge,  sometimes  Lord,  but  always  Jefieries,  being  in  intire 
bodily  health  (my  once  great  heart,  at  present  dwindled  to  the  di* 
mlnntlve  dimensions  of  a  French  bean,  only  excepted)  and  In  sound 
and  perfect  memory  of  high  commissions,  quo  warrcaUoU^  regulations, 
dispensations,  pillortsations,  floggatlons,  gibbetations,  bsrbarity, 
butchery,  tyranny,  together  with  the  bonds  and  ties  of  right,  justice, 
equity,  law,  and  gospel  i  as  also  those  of  liberty,  property,  Magnm 
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Ckart^  &c.  not  only  at  diTers  and  sundry,  but  at  all  times,  by  me, 
teltgiously  broken :  and,  being  reminded  by  a  halter  before  me,  and 
tty  sins  behind  me,  do  make  my  last  will  and  testament  in  manner- 
and  form  following: 

/mprtmu,  Because  it  has  always  been  the- modish  departure  of 
great  men,  and  greater  sinners,  to  leave  some  legacy  to  pious  uses,  I 
gWe  and  bequeath  one.thoosand  pounds  towards  the  building  of  a 
shrine  and  a  chapel  to  St.  Coleman,  for  the  particular  devotion  of  a 
late  tery  great  English  zealot,  for  whose  glory  I  farther  order  my 
executors  to  bear  half  charges  in  inserting  and  registering  tlie  sacred 
papers  and  memoirs  of  the  said  saint,  in  those  di?ine  legends,  ^  The 
Lires  of  the  Saints,'  by  the  hand  of  his  reverend,  and  no  less  indus*. 
trious,  successor  Father  Peters ;  that  so  the  never^y ing  renown  of 
the  long.swore  meritorious,  though  unfortunate,  vengeance  against 
the  northern  heresy,  (in  which  once  hopeful  vineyard  I  have  been 
tto  small  labourer)  may  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  so  pious  a. 
recorder. 

liemj  As  a  l^cy  to  her  late  consort-majesty  of  Great-Britain^ 
my  sometimes  royal  patroness,  I  do  bequeath  two-thousand  crowns 
lo  holy  mother  church,  to  purchase,  through  his  holiness,  and  the 
good  lady  of  I^oretto's  intercession,  the  same  benediction  to  tha 
French  waters  of  Spa,  they  once  vouchsafed  to  the  English  ones  of 
Bath,  to  give  her  majesty  the  conception  of  a  Duke  of  York  to  her 
Prince  of  Wales ;  humbly,  with  my  dying  breath,  requesting,  for  the 
future  silencing  of  malice,  and  confutation  of  infidelity,  that  her  said 
mnjesty  would,  in  due  prudence,  graciously  please  to  select  out,  for 
her  nett  labour,  but  half  as  able  witnesses,  and  reeking  spectators  of 
her  delivery,  as  myself,  there  being,  in  her  late  case,  no  person  in 
the  world  a  more  experimentally  substantial  evidence  of  a  male  child 
bom  of  the  body  of  a  queen,  at  full  growth  at  eight  months,  when  it 
is  so  notoriously  known,  that  my  own  first  female  child,  of  my  wife's, 
was  at  the  like  fall  growth  born  at  five  months. 

//em.  In  tenderness  and  hearty  good-will  to  my  sometime  friends 
and  allies  on  the  other  side  the  herring-pond,  I  think  fit,  as  a  small 
mite  to  the  great  cause,  to  order  my  executors,  out  of  my  late  son- 
in-law's  estate,  saved  by  my  own  Chancery  decree  from  the  Salisbury 
creditors,  as  much  money  to  be  remitted  o>ver  to  the  true  and  trusty 
Tyrconnel,  as  will  purchase  new  liveries  of  the  best  Irish  frize,  com- 
pletely to  rig  a  whole  regiment  of  his  new-raised  Teagues ;  as  also  the 
like  quantity  for  the  riggii^of  another  regiment  of  French  dragoons, 
now  sending  over  to  his  excellency's  succour;  his  Gallick  majesty 
having  long  since  ordered  the  edict  of  Nants,  and  all  other  the  par. 
liamentary  heretick-records  of  France  to  be  given  them  gratis^  to 
make  them  taylors  measures  of,  in  imitation  of  the  English  JUic^a 
ChertUj  sometime  since  designed  for  the  same  use. 

But,  above  all,  to  take  care  for  my  own  decent  funeral,  lest  my 
executors,  to  save  the  charges  of  Christian  burial,  should  drop  me 
under  ground,  as  slovenly  as  my  old  great  master,  at  Westminster, 
I  think  fit  to  order  the  rttcs  and  ceremonies  of  my  obsequies  as  foL 
lo^rs: 
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Jmprtmity  I  deiire  that  my  funenl  anthems  be  all  set  to  the  tone 
of  old  Lillibnrlero,  that  never  to  be  foi^tten  Irish  Shiboleth,  in 
commeinoration  not  only  of  two-hundred-thousand  hereticks,  that 
formerly  danced  oif  to  the  said  musical  notes,  but  also  of  the  second 
part  to  the  same  tune,  lately  designing,  setting,  and  composing  by  a 
great  master  of  mine,  and  myself.  The  said  anthem  to  be  sung  by  a 
train  of  seven  or  eigfat-hundred  of  my  own  making  in  the  west ;  who, 
in  their  native  rags,  a  livery  likewise  of  my  own  donation,  as  a  dress 
litttest  for  the  sad  cavalcade,  will,  I  am  assured,  he  no  way  wanting 
in  their  readiest  and  ablest  melody,  suitable  to  the  occasion. 

Item  J  I  order  two  hundred  Jacobus's  to  be  laid  out  in  myrrh, 
frankincense,  and  other  necessary  perfumes,  to  be  burnt  at  my  fune. 
ral,  to  sweeten,  if  possible,  some  little  stink  I  may,  probably,  leave 
behind  me. 

Item^  I  order  an  ell  and  a  half  of  fine  cambHck  to  be  cut  out  into 
handkerchiefs,  for  ikying  up  all  the  wet  eyes  at  my  funeral,  together 
with  half  a  pint  of  burnt  claret,  for  all  the  mourners  in  the  king- 
dom. 

Itemj  For  the  more  decent  interment  of  my  remains,  I  will  and 
require,  for  the  re.cementing  of  my  own  unhappy  politick  head  to  my 
shoulders  again  (provided  always  I  have  the  honour  of  the  axe,  as  it 
is  mnch  questioned)  that  a  present  of  a  diamond  ring  be  made  to 
Madam  Labadie,  for  the  use  of  the  same  needle,  and  a  skain  of  the 
tame  thread,  once  used  on  a  very  important  occasion,for  the  quilting 
of  a  certain  notable  cushion  of  famous  memory. 

To  conclude :  For  avoiding  all  Chancery  suits  about  the  disposd 
of  my  aforesaid  legacies,  that  the  contents  of  this  my  last  will  may  be 
made  publick,  I  order  my  executors  to  take  care  that  this  may  be 
printed* 
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1.  i9EVERAX<  treatises  have  been  formerly  written,  and  more  (I 
doubt  not)  will  be  in  this  juncture  publbhed,  with  directions  and  in- 
formations  to  the  people  of  England  for  chusing  fit  and  proper  repie. 
sentatives  for  the  ensuing  parlument,  wherein  sufficient  notice  wiQ 
be  taken  of  the  failures  and  defects  of  several  who  have  already  been 
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entmsted  in  that  senrice,  and  the  due  qualifications  of  such,  who  are 
BOW  to  be  elected.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  my  present  thoughts 
only  to  one  particular  head,  which  yet,  in  my  opinion,  seems  to  in* 
ToWe  in  it  the  inevitable  fate  of  England,  which  wholly  depends  up. 
on  the  choice  of  members  for  the  next  session  of  parliameut :  I  mean 
*  the  choosing  or  refusing  of  such  persons,  who  are  now  possessed  of 
any  places  and  preferments,  depending  upon  the  gift  and  pleasure  of 
the  court/  If  herein  my  endeavours  prove  unsuccessfu],I  shall  have 
nothing  left,  but  the  satisfaction  of  my  own  conscience  to  support 
me  under  the  deplorable  consequents  and  effects,  which  must  neoes. 
sarily  attend  the  choice  of  a  house  of  commons  filled  with  Officers 
and  court  pensioners.  This  is  the  last  struggle  and  effort  the  people 
of  England  have  left  them  for  their  properties;  and,  should  we  now 
miscarry  in  this,  we  may  sit  down  and  idly  shew  our  affections  for 
onr  country,  and  fruitlesly  bewail  the  loss  of  our  liberties,  but  shall 
never  meet  with  another  opportunity  of  exerting  ourselves  in  its  ser. 
?ice.  That  I  may,  therefore,  set  the  minds  of  people  right,  in 
this  particular,  before  it  be  too  late,  I  think  it  will  be  only  necessary 
io  shew  the  danger  of  chusing  members  that  are  in  places^  from  two 
considerations : 

First,  From  the  nature  of  such  a  parliament,  considered  in  itself: 
And, 

Secondly,  From  what  has  already  been  done  by  parliaments  so 
qnalified. 

In  both  which,  I  shall  be  very  brief,  and  content  myself  with 
nnch  fewer  arguments  than  might  be  urged  upon  this  subject.  For  I 
should  almost  despair  of  being  survived  by  the  liberties  of  England,  if 
I  could  imagine  there  was  a  necessity  of  saying  much,  in  a  case  not 
only  of  such  irresistible  evidence  and  demonstration,  but  also  of  tho 
utmost  concern  and  importance  to  us. 

2.  First,  then,,  we  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
such  an  ill^hosen  parliament,  by  comparing  it  with  a  true  one,  and 
with  the  original  design  of  parliaments  in  their  institution.  I  hope  it 
need  not  be  told,  that  they  were,  at  first,  intended  far  a  support  to 
the  king's  just  prerogative^  and  a  protection  to  the  subjects  in  their 
as  just  rights  andfprivileges:  For. maintaining  all  due  honour  to  the  ex. 
ecntivepower,and  all  suitable  respectand  encouragement  to  those,  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws :  For  a  poise  and 
balance  between  the  two  extreme  contending  powers  of  absolute  mon. 
archy  and  anarchy :  For  a  check  and  curb  to  insolent  and  licentious 
ministers,  and  a  terror  to  ambitious  and  over.grown  statesmen :  For 
giving  their  advice  to  his  majesty  in  all  matters  of  importance:  For 
making  necessary  laws,  to  preserve  or  improve  our  constitution,  and 
abrogating  such  as  were  found  burthensome  and  obsolete :  For  giving 
'  tiie  king  money  for  defraying  the  charges  and  expences  of  the  govern. 

i  asent,  or  maintaining  a  necessary  war  against  foreign  and  domestick 

enemies :  For  examining  and  inspecting  the  publick  accounts,  to  know 
if  their  money  be  applied  to  its  true  use  and  purposes:  In  short,  for 
I*  the  best  security  imaginable  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  royal  digni* 

ties,  and  the  subjects  liberties,  estates,  and  lives, 
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3.  This  being  the  nature  and  true  design  of  a  parliament,  let  vi 
kiow  see  whether  a  house  of  commons,  full  of  officers  and  court  pen. 
sioners,  vfiU  answer  those  noble  and  laudable  ends  of  their  consti« 
tutions.  And,  here  indeed,  I  begin  already  to  be  ashamed  of  my  jhu 
dertaking ;  the  proof  of  the  negative  is  so  ridiculous,  that  it  looks 
too  much  like  a  jest,  to  ask  any  one  in  his  wits,  whether  a  parlia. 
Bient,  filled  with  delinquents,  will  ever  call  themselves  to  an  ac 
count,  or  what  account  would  be  given,  if  they  should  ?  Whether 
an  assembly  of  publick  robbers  will  sentence  one  another  to  be 
punished,  or  to  make  restitution?  Whether  it  is  possible,  our 
grievances  can  be  redressed,  that  are  committed  by  persons,  from 
whom  there  is  no  higher  power  to  appeal  ?  Whether  there  is  any 
hope  of  justice,  where  the  malefactors  are  the  judges?  Whether  his 
majesty  can  be  rightly  informed  in  affairs  relating  to  himself  or  the 
publick,  when  they  are  represented  to  him,  onlf  by  such  persons, 
who  design  to  abuse  him  ?  Whether  the  publick  accounts  will  be 
faithfully  inspected  by  those,  who  embezzle  our  money  to  their  own 
tise  ?  Whether  the  king's  prerogative  can  be  lawfully  maintained  by 
such,  who  only  pervert  it  to  their  own  sinister  ends  and  purposes? 
Whether  a  parliament  can  be  a  true  balance,  where  all  the  weight 
lies  only  in  one  scale  ?  Or,  lastly, Whether  a  house  of  commons  can 
vote  freely,  who  are  either  prepossessed  with  the  hopes  and  promises 
of  enjoying  places,  or  the  slavish  fears  of  losing  them?  Methinks  it 
is  offering  too  much  violence  to  human  nature,  to  ask  such  questions 
as  these ;  I  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  invidious  point* 

4.  Yet,  lest  still  any  should  remain  unsatisfied,  or  lulled  into  a  fond 
opinion,  that  these  mischiefs  will  not  ensue  upon  the  elections  they 
shall  make,  I  shall  further  endeavour  to  convince  those,  who  are 
most  moved  by  the  force  of  examples,  by  coming  to  my  second  par. 
ticular,  and  shewing  how  parliaments,  so  qualified,  have  all  along 
behaved  themselves.  And  here  I  must  confess  there  are  not  many 
instances  to  be  given,  the  project  of  corrupting  parliaments  being  but 
of  a  late  date,  a  practice  first  set  on  foot  within  the  compass  of  our 
own  memories,  as  the  last  and  most  dangerous  stratagem  tliat  ever* 
was  invented  by  an  incroaching  tyrant  to  possess  himself  of  tke 
rights  of  a  free-born  people  ;  I  mean  King  Charles  the  Second,  who, 
well  remembering,  with  how  little  success,  both  he  and  his  father  had 
made  use  of  open  arms  and  downright  violence  to  storm  and  batter 
down  the  bulwarks  of  our  excellent  constitution,  had  recourse  at  last 
to  those  mean  arts,  and  underhand  practices,  of  bribing  and  corrupt. 
Ing,  with  money,  those  who  were  intrusted  with  the  conservation  of 
our  laws,  and  the  guardianrtiip  of  our  liberties.  And  herein  he  ap 
well  succeeded,  that  the  mischiefs  and  calamities,  ocoationed  by  tiat 
mercenary  parliament,  did  not  terminate  with  his  life  and  re^n  ;  bnt 
the  effects  of  them  are  handed  and  continued  down,  and  very  sensibly 
felt  by  the  nation,  to  this  very  hour,  For  it  is  to  that  house  of  eona, 
mens  the  formidable  greatness  of  France  was  owing,  and  im  tkctr 
account,  therefore,  ought  we  io  set  down  the  prodigious  expences  of 
the  late  war.  It  was  by  those  infhmous  members  diat  money  iras 
gif  en  to  make  a  feigned  and  collaslve  war  with  Fnmce,  which^  ^t  tbs 
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june  time,  was  «mplojed  ettber  in  subduing  the  sulQects  it  home,  or 
oppresnng  our  Protestant  neighbours  abroad.  It  was  this  Tenal 
parliament  in  effSect  that  famished  the  King  of  France  with  timber 
nod  skilful  workmen  for  building  ships,  as  well  as  expert  mariners^ 
and  a  prodigious  quantity  of  brass  and  iron  canon,  mortar.pieoeSy 
and  bollets  from  the  tower :  by  the  help  of  which,  our  own  treach* 
eroos  king  was  able  to  boast  publickly,  and  thank  God,  that  he  had 
at  last  made  his  brother  of  France  a  seaman.  By  this  means  tho 
bonour  of  England  was  prostituted,  and  our  natural  and  nayal 
strength  betrayed,  with  which,  like  Sampson,  we  should  easily  have 
broken  all  the  cords  that  Europe,  or  the  whole  world,  could  havo 
made  to  bind  and  enslare  us,  had  not  this  parliament  made  a  sacrL 
fice  of  all  to  the  charms  of  a  French  Dalilah.  To  this  profligate  and 
Yillainous  reign,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  all  the  considerable 
charters  of  England,  the  deaths  of  our  best  patriots,  the  encourage^ 
ment  and  almost  establishment  of  Popery*,  the  decay  of  trade,  the 
growth  of  arbitrary  power,  the  ill  effects  of  dishonourable  leagues, 

•  Which  will  better  appear,  tnm  the  foUowiog  Itttef,  piiUi«hcd  in  the  ytftt  lOiP,  on  ha|f 
a  ahcet  of  pAper,  folio* 

ji  copy  of  a  Letter^  written  by  a  Jesuit  to  the  fathet'Tector  at  Bntssoli^  dii^ 
covering  their  deMigne  upon  England  i  and  their  judgment  of  tho  temper 
thereof:  WUh  a  C9^J€cture  of  tK$  9¥cce$9  of  the  pariiam§nt» 

Fetker  RMtor  t 

Let  DOt  the  damp  of  attonishmmt  seise  tinen  your  ardent  and  xealou*  aoul,  inapjprehcnding 
the  sudden  and  unexpected  calling  of  a  pariiament*  Wq  have  not  opposed,  but  rather  furtbef- 
cd  it ;  »o  that  we  hope  ac  much  in  this  parliament,  as  e?er  we  fearea  any  in  Queen  Elisabeth's 
dayS' 

You  must  tcnow  the  council  is  engaged  to  assist  the  Icingt  by  way  of  prerogatiTe,  in  case  the 
parliamentanr  way  should  fail*  You  shaU  see  this  parliament  will  reseimle  the  peUoan^whldi 
takes  a  pleasure  to  dig  out,  w  ith  her  beak,  her  own  bowels* 

The  election  of  knights  and  borgasses  hare  been  in  such  confualoa  of  apparent  fection,  aa 
that»  which  we  were  wont  to  procure  heretofore,  with  much  an  and  industry  (when  the  SpaniA 
match  was  in  treaty)  now  breaks  out  naturally,  as  a  botch  or  bile,  and  spits  and  spews  out  ita 
own  rancour  and  venom* 

You  rememlicr  how  that  famous  and  ixsmortal  statesman,  the  Count  of  Oondamar,  fed  King 
James's  fancy,  and  rocked  him  a-sleep  with  the  soft  sweet  sound  of  peace,  to  keep  up  the 
Spanish  treaty-  Likewise,  we  were  much  bound  to  some  statesmen  of  our  own  country,  fitr 
gaining  time,  by  procuring  those  most  adrantageous  cessations  of  arms  in  the  Palatinate,  and 
advancing  the  honour  and  inteerity  of  the  Siianish  nation,  Tilifying  the  Hollanders ;  remon- 
atratini;  to  King  James,  that  that  state  was  most  ungrateful,  both  to  his  predecessor  Queon 


the  English  coast,  &c> 

This  great  sutesman  had  but  one  principal  meaiu  to  further  that  great  and  good  deste, 
which  was  to  set  on  King  James,  that  none  but  the  puritan  faction*  which  plotted  nothing  bat 
anarchy,  snd  his  confusion,  were  averse  to  this  most  happy  union*  We  steered  on  the  same 
course,  and  have  made  great  use  of  this  anardiical  elecuun,  and  have  prejudicated  and  anti. 
cipated  the  great  one,  tliatnone  but  tlie  king's  enemies,  and  bis^are  chosen  for  this  parliamentIM:* 

We  have  now  many  strings  to  our  bow,  and  have  strongly  forti6ed  our  &ction,  and  have  add- 
ed two  bulwarks  more :  For  when  King  James  lived  (you  know)  he  was  very  violent  against  Ar- 
minianism,  and  interrupted  (with  his  pestilent  wit  and  deep  learning)  our  strung  deaigQS.  in 
Holland,  and  was  a  great  friend  to  that  old  reb<l  and  hereticVi  the  l*rincc  of  Orange* 

Kow  we  have  planted  that  sovereign  drug,  Armlnianism)  which,  we  hope,  wiU  purge  the 
Protestants  from  their  heresy  ^  and  it  flouiishrs,  and  bears  fruit  in  due  season. 

The  materials,  which  build  up  our  bulwark,  are  the  prelectors,  and  beggars  of  all  ranks  and 

Jnalities :  Howsoever,  both  these  factions  co.operate  to  deistroy  the  parliament,  and  to  intxn- 
uce  anew  species  and  form  of  government,  which  is  oligarchy* 

lliesc  serve  as  direct  mediums  and  instruments  to  our  endi  which  is  the  universal  catholick 
annnarchy*  Our  foundations  must  be  mutation ;  a  mutation  will  cause  a  relaxation,  which  wiU 
aerve  as  so  many  violent  diseases,  as  the  stone,  gout,  |cc.  to  the  speedy  destruction  of  our  per- 
pctualand  insuflferable  anguish  of  body,  which  is  worse  than  death  itself* 

We  proceed  now  by  council  and  mature  deliberation,  how,  and  wheni  to  wwk  upon  the 
duke's  jealousy  and  revenge,  and,  in  this  we  give  the  honour  to  tho»e  which  merit  it,  whidi 
are  the  Church  Catholicks* 

There  is  another  matter  of  conseqnence.which  we  take  much  into  o«r  eo^sideratioiMmd  tender 
care,which  is  to  stave  olT  the  Puritans,  that  they  hang  not  in  (ho  duke's  ears  ;  they  at-e  im 
dent  and  subtle  people,  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  lest  they  thovld  Itfg9liat^  a  x^oopctli^ion 

cc4 
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the  shutting  ap  of  the  exchequer,  the  progress  of  all  sorts  of  debaodu 
ery,  the  servile  compliances  at  court  of  a  rampant  hienrchy  in  tha 
kingdom,  the  insolent  deportment  of  the  inferior  clergy  both  in  the 
universities  and  elsewhere,  their  slavish  doctrine  of  passive  obedienca 
and  non-resistance;  in  short,  a  general  depravation  of  manners,  and 
almost  utter  extirpation  of  virtue  and  moral  honesty.  These  and  all 
the  other  mischiefs  of  that  reign  are  justly  chargeable  to  the  account 
of  that  pensioned  parliament,  vrho  either  were  the  immediate  authors, 
or  the  undoubted  causers  of  them  :  Who,  though  they  sat  long  and 
often,  and  could  not  be  ignorant  of  our  deplorable  condition,  yet 
having  their  eyes  blinded  with  the  dust  of  gold,  and  their  tongues 
locked  up  with  silver  keys,  they  durst  not  cry  out  for  the  rescue  of 
their  country,  thus  inhumanly  ravished  in  their  very  presence.  It 
will  not  consist  with  my  designed  brevity,  nor  is  it  here  necessary  to 
give  the  reasons  that  induced  the  court  to  dissolve  that  parliament;  nor 
ahall  I  take  any  further  notice  of  their  great  and  fortunate  oversight 
in  doing  it,  nor  of  their  unfeigned  repentance  afterwards  for  it ;  I 
ahall  only  observe,  tliat,  if  the  nation  had  been  so  senselesly  stupid  to 
have  chosen  the  same  members  a  second  time,  who  were  pensioners  in 
,the  foregoing  parliament,  we  had  long  ago  suffered  the  dismal  con. 
sequences  of  our  folly  and  madness  in  such  a  choice ;  nor  should  we 
now  have  had  this  liberty  to  warn  one  another  against  splitting  upon 
the  likerocks,and  falling  into  the  same  precipices.  But  they  were  wiser 
in  those  times,and  the  consideration  of  the  dreadful  shipwreck,they  had 
so  lately  escaped,  made  them  chuse  pilots  of  a  quite  contrary  dispo. 
sition,  who,  as  far  as  in  them  lay,  and  as  long  as  they  were  permitted 
to  sit  at  the  helm,  repaired  the  shattered  vessel  of  the  commonwealth, 
restored  its  honour,  revived  its  drooping  genius,  gave  force  to  its 
laws,  countenance  to  its  religion,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  reduced  our 

tween  the  dn^ceand  the  parliament}  it  is  certtla,  the  duke  would  gladly  hare  reconciled  him- 
aelfto  the  parliament  utOxford  andWeitininiter;  but  now  we  assure  ourselres  we  b*Te  to  hand- 
led  thematter,  that  both  duke  and  parliament  are  irreconcileable. 

For  the  better  prevention  of  the  Puritans,  the  Anninians  hmre  already  hicked  up  the  dokc^ 
can,  and  we  have  those  of  our  own  religion,  which  stand  continually  at  the  duke's  chamber  t» 
ace  who  goes  in  and  out.  We  cannot  be  too  circumspect,  and  fearful,  m  this  regard' 

I  cannot  chute  bat  laugh,  to  see  how  some  of  our  own  coat  hare  accoutred  themadvea  ;  yo« 
would  scarce  Itnnw  them,  if  you  saw  them :  And  it  is  admirable,  bow  in  speech  and  gc«tace 
they  act  the  Puritans.  The  Cambridge  scholars,  to  their  wofbl  experience,  shall  see  we  ran  act 
Uic  Piiritansa  little  better  than  they  hare  done  the  Jesuits  t  They  hare  abused  our  sacred  p» 
trvin  St.  Ignatius  in  Jest,  but  we  will  make  them  smart  for  it  in  earnest,  I  hope,  you  will  czctise 
my  merry  digrt-ssiou;  for,  I  confess  unto  you ,  I  am  at  this  time  transported  with  joy  to  aec  how 
-  happily  all  instruments  and  means,  as  well  great  as  less,  co-operate  unto  our  purposes. 

But  to  return  nnto  the  main  fabrick;  our  foundation  is  Arminianism.  The  Anniniana,  and 
projectors,  as  it  appears  in  the  premises,  affect  mutation }  this  we  second,  and  infer  by  probable 
arguments.  In  the  first  place,  we  take  into  consideration  the  king's  honour,  and  present  ne- 
rc«sity  (  and  we  shew  how  the  king  may  free  himself  of  his  ward,  as  Lewis  the  Eferenth  did. 
And,  for  his  great  t olcndor  and  Instre,  he  may  raise  a  rast  rcrenue,  and  not  be  beholden  to 
his  wibieets ;  which  Is,  by  way  of  imposition  of  excise.  Then  our  Church  Catholicks  proceed 
CO  shew  the  means  how  to  settle  this  excise,  which  must  be  by  a  mercenary  army  of  horse  and 
foot.  For  tlie  hone,  we  hare  made  that  sure }  they  shall  be  foreigners  and  Germans,  who  will 
cat  up  the  king's  rerenues,  and  spoil  the  country  wheresoever  they  come,  though  they  shoold 
be  well  ttaid  |  whet  havock  will  th^  make  there,  when  they  get  qo  nay.  or  are  not  duly  paid  } 
Jlny  will  do  more  mischief,  than  we  hope  the  army  will  do. 

Vveareprorldent  and  careful  that  this  mercenary  army  of  two-thousand  horse,  and  twenty 
thousand  foot,  shall  be  taken  on,  and  in  pay,  before  the  excise  be  settled.  In  forming  ttie  ex. 
ciae,  the  country  is  most  likely  to  rise }  if^the  mercenary  army  snbjugate  the  country,  then  tl>« 
soldiers  and  prolcvtora  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  conflsrations  ;  if  the  country  be  too  hard  fer 
the  soldiers,  then  they  must  consequently  mutiny,  which  is  equsMy  adrnntageous  unto  us, 
Oor  superlatire  design  Is,  to  work  the  Protesunts,  as  well  as  tlie  Catbolicks,  to  welcome  in  a 
crnioneror,  and  that  IS  by  this  means:  We  hope  instantly  t«  dissoire  trade,  and  hinder  the 
bttttding  of  sliipping,  in  derislng  probable  designs,  and  putting  on  the  state  upon  ezpeditHms, 

*■  ?*If*w*/  ^*^"  "^t  **  ^^\^^i^*y  *<*«  merchants  »bipa«  no  that  Uiey  may  uot  casUy  c«t^ 
Mid  U(ht  upoD  the  Wff t-lodi*  floet«  *^  ^       /  < 
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bimishcd  liberties,  and  exposed  the  persons,  who  sold  them,  to  the 
iiDiver<«l  hatred  and  reproach  of  their  fellow^subjects ;  a  punish, 
"ment  indeed  infinitely  less  than  they  deserted,  for  the  highest  crime  a 
member  of  parliament  is  capable  of  committing. 

5.  As  for  King  Jameses  reign,  though  it  was  notoriously  guilty  of 
the  breach  and  Tiolation  of  most  of  our  fundamental  laws,  which 
sufficiently  justifies  our  carriage  towards  him,  yet,  cannot  we  say 
that  his  mismanagement  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  corruption  of  any 
parliament  sitting  in  his  time.  It  is  true,  indeed,  he  reaped  too 
much  advantage  from  the  conduct  of  the  bribed  parliament  in  his  bro. 
tiler's  reign,  and  used  all  possible  endearoursto  procure  such  another 
for  himself,  well  knowing  it  to  be  the  most  effectual  means  for  car. 
rying  on  his  rninons  and  destructive  projects ;  yet,  either  from  the 
nnsluiken  constancy  of  the  people,  or  want  of  dexterity  in  his  minis, 
ters,  he  was  altogetiier  defeated  in  his  expectation. 

6,  This  miserable  disappointment  of  King  James's  hopes  made 

way  for  our  late  glorious  revolution,  which  was  brought  about  by  the 

hearty  endeavours,  and  accompanied  with  the  most  unfeigned  vows 

and  wishes  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country,  who,  from  hence,  ex. 

pected  a  full  deliverance  from  their  present  miseries,  and  a  sure  re. 

medy  from  their  future  fears.  For  what  happiness  might  not  the 

people  well  hope  for  under  the  government  of  the  best  of  kings,  sup. 

ported  by  tiie  best  of  titles,  viz»  The  general  consent  and  election  of 

kis  people?  We  were  filled  with  golden  dreams,  not  only  of  a  bare 

security  for  our  estates  and  lives,  but  an  inexhausted  affluence  of  all 

manner  of  blessings  a  nation  is  capable  of  enjoying.     But,  though  we 

have  dreamt  the  dreams,  yet  have  we  not  seen  the  visions.     And 

ihoogh  the  nation  is,  by  this  time,  sadly  sensible,  how  wretchedly 

they  have  fallen  short  of  their  expected  happiness,  yet  are  they  not 

all  acquainted  with  the  true  spring  and  fountain  from  whence  all 

their  misfortunes  flow ;  which  is,  indeed,  no  other,  than  that  bare. 

faced  and  openly  avowed  corruption,  which,  like  an  universal  lepro. 

ay,  has  so  notoriously  infected  and  overspread  both  our  court  and 

parliament.     It  is,  from  hence,  are  plainly  derived  all  the  cala. 

mities  and  distractions  under  which  the  whole  nation  at  present 

groans:  It  is  this  that  has  changed  the  very  natures  of  Englishmen,  and^ 

of  valiant,  made  them  cowards ;  of  eloquent,  darob ;  and,  of  honest 

men,  villains :  it  is  this  can  make  a  whole  house  of  commons  eat 

their  own  words,  and  counter.vote  what  they  had  just  before  resolv. 

ed  on :  It  is  this  could  summon  the  mercenary  members  from  all 

quarters  of  the  town  in  an  instant,  to  vote  their  fellow-criminals  in. 

nocent :  It  is  this  that  can  make  a  parliament  throw  away  the  peo. 

pie's  money  with  the  utmost  profusion,  without  enquiring  into  the 

management  of  it:  It  is  this  that  put  a  stop  to  the  examination  of  that 

scandalous  escape  of  the  Thoulon  fleet  into  Brest :    It  is  this  that 

has  encouraged  the  mismanagements  of  the  admiralty,  in  relation  to 

the  loss  of  so  vast  a  number  of  men  of  war,  and  merchant  ships,  as 

'  veil  as  other  miscarriages,  which  were  by  all  men  judged  to  proceed, 

.  not  from  their  want  of  understanding  in  seaoiffairs :  It  is  tiiis  that 

}m  hindered  the  passing  a  bill  so  often  brought  into  the  house  for 
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incapacitttiiig  members  to  bear  pffic^s :  It  U  tbi$  tfatt  eooU  not  mlj 
indemnify,  but  honour  a  leading  member,  for  his  audacious  prociiri«| 
^d  accepting  a  grant  of  lands,  which,  by  the  parliament,  had  beeo 
•et  a.part  for  the  publick  service ;  a  vote  that  shall  stand  recorded  ip 
their  own  journals,  to  the  never-dying  infamy  of  that  mercenary  as. 
senibly :  It  is  this  could  mal^e  the  same  person  most  confidently 
affirm,  that  he  was  sure  the  majority  of  the  bouse  would  agree  to 
what  he  was  going  to  propose :  It  is  this  that  could  make  i»en  of 
peaceable  dispositions,  and  considerable  estates,  vote  for  a  standing 
army:  It  is  this  that  could  bring  admirals  to  confess,  that  our  fleets, 
under  their  command,  was  no  security  to  us :  It  is  this  could  make 
wise  men  act  against  their  own  apparent  Interest :  In  short,  it  is  this 
that  has  infatuated  our  prudence,  staggered  our  constancy,  sullied 
our  reputation,  and  introduced  a  total  defection  from  all  trne  Eo. 
glish  principles.  Bribery  is,  indeed,  so  sure  and  unavoidable  a  way 
to  destroy  any  nation,  that  we  may  all  sit  down  and  wonder,  that 
|o  much  as  tlie  very  name  of  a  free  government  is  yet  continued  to 
us.  And,  if,  by  our  wary  choice  of  members,  we  should  happen  to 
recover  our  ancient  constitution,  we  shall,  with  horror  and  amaae. 
ment,  look  back,  and  reflect  upon  the  dreadful  precipice  we  so  oar. 
rowly  escaped, 

7.  Fatal  experience  has  now,  more  than  enough,  convinced  us, 
that  courts  have  been  the  same  in  all  ages,  and  that  few  persons  have 
been  found  of  such  approved  constancy  and  resolution,  as  to  widu 
atand  the  powerful  allurements  and  temptations  which  from  thence 
have  been  continually  dispensed,  for  the  corrupting  of  men's  minds, 
and  debauching  their  honest  principles.  Such  instanoes  of  the  fraiU 
ty  of  human  nature  may  be  given,  within  these  few  years  past,  as 
might  make  a  man  even  ashamed  of  his  own  species,  and  which,  were 
they  not  so  open  and  notorious,  ought,  out  of  pity  to  mankind,  to 
be  buried  in  perpetual  silence.  Who  can  enough  lament  the  wretch, 
ed  degeneracy  of  the  age  we  live  in  ?  To  see  persons,  who  were  for* 
merly  noted  for  the  most  vigorous  assertors  of  their  country's  liberty, 
who,  from  their  infancy,  Imd  imbibed  no  other  notions,  than  what 
conduced  to  the  publick  safety,  whose  principles  were  further  im. 
proved  and  confirmed  by  the  aidvantages  of  a  suitable  conversation, 
and  who  were  so  far  possessed  with  this  spirit  of  liberty,  that  it 
sometimes  transported  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation,  even 
to  unwarrantable  excesses :  To  see  these  men,  I  say,  so  infamouMy 
fall  in  with  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  court,  and  appear  the  most 
active  instruments  for  enslaving  their  country ;  and  that,  without  any 
formal  steps  or  degrees,  but,  all  in  an  instant,  is  so  violent  aad  s«r- 
prising  a  transition,  from  one  extream  to  another,  without  passiog 
the  mean,  as  would  have  confounded  the  imaginations  of  Euclid  or 
Pyrrho.  All  the  stated  maxims,  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  man- 
kind, which  have  been  long  ago  settled  and  established  by  philopou 
phers,  and  observing  men,  are  now  balled  and  exploded ;  and  vw 
have  nothing  left  us  to  contemplate,  but  the  wild  extravagancies  of 
romantick  fables,  the  sudden  c«Bveyanoas  Qf  mmble*fiogeied  jvg« 
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flers,  dM  Ininltable  dispatches  of  timnsnbiteiituitiag  priests,  or  tiie 
sow  more  eredible  metamorphoses  of  men  ioto  beasts. 

8.  The  necessity  we  hare  lain  under  of  frequent  meetings  of  par* 
Ikment,  during  the  war,  has  taught  our  managers  so  much  dexteritj 
and  address  in  their  applications  to  the  members  of  that  assembly, 
that  they  are  now  become  consummate  masters  in  that  most  detestable 
art  of  corrupting  our  representattres,  by  hopes  and  fears  of  attaining 
or  losing  offices  and  preferments.  And  though  I  here  name  offices, 
yet  those  offices  are  downright  bribes  and  pensions,  since  they  art 
held  precariously  from  the  court,  and  constantly  taken  away  upon 
noncompliance  with  the  court-measures;  though  I  am  not  ignorant, 
that  several  considerable  pensions  were  also  paid  out  of  the  Exchequer 
to  members  6f  both  houses.  For  places  could  not  be  had  for  ally 
though  they  hare  tried  all  imaginable  arts,  for  dividing  among  them* 
selves  the  considerable  posts  of  the  kingdom^  for,  either  by  splitting 
of  offices  among  several  persons  which  were  formerly  executed  by 
one,  or  by  reviving  such  as  were  sunk,  or  by  creating  others  which 
were  altogether  useless  and  unnecessary,  or  by  promises  of  prefer* 
ment  to  those  who  could  not  presently  be  provided  for,  they  had 
made  above  two-hundred  members  absolutely  dependent  upon  them. 
And  what  points  may  not  such  a  number  carry  in  the  house,  who  are 
always  ready,  and  constantly  attending,  with  more  diligence  to  destroy 
our  constitution,  than  tiie  rest  were  to  preserve  it?  Who  represented 
not  their  country,  but  themselves,  and  always  kept  together  in  a  close 
and  undivided  phalanx,  impenetrable  either  by  shame  or  honour, 
voting  always  the  same  way,  and  saying  always  the  same  things,  as  if 
they  were  no  longer  voluntary  agents,  but  so  many  engines,  merely 
turned  about  by  a  mechanick  motion,  like  an  organ,  where  the  great 
humming  bases,  as  well  as  the  little  squeaking  trebles,  are  lilled  but 
with  one  blast  of  wind  from  the  same  sound-board.  Yet  a  few  of 
them  may 9  in  some  measure  be  distinguished  from  those  pointblank 
voters,  whom  neither  their  country's  safety,  nor  their  own  more  dear 
and  valoe<l  interest,  nor  the  persuasion  of  their  once  intimate  friends, 
nor  fear  of  reproach,  nor  love  of  reputation,  eould  ever  prevail  to 
join  in  an  honest  point,  or  dissent  from  a  question  that  carried  in  it 
the  violation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the  subject.  These  are 
the  men  who  have  persuaded  his  majesty,  or  rather  assumed  to  them* 
selves,  not  to  fill  up  any  vacant  offices,  whilst  the  parliament  is 
sitting ;  but  to  keep  all  pretenders  in  a  dependence  till  the  end  of 
the  session,  and  bind  them  up  to  their  ill  behaviour,  which  will  ^n 
be  their  best  pretence  to  demand  their  wages  of  unrighteousness : 
Witness  the  commission  of  excise  the  last  session,  which  vras  sued 
Ibr  by,  and  promised  to  above  thirty  competitors,  who  all  did  their 
utmost  to  signalise  their  several  merits  for  an  office,  which,  doubtless, 
will  be  at  last  divided  amongst  those  who  have  deserved  worst  of 
Aeir  country.  By  these  means,  they  made  their  numbers  and  in. 
terest  tn  the  house  so  great,  that  no  miscarriage  in  the  governmeot 
could  ever  be  redressed,  nor  the  meanest  tool,  belonging  to  them,  be 
punished;  Some  of  which  they  did,  indeed,  take  into  their  own 
puids,  which  raised  in  the  people  a  high  expectation  that  some  ex« 
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tmordinaiy  penalties  would  be  tnflkted  npoo  them ;  wKen  tbrir  de« 
sign,  mt  the  same  time,  vas  nothing  else  but  to  protect  and  screen  the« 
from  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  Such  is  now  the  difference,  in 
point  of  corruption,  between  a  common  jnrj  and  the  grand  jury  of 
the  nation !  such  a  mutual  assistance  and  support  have  they  been  to 
one  another,  in  the  several  mismanagements  of  their  trusts ;  so 
fayourable  have  they  been  to  their  own  creatures,  and  so  implacable 
to  those  who  hate  any  way  opposed  their  unjust  proceeding,  witness 
their  scandalous  partiality  in  the  case  of  Duncomb,  which  I  hope  to 
flee  printed  at  large*  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  publick.  If  it  were 
truly  represented,  I  am  sure  there  needs  nothing  more  to  excite  in  the 
people  an  universal  detestation  of  their  arrogance  and  injustice.  And 
yet  do  these  apostates  pretend  to  value  themselves  upon  their  merit, 
in  contriving  that  most  destructive  project  of  Exchequer  bills,  by 
which  all  impartial  men  must  either  think  they  notoriously  dissemble 
with  us,  or  that  they  have  indeed  lost  their  senses,  when  they  speak 
of  publick  service ;  the  word  is  so  unbecoming  in  their  months,  and 
so  aukwardly  pronounced,  that  they  seem  not  to  breathe  in  their  own 
element,  when  they  usurp  the  name.  These  are  the  men  who  have 
endeavoured  to  render  our  condition  hopeless,  even  beyond  the  power 
of  the  king  himself  to  relieve  us :  For  though  his  majesty  be  deaerv. 
edly  loved  and  honoured  by  his  peo{de,  for  his  readiness  to  do  them 
justice,  and  ease  their  oppressions,  yet  can  we  not  expect  it  from  him, 
whilst  he  is  thus  beset  and  surrounded,  and  his  palaces  invested  by 
these  conspirators  agabst  his  own  honour,  and  the  welfare  of  his 
kingdoms.  The  only  remedy,  therefore,  that  remains  is,  to  chuse 
such  a  parliament  who  lie  under  no  temptations,  and  are  acted  by 
no  other  motives,  but  the  real  and  true  interest  of  his  majesty  and  his 
dominions;  a  parliament  that  will  fall  unanimously  upon  publick 
business,  and  be  free  from  those  petty  factions,  and  personal  piques, 
which  in  the  late  session  so  shamefully  obstructed  and  delayed  the 
most  important  service  of  the  commonwealth. 

9.  If  it  should  be  pretended,  that  the  nation  is  yet  unsettled,  and 
the  fear  of  King  James  has  forced  them  upon  these  extraordinary 
methods  for  their  own  preserration ;  I  answer,  tliat  no  cause  what, 
soever  can  be  jastly  alledged  in  vindication  of  such  vile  arts,  and 
pernicious  practices.  But,  I  would  farther  ask  them,  what  necessity 
there  is,  upon  that  account,  for  their  gaining  such  prodigious  estates 
to  themselves,  in  so  short  a  time,  and  in  so  merciless  a  way,  when 
the  nation  was  racked  to  the  utmost  by  taxes  in  a  long  and  expensive 
war  ?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  has  brought  such  a  reproach 
upon  our  revolution,  as  if  it  needed  to  be  supported  by  such  mean  and 
unjustifiable  practices?  Is  it  the  fear  of  King  James,  that  makes  us 
content  he  should  live  so  near  us,  or  that  he  should  be  maintained  at 
our  own  charge  of  fifty-thousand  pounds  per  anmim  f  Or  has  not 
.rather  King  James  been  made  the  pretence  for  the  unwarrantable  pro» 
ceedings  of  our  conspirators,  during  the  war,  and  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  peace  ?  It  is  very  strange,  that  King  James,  who  is  but  their 
jest  in  private,  should  be  thus  made  their  publick  bugbear,  to  fr^hten 
.Hs  oat  of  our  senses,  like  children  \  so  that  King  James  must  be  at 
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last  our  ruin  abrotd^  who  could  not  compass  it  by  all  bis  power  and 
interest  at  home.  And,  in  this  sense,  I  am  of  their  opinion,  that  wo 
are  not  yet  quite  delifered  from  the  fear  of  King  James,  who  must 
be  made  the  instrument  of  our  slatery,  by  those  yety  persons  who 
pretend  their  greatest  merit  to  consist  in  deliTering  us  from  him.  - 
But  what  is  this,  but  making  the  old  abdicated  tyrant  a  footstool  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  absolute  power,  and  a  scaffold  for  erecting  that 
proud  and  stately  edifice,  from  whence  we  hare  so  justly  tumbled  him 
down  headlong  ?  But,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  nation  will  be  no  longer 
imposed  on  by  such  stale  pretences  as  these,  and  that  a  well  chosen 
parliament  will  not  fail  to  pass  their  sererest  censures  upon  those  who 
would  thus  jest  us  out  of  all  that  is  dear  and  Taluable  amongst  us : 
That  they  will  no  longer  resemble  a  flock  of  sheep  (as  Cato  said  of 
the  Romans  in  his  time)  that  follow  the  belUwether,  and  are  con- 
tented, when  all  together,  to  be  led  by  the  noses  of  such  whose  coun* 
sels  not  a  man  of  them  would  make  use  of  in  a  private  cause  of  his 
own  :  That  they  will  at  last  Tindiciute  the  honour  of  England,  and 
imitate  their  wise  ancestors,  in  hunting  down  these  beasts  of  prey, 
these  noxitfus  Termin  to  the  commonwealth,  rather  than  suffer  diem. 
aelres  to  be  led  in  collars  and  couples  by  one  mighty  Nimrod,  who, 
upon  the  turning  up  his  nose,  shall  expect  a  full  cry  of  sequacious 
animals,  who  must  either  join  yoices,  or  be  turned  out  of  the  pack. 

10.  Notwithstanding  what  I  haie  said,  I  would  not  have  any  of 
them  either  really  imagine  themselves,  or  falsly  suggest  to  others, 
that  I  envy  them  their  places  and  preferments,  which  I  am  so  far  from 
doing,  that  I  wish  they  rather  had  them,  for  the  term  of  their  lires. 
I  desire  only  they  may  be  subject  to  the  laws,  and  to  some  power  on 
earth,  that  may  call  them  to  account  for  their  misbehayiours,  that  they 
may  not  be  their  own  judges,  that  our  sovereign  remedy  may  not 
prove  our  chief  disease,  and  that  the  kid  may  be  seethed  in  something 
else  than  its  mother's  milk.     Nor  would  I,  by  any  means,  deny  them 
their  seats  in  parliament,  provided  they  are  in  a  condition  to  speak 
and  act  freely,  and  discharged  from  those  temptations,  which  I  find 
they  have  not  constancy  enough  to  withstand ;    for,  after  all,  I  still 
believe  many  of  them  so  honest,  that  nothing  but  money,  or  prefer* 
ments,  will  corrupt  them.     But  if  nothing  will  satisfy  tiiem,  but  the 
downright  subversion  of  our  constitution ;  if  they  will  be  content  with 
nothing  but  the  utter  abolishing  of  all  laws,  and  the  rooting  up  of 
those  fences,  and  securities,  provided  by  our  ancestors  for  the  pre* 
aervation  of  all  things  that  are  sacred  and  esteemed  amongst  man. 
kind ;   it  is  high  time  for  the  electors  to  look  about  them,  and  dis. 
appoint  their  unreasonable  and  exorbitant  hopes,  and  to  spew  them 
out  as  detestable  members  of  the  commonwealth  ;  not  only  as  unfit 
to  be  trusted  with  their  liberties,  but  as  unworthy  to  breathe  in  the 
air  of  a  free  government. 

1 1.  If  any  should  say,  that  the  alterations  in  elections  will  stand 
ns  in  no  stead,  since,  whoever  are  chosen,  will  still  be  bought  off  and 
bribed  by  court  preferments ;  I  answer,  it  will  require  a  considenu 
ble  time  to  new  model  and  debauch  a  House  of  Commons,  nor  can 
it  be  done  but  by  displacing  all  thosci  who  are  already  possessed^  to 
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trtake  room  for  these  new  cdmers,  wKich  trill  mak^  the  trade  mud 
mystery  of  bribery  more  plain,  and  consequently  more  abhorred. 
And,  since  no  parliament  can  now  sit  aboTe  three  years,  the  court 
will  meet  with  fresh  difficulties  to  interrupt  them,  which  may  possL 
tily  at  last  make  them  weary  of  diese  practices.  It  is  true  indeed,  this 
consideration  ought  to  make  us  more  circumspect,  in  our  choice  of 
members,  for  though  we  should  chuse  but  an  inconsiderable  number 
of  pensioners,  yet  will  they  soon  be  able  to  work  over  a  majority  to 
their  side ;  so  true  is  the  saying,  *  A  litttle  learen  leavens  the  whole 
lump.*  Whoever  therefore  out  of  any  particular  friend8hip,or  olhei 
motives  of  fear  or  private  interest,  should  vote  for  any  one  person, 
so  qualified ;  let  him  consider,  that,  as  much  as  In  him  lies,  he  makes 
a  compliment  of  all  the  liberties  of  England  to  the  unsatiabie  atarice 
and  ambition  of  statesmen  and  court  ministers.  Since,  therefore,  we 
have  so  narrowly  escaped  our  destruction,  and  one  session  more  of 
the  last  parliament  would  infallibly  have  ruined  our  constitution, 
we  cannot  surely  be  so  grosly  overseen  as  to  neglect  the  opportunity, 
now  put  into  our  hands,  for  avoiding  the  like  hazards,  in  time  to 
come;  which  may  easily  be  done,  if  the  free-holders  and  bni^ers 
in  England  will  petition,  and  engage  their  representatives  to  consent 
to  a  bill  which  shall  be  brought  into  the  house,  to  incapacitate  all 
members  for  holding  offices  and  preferments ;  or,  if  it  should  be 
thought  too  much  to  debar  them,  altogether,  from  the  enjoyment  of 
posts  of  honour  and  advantage,  let  them  keep  them,  during  good  be. 
haviour,  and  not  otherwise ;  that  such  places  may  not  be  reserved 
in  store  for  those,  who  shall  be  from  time  to  time  elected,  and  thereby 
a  continued  course  of  corfuption  be  carried  on  successively  through 
the  whole  nation,  who  will,  in  a  few  years,  insensibly  find  themselves 
80  universally  infected  widi  this  insinuating  tice,  that  we  shall  be 
Aoroughly  ripe  for  destruction,  and  readily  expose  to  sale  the  liber, 
ties  of  England,  by  auction,  to  the  fairest  bidder.  If  it  was  deser. 
Vfedly  thought  one  of  our  most  dangerous  grtetances,  that  the  judges, 
who  only  declare  the  law,  should  hold  their  places,  adbeneplacUum  ; 
what  condition  must  we  be  in,  when  our  law.makers  themselves  are 
subjected  to  the  same  temptations  ?  Or  what  advantage  have  we  got 
by  having  our  judges  commissions  for  life,  when  our  very  legislature 
Itself  is  prostituted  to  bribery  and  sordid  gain  i  The  fortune  of  En. 
gland  is  now  brought  to  the  nicest  point,  and  there  are  critical  sea. 
sons,  which,  if  neglected,  Will  never  again  be  offered ;  and,  should 
we  now  fall  in  our  duty  to  our  country,  we  shall  assuredly  fall  un. 
pitied  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  But  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  can, 
by  Our  fore-sight  and  diligence,  prevent,  for  the  future,  the  bribing 
and  corruption  of  parliaments,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  security, 
what  happiness,  and  what  immortal  reputation  will  be  the  never, 
ceasing  concomitants  of  such  a  settlement.  If  the  very  rump  of  a 
parliament,  even  in  the  midst  of  domestick  discontents,  and  beset  on 
all  sides  with  foreign  assaults  and  invasions,  were  able,  by  that  one 
self  denying  act,  to  maintain  the  publick  welfare  from  the 
danger  of  inward  convulsions  at  home,  and  violent  concussions 
trtm  abroad;  if  that  small  and  broken  numheri  withont  any  hvad, 
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atod  taoAer  so  many  disadfantanes,   oonld    bj    this   cn\j    meanft 
Mc«re  oar  peace,  and  so  widely  extend  the  repute  and  honour 
of  the  English  name ;  what  conntry  or  what  religion  conld  eTer  givo 
limits  to  the  unbounded  reputation  of  a  full  and  legal  parliament,  so 
nobly  qualified  ?   What  nation  could  there  be  so  powerful  as  to  resist 
our  forces,  or  so  politiek  as  to  inftitnate  our  counsels?   There  is  no. 
thing  within  the  compass  of  human  wishes,  that  we  might  not  assura 
ourselves  from  the  wisdom  and  virttie  of  such  a  disinterested  assembly, 
lieaded  and  encovraged  by  the  most  auspicious  prince  that  ever  yet 
iwayed  the  English  scepter.     A  prince  who  only  Waits  the  opportu- 
nity of  our  own  willingness  to  be  happy,  and  is  fixed  with  a  longing 
eagerness  to  see  the  nation  deserve  the  glorious  effects  of  his  Inimitabla 
conduct,  and  inexhausted  beneficence ;  who  only  wishes  a  happy  con. 
juncture  of  a  free  and  unbyassed    parliament,  that  he  might  join 
with  them,  in  the  rescue  of  himself  and  us,  from  the  oppression  of 
those  devouring  harpieS,    who  would  tear  off  the  yet  green  and 
flourishing  lawrels  from  his  majestick  brows,  and  ungratefully  cast  a 
tarnish  upon  the  lustre  of  his  bright  and  shining  atchievements :  That 
lie  might  dissipate  those  inauspicious  vapours,   which  have  hindered 
him  from  breaking  out  in  the  height  of  his  meridian  glories,  and 
intercepted  his  benign  and  noble  influence  upon  his  inferior  and  de« 
pendent  orbs:  That  he  might  deliver  up  to  justice  those  traiterous 
and  insinnating  parasites,  who  endeavour  to  inspire  into  his  sacred 
breast  an  unworthy  jealoosy  of  his  people,  as  if  he  wanted  the  as. 
•iatance  of  a  standing  army  to  secure  and  establish  to  himself  that 
throne,  which  he  has  already  so  firmly  erected  in  the  hearts  and  a£. 
fections  of  his  subjects:   And  lastly,  that  he  might  wholly  discharge 
himself  of  those  wretched  and  perfidious  statesmen,  who  endeavour 
to  Ax  the  brand  of  their  own  acquired  infamy  upon  their  master,  that 
tiiey  might  make  him  as  hateful  to  one  party,  for  their  vices,  as  he  is 
already  to  another,  for  his  own  virtues,  and  deprive  him  of  the 
glorious  title,  of  the  world's  greatest  benefactor,   which  he  hat 
•o  jnstly  purchased  to  himself,  by  bis  immmortal  performances* 
19.  I  shall  conclude  with  one  word,  in  answer  to  such  who  maf 
IMiastbly  think  I  have  reflected  too  much  upon  the  supineness  and 
base  neglect  of  the  people  of  England;  as  if  it  were  possible  they 
could  be  such  tnoiistrous  and  unnatural  self-murderers,  as  to  give 
sway  with  their  own  breath,  and  free  consent,  all  their  rights  to 
their  estates  and  lives.     I  confess  I  should  be  glad  to  find  my  labour 
lost  upon  this  account :   But  I  desire  such  to  consider,  that  there  ara 
many  honest  and  well-meaning  Englishmen,  who  do  not  distinguish 
between  our  present  government,  and  onr  present  way  of  govern. 
log ;  whose  distance  from  the  parliament,  multiplicity  of  business,  or 
dtiier  circumstances  in  the  world,  render  them  less  able  to  penetrata 
the  designs  tiiat  are  now  carrjring  on,  for  the  total  subversion  of  our 
most  excellent  constitution.     And  it  is  plain  on  the  other  hand,  that 
ftut  great  and  unwearied  diligence  of  the  present  conspirators^af^nst 
our  government,  in  order  to  support  their  future  elections,  does  in. 
fer  their  thoughts,  that  the  majority  of  the  electors  are  capable 
of  being  imposed  upoD^  to  this  gross  and  meiatnpted  manner.  Since, 
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tfaerefbre,  those,  who  are  making  U9  slaves,  thmk  it  no  great  dif. 
iiculty  to  effect  their  purposes,  I  see  no  reason,  why  I  ought  to  be  so 
tender  as  to  forbear  expressing  my  fears  and  apprehennons  of  their 

success. 


NEW  LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  KINGDOM; 

Wherein  those  that  admire  the  late  Governments*^  may  have  a  true 
prospect  of  Liberty  and  Slavery j  and  take  their  choice, 

[From  a  half  sheet.  Folio,  printed  at  London,  for  J.  C.  near 

Fleet-Bridge,  1690.] 
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N  the  twelfth  year  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  being  the  first  of 
his  restoration,  there  was  granted  to  him  a  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  other  sums  of  money,  payable  upon  merchandise 
imported  and  exported,  in  consideration  of  the  great  trust  and  con. 
fidence  which  the  parliament  reposed  in  his  majesty,  ^  in  and  for  the 
guarding  the  seas,'  against  all  persons  that  should  attempt  the  dis. 
tnrbance  of  his  subjects  in  the  intercourse  of  trade,  or  by  invasion 
of  the  kingdom. 

The  same  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  the  speedy  proTision  «f 
money,  for  disbanding  and  paying  off  the  forces  of  the  kingdom,  by 
land  and  sea,  by  a  contribution  of  all  persons,  according  to  their 
seTeral  ranks  and  degrees. 

The  same  year  likewise,  by  two  acts  more,  were  giten  to  the 
king,  by  the  one,  seTon-score-thousand  pounds,  for  the  compleal 
disbanding  of  the  whole  army,  and  paying  off  some  part  of  the  navy, 
by  a  two  months  assessment  of  se?enty.thousand  pounds  a  month : 
By  the  other,  seventy.thousand  pounds,  as  a  present  supply  io  his 
majesty. 

After  which,  followed  the  act  for  settling  certun  impositions  upon 
beer,  ale,  and  other  liquors,  for  the  increase  of  his  majesty's  rerenue^ 
during  his  life. 

The  same  year  also,  the  postjoffiee  was  erected  by  the  parliament, 
witli  a  considerable  rerenne  accruing  to  the  king.  This  parliament, 
after  these  great  gifts,  being  dissolved,  the  next  year,  being  the 
thirteenth  of  the  king's  reign,  sat  a  new  parliament,  which,  in  the 
Urst  place,  passed  an  act  for  the  ^free  and  voluntary  present;'  and 
then  passed  an  act  for  granting  to  the  king  twelveJiundred  and 
threescore-thousand  pounds  to  be  assessed  and  levied  by  an  as. 
fessment  of  threescore  and  ten^thousand  pounds  a  month|  for 
eighteen  mondis. 

•  or  Kinf  ChMlct  tlM  Second  Mid  King  Jantt  Uie  Stcoad. 
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In  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  king,  the  additional  rerenne  of 
hearth-money  was  settled  upon  his  majesty,  his  heirs  and  successors. 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  king,  were  granted  four  intire  subsidies 
from  the  temporality,  and  four  from  the  clergy. 

In  the  sixteenth  year  of  the  king,  a  royal  aid  was  granted  by  tlio 
tame  parliament,  of  twenty.four.thousand  four.hundred  three^score 
and  seventeen-thousand  and  five-hundred  pounds,  to  be  raised,  levied^ 
and  paid,  in  three  years  space,  for  the  king's  extraordinary  occasions* 
As  an  addition  to  which,  in  his  serenteenth  year,  twelre-hundred 
and  fifty.thousand  pounds  were  granted  for  his  majesty's  farther 
supply,  by  the  parliament  at  Oxon. 

In  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  king,  more  money  was  raised  by  a 
poll-bill,  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Dutch  war. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  came  forth  another  act,  for  raising  three* 
hundred  and  ten-thousand  pounds,  by  an  imposition  on  wines  and 
other  liquors. 

After  which  followed,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  an  Imposition 
upon  all  wines  and  tinegar,  for  eight  years,  which  was  attended  by 
the  imposition  upon  brandy :  together  with  another  act,  for  ad* 
irmncing  the  sale  of  fee.farm.rents,  and  other  rents ;  both  talued  at 
onewBiillion  thirteen-hnndred  and  three-score  thousand  pounds. 

In  the  twenty-second  and  twenty^third  years  of  the  reign  of  Ring 
Charles  the  Second,  was  granted  another  subsidy  for  supply  of  his 
occasions;  twehe pence  iif  the  pound  upon  all  lands,  and  money  ^t 
Interest;  fifteen  shillings  In  the  linndred  for  all  money  owing  to  th4 
flankers,  and  six  shillings  in  the  hundred  upon  personal  estates. 

After  which,  there  followed  an  act  for  additional  excise  upon  beer, 
ide,  and  other  liquors;  to  which  succeeded  the  law-bill:  which 
three,  being  summalup  together,  were  estimated  at  no  less  than  twtf 
millions  and  a  half. 

After  this,  at  the  adjoamment  of  the  parliament,  upon  the  sixteenth 
of  April,  1677,  being  the  twentieth  of  the  king,  passed  an  act,  for 
raisiiig  the  sum  of  five-hundred  etghty-four^thousand  nine-hundred 
sefenty-eight  pounds,  two  shillings,  and  two-pence  halfpenny,  for 
the  speedy  building  thirty  ships  of  war.  Together  with  an  ad. 
ditional  excise  upon  beer,  ale,  and- other  liquors,  for  three  years. 

Upon  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1678,  being  the  tiiirtieth  of  the  king, 
passed  an  act,  for  granting  a  supply  to  his  majesty,  of  six-hundred 
and  nineteen^^thousand  three^hnndred  eighty-eight  pounds,  eleven 
shilliags,  and  nine  pence,  for  disbanding  the  army,  and  other  uses 
therein  mentioned. 

With  another  act,  for  granting  an  additional  duty  upon  wines  fof 
three  years. 

To  all  which  may  be  added  (fbr  It  cannot  be  forgotten  in  haste)r 
-die  shutting  up  of  iike  exdiequer. 

This,  if  it  be  not  a  perfect  arithmetical  account  to  some  thousands 
of  pounds,  perhaps,  yet  it  comes  pretty  near  the  matter,  to  shew,  asifi 
a  mirror,  the  prodigious  sums  it  cost  the  kingdom,  in  a  few  years,  to 
maintain  the  ranity  and  profuseness  of  the  court  at  that  time,  and  to 
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support  a  design  catried  on  all  along,  to  snbrert  tbe  religiott,  law^^ 
liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole  nation. 

.  It  is  generally  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  men,  that  there  is  nothing 
to  dear  to  them,  as  the  preservation  of  their  religion,  their  laws, 
their  liberties,  and  properties.  Life  is  contemned,  to  preserre  these 
four  inestimable  comforts  of  human  being ;  which  makes  it  a  strange 
thing  to  consider,  that  people,  who  were  so  lavish  to  undo  themselves, 
should  so  stingily  grudge  a  necessary,  though  more  than  ordinary  ex* 
pence,  to  be  for  ever  quit  of  future  danger. 

They  do  not  find  their  money  now  profusely  wasted  upon  the  ex* 
cesses  of  prodigal  luxury,  nor  upon  wars,  to  extirpate  the  Protestant 
rel^ion^  nor  upon  designs,  to  enslave  both  their  souls  and  bodies; 
but  thriftily  expended,  by  a  frugal  and  saving  prince  *,  once  their 
generous  and  fortunate  preser? er,  upon  men,  arms,  and  all  manner  of 
warlike  ammunition,  both  by  sea  and  land. 

They  find  not  now  pretences  of  wars  to  juggle  them  out  of  their 
wealth,  t6  be  as  deceitfully  expended  either  updn  pleasure,  or  to 
support  the  interest  of  the  common  foe :  But  a  real  war  at  the  door, 
maintained  by  the  capital  enemies  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and 
the  general  peace  of  Europe  :  and  withstood  with  as  much  vigour, 
as  prudent  counsel  and  wary  conduct  will  permit,  by  a  prince  no  lest 
vigilant,  no  lesb  courageous  and  formidable,  than  his  adversaries  are 
potent  and  malicious. 

To  repine  at  expence,  at  suck  a  time  as  this,  and  in  tiie  manage, 
ment  of  such  princely  and  faithful  hands,  is  to  be  like  niggardly 
misers,  that  love  the  banquet,  but  grumble  at  the  payment.  The 
choice  is  now,  whether  to  be  free  for  ever,  or  tlavet  for  ever  ?  The 
expence  is  necessary,  therefore  just ;  and,  being  necessary  and  just, 
no  true  Englishman  will  murmur  at  the  purchase  of  his  own,  and  the 
preservation  of  his  posterity,  though  it  cost  never  so  dear. 

Is  it  possible  there  should  be  men  that  should  to  soon  forget  the 
late  ravages  of  tyranny  and  popery,  upon  their  religion  and  laws?  It 
it  possible  for  fathers  to  foiget  the  murders  of  their  sons,  or  for  sons 
to  forget  the  haling  of  their  parents  to  executionf  ?  Is  it  possible  for 
them  to  forget  the  contrivances  of  sham  plots,  and  the  subornation  of 
perjured  evidence,  to  take  away  the  lives  of  the  innocent  f  l  They  thai 
so  fondly  kiss  the  late  king's  picture,  and  are  so  covetous  of  hb  re* 
turn,  forget  the  verses  made  upon  the  cruelty  of  Tiberius,  that  gave 
tiiem  sufficient  warning  of  a  prince  returning  from  exile  to  power 
Again,  by  the  examples  of  Marius,  Sylhi,  and  Mark  Anthony.    There 
Is  nothing  to  be  so  much  dreaded,  as  the  disposition  of  a  prince, 
iongc  exilio  efferaii^  u  e.  grown  wild  With  long  exilement ;  and,  ^• 
nominia  accensi,  i.  e.  enraged  at  the  ignominy  he  has  received.  They 
forget  how  infinitely  the  abdicated  king  mu6t  be  beholden  to  his 
French  patron,  the  professed  enemy  of  tilie  English  name  and  free- 
dom, if  'ever  this  kingdom  should  be  so  nnhappy  as  to  be  under  his 
clutches  again.     For,  farewel,  then,  that  noble  liberty,  which  has  s» 
long  blessed  this  fortunate  land.    And,  therefore,  the  miseries  of  the 

•  King  Witliam  the  Thini.  t  At  wai  done  in  the  west  hj  Judfe  Icftilci.  and  Cil« 

Kirk|  after  MoaaoHtb's  deftot,  la  the  reign  of  Juaei  the  Second. 
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French  goternment  should  be  enough  to  make  these  untitinking 
Jacobites  tremble  at  the  reiy  soutid  of  what  they  so  extremely  wish 
for,  the  return  of  their  idoL  The  verj  picture  of  France  is  enough 
to  kill  with  the  sight  of  it.  Where  the  people  live  in  cottages  of 
Straw,  in  a  fat  and  fertile  soil,  reduced  to  the  utmost  degree  of 
poverty ;  wherb  the  iniBerable  peasant,  after  he  has  tUkd  his  land^ 
when  he  comes  to  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  has  nothing  to  feed  hint 
but  the  rye  and  barley,  or  a  few  chesnuts ;  nothing  to  drink  but 
water  squeesed  through  the  lees  of  the  pressed  grape;  the  collectors 
of  the  taxes,  the  impost-gatherers,  and  other  ravenous  beasts  of  prey 
carry  off  the  torn,  his  wine,  his  oil,  and  other  choicer  conveniencies 
of  life ;  so  innumerable  are  the  taxes,  imposts,  rights  of  entrance, 
peages,  aids,  &c.  which,  if  a  man  should  reckon  up,  he  would  seem 
to  talk  the  language  of  a  conjurer;  and  all  theto  so  tyrannically 
exacted,  by  the  numberless  swarms  of  ruffians,  publicans,  abd  har^ 
pies,  as  render  one  of  the  most  delightful  countries  in  the  world  a 
hell  upon  earth.  Into  this  condition  was  England  tumbling,  till  reu 
deemed  by  their  most  sacred  majesties,  King  William  and  Queen 
Mary;  and  such  would  England  be,  if  these  unreasonable  Jacobites 
might  have  their  will  ^  which  God  forbid. 
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THE  DEDICATION. 

To  my  muth  honoured  Friend^  Sir  Robert  Davers,  Barofiet,  and  ta 
the  rest  of  the  Gentlemen  interested  and  concerned  in  theiVest^bidiee. 


T 


Gentlemeit, 


HE  following  treatise  was  occasioned  by  the  great  and  just  conu 
plaints  made  by  you,  of  the  additional  duty  that  was  laid  upon  your 
product,  and  fell  upon  your  labour  and  Industry,  though'  designed 
by  the  parliament  to  have  been  paid  by  the  consumptioner ;  at  that 
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time,  theimrentions  of  roost  men  were  at  work  (especially  those  thAt 
had  any  dealing  with  you,  and  a  sense  of  your  sufferings)  to  con. 
trire  a  method,  whereby  relief  might  have  given  you,  that  are  the 
best  employed  hands  for  the  inriching  and  supporting  this  nation. 

After  much  time  had  been  spent,  inendeaTOuring  the  taking  off  the 
duty,  and  it  was  found  that  no  arguments  were  prevalent,  and  almost 
all  people  despairing  of  relief,  then  Col.  Waldrond,  myself,  and 
others,  with  no  small  pains,  nor  little  charge,  contrived  (as  we 
thought)  a  method,  that  might  not  only  have  laid  the  duty  on  the 
consumptioner,  but  also  might  have  relieved  you  from  the  complaints 
of  those  that  do  charge  you  with  being  great  debtors,  and  to  have 
enabled  every  planter  to  make  the  best  advantage  of  their  plantations, 
by  supplying  tliem  with  monies,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  colo. 
nies,  by  preventing  numerous  sellers,  necessitous  and  ignorUnt  sales. 
And  that  this  might  run  through  the  most  strict  examination, 
before  it  should  have  been  allowed  of,  we  proposed,  that  his  late 
majesty,  and  privy  .council,  might  have  the  first  view  of  it,  that  they 
might  be  satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue,  and  that 
we  might  have  his  majesty's  kave  to  propose  it  to  the  assemblies  of 
every  individual  colony ;  and,  if  they  did  approve  of  it,  and  pe. 
titioned  his  majesty  for  the  incorporating  such  societies,  that  then 
we,  and  our  friends,  might  be  interested  in  it. 

But  this,  meeting  with  opposition,  occasioned  a  hearing  before  his 
majesty,  and  the  lords  of  his  privy.council ;  and,  after  they  were 
satisfied  it  did  not  lessen  his  majesty's  revenue j  our  great  debate, 
with  the  opposers,  was  about  his  majesty's  giving  leave  for  the 
tending  of  it  to  the  colonies  for  them  to  try  and  examine  it.  His  ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  declare,  that  he  could  not  understand  any  reason 
could  be  given  why  they  might  not  have  a  sight  of  it,  for  he  thought 
Barbadoes  best  knew  what  Barbadoes  wanted.  I  believe  none  will 
deny,  but  that  it  met  with  a  general  approbation  of  all  the  lords  of 
the  council,  except  my  Liord  Chancellor,  of  whom  I  was  informed 
by  a  friend  (but  at  that  time  an  opposer  of  this  design)  that  he  vras 
our  enemy,  and  accordingly  we  found  him. 

Soon  after  this  hearing,  the  government  began  to  be  uneasy,  and 
holding  it  not  proper  for  a  matter  of  this  nature,  to  be  further  pro. 
ceeded  on,  under  an  unsettled  government,  I  rather  chose  to  be 
silent,  and  bear  such  reflexions  as  were  made  by  those  that  were 
totally  Ignorant  of  the  method  of  our  undertaking,  though  pre* 
judicial  to  my  particular  interest,  than  to  expose  it  to  Tiew,  before 
I  saw  the  government  In  a  temper  to  consider  of  trade,  and  the  great 
benefit  you  are  to  this  nation. 

Therefore,  I  hate  now  exposed  it  for  your  view,  that  you  may 
be  judges  whether  it  might  have  been,  or  may  be  serviceable  to  youy 
and  whether  our  request  of  sending  it  to  you  was  unreasonable. 

You  vrill  find,  by  this  treatise  (as  I  humbly  conceive)  that  our  de., 
sign  would,  at  least,  have  raised  the  value  of  your  goods  to  the  price 
it  bore  before  the  additional  duty  was  laid ;  and  it  was  allowed  at 
that  hearing,  by  the  opposers,  that  it  would  raise,  at  least,  twenty 
percent.    Our  method  vraS|  to  have  had  tU  your  goods,  that  came 
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to  England,  bronght  to  one  body  of  men,  which  we  called  a  common 
factory,  and  they  constantly  to  be  chosen  by  you  in  your  assem. 
biles,  and  they  to  hare  been  accountable  to  erery  consigner  for  the 
net  proceed  of  erery  parcel  of  goods  sold,  for  which  your  chai^ 
was  not  to  exceed  what  you  now  pay.  The  other  part  of  our  design 
was  to  erect  a  company,  separate  from  the  common  factory,  which 
should  hare  sufficient  funds  in  each  colony,  to  lend  what  monies  yon 
had  occasion  of,  you  giving  security  on  lands  or  goods ;  and,  if  tiiey 
did  not  lend  it,  on  demand,  they  were  to  forfeit  to  the  borrower 
considerable  for  erery  hundred  pound  demanded,  the  lands  or  goodr 
being  valued  by  sworn  appraisers.  What  was  lent,  was  to  be  con- 
tinued during  your  pleasure,  you  paying  your  interest,  when  due, 
and  you  had  power  to  pay  it  in,  when  you  pleased,  and  they  obliged 
to  lend  too,  at  least,  one  half  value  of  land,  or  goods,  and  you  not 
to  have  been  confined  to  have  borrowed  it  of  them,  but  where  else 
you  pleased ;  so  that  this  company  might  have  been  serviceable,  but 
could  not  have  been  hurtful,  for  they  were  bound  to  obey,  and  had 
no  power  to  command. 

To  make  it  next  to  impossibility,  that  the  government  should  ever 
be  imposed  on,  to  permit  any  laws  or  designs  of  any  persons  what, 
soever,  let  their  pretences  be  ever  so  specious,  to  take  effect,  until 
the  colonies,  by  their  assembly,  were  consulted  with :  I  have,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  given  a  true  and  just  account  of  what  im. 
t>ort  you  are  to  this  nation,  by  increasing  of  navigation,  consuming 
the  woollen-manufactory,  of  all  sorts  of  apparel,  houshold  goods,  &c. 
that  are  made  in  England ;  and  that  which  was  formerly  foreign  com- 
modities, and  cost  us  considerable  yearly,  by  your  industry,  is  be^. 
come  native,  the  nation  freed  from  that  charge,  and  the  consump. 
tioner  saves,  at  least,  one  half  of  his  expence,  for  the  like  quantity  ; 
besides  the  great  advantage  this  nation  receives  by  your  goods  ex, 
ported,  being  over  and  above  our  consumption  ;  and,  lastly,  all  the 
riches  you  get  in  the  Indies,  by  your  great  care,  labour,  and  industry, 
is  brought  to  England,  and  here  it  centers. 

If  you  will  be  pleased  to  rectify  my  errors,  that  I  through  igno. 
ranee  may  have  committed,  that  our  legislators  may  be  more  fully 
satisfied,  that  you  are,  and  ever  mast  be  Englishmen,  and  that  you  are 
much  more  beneficially  employed  there,  for  the  benefit  of  this  nation, 
tiian  any  the  like  number  in  England;  that  every  hardship  that  if 
put  upon  yoq,  that  makes  your  goods  dearer  in  foreign  markets,  or 
lessens  the  consumption  in  England,  is  a  lessening  to  the  trade  of 
England,  and,  consequently,  prejudicial  to  every  subject  in  Eng^ 
land :  and,  if  this  small  treatise  meets  with  your  kind  acceptance,  I 
shall  think  myself  rery  happy,  and  shall  always  be  ready  to  demon, 
ftrate,  that  I  am  your  well  wisher,  and.  Gentlemen, 
Tour  most  humble  and  faithful  Servant, 

Dalbt  Thomas, 
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CHAP.  I. 

There  is  nothing  more  frequent  amongst  tibe  generality  of  mankind 
than  19  the  drawing  wrong  conclusions  from  right  premisses,  where* 
hy  the  most  concise  and  truest  maxims  and  sayings,  that  wise  men 
tipoh  solid  thinking  have  contriyed  to  guide  us,  like  landmarks,  in 
the  search  of  truth,  are  perverted  by  v^rong  applications,  to  drowii 
our  understandings  in  the  gulph  of  error. 

Thus,  because  truth  itself  is  not  truer,  than  that  people  are  the 
wealth  of  a  nation,  those  who  have  not  time,  experience,  and  skill, 
to  examine  the  fund  of  that  undeniable  verity,  though,  in  odier  things, 
men  of  excellent  understandings,  are  apt  to  infer,  diat  all,  wl^o  set 
foot  out  of  the  kingdom,  are  in  some  degree  a  diminution  of  its  wealth, 
and  thence  take  for  granted,  that  the  American  colonies  occasion  the 
decay  both  of  the  people  and  riches  of  the  nation ;  when,  upon  a 
thorough  examination,  nothing  can  appear  more  erroneous,  as  I 
doubt  not  to  make  plain  to  every  man,  though  my  principal  design 
is  to  convince  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  kingdom,  who,  being  the 
contrivers  of  our  statutes  and  most  concerned  for  the  preservation  of 
its  grandeur,  ought  rightly  to  be  informed,  for  fear  our  laws  in  time 
take  a  contrary  byass  to  our  trade  and  navigation,  which  are  unde^ 
niably  our  glory  and  strength,  as  well  as  the  fountain  of  our  riches.    . 

To  make  this  point  clear,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  and  examioft 
four  things. 

1.  What  is  real  wealth  ; 

9.  What  is  imaginary  wealth ; 

3.  How  these  are  acquired : 

4.  How  they  may  be  lost. 

To  distinguish  rightly  in  these  poiiits,  we  must  consider  money,  a^ 
the  least  part  of  the  wealth  of  any  nation,  and  think  of  it  only  as  a 
scale  to  weigh  one  thing  against  another,  ^r  as  counters  to  reckon 
riches  by,  or  as  a  pawn  of  intrinsick  value,  to  deposit  in  li^u  of  any 
necessary  whatsoever. 

True,  solid,  and  real  wealth,  therefore,  in  respect  ta  th^  pation,  is 
the  land,  and  what  is  upon,  or  under  its  surface,  as  useful  buildings, 
trees,  quarries,  mines,  &c. 

Thus  by  a  good  computation,  made  by  Sir  William  Petty,  which 
we  will  take  for  granted  till  there  appears  a  better,  we  may  reckon, 
the  present  rent  of  land  i^nd  houses  to  be  ten  millions  of  pounds,  per 
annum,  which  at  twenty  years  purchtute  amounts  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  pounds. 

The  people  of  thi9  nation  consume  annually,  in  necessary  meat^ 
drink,  and  cipaths,  computed  from  their  numbers,  manner  of  living^ 
^nd  usual  price  current  of  things,  about  fifty  millions  of  pounds,  an^ 
nually,  which  is  about  six  pounds  ten  shillings  a  head. 

The  imaginary  wealth  therefore  of  the  nation,  which  consists  ia 
labour,  trade,  and  negotiation,  is  four  times  as  much  as  the  real,  and, 
preserved  in  its  natural  channels,  is  to  be  reduced  to  the  same  vala« 
IP  purcliase  as  }and^  whereby  we  may  allpw ^  th^it  th^  intrinsick  wartl^ 
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•f  ihe  people  and  kingdom^  as  they  now  stand  together,  is  a  thoiu 
sand  millions  of  poands. 

The  money  in  species  of  the  nation,  though  the  scale  by  which  tha 
whole  is  Talined  and  weighed,  amounts  not  to  six  millions. 

Now  such  as  do  account  the  lands  and  buildings  of  the  nation  mora 
valuable,  because  real,  than  the  negotiation,  b^use  accidental  and 
imaginary,  will  find  themselTes  mistaken ;  since  lands  and  houses, 
without  people,  are  of  no  value  at  all,  and  to  a  naked  and  unindus. 
trious  nation  very  little  more,  so  that  labour,  invention,  trade,  and 
n^otiation  are  the  only  causes  of,  as  well  as  supports  to  that  we  call 
riches. 

This  is  so  self-evident  that  it  will  be  superfluous  to  illustrate  it  by 
many  examples  or  comparisons  between  civil  and  barbarous 
countries. 

Therefore  we  must  consider,  that  wlien  it  is  said,  people  are  tho 
wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  only  meant,  laborious  and  industrious  people| 
and  not  such  as  are  wholly  unemployed,  as  gentry,  clergy,  lawyers, 
aervingmen,  and  beggars,  &c.  Or  which  is  wprse,  employed  only  in 
disturbing  the  industrious  and  laborious,  as  pettifoggers,  informers, 
catchpoles,  and  thieves ;  and,  though  the  first  sorts  may  be  necessary, 
as  harmless  spurs  to  consumption,  learning,  or  virtue,  or  as  objects 
of  the  good  will,  mutual  love,  pity  and  compassion  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  increasers  of  the  numbers  by  children,  yet  the  fewer  such 
the  better;  whereas  the  last  should  by  all  imaginary  ways  be  dis. 
couraged,  tamed,  or  destroyed,  as  the  worst  of  vermin  in  a  welLgo* 
vemed  commonwealth. 

We  must  likewise  consider,  that  the  value  of  every  thing  useful  to 
the  necessities,  luxuries,  or  vanities  of  this  life,  is  measured  by  the 
industry  and  labour  eitlier  of  body  or  mind,  which  is  necessary  to 
their  acquirement,  whereby  things  of  little  or  no  price  in  one  conn. 
try,  by  the  time  spent,  labour  and  hazard  of  those  which  carry  them* 
to  another,  become  dear. 

From  all  which  it  is  plain,  that  only  industrious  and  laborioufl 
people  are  the  riches  of  any  nation ;  and  it  will  as  naturally  follow, 
these  laborious  or  industrious,  who  employ  their  talents  to  most  ad. 
vantage,  are  of  most  value  to  such  nation. 

And  though  a  man,  whose  skill  amounts  to  no  more  than  to  earn 
three  pence  a  day  by  his  continual  labour,  can  no  ways  add  to  the 
wealth  of  a  kingdom  like  ours,  because  it  will  not  supply  his  necessary 
consumption,  yet  such  a  man  is  a  less  burthen  to  it,  than  one  totally 
idle,  and  may  increase  the  number  by  children. 

So  again,  one  that  constantly  by  his  labour  can  earn  six  pence  a 
day  only,  and  consumes  just  so  much,  as  he  is  not  advantageous  to 
the  nation's  wealth,  so  he  is  no  burthen  neither,  and  occasions  Its 
increase. 

But  that  man,  who,  by  Industry  and  labour,  not  only  midntaina 

himself  and  family,  but  makes  himself  riah,  is,  to  the  proportion  of 

his  wealth,  just  so  much  addition  to  the  intrinsick  value  of  the  king. 

dpm, 

1  have  the  more  enlarged  upon  this  hwd,  that  I  might  lead  the 
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mind  of  the  reader,  by  a  natural  chain  of  conseqneooes,  rightly  to 
understand  the  true  original  and  ererlasting  support  of  wealth,  which 
is.  nothing  else  but  labour. 

As  for  such  persons  who  by  the  faculties  of  the  mind  only  acquire 
riches  to  themseltes,  as  soldiers,  lawyers,  dirines,  bankers,  retail. 
eps,  yictuallers,  &c.  they,  though  necessary  callings,  are  no  in. 
creasers  of  the  nation's  wealth,  nor  is  the  kingdom  more  rich  by  the 
fluctuating  and  circulation  of  money  among  such,  than  one  of  them 
would  be  by  putting  his  money  out  of  one  chest  into  another,  or 
shifting  it  from  one  pocket  to  another. 

But  where  soldiery  becomes  the  trade  of  a  people,  as  among  the 
Switzers  and  Scots  it  is,  who  serre  abroad  for  money,  and  bnng  it 
home  to  purchase  lands  there,  it  is  of  ^ual  benefit  to  any  other  la. 
bour,  by  increasing  the  rates  and  value  of  the  real  wealth  of  those 
countries,  which,  as  amongst  all  other  civil  nations,  is  land,  and 
bouses. 

I  doubt  not  but  the  reader  by  this  time  will  perceive,  that  in  what 
way  soever  a  man  employs  his  labour  and  industry,  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  so  that  at  last  he  increases  the  value  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  nation,  he  is,  in  the  proportion  of  such  increase,  a  benefit  there, 
unto. 

And,  on  the  contrary,  he  that  labours  not  at  all,  or  so  much  as 
not  to  increase  the  intrinsick  value  of  his  country,  is  just  good  for 
nothing. 

«  To  leave  this  truth  plain  beyond  dispute,  I  beg  the  doubter  bat  to 
consider,  that  if  all  the  laborious  people  of  the  kingdom  left  working, 
and  were  to  live  upon  the  natural  produce  of  it,  to  be  distributed  to 
them  in  equal  proportions  by  way  of  charity,  as  parish.poor  and  beg. 
gars  are  now  supported,  how  long  it  would  be  before  the  nation  be. 
cauie  necessitous,  naked,  and  starving,  and  consequently  the  land  and 
bouses  wortli  nothing. 

A  short  reflexion  would  make  him  sensible  that  a  very  few  years 
of  idleness  would  com  pleat  the  matter ;  whence  he  can  no  longer 
doubt,  but  that  labour  and  industry,  rightly  applied,  is  the  sole  cause 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation ;  that  money  is  only  the  scales  or  touchstone 
to  weigh  or  value  things  by ;  and  that  land  itself  would  yield  no  rent, 
but  as  labour  employed  for  the  support  of  luxuries,  as  well  as  neoes. 
sities,  did  find  a  due  encouragement  and  increase. 

In  short  it  is  plain  hereby, 

1.  That  real  wealth  is  land  and  houses ; 

2.  That  imaginary  wealth  is  the  laborious  people. 

:  3,  That  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  both  increase  only,  as  in. 
dustry  is  rightly  applied  by  great  numbers  of  laborious  people ;  and 
not  by  increase  of  people  only, 

4.  And  the  increase  of  people,  wilfully  or  accidentally  idle,  is  so 
far  from  being  national  riches,  that  it  is  the  surest  and  speediest  way 
tp  inevitable  poverty,  famine,  and  nakedness,  and  must  decay  the 
value  as  well  of  the  real,  as  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  proper, 
tionably  to  the  decay  of  industry. 

.  Thus  citU  war^,  disorders,  and  changes  in  the  government  of  na« 


t 
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tions,  bj  the  many  which  become  soldiers,  and  others  that  cease  la- 
bouring in  their  trades  and  industry,  for  want  of  security,  insensibly 
imporerish  countries,  much  more  than  those  slain  in  such  changes  do; 
by  reason  that  those  that  die,  as  they  add  nothing,  do  consume  no. 
thing  in  the  commonwealth ;  whereas  the  idle  liYing  add  nothing,  and 
consume  much  to  its  destruction. 

I  shall  say  no  more  therefore  on  this  subject,  but  hasten  to  the 
consideration  of  which  hands  are  best  employed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  wealth  of  this  kingdom,  as  our  trade  and  negotiation  now  stand. 

Firgiy  then,  the  premisses  considered,  we  may  lay  down  as  an  un. 
deniable  verity,  that  those  men  who  add  most  by  their  labour  to  the 
increase  of  the  intrinsick  wealth  of  the  nation,  either  real  or  imagin- 
Bary,  and  consume  lea^t,  are  best  employed. 

Again,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  consume  most,  and  add  least, 
are  worst  employed. 

Now  it  will  be  impossible,  in  the  short  method  I  design,  to  enu* 
merate  and  clearly  distinguish  between  every  sort  of  employment ; 
wherefore  I  shall  content  myself  only  to  hint  at  some  few  ways 
wherein  men  seem  to  do  little,  and  yet  are  well  employed,  and  others 
wherein  they  are  veiy  busy  and  laborious  to  little  or  no  purpose. 

To  begin  then  as  nature  did  in  the  cultivators  of  land  and  con. 
ductors  of  cattle. 

The  husbandmen's  life  not  only  seems  but  is  extremely  careful,  la. 
borious,  and  painful :  The  grasier's  and  shepherd's  on  the  contrary, 
both  seems  and  is  a  very  careless,  quiet,  and  easy  way  of  spending 
time. 

Yet,  though  the  first  sort  are  usually  paid  most  wages,  and  con. 
sequently  can  afford  and  do  consume  most  upon  themselves,  the  last 
notwithstanding  are  of  much  more  value  to  the  commonwealth. 

For  two.hundred  sheep,  or  twenty  cows,  require  but  forty  acres, 
of  good  land,  and  one  man's  easy  care  for  a  year's  pasture,  the  profit 
of  which  by  the  increase  of  lambs,  calves,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 
and  the  meliorating  the  wool  by  manufacture,  is  of  four  times  at  least 
more  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  than  the  same  number  of  acres 
employed  in  tillage,  which  requires  the  constant  drudgery  of  two 
men  and  four  horses  at  least ;  besides,  that  the  greatest  part  of  what 
is  produced  by  tillage  is  consumed  in  the  nation ;  whereas  manufa^. 
tured  wool  from  sheep,  tallow,  leather,  shoes,  butter,  cheese,  salt, 
beef,  and  many  other  things,  arising  from  pasture,  are  staple  commo. 
dities  for  transportation,  which  fetch  us  back  silver,  gold,  and  foreign 
goods,  useful  to  the  ornament  and  pleasure,  if  not  necessities  of  life : 
I  most  affirm,  the  commodity  which  is  transported  is  the  only  true 
increase  of  national  strength  and  wealth  ;  and  that  sort  of  reformers 
who  would  have  nothing  made,  used,  or  consumed,  but  what  nature 
absolutely  requires,  are  but  short-sighted  and  narrow  thinkers,  as 
well  in  politicks  as  religion :  And  though  they  may  adorn  their 
opinions  and  argument,  with  the  names  of  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  other 
soure  reasoners,  yet  all  their  discourses  tend  to  no  more  but  to  re. 
dnce  mankind  back  to  be  sheep.skin.weaver8,  acorh.eaters,  and 
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water^rinkers ;  agaio^  the  bountifal  God  of  nature  sapplying  eTerj 
country  of  the  world,  with  what  is  fully  sufficient  to  sustain  life. 

Therefore  to  say,  as  many  are  apt  to  do,  that  England  can  live  of 
itself,  without  the  assistance  of  any  foreign  nation,  is  to  gire  it  not 
the  least  commendation  beyond  any  other  country ;  but  to  say,  and 
that  truly,  that  England,  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants  employed 
in  shipping,  plantations,  mines,  manufactures  pastures,  and  tillage^ 
doth  not  only  abound  in  all  sorts  of  commodities,  as,  natiYe  meat, 
drink,  cloaths,  houses  and  coaches,  fit  for  the  necessities,  ease,  and 
ornaments  of  life,  but  can  outvy  most  nations  of  the  world,  for  the 
Tast  plenty  in  varieties  of  wines,  spices,  drugs,  fruits,  silks,  pictures, 
musick,  silver,  gold,  precious  stones,  and  all  other  the  supports  of 
grandure  and  delight^  that  is  to  speak  it|  a  truly  civilised  and  glorioua 
nation  indeed. 

And  though  some  men  through  false  and  envious  opticks  look 
upon  these  things  as  baits  to  vice,  and  occasions  of  effeminacy  ( 
if  they  would  but  impartially  examine  the  truth  of  matters,  thej 
would  discern  them  to  be  the  true  spurs  io  virtue,  valour,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  just  rewards  of  industry. 
For, 

It  is  certain,  upon  a  right  scrutiny,  a  man  shall  find  more  pro. 
faneness,  dishonesty,  drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  practised  in  nastj 
rags,  bare  walls,  and  ale-houses,  than  in  rich  habits,  palaces,  or  tL. 
verns;  and  as  plenty,  splendor,  and  grandure  can  have  no  other 
fountain  but  wisdom,  industry,  and  good  conduct;  so  shabbiness, 
indigence,  and  contempt  rarely  spring  from  any  thing  but  folly, 
idleness,  and  vice.  And  where  it  happens  otherwise  by  unexpected 
frauds,  shipwrecks,  fires,  inundations,  or  maims,  the  shame  of  suffer- 
ing  it  becomes  the  nation's  reproach,  since  the  rarity  of  these  accl. 
dents  would  make  the  burden  which  crushes  a  particular  scarce  felt, 
when  laid  bya  right  method  on  the  commonweidth,  as  I  shall  endea* 
Tour  to  make  appear  hereafter. 

But,  before  I  return  again  to  the  consideration,  which  part  of  the 
people  are  best  employed  for  the  publick  good,  I  must,  from  what  is 
premised,  conclude,  that,  as  all,  who  are  not  mischievously  employed 
or  totally  idle,  are  of  some  benefit  to  the  commonwealth,  and  should 
fipd  due  encouragement,  so  those  ought  to  be  most  protected  and 
least  discouraged,  by  the  laws,  who  are  most  usefully  busy,  for  tlie 
increasing  the  value  of  the  real  and  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation: 
Thus,  as  I  said  before,  the  shepherd  and  grazier  is  to  be  preferred 
before  the  plough.man  and  thrasher. 

So  the  miner  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  shepherd  and  grazier,  beoanse 
all  he  produces,  for  transportation,  is  clear  gains  to  the  publick, 
whereas  but  part  of  the  others  doth .  so.  The  mariner  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  miner,  and  the  like  to  such  who  contribute  most  to  foreign 
trade ;  but  in  England  the  merchant  adventurer  is  to  be  encouraged 
and  preferred  before  the  mariner,  or  any  other  artist,  trade,  or 
galling  whatsoever:  For  though  his  labour  seems  a  recreation  rather 
than  a  toil,  and  consists  chiefly  in  a  regular  methodising  of  a  punctual 
Tptatipn  of  credit,  aA4  chmige  of'  pdu^niodities  from  one  place  tea 
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Another;  yet  consideriiig  that  the  whole  produce  of  natare  and  art 
would  be  but  dead  matter  without  a  proper  motion  to  conreigh  it  to 
its  true  endy  which  is  consumption:  all  other  callings  receiTO 
their  rigour,  life,  strength,  and  increase  from  the  merchant,  commo. 
^ties  rising  in  esteem  or  ralue,  as  they  are  rightly  distributed  from 
place  to  place,  and  losing  their  rery  nature  as  well  as  worth,  when 
by  overstocking  the  market  they  become  contemptible,  or  perish  for 
want  of  use  or  consumption.  Wherefore  our  laws  should  be  so  con^ 
trired  as  nerer  in  the  least  to  discourage  or  check  any  conception 
pr  endearour  of  the  Tenturing  merchant,  to  whose  extrayagant  and 
hazardous,  as  well  as  prudent  and  cautious  undertaking,  this  nation 
chiefly  owes  all  its  wealth  and  glory.  And  it  is  a  mighty  pity  that 
all  laws  for  customs  and  duties,  as  well  as  for  regulating  narigation, 
erecting  companies,  judging  maritime  controversies,  granting  letters 
of  mart  and  reprisal,  and  for  encouraging  manufactures  and  societies 
of  handicrafts,  should  not  first  be  debated,  prepared,  and  begun  in  i| 
great  council  of  trade,  to  consist  of  members  elected  and  deputed 
by  erery  plantation,  maritime  city,  company,  constitution  and  trade, 
which  would  desire  to  send  members  to  it :  And  from  thence  after 
fi  free  and  full  examination  be  represented  to  both  houses  of  parlia* 
ment  for  their  approbation  or  diriike. 

For  trade  is  of  that  nature,  that  it  requires  frequent  pruning,  lop* 
ping,  and  restraining,  as  well  as  cultivating  and  cherishing,  and 
thrives  much  better  utder  proper  and  rightly  applied  restraints,  duties, 
taxes,  and  excises,  than  in  a  general  looseness ;  which  being  so,  it 
is  possible  that  a  positive  tonnage  and  poundage,  like  ours,  should  hit 
fill  accidents;  attend  the  changes  and  mutations  it  receives,  both  at 
bome  by  the  plenty  and  scarcity  of  our  native  commodities,  or  abroad 
by  the  like  ebbs  and  floods  as  well  as  the  laws  in  foreign  nations 
inade  or  changed  concerning  it  1 

Or  how  indeed  can  the  divines,  Uwyers,  nobility,  and  great  gentry 
pf  the  kingdom  be  nice  judges,  and  right  distinguishers  between  the 
clashing  and  tangling  interests  of  so  great  a  mystery  as  universal 
trade,  when  few  or  none  of  them  have  ever  had  the  least  occasion  to 
Inspect  or  experiment  any  part  of  it  ? 

The  defect  therefore  of  a  free  and  able  council  of  trade  in  this  na. 
tion,  though  it  cannot  destroy,  yet  wonderfully  retards  and  hinders 
the  natural  and  genuine  increase  of  navigation  and  merchandise,  and 
consequentiy  of  rents. 

But,  for  want  of  that,  I  will  presume  to  go  on  in  explaining  the 
right  and  wrong  application  of  men's  industry,  as  they  respect  in  ge« 
neral  the  wealth  an^  grandure  of  the  nation,  or  in  particular  the 
interest  of  our  American  colonies,  in  many  of  which  I  doubt  not 
to  demonstrate :  One  labouring  man  is  of  more  advantage  to  En. 
gland,  though  out  of  it,  th&il  9ny  thirty  pf  tl^e  like  kind  can  be 
within  it. 

To  explain  which,  I  will  take  a  short  view  of  our  sugar  plan. 
tations,  and  the  nature  of  that  trade,  to  whose  particular  advantage 
und  interest,  after  the  kingdom's,  |  principally  sacrifice  my  presenf 
|iains, 
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I  therefore,  with  all  rabmissiTeness  imaginable,  desire  our  kgiila* 
jtora  to  consider, 

1.  That  tlie  greatest  consumption  of  sngar  is  made  by  themselTes, 
and  the  rest  of  the  rich  and  opulent  people  of  the  nation,  though 
useful  to  all  degrees  of  men. 

3.  That  the  quantity  of  it,  yearly  produced  within  those  sugar  co. 
lonies,  is  not  less  than  forty-five  thousand  tons,  English  tonnage,  each 
comprehending  twenty  pounds  to  the  ton. 

3.  That  about  the  moiety  of  that  is  consumed  in  England. 

4.  That  the  medium  of  the  yalue  of  consumed  sugar,  at  the  present 
price  current,  is  four.pence  a  pound. 

5.  That  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  nation,  at  that  price, 
amounts  to  eightiiundred  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  upwards. 

6.  That  the  other  moiety  sent  to  foreign  markets,  after  it  has  em. 
ployed  seamen,  and  earned  freight,  is  sold  for  as  much,  and  conse. 
quently  brings  back  to  the  nation  in  money  or  useful  goods  annually 
eight  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  is  more  than  any  one  other 
commodity  doth. 

7.  Consider  too,  that,  before  sugars  were  produced  in  our  own 
colonies,  it  bore  three  times  the  price  it  doth  now :  so  that,  by  the 
same  consumption,  at  the  same  price,  except  we  made  it  ourselves, 
we  should  be  forced  to  give  in  money,  or  money's  worth,  as,  natire 
commodities  and  labour,  two  millions  four.hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  sugar  we  spend,  or  be  without  it  to  such  a  degree  of  disadran. 
tage  of  well  living,as  that  retrenchment  would  amount  to.  We  must  con. 
sider,  too,  that  the  spirits  arising  from  molosses  which  is  sent  from  the 
sugar  colonies  to  the  other  colonies,  and  to  England,  which,  if  all  were 
sold  in  England,  and  turned  into  spirits,  it  would  amount  annually 
to  aboTe  five  hundred  thousand  pounds,  at  half  the  price  the  like 
quantity  of  brandy  from  France  would  cost;  and  will  yearly  increase, 
as  brandies  are  discouraged;  and  by  most  are  held  wholesomer  for 
the  body,  which  is  observed  by  the  long  living  of  those  in  the  colou 
nies  that  are  great  drinkers  of  rum,  which  is  the  spirits  we  make  of 
molosses,  and  the  short  living  of  those  that  are  great  drinkers  of 
brandy  in  those  parts. 

The  indico  coming  thence  amounts  to  fifty.tliousand  pounds  per 
annum. 

The  logwood,  for  which  we  formerly  paid  the  Spaniards  an  hundred 
pounds  per  ton,  now  comes  under  fifteen  pounds,  and  amounts  to  a 
thousand  ton  annually. 

The  cotton,  for  which  we  paid  formerly  about  twelve  pence  jsfr 
pound,  now  comes  at  five  pence  halfpenny  per  pound,  and  amounts 
to  a  thousand  ton  per  annum^  besides  the  luuids  it  emj^oys  in  mano* 
facturing  it. 

.  The  ginger  amounts  to  four.thousand  ton  per  annum,  and  is  not 
die  sixth  part  in  price  of  what  the  nation  paid  formerly  for  that  conu 
modity,  or  for  pepper  instead  of  it 

Not  to  speak  of  the  many  drugs,  woods,  cocoa,  plemonto,  and 
spices,  besides  raw  hides,  &c.  which  come  from  those  parts,  nor  of 
the  great  quantity  of  the  gold  and  silver  we  have  of  the  Spaniardi 
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lor  N^i^roes^  and  the  EoglUh  manofiu^tory  carried  bjotr  sloops  from 
oar  colonies  to  them. 

So  that  it  u  demonstration,  the  nation  sates  and  gains  bj  the 
peo{de  employed  in  those  colonies  four  hundred  millions  sterling /ler 

Now  if  it  be  considered  that  in  all  those  sugar  colonies  there  are 
not  six  hundred  thousand  white  men,  women,  and  children,  it  nc^ 
cessarily  must  follow,  that  one  with  another,  above  what  they 
consume  each  of  them  earns  for  the  publick  above  sixty  pounds  |>er 
annum* 

Whereas,  if  the  rent  be  ten  millions, 

And  the  consumption  fifty  millions, 

Then  by  reducing  labour  and  consumption  to  a  proper  balance 
with  the  produce  of  rents,  and  supposing  the  imaginary  wealth  of  the 
whole  kingdom  to  increase  in  time  of  peace,  the  tenth  part  annually, 
that  will  be  but  four  millions,  which  does  not  amount  to  twelve 
shillings  a  head  clear  increase  of  wealth,  one  with  another,  above 
necessary  and  constant  expences;  from  which  it  follows  beyond  con- 
troversy, that  hands,  employed  in  the  sugar  plantations  are,  one 
with  another,  of  one.hundred  and  thirty  times  more  value  to  the  com. 
Don-wealth  than  those  which  stay  at  home. 

To  this  I  easily  foresee  will  be  readily  objected,  for  want  of  con- 
sideration, that  those  there  consume  nothing  of  native  commodities, 
which  if  they  did  as  these  do  which  stay  at  home,  their  consumption 
would  amount  to  three-hundred  and  ninety-thousand  pounds  annually^ 
at  six  pounds  ten  shillings  per  head^  as  aforesaid,  and  would  conse- 
quently increase  the  rents  at  least  a  fourth  of  that. 

But  to  this  I  must  remind  the  reader  that  I  have  demonstrated, 
that  whatever  is  consumed  by  idle  men,  can  never  increase  either 
the  real  or  imaginary  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  overplus  or  consumption  can  be  reckoned  additional  wealthy 
which,  according  to  our  reasonable  computation,  cannot  be  above 
two  shillings  a  head,  one  with  another;  so  that,  if  we  would  grant 
that  those  in  the  colonies  did  consume  nothing  of  our  home  produce^ 
the  loss  by  want  of  them  here  could  amount  only  to  one  million 
twoJiundred  thousand  shillings  annually,  which  is  sixty-thousand 
pounds. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that,  one  with 
another,  each  white  man,  woman,  and  child,  residing  in  the  sugar 
plantations,  occasions  the  consumption  of  more  of  our  native  conu 
modities,  and  manufactures,  than  ten  at  home  do. 

This  cannot  be  doubted  by  those  that  will  consider  the  great  quan- 
tity of  beef,  pork,  salt,  fish,  butter,  cheese,  com,  and  flour,  as 
well  as  beer,  English  mum,  cyder,  and  coals,  constantly  sent  thither, 
of  which  commodities  for  the  use  of  themselves  or  blacks,  they  have 
little  or  none  of  their*  own  produce.  Consider  too,  that  all  theiii 
powder,  cannon,  swords,  guns,  pikes,  and  other  weapons;  their 
cloaths,  shoes,  stockings,  saddles,  bridles,  coaches,  beds,  chairs, 
stools,  pictures,  clocks,  and  watches ;  their  pewter,  brass,  copper, 
end  iron  vessels  and  instruments ;  their  sailcloth  and  cordage,  of 
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which,  in  their  building,  shipping,  mills,  boiling,  and  distilling 
houses,  field-labour  and  domestick  uses,  they  consume  infinite  quan. 
titles,  all  whicharemade  in  and  sentfrom  England;  not  to  speak  of  the 
great  number  of  drudging  and  saddle-horses  they  take  off,  as  well  aa 
that  sort  of  people  who  would  in  their  youth  be  consumed  in  idleness^ 
or  worse,  at  home,  but  there  become  useful  to  increase  the  natioa'a 
numbers  and  wealth  both. 

Besides,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  in  those  colonief 
kt  least  five  blacks  for  one  white,  so  that,  allowing  the  whites  to  h% 
sixty.thousand,  the  blacks  must  be  threeJiundred  thousatid,  all 
whose  cloaths  and  European  provisions,  coming  from  England,  in« 
creases  the  consumption  of  our  natire  commodities  and  manufactures 
In  a  large  proportion.  But  the  axes,  houghs,  saws,  rollers,  shovels, 
knives,  nails,  and  otiier  iron  instruments  and  tools,  iis  well  as  tlw 
boilers,  stills,  and  other  useful  vessels  of  copper,  lead,  and  pewter, 
Ivhich  are  wasted,  consumed,  and  destroyed  by  the  industry  and  prau 
fitable  labour  of  that  mighty  number  of  slave8,'are  not  easily  to  be  com. 
puted,  but  must  plainly  and  beyond  all  contradiction  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  nation,  as  well  as  to  those  indastrious  people  employed 
at  home  in  making  them. 

If  these  things,  with  the  vast  quantity  of  shipping  that  those  coin* 
Dies  employ,  be  in  the  least  reflected  on,  it  will  open  the  eyes  of  tfao 
most  unexperienced  person  in  the  trade,  to  discern  the  mighty  adnuKi 
tage  the  nation  receives  from  those  people  which  go  to  those  coloniea^ 
and  the  great  obligation  there  lies  upon  our  legislators  to  study  their 
due  improvement,  safety,  and  increase. 

For,  besides  all  the  benefits  demonstrably  coming  to  the  nation  as 
aiforesaid,  they  are  in  some  kind  nlaritime  armies,  ever  ready  not 
only  to  defend  themselves  but  to  punish  the  exorbitances^  incroadu 
Inents,  piracies,  and  depredations  of  any  insulting  neighbouring  na^ 
tion;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  in  what  awe  those  colonies,  r^Uy 
managed,  might  keep  our  French,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Danish,  Branden* 
burgh  and  l£imburgh  rivals,  for  wealth  and  maritime  power,  from 
entering  into  any  treaties,  alliances,  or  undertakings,  to  our  disad* 
vantage. 

What  has  been  said  shall  serve  for  an  introduction  in  genera]  td 
the  more  particular  parts  of  the  nation^s  interest  in  the  American 
trade,  and  the  due  encouragement  it  ought  to  receive  from  the  laws, 
which  may  naturally  make  us  the  most  rich  and  flourbhing  part, 
as  well  as  the  undoubted  arbitrators  of  Europe,  if  not  of  all  the  nuu 
ritime  nations  of  the  world.  And,  in  the  next  place,  I  will  shew 
what  discouragements  those  colonies  lie  under  at  present. 

CHAP.  II. 

The  better  to  explain  this  to  efery  capacity,  it  will  be  necessary  ia 
make  a  short  history  of  sugar,  that,  the  invention,  planting,  and  du 
vers  uses  of  it  being  known,  the  reader  may  thereby  make  a  moiw 
perfect  judgment  of  the  national  interest  therein. 
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¥o  wbich  purpose  it  is  first  to  be  considered,  that  the  Europeans^ 
ftTe-bmidred  years  since,  were  perfect  strangers  to  the  use  of  it,  and 
scarcely  knew  its  name ;  bat  the  Venetians,  about  that  time,  being 
the  great  traders  in  Eastilndia  spices,  gums,  and  drugs,  did,  amongst 
Other  rarities,  Introduce  sngar,  which  the  physicians  soon  found 
to  answer  aU  the  ends  of  honey,  without  many  of  its  ill  effects  j 
to  that  it  quickly  became  a  commodity  in  mighty  esteem,  and.  though 
the  price  was  ten  times  more  than  now,  yet  it  prevailed  so  fast,  and 
the  consumption  of  it  became  so  great,  that  an  ill  way  of  making, 
planting,  and  curing  of  it  was,  about  threeJiundred  years  since,  found 
oat  and  practised  in  Greece,  and  some  other  neighbour  nations,  wher«f 
the  heat  of  the  sun  could  in  any  degree  ripen  the  cane. 

Bat  no  nation  made  so  considerable  a  progress  therein  as  the 
Portogaese,  who  having,  with  some  success,  improved  the  art  of 
planting  it  in  their  African  colonies  and  islands,  did,  at  last,  make 
It  their  main  business  in  Brasil,  becoming  thereby  the  only  nation 
that  set  the  price  upon  it  to  all  the  parts  of  the  world,  until  the 
Hollanders  grew  their  rivals  for  power  and  profit  in  that  part  of 
America, 

But  about  Hfty  years  since,  during  the  war  between  those  two  nationi 
in  Brasil,  a  Hollander  happened  to  arrive  from  thence  upon  our 
island  of  Barbadoes,  where,  though  there  were  good  sugar.canes,  the 
English  knew  no  other  use  of  them  than  to  make  refreshing  drink  for 
that  hot  climate;  intending,  by  planting  tobacco  there,  to  have  equalL 
ed  those  of  the  Yerina's,  on  which,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indlco  they 
meant  to  rely.  Bat  this  Hollander,  understanding  sugar,  was  by  one 
Mr.  Drax  and  some  other  inhabitants  there  drawn  in  to  make  disco.* 
Tery  of  the  art  be  had  to  make  it ;  since  which  time,  by  the  many  in^ 
gentoas  men  the  last  civil  war  necessitated  to  seek  their  fortunes  in 
thai  new  world,  there  have  been  found  out  so  many  several  sorts  of 
mills,  coppers,  boilers,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  tools  and  engines,  for 
planting  and  pressing  the  canes,  boiling.up,  separating,  cleansing,  and 
purifying  the  juice  and  sugar,  as  well  as  for  drawing  spirits  of  admi« 
Table  use  from  the  molosses,  that  we  at  present  exceed  all  the  na^ 
tions  in  the  world,  in  the  true  improvement  of  that  noble  juice  of 
the  cane,  which,  next  to  that  of  the  vine,  exceeds  all  the  liquors  in 
the  world.  And,  as  our  nation  has  been  ever  famous  for  meliorating 
inventions  of  all  kinds,  so  in  this  we  have  gone  so  far,  that,  notwithw 
standing  the  many  discouragements,  those  planters  do  at  present  and 
have  heretofore  lain  under,  yet  they  apparently  set  the  price  of  it  in 
all  Europe,  to  the  kingdom's  pleasure,  glory,  and  gmndure ',  which 
are  all  more  advanced  by  that,  than  by  any  other  commodity  we  deal 
in  or  produce,  wool  not  excepted ;  as  I  doubt  not  but  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  dispute,  before  I  end  these  papers ;  which  that  I  may  the 
better  do  as  well  as  shew  clearly  the  mighty  interest  the  nation  has  in 
preserving  our  West-India  colonies,  I  will  give  the  readera  clear  and 
short  account  of  a  sugar,  a  cotton,  a  ginger,  and  indico  plantation,  as 
they  are  now  managed  in  Barbadoes ;  and  then  set  down  a  short 
scheme  of  the  raising  and  producing  tobacco,  which  though  in  itself, 
>erhaps,4iot  absolutely,  if  atoll  necessary  to  welUiving,  yet,  having 
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prerailed  so  far  upon  the  yittated  homonrs  of  men,  as  we  see  it  lias^ 
js  of  great  concern  to  us,  as  well  for  bringing  in  wealth  as  employing 
multitudes  of  men  in  manufacture  and  narigation,  which  no  man  can 
dispute  but  to  be  a  true  national  interest. 

One-hundred  acres  of  land,  employed  in  a  sugar  phintation,  will 
require  fifty  black  slayes  and  seren  wliite  serrants  to  manage  it. 
There  must  be  six  horses  and  eight  oxen  for  two  teams. 
There  must  be  an  orerseer  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  a  doctor  and 
farrier  at  twenty  pounds  per  an.  and  a  carter  at  tweWe  pounds 
per  an. 

Twenty  of  the  hundred  acres  must  be  set  apart  for  pasture,  pro. 
visions,  and  a  nursery  for  canes  to  plant  with. 

Forty  of  the  remaining  acres  return  a  crop  one  year,  and  forty  the 
next,  and  so  alternatiTely,  being  constantly  now  to  be  replanted 
after  e?ery  cutting,  whereas,  when  the  ground  was  first  broke  up, 
the  same  canes  would  yield  two,  three,  or  more  cuttings,  before  they 
were  replanted,  to  the  wonderful  ease  and  adrantage  of  the  first 
planters. 

There  must  be  a  wind.mili  which  turns  great  iron  rollers,  betweea 
which  the  cane  is  pressed. 

There  must  be  a  boiling-house,  and  in  it  boilers,  coolers,  receirert 
and  cisterns,  to  which  belong  ladles,  scummers,  lamps,  &c. 
'  A  still-hottse  with  cisterns,  stills,  worms^  worm-tubs,  &c. 
A  curing-house,  with  earthen  sugar.pots,  drips,  and  ctstems  for 
molosses. 

A  drying.house  with  necessaries. 

A  house  for  the  necessary  fuel,  employed  in  boiling  and  stilling. 
A  house  for  knocking  out,  packing,  and  storing  of  sugar. 
A  dwelling-house,  with  houses  for  servants  and  negroes. 
A  house  for  cattle,  besides  carts,  hooks,  houghs,  and  other  plantiog 
ntensils,  the  first  cost  whereof  will  with  the  utmost  hosbandrj  mount 
to  fiye-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty. fire  pounds,  the  wear  and^ 
tear  whereof  will  not  be  less  annually  than  sixty  pounds. 

A  plantation  of  a  hundred  acres  well  stocked  and  provided  at 
aforesaid,  and  managed  to  its  full  height,  without  those  accidental 
casualties  which  often  happen,  may  probably  produce  annually 
eighty  hogsheads  of  sugar  of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  each  hogs- 
head, that  is  two.thousand  pounds  weight  of  Muscovado  sugar,  from 
each  acre,  and  of  molosses,  twenty  hogsheads,  of  seven-hundred 
pounds  weight  each  hogshead. 

This  sugar  in  the  island  may  be  Talued  at  ten  shillings  per  bun* 
dred,  as  it  may  be  at  home  at  twenty  shillings,  that  being,  as  tlie 
price  has' gone  since  the  additional  duty  was  laid,  the  medium  of 
what  Muscovado  sugars  have  yielded ;  all  which  with  the  prime  cost 
af  well  as  the  molosses,  rum,  &c.  shall  be  brought  to  a  rational  and 
equal  balance,  after  a  little  more  has  been  said  of  the  manner  of 
pknting,  making,  and  refining  sugars. 

The  first  thing  done  to  that  ground  designed  for  planting,  is 
with  houghs  by  the  labour  of  negroes  to  open  and  loosen  the  surface 
d  the  earthy  to  prepare  it  for  the  plants. 
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There  are  commonly  two  seasons,  rainy  and  dry ;  the  rainy  begins 
m  May  or  June,  and  ends  in  December  or  January,  ail  which  is 
spent  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  the  canes. 

The  dry  season  is  spent  in  cutting  the  canes,  grinding  tliem  at  the 
mills,  boiling  up  the  liquor  and  making  thereof  Musco?ado  sugar  ; 
all  which  must  of  necessity  go  hand  in  hand  together,  for  the  cane 
must  be  pressed  as  it  is  cut,  or  the  juice  dries  in  it ;  the  juice  must 
be  boiled  up  to  its  proper  consistency  for  graining  as  soon  as  press.* 
^,  or  it  will  soure  and  perish ;  the  grain  must  be  separated  speed. 
ily,  whilst  hot,  for  the  molosses,  or  they  will  cling  together,  ferment 
and  grow  soure  in  time  again,  or  be  at  best  bat  fit  for  the  still. 

But  as  for  refining  and  stilling,  that  any  Season  is  fit  for* 

Thus  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  blacks  are  always  employed 
either  in  houghing,  dunging,  and  planting  in  the  wet,  or  in  cuttlngi 
carrying,  grinding,  lioiling,  &c.  in  the  dry  seasons. 

There  are  dirers  ways  of  producing  new  plants,  as,  by  cutting  the 
root  of  an  old  plant,  by  laying  a  cane  in  the  ground,  by  planting  the 
top  of  a  cane  cut  off,  or  by  taking  a  shoot  from  a  knot  of  a  cane, 
many  of  which  will  have  five  or  six,  that,  put  in  the  ground,  will 
grow ;  but  the  general  way  is,  from  those  that  have  been  set  in  the 
nurseries ;  for,  from  one  root,  there  will  proceed  dirers  shoots,  all 
fit  for  planting,  as  nine  or  ten,  and  sometimes  twenty. 

The  ground  l>eing  prepared,  holes  are  made  therein,  and  in  every 
hole  dung  pot,  and  then  a  plant,  which,  in  eighteen  inonths,  or  there, 
abonts,  becomes  fit  for  <^ntting ;  so  that,  half  a  year  being  spent  ia 
gradually  planting  forty  acres,  six  or  seven  acres  a  month  will  be 
ready  successively  to  be  cut  in  the  proper  8eas6n :  So  that  eighty 
acres  is  the  just  employment  for  the  continual  labour  of  fifty  blacks, 
and  seven  whites,  in  the  field,  and  for  three  others  for  overseeing, 
carting,  and  curing  the  plantations. 

When  the  canes  are  pressed,  by  passing  through  the  rollers  of  & 
wind.mill,  there  mns  from  thence  a  great  quantity  of  pleasant  juice, 
which  being  put  into  boilers,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire,  having  eva()orat. 
ed  tlie  flegm  or  watery  matter  to  such  a  time  as  it  l>ecomes  of  a  pro. 
per  consistency,  then  they  throw  it  into  a  mixture,  consisting  of  some 
inaterial  fit  to  cleanse  it,  and  prepare  it  for  graining  ^  all  the  time  it 
is  boiling,  with  large  copper  scummers,  they  take  off  the  scum,  which 
constantly  rises  in  great  quantities,  until  it  be  fit  to  empty  into  cool, 
ers,  from  whence  it  is  again  shifted  into  earthen  pots,  with  holes  in 
their  bottoms,  and  pots,  they  call  drips,  under  them,  for  receiving 
the  moisture  called  molosses;  which,  in  about  a  month's  time,  will 
be  ^parated  from  that  which  is  then  called  muscovado  sugar,  being 
of  a  pale,  yellow  colour ;  this  is  then  knocked  out  of  the  pots,  and 
put  into  casks  for  transportation. 

This  sort  of  molosses  is  either  boiled  up  again,  to  extract  from  it  a 
lOrt  of  a  doskish,  pale,  grey  sugar,  called  panneels,  or  sent  in  cask 
for  England,  as  the  sugar  is. 

The  scum  that  arises,  with  all  the  washings  of  the  boilers,  coolers, 
pots,  and  other  Instruments  employed  in  that  business,  is  preserved 
In  great  cisterns,  whereat  will  ferment,  and  becomes  fit  for  stilling. 
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The  spiritB  proceeding  from  inolosses,  and  this  effect  of  good  hns« 
bandry,  is  called  rum,  being  a  noble  intoxicating  liquor,  which  the 
negroes,  as  well  as  English  senrants,  but  too  much  delight  in  ;  and 
the  planters  themselves  prefer  some  sorts  of  it  to  any  brandy,  either 
lor  punch,  or  other  uses,  where  spirits  are  needed. 

And,  with  truth,  this  may  be  said  of  the  sugar-cane,  that  it  pro. 
duces  nothing  but  what  is  of  great  use  to  welUllving ;  the  vertnes  of 
molosses,  formerly  sold  only  in  apothecaries  shops,  by  the  name  of 
treacle,  being  now  so  well  known,  both  to  the  distiller  and  brewer, 
that  a  great  part  of  their  estates  are  owing  to  it.  Nor  can  it  be  ima. 
glued,  how  many  new  ways  are  found  daily  for  venting  and  consum- 
ing usefully  the  various  products  of  a  sugar  plantation.  The  several 
sfmpes,  it  appears  in  at  christenings,  banquets,  and  rich  men's  tables, 
being  but  the  least  of  its  good  qualities,  though  of  great  delight,  as 
well  as  ornament ;  and  should  the  art  of  making  it  be  so  discoaraged, 
as  to  take  its  next  flight  to  the  Dutch,  or  French,  as  it  did  from  Por. 
tugal  to  us,  the  loss  would  prove  of  the  like  consequence,  which  is  no 
less  than  the  decay  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  shipping,  and  the  fall 
of  half  their  revenues;  they  being  forced  to  abate  ten /ler  cent,  dn^ 
lately,  to  get  some  to  be  exported,  and  that  with  little  or  no  success. 

And  yet,  inevitably  will  this  mischief  happen,  if  great  care  be  not 
taken  to  preserve  those  colonies. 

But,  to  return  to  the  further  history  of  a  plantation,  and  making 
and  improving  sugars,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that,  to  compleat  a 
sugar.work  of  an  hundred  acres,  the  necessary  charges,  as  aforesaid, 
will  be — In  fifty  blacks,  one-thousand  two-hundred  and  fifty  pounds* 

Seven  white  servants,  besides  three  artists,  which  are  paid  wages, 
one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds.. 

Five  horses,  one.hundred  and  twenty.five  pounds. 

Eight  bullocks,  one-huudred  pounds. 

Land,  houses,  mills,  vessels,  &c.  All  other  tools  and  implemeotSi 
four.thoasand  pounds. 

In  all,  five-thousand  six-hundred  and  twenty.five  pounds. 

Which  plantation  ordinarily  may  produce,  as  aforesaid,  annually, 
in  muscovado  sugars,  eighty  hogsheads;  in  molosses  twenty^i^t 
b<^heads ;  both  which,  in  the  West.Indies,  at  the  medinm  of  the 
price  now  tsurrent,  will  yield  five-hundred  and  forty  pounds:  So 
'  that  ten  white  servants,  employed  as  aforesaid,  earn  five.hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  which  is  fifty^four  pounds  a  head. 

The  English  clothes  and  provisions  such  ten  whites  and  fifty  blacks 
consume,  is,  one  with  another,  forty  shillings  a  head,  and  amonnts  to 
ftn  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  and  necessary  supplies  of  a  planta- 
tion from  England,  is  at  least  sixty  pounds. 

In  all,  an  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 

So  that,  considering  the  ten  white  people  in  a  plantatioQ  are  tihe 
sole  cause  of  that  consumption,  it  is  eighteen  pounds  each,  which  as 
I  tald  befoiie,  is  a  far  greater  consumption  on  the  native  commodities 
and  manufactures  of  the  nation,  than  labourers  at  home  makA.  It 
anght  to  be  considered  too,  that,  in  this  batamoei  I  have  not  computed 
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thte  fir^t  toAt  of  the  material  that  set  all  these  nsefiil  labourers  at 
work,  Dor  the  profit  has  arisen  to  naTigation,  nor  the  mterchantuid* 
▼entnrer,  in  sending  thither  near  a  million  of  slaves,  whose  first  cost, 
io  the  planter,  has  been  eight  millions  of  pounds,  at  least,  and  took 
off  our  manufacture  io  buy  them  in  Guinea,  about  forty  shillings  per 
bead,  which  amounts  to  two  millions ;  not  to  speak  in  this  place  nei- 
ther of  the  rich  clothes,  houshold.stuff,  and  other  necessaries,  the 
masters  of  these  numerous  servants  consume  upon  themselTes,  whichf 
without  an  exact  account  or  scrutiny  into  every  particular,  must  sa. 
tisfy  the  most  prejudiced  person,  that  the  people  there,  both  for 
addition  of  wealth,  and  consumption  of  commodities,  are  better  em* 
ployed  than  those  which  remain  at  home. 

But  to  add  to  a  plantation,  as  aforesaid,  the  advantage  arising  by 
the  fefining  sugar,  there  must  be  laid  out  in  the  refining-house^ 
coppers,  and  all  other  necessary  materials^  at  least  three^hundred 
pounds.  There  must  be  ten  blacks,  and  no  vrhites^  if  the  boilerf 
can  refine,  which  is  easy  to  learn. 

The  manner  thtls :  They  take  theif  muscovado  sugars,  and  put  it 
into  fefining-coppers  mixed  with  lime-water,  where,  as  it  boils  oyer  a 
gentle  fire,  much  scum  will  arise,  which  is  taken  off  constantly,  till* 
h  becomes  a  sufficient  consistency, -for  mixing  it  with  the  whites  of 
€^gs  well  beaten  up ;  which  being  done,  in  order  to  clarify  it,  it  is 
then  boiled  to  a  proper  height,  for  refined  sugar,  and  turned  off  into 
coolers,  and  thence  put  into  such  pots  with  their  drips,  as  was  said 
of  mnscovadoes.   When  these  pots  have  stood  dripping  eight  or  ten 
days,  then  clay,  properly  tempered,  is  put  upon  the  pots,  which  is 
renewed  as  occasion  requires ;  this  forces  down  the  molosses,  so  that 
in  seven  or  eight  weeks  these  sugars  so  improred  will  be  fit  for  casking 
The  molosses,  thus  issuing  from  refined  sugar,  is  boiled  up  again, 
and,  operated  as  before,  produces  a  sugar  called  bastard  wliites,  tht 
last  molosses  being  only  fit  for  the  still. 

Noiej  That  little  or  nothing  of  the  quantity  is  wasted  in  the  refin^ 
ing^  but  remains  in  the  sugar  molosses  or  liquor,  from  which  spirit  is 
produced. 

But  let  it  be  observed  t6o,  that  by  the  additional  stock  of  ten  blacks^ 
which  cost  two.hundred  pounds ;  house  and  necessaries  threeJiun. 
dred  pounds;  necessary  provisions  for  ten  blacks  twenty  pounds; 
wear  and  tear  thirty  pounds ;  interest  for  the  first  cost  at  tea  pounds 
per  cent,  fifty  pounds :  in  all  an  hundred  pounds  per  ann«  a  plants, 
tion  is  near  doubled;  so  that  it  is  pkdnly  tlie  interest  of  the  nation, 
that  all  sugars  should  he  meliorated  I)efore  exportation  ;  the  profit 
whereof  would  be  above  fifty  per  cent,  annually  to  the  nation,  more 
than  now  it  is,  and  is  all  gained  by  the  Hollanders  and  Hamburghers, 
who  refine  our  muscovado  sugar  in  their  countries  cheaper  by  the 
draw.back  upon  muscovadoes  than  we  can ;  so  that  they  undersel  us : 
in  all  foreign  markets  in  our  own  commodity,  roost  of  the  sugar  spent - 
in  Germany,  France,  and  other  nations  being  refined ;  the  profit  of 
which  meliorating  as  well  as  the  naTigation being  lost  to  the  kingdom:- 
And  it  is  as  reasonable  to  suffer  wool  to  go  out  unmanufactured  aa» 
muscovado  sugar.     But  more  of  this  when  I  come  to  propose  the 
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method  for  preternng  those  colonies,  and  this  shall  likewise  sui&GC 
to  explain  ^  nature  and  prodnce  of  a  sugar  plantation. 

Thus  it  appears  by  all  that  has  been  spoken,  of  a  sugar  plantation, 
that  the  first  cost,  besides  the  labour,  skill,  care,  and  Industry, 
amounts  to  fiTe.thonsand,  siiJiundred,  twentj-fiTe  pounds ;  and  that 
the  prodnce  thereof,  at  the  present  usual  price  current  of  sugar  amounts 
not  to  fire-hundred  and  forty  pounds :  out  of  which  deduct  the  con- 
stant charge,  oneJiundred  and  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  the  yearly 
▼alue  is  three.hundred  and  ninety  pounds,which  is  not  7  per  cent,  for 
his  money,  and  yet  this  neither  is  not  certain  to  arise*    The  making 
of  sugars,  and  fitting  them  for  market,  being  subject  to  many  con. 
tingencies  more  than  are  set  down  in  the  history  before.going ;  for 
the  plants  in  the  ground  are  very  often  subject  to  be  deronred, 
wounded,  and  torn  by  ants,  or  undermined  and  destroyed  at  the 
roots  by  mug  worms.    Too  much  rain,  or  ti>o  much  drought,  in  either 
season,  is  a  certain  diminution  of  the  crop,  if  not  a  total  destruction 
of  the  plants ;  nay,  if  the  rains  come  too  late,  which  often  happens,  a 
whole  year's  planting  is  lost.    When  all  these  mischiefs  are  escaped, 
and  the  canes  of  a  considerable  heighth,  then  are  they  liable  to  be 
twisted,  broke,  and  totally  spoiled  by  the  furious  hurricanes,  that 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  like  a  fit  of  an  ague,  shake  the  whole 
Islands,  not  only  do  the  crops  an  injury,  but  sometimes  tumbledown 
and  level  their  mills,  work-houses,  and  strongest  buildings ;  but, 
•scaping  all  these,  as  the  canes  ripen,  they  grow  more  and  more  com- 
bustible, and  are  thereby  subject  to  the  malice  and  drunken  rages  of 
angij  and  desperate  run-away  negroes,  as  well  as  so  many  other  ac- 
cidents of  fire ;  the  fury  whereof,  when  once  got  into  a  field  of  canes, 
is  extremely  quick,  terrible,  and  scarcely  to  be  resisted  before  it  has 
destroyed  the  whole  parcel ;  but  when  they  are  brought  to  full  per* 
fection  for  cutting,  and  the  planter's  expectation  as  ripe  as  they,  if 
unseasonable  rains  happen,  or  that  no  winds  blow,  then  do  they  all 
rot  and  perish  in  the  ground.  The  slares  and  serrants  all  stand  idle, 
lookbg  upon  their  master^s  decaying  fortune,  and  at  last  are  only 
employed  in  clearing  the  ground  again  from  that  useless  rubbish,  in 
which  all  that  year's  hope  is  perished.    Not  to  mention  after  all  these 
mischiefs,  under  which  most  planters  have  many  times  smarted,  all 
those  acddents,  or  storms,  and  pirates  in  bringing  their  commodity  to 
market,  nor,  which  is  worst  of  ull,  their  loss  by  breaking  customers, 
who  not  only  run  away  with  aU  their  produce,  but  with  the  freight^ 
factnridge,  and  customs,  which  haye  been  paid  for  those  sugars  they 
were  trusted  with,  ther^y  subjecting  the  indostriovs  planter  to  new 
and  unforeseen  debts  and  interest  for  them,  from  whence  he  expected 
the  reward  of  all  his  labour.   Nay,  besides  all  has  been  said,  sonaei- 
thnes  diseases  amongst  slaTes  and  cattle  will  in  a  tery  short  time  sweep 
away  a  whole  year's  profit,  liesides  the  cdhstant  charge  oi  recruitiiig 
the  natural  decay  of  all  liting  creatures. 

Cotton  is  a  commodity  of  great  value,  and  the  planting  of  it  of 
mighty  advantage  to  the  common-wealth,  liecauae  we  hare  it  therebj 
ene  third  price  less  than  formerly,  wfaeo  we  imported  it  from  foieiga 
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parts.  Its  uses  are  too  many  to  be  enamerated  in  the  short  method 
I  have  proposed ;  let  it  suffice  therefore  to  say,  that  the  spinning, 
weaving,  and  working  it  into  fustians,  dimities,  and  many  other 
nseful  stuffs,  besides  what  is  spent  in  candles,  employs  a  multitude  of 
hands,  and  gains  the  nation  annually. 

The  manner  of  planting  it  is  thus :  A  hundred  acres  of  land 
cleared,  and  kept  for  a  cotton-plantation,  require  fifty  hands,  whereof 
five  must  be  white  men-servants,  for  the  benefit  of  the  militia,  others 
wise  all  but  two  might  be  black  slaves. 

It  is  planted  in  rows  aa  our  London  gardeners  set  their  damask 
roses,  to  make  money  of  them,  and  rises  to  much  about  the  same 
height  in  one  year ;  and  some  few  months  time  after  its  seeds  ara 
put  into  the  ground,  which  is  to  be  done  in  the  wet  season,  when 
sngaf  canes  are  planting ;  but  sometimes  it  begins  sooner,  or  later, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  experienced  overseer.  But  tha 
same  hands,  employed  in  sugar,  can  never  be  employed  in  planting 
and  gathering  cotton,  for,  when  it  is  ripe,  and  the  little  bags  it  is  con« 
tained  in  are  opening,  it  is  a  constant  labour  and  attendance  from 
morning  to  night  for  the  servants  to  go  to  and  again  in  the  intervals 
between  the  rows  it  is  planted  in,  to  take  them  at  a  critical  time^ 
otherwise  it  immediately  damages. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  it  called  ravell  or  vine,  that  is  yellow  or 
white ;  the  yellow  is  generally  esteem(>d  the  largest  staple. 

An  acre  of  ground  planted  therewith  may  produce  from  four* 
hundred  to  twoJiundred  pounds  weight,  according  as  it  hits ;  so  that 
a  hundred  acres,  well  looked  after,  may  produce  thirty.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  cotton,  which  iit  six.pence  a  pound,  as  it  may 
yield,  amounts  to  one.hundred  and  fifty  pounds. 

Ginger  is  an  useful  spice,  for  many  things,  and  in  several  cases  so 
answers  the  end  of  pepper,  that  it  is  observed  to  rise  and  fall  as  that 
does. 

It  is  planted  by  taking  small  pieces  from  the  great  races,  and 
placing  them  orderly  in  trenches  or  holes,  as  our  gardeners  plant 
pease,  and  it  is  done  in  the  same  seasons  that  they  plant  sugar  canes. 
An  acre  of  right  ground,  well  planted,  will  produce  two.thousand 
pounds  weight  of  ginger,  which,  by  its  bulk  in  English  tonnage,  if 
accounted  two  tons  at  least. 

A  hundred  acres  require  seventy-five  hands,  be  they  black  or 

white  servants ;  but  there  must,  by  the  Laws,  always  be  a  sufficient 

number  of  white  men-servants,  in  proportion  to  the  black  slaves, 

otherwise  all  blacks  would  serve,  which  is  much  cheaper  than  the 

other. 

I  have  not  set  down  all  the  casualties  cotton  and  ginger  plantations 
are  sdbject  to,  for  fear  of  swelling  my  treatise  beyond  its  designed 
bulk ;  therefore  let  it  suffice  to  say,  they  are  subject  to  many,  tho* 
not  the  same  casualties,  both  from  the  alteration  of  seasons  and  other 
matters,  as  sugars  are. 

Indico  is  more  produced  in  Jamaica,  than  in  any  other  colony,  by 
reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  Savanna  lands  there,  for  it  thrives 
best  in  light  sandy  ground,  such  as  those  Savanna's  or  great  plaini 
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be.  The  seed  of  it,  from  whence  it  if  raised,  is  yellow,  wad  roond, 
sometbiDg  less  than  a  fitch  or  tare ;  the  ground  being  made  light  by 
houghing,  trenches  are  made  therein,  like  those  oar  gardeners  pre«< 
pare  for  pease,  in  which  the  seed  is  put  about  March,  which  grows 
ripe  in  eight  weeks  time,  and  in  fresh  broken  ground  will  spire  up 
about  three  feet  high,  but  in  others  not  more  than  eighteen  inches. 
The  stalk  is  fnll  of.leaTes  of  a  deep  green  coloar,  and  will,  from  lt$ 
first  sowing,  yield  nine  crops  in  one  year ;  when  it  is  ripe,  they  cot 
it,  and  in  proportionable  fats  steep  it  twenty  .four  hours;  then  they 
clear  it  from  the  first  water,  and  pat  it  into  proper  cisterns,  where 
it  is  carefully  beaten,  and  then  is  permitted  to  settle  about  eighteen 
hours.  In  these  cisterns  are  several  taps  which  let  the  clear  water 
run  out,  and  the  thick  is  put  into  linnen-bags  of  about  three  feet 
lonff,  and  half  a  foot  wide,  made  commonly  of  Ozenbrig  cloth, 
which  being  hanged  up,  all  the  liquid  part  drips  away.  When  it 
will  drip  no  longer,  it  is  put  into  wooden  boxes,  about  three  feet 
long,  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  deep :  These 
boxes  they  place  in  the  snn  till  it  grows  too  hot,  and  then  take  them 
in  till  the  extreme  heat  is  over,  continuing  thus  to  do  till  it  is  suf. 
ficiently  dry.  In  land  that  proves  proper  for  indico,  the  labour  of 
one  hand  in  a  year*s  time  may  produce  between  eighty  and  an  hundred 
pounds  weight,  which  may  amount  from  hs'elve  to  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum  to  the  planter,  if  no  accident  happens :  For  indico,  as  well 
as  all  other  commodities  of  those  parts,  is  subject  to  many;  those 
piost  common  to  It  are  blasting  and  worms,  to  which  it  is  very 
subject. 

Cocoa  is  now  no  longer  a  commodity  to  be  regarded  in  our  colo. 
nies,  though  at  first  it  was  the  principal  invitation  to  the  peopling 
Jamaica.  For  those  walks  the  Spaniards  left  behind  them  there, 
when  we  conquered  it,  produced  such  prodigious  profit  with  little 
trouble,  that  Sir  Thomas  Muddiford  and  several  others  set  up  their 
rests  to  grow  wealthy  therein,  and  fell  to  planting  much  of  it,  which 
the  Spanish  slaves,  who  remained  in  the  island,  always  fb retold 
would  never  thrive,  and  so  it  happened  j  for,  though  it  promised  fair, 
and  throve  finely  for  five  or  six  years,  yet  still,  at  that  age,  when 
so  long  hopes  and  care  had  been  wasted  about  it,  withered,  and 
died  away,  by  some  unaccountable  cause;  though  they  impute  it  to 
a  black  worm,  or  grub,  which  they  find  clinging  to  its  root.  The 
manner  of  planting  it  is  in  order  like  our  cherry  gardens,  which 
tree,  when  grown  up,  it  much  resembles.  It  delights  in  shade,  so 
that,  by  every  tree,  they  place  one  of  plantain,  which  produces  a 
fruit  nourishing  and  wholesome  for  their  negroes.  They,  by  houj^tiig 
and  weeding,  keep  their  cocoa  walks  clear  from  grass  continually, 
and  it  begins  to  bear  at  tliree,  fonr,  or  five  years  old,  and,  did  it  not 
almost  constantly  die  before,  would  come  to  perfection  in  fifteen 
years  growth,  and  last  till  thirty,  thereby  becoming  the  most  pro. 
fitable  tree  in  the  world,  there  having  been  above  twoJiundred 
pounds  sterling  made  in  one  year  of  an  acre  of  it.  But,  the  old 
trees  planted  by  the  Spaniards  being  gone  by  age,  and  few  new 
thriving,  as  the  Spanish  negroes  foretold,  little  or  none  now  is  pro. 
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daced  worthy  the  care  and  pains  in  planting  and  expecting  it.  Those 
slares  gfye  a  superstitious  reason  for  its  not  thriving,  many  religious 
rights  being  performed  at  its  planting  by  the  Spaniards,  which  their 
slares  were  not  permitted  to  see.  But  it  is  probable,  that  wary 
nation,  as  they  removed  the  art  of  leaking  cochineal,  and  curing  Te. 
nelloes,  into  their  inland  proTinces,  which  were  the  commodities  of 
those  blands  in  the  Indians'  time,  and  forbad  the  opening  of  any 
mines  in  them,  for  fear  some  maritime  nation  might  thereby  be  in. 
Tited  to  the  conquering  them,  so  they  might  likewise  in  their  trans, 
planting  cocoa  from  the  Caracos  and  Guatemala  conceal  wilfully 
some  secret  in  its  planting  from  their  slaves,  lest  it  might  teach  them 
to  set  op  for  themselves,  by  being  able  to  produce  a  commodity  of  such 
excellent  use  for  the  support  of  man*s  life,  with  which  alone  and  water, 
some  persons  have  been  necessitated  to  lire  ten  weeks  together, 
without  finding  the  least  diminution  of  either  health  or  strength. 
But,  though  much  more  might  be  said,  yet  this  shall  suffice  for  tho 
history  of  cocoa,  with  this  addition  only,  that  it  grows  on  the  trees  in 
bags  or  cods  of  greenish,  red,  or  yellow  colours,  every  cod  having 
in  it  three,  four,  or  five  kernels,  about  the  bigness  and  shape  of  small 
chesnuts,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  very  pleasant  re;, 
freshing  white  substance,  about  the  consistence  of  the  pulp  of  a 
roasted  apple,  moderately  sharp  and  sweet,  from  which,  when  ripe. 
Its  nuts  are  separated,  and,  by  drying,  cured. 

Piemento  is  another  natural  production  of  those  islands,  but  prin. 
cipally  in  Jamaica,  from  whence  many  call  it  Jamaica  pepper,  from 
the  place  and  figure  of  it.  The  trees  that  bear  it  are  generally  very 
tall  and  spreading,  so  that  the  trouble  of  climbing  them,  to  gather 
it,  would  make  it  incredibly  dear,  and  those,  that  be  left  generally 
growing  in  the  island,  mountains  and  woods,  which  are  not  taken 
up  for  planting,  but  remain  in  the  king's  hands.  Their  way  is  to 
go  with  their  slaves  into  the  woods,  where  it  is  plenty,  and,  cutting 
down  the  trees,  pick  it  off  from  the  branches,  so  that  no  Piemento 
comes  into  Europe  twice  from  one  tree ;  and,  it  happening  often  to 
miss  for  two  or  three  years  together,  what  it  produces  at  present 
must  be  accounted  an  accidental  benefit  to  the  planters,  rather  than 
any  thing  to  be  relied  on  as  a  national  advantage,  or  constant  en» 
couragement. 

The  like  may  be  said  of  lignum  vitas,  or  gnaiacuro,  of  red  wood, 
and  several  sorts  of  other  trees,  which  come  thence,  for,  the  more 
comes,  the  less  remains,  and  the  time  required  for  the  growing  of 
those  hard  woods.  In  the  room  of  those  cut  down,  is,  in  human 
reason,  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  that  the  proposing  to  plant  them 
would  be  rather  a  proof  of  madness,  than  foresight;  it  being  ob. 
servable,  that  in  those  spreading  woods,  where  never  ax  was  handled 
for  cutting  them  down,  nor  carrmge  came  to  remove  them,  nor  fire  to 
bum  them,  there  cannot  be  found  one  dotard  or  perishing  tree  of 
any  useful  kind,  if  of  any  at  all. 

To  make  and  manage  a  Virginia  or  MaryJand  plantation  for  to* 
bacco,  every  liaiid  employed  therein  must  be  famished  with  an  ax^ 
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a  saw,  and  other  mstniments  for  felliog  timber,  and  grubbing  up  ita 
roots. 

When. the  ground  is  cleared  o\  trees,  and  rubbish,  then  it  is  broke 
up  with  houghs,  and  afterwards  with  those,  and  spades,  brought 
into  little  hillocks,  like  those  moles  turn  up,  into  every  one  of  which 
is  placed  one  plant,  so  that  they  grow  about  three,  four,  and  five  feet 
asunder. 

The  tobacco  plants  are  raised  from  its  seed  sowed  in  nurseries  of 
hot-beds,  skilfully  prepared  for  that  purpose  in  the  iponths  of  Janu. 
ary,  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  drawn  thence  and  planted 
in  the  prepared  little  hills  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  will 
be  ready  for  cutting  in  July  or  August  following.  But,  all  the 
while  from  ita  planting,  it  is  carefully  to  be  watched,  and  every 
plant,  that  is  perceived  to  be  dying,  must  be  taken  away,  and  a  fresh 
one  set  in  the  hill,  from  whence  iiie  dead  or  dying  plant  was  re. 
moved. 

Tobacco  plants  are  very  subject  to  be  undermined,  eaten,  and  de. 
Btroyed,  by  a  grub  or  worm  that  breeds  about  its  root,  which  8ome« 
times,  in  spite  of  all  the  care  and  skill  of  the  most  ingenious  planter, 
will  destroy  its  whole  crop,  nor  do  they  esca|)e  some  mischief  from  it; 
so  that  a  tobacco  plantation  from  January,  that  they  sow.  the  8eed| 
till  August,  that  they  cut  it,  is  a  continual  care  and  field  labour,  in 
sowing,  planting,  houghing,  weeding,  worming,  succouring,  and  re. 
newuig;  it  has  several  accidents  attending  it,  till  it  be  cut  and 
f»rried  into  the  curing^house,  where  it  is  hanged  plant  by  plant  a|t 
an  equal  distance  till  it  become  powder.dry ;  at  which  time  of  the 
year  that  country  is  subject  to  great  fogs  and  mists,  which  makes  it 
become  waxy,  and,  if  it  rises  again,  then  it  is  fully  cured,  and  be. 
comes  M  to  be  casked.  All  sweet-scented  requires  about  three  weeks 
time,  and  Oroonokp  about  six  weeks  time;  and,  in  about  three 
weeks  more  after  its  casking,  it  shews  itself  whether  it  be  well  cured 
or  no :  For,  tho'  the  experienced  planter  knows  certainly  whether 
his  tobacco  be  well  or  ill  cured,  the  purchaser  cannot,  and  may  be 
wronged,  if  he  buys  it  in  less  than  three  weeks  time  after  its  caskuig; 
for,  if  it  had  not  been  perfectly  dried,  it  will  certainly  rot,  perish, 
and  become  good  for  nothing :  So  that  not  only  the  prime  cost,  but 
the  freight  home  may  be  lost.  And  this  the  necessities  of  the  planter 
sometimes  only  occasion,  for,  by  making  too  much  haste  not  to  lose 
his  market,  many  times  the  whole  year's  labour  and  expectation  is 
totally  lost ;  and  the  care  therein  is  very  great,  for  there  is  not  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  put  on  board  the  ship  that  is  well  cured,  but  has  pass, 
ed  at  least  six  and  thirty  times  through  the  hand  of  the  planter  or 
labourer.  They  ship  it  out  from  the  month  of  Qctober  till  April  foU 
lowing ;  the  annual  exportation,  from  all  the  tobacco  colonies,  being 
an  hnndrad  and  forty  thousand  hogsheads,  at  four  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  weight  to  a  hogshead. 

The  plantations  are  generally  made  into  small  parcels,  not  abova 
«ight  or  ten  hands  at  a  place,  being  the  most  beneiicial  and  true  vray, 
|»oth  foir  inakinff  the  tobacoo,  and  r^jng  provisions  for  them,  and  tii|9 
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cnriogJiooBe  must  not  be  at  a  distence  from  the  grounds  where  the 
tobacco  grow8« 

The  price  of  ererj  pound  weight  of  tobacco^  imported  into  the 
nation  before  we  planted  it,  was  from  about  four  shillings  to 
sixteen  shillings  a  pound,  and  now  the  best  Virginia  is  not  above 
seren^pence  to  the  merchunt,  of  which  the  king  has  five-pence. 

Two  thirds  of  the  tobacco  brought  from  those  colonies  is  exported 
to  foreign  markets,  which  at  sibout  three  pounds  the  hogshead 
(which  is  the  least  the  nation  gets  by  it)  amounts  to  aboTe  two^hun* 
dred  thousand  pounds,  besides  the  great  quantity  of  shipping  it  enu 
plcnrs. 

it  i9  not  so  little  as  a  million  the  kingdom  sates  yearly  by  our 
planting  tobacco ;  so  that,  reckoning  the  white  people  in  our  tobacco 
colonies  to  be  a  hundred  thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  they, 
one  with  another,  are  each  of  them  twelre  pounds  a  year  profit  to 
the  nation. 

There  are,  in  those  colonies,  by  a  probable  computation,  about 
six-hundred  thousand  Negroes  and  Indians,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  would  be  more,  could  they  readily  get  Negroes  from 
Guinea ;  every  one  of  which  consumes  yearly  two  hilling-hougfas, 
two  weediDg.houghs,  two  grubbii^Jioughs,  besides  axes,  saws, 
wimbles,  nails,  and  other  iroo-tools  and  materials,  consumed  in 
building  and  other  uses,  to  the  value  of,  at  least,  a  hundred  and 
twenty.thousand  pounds  sterling,  in  only  iron.work. 

The  doaths,  guns,  cordage,  anchors,  sails,  and  materials  for 
shipping,  besides  beds,  and  other  houshold^ods  consumed  and  used 
by  them,  are  infinite;  nor  is  the  benefit  of  them  to  the  kingdom 
sufficiently  to  be  explained.  Therefore,  let  it  suffice,  in  one 
word,  to  say,  that  the  produce  and  consumption,  with  the  ship, 
ping  they  give  employment  to,  is  of  an  infinite  deal  more  benefit 
to  the  wealth,  honour,  and  strength  of  the  nation,  than  four 
times  the  same  number  of  hands  the  best  employed  at  home 
can  be. 

And  thus  much  more  I  shall  say  for  the  colonies.  As  they  are, 
to  the  nation,  the  most  useful  and  profitable  hands  employed,  and 
the  best  trade  we  have,  both  to  the  consuming  the  woollen.manu* 
factory  of  England,  and  the  encouraging  of  navigation ;  so  those, 
that  go  thither  as  servants,  if  they  are  industrious,  and  just  to  their 
masters,  they  live  much  easier  than  in  England,  and  much  more  likely 
to  get  estates ;  of  which  there  are  many  precedents ;  and  also  they 
have  been  a  great  relief  to  many  men  (whose  misfortunes  have  forced 
them  to  leave  their  own  country)  who,  by  their  carrying  thither 
the  remains  of  their  shipwrecked  fortunes,  have  recovered  their  lost 
estate,  and  very  much  conduced  to  that  increase  of  wealth  to  this 
nation,  as  well  as  to  the  increase  of  shipping,  which  are  the  only  true 
bulwarks  of  this  nation. 

That  the  courteous  reader  may  readily  see  the  benefit  to  England, 
the  hands  employed  in  the  colonies  are,  I  have  here  made,  in  the 
|ii|ture  of  a  table,  wli^t  fifty  negroes^  witfc  son^e  few  white  han^s 
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(which  are  rather  for  secnrity  tiian  otherwise)  can  make;  what 
tonnage;  what  mine  it  produces  in  England;  what  custom  it  pajs 
to  his  majestj.  It  is  to  be  understood,  that  all  thej  produce  is 
clear  gains  to  England  (except  some  linnen,  wines,  and  brandy, 
which  are  brought  from  foreign  markets :)  The  rest  is  either  freight, 
custom,  charges  of  merchandise,  apparel,  and  necessaries  for  the 
plantations,  or  in  cash,  which  either  senres  to  support  the  planters, 
when  in  England,  or  is  laid  out  in  purchasing  lands ;  besides  diis, 
the  employing  of  such  a  vast  number  of  shipping  and  seamen,  the 
benefit  of  which  is  well  known  to  every  Englishman.  And,  since 
the  plantations  have  been  brought  to  this  perfection,  the  consumption 
of  England  saves  at  least  two  thirds,  by  the  abatement  of  the  price 
those  commodities  bore  before  they  made  them ;  for  which  tliey 
never  draw  Arom  England  gold,  or  silver;  but,  on  the  con. 
trary,  by  exportation  of  what  is  there  made,  over  and  above,  our 
consumption  does  either  occasion  the  inriching  of  Elngland,  by  monies 
brought  from  foreign  parts  for  the  sales  of  their  goods,  or  by 
bartering  for  other  goods,  which  must  have  been  purchased  by  monies, 
or  we  must  have  been  without  them.  By  the  hands  employed  in 
those  colonies,  foreign  commodities  became  native,  to  the  great  in. 
riching  of  England,  as  aforesaid,  and  to  the  lessening  the  riches  and 
strength  of  all  other  European  nations,  that  produce  the  like  conw 
inodities. 
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CHAP.  III. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  nature  and  manner  of  managing 
plantations,  is  demonstrated,  beyond  all  scruple,  that  those  hands, 
employed  in  our  colonies  are,  for  their  number,  the  most  profitable 
subjects  of  these  dominions,  as  well  to  the  ends  of  consumption  and 
delight,  as  for  increasing  the  wealth,  power,  and  glory  of  the  nation. 
These  apparent  truths  being  once  known  to,  and  generally  allowed 
of  by  our  nobility  and  gentry,  it  is  senseless  to  imagine  there  could 
be  one  man  amongst  all  our  legislators,  that  should  be  so  malicious  to 
the  kingdom,  as  to  desire,  or  endearour,  the  discouragement,  much 
less  ruin  of  such  useful  subjects,  as  the  planters  are.  But,  for  want 
of  experience  in,  or  intelligence  of  their  manner  of  living,  and  em. 
ploying  themselves  in  plantations,  the  best.meaning  and  most  upright 
patriots  and  lovers  of  Uieir  country,  by  wrong  application  of  that  right 
maxim,  ^  People  are  the  riches  of  a  nation,'  may  be  most  apt  to  study 
restraints,  impositions,  and  severities  on  their  trade  and  negotiation, 
to  their  present  discouragement  and  future  ruin.  Which,  having,  in 
some  degree,  happened  already,  is  the  only  cause  I  have  used  my  en- 
deavours for  clearing  those  general  mistakes,  and  for  laying  down 
some  few  useful  rules  for  the  support  and  encouragement  of  them  all^ 
but  especially  the  sugar.plantations,  in  whose  happiness,  I,  being 
most  at  present  concerned,  think  myself  most  obliged  to  be  service* 
able  to  my  power,  as  well  as  to  clear  my  reputation  ;  which,  amongst 
other  welUmeaning  gentlemen,  is  reflected  on,  for  designing  a  com. 
mon  factory  for  keeping  up  the  price  of  their  product,  and  a  joint 
stock  of  monies  to  supply,  at  common  interest,  every  industrious 
planter's  wants,  till  his  goods  could  be  sold ;  which,  when  rightly 
understood,  must  force  forgiveness,  if  not  applause,  Uwb  the  most 
partial  opposer  of  the  design. 

The  better  to  clear  which  points,  it  Is  necessary  to  obviate,  that  the 
discouragements,  the  sugar.plantations  lie  under,  have,  for  three 
years  last  past,  furnished  matter  of  complaint  to  all  persons  concern, 
ed  in  that  commodity,  as  well  planter  as  merchant,  as  it  is  evident  by 
the  solemn  addresses,  which  were  made  to  the  court  on  that  subject 
since  the  passing  the  act  which  lays  an  additional  duty  upon  sugar. 

The  decay  of  those  colonies  being  granted  by  all  parties  concerned 
in  that  advantageous  negotiation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  be  certain  of 
the  cavse,  before  proper  remedies  can  be  found  out,  much  less  ap. 
plied  to  that  increasing  distemper. 

For,  though,  in  gross,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  additional 
duty  occasioned  the  mischief,  yet  those,  who  contrived  that  revenue 
for  the  crown,  did  not  intend  the  burden  thereof  should  have  fallen 
on  the  planter  or  merchant,  but  on  the  censumptioner ;  which  then 
had  not  been  the  least  inconvenience  or  discouragment,  either  to 
planting  or  trade,  and,  consequently,  a  more  equal  and  less  mis^ 
chievous  tax  could  not  have  been  laid  upon  thenation^ 

But  the  price  of  sugar  before  the  act,  compared  with  that  since,  and 
the  general  fall  of  plantations,  demonstrates,  beyond  contradiction  or 
dispute,  thi^t  the  whole  burden  frlls  on  the  most  iadustrions^  most 
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«Mef«il,  and  best  employed  people,  for  their  numbers,  ibai  can  be 
found  in  all  his  majesty's  dominions,  which  are  those  of  the  sugar* 
colonies  ;  besides  the  inequality  of  the  thing,  that  sixty-thousand  in. 
dustrions  people,  which,  Ihe  parliament  intended,  should  pay  nothing, 
are,  by  accid^it,  made  to  bear  an  imposition  designed  to  be  laid  on 
the  voluntary  consumption  of  eight  millions. 

That  the  matter  of  fact  is  this,  it  cannot  be  denied  by  the  most  par- 
tial and  interested,  against  what  has  been  proposed  for  the  common 
factory  ;  though  the  natural  aversion,  most  men  have  to  new  inven. 
tion,  joined  with  the  private  interest  of  some  few  men  who  are  factors 
•t  home,  laziness  of  thought  in  some,  and  weakness  of  understanding 
in  others,  will,  I  am  sensible,  make  it  difficult,'  if  not  impossible,  to 
establish  the  most  compendious  and  proper  remedy  for  that  lingering 
distemper. 

But  this  I  dare  boldly  affirm,  that  what  was  then  prescribed  car* 
ried  along  with  itself  evident  proofs  of  its  innocency  and  well-mean. 
Ing;  since  nothing  therein  could  possibly  take  effect,  until  every  sugar 
colony  in  America  had,  in  their  general  assemblies,  considered  and 
approved  every  part  of  it 

For,  without  the  sanction  and  laws  of  every  several  and  individual 
colony,  by  their  acts  of  assembly,  the  whole  and  every  part  of  the 
proposal  was  utterly  inconsistent  and  unpracticable,  as  those,  who 
'^ill  give  themselves  leave  to  examine  it,  will  undeniably  find. 

So  that,  if  it  may  be  supposed,  that  the  colonies  themselves  are 
proper  judges  of  what  they  suffer,  want,  and  would  have,  it  cannot  bo 
denied,  but  that  their  minds  must  best  appear  in  general  asssemblies. 

From  whence  it  consequently  follows,  that,  though  the  proposition 
might  not  be  practicable,  by  reason  of  the  many  different  interests  it 
was  to  unite,  yet  that.tlie  proposers  were  innocent,  and  sacrificed 
their  labour,  expences,  and  time,  with  a  laudable  intention. 

To  leave,  therefore,  that  matter  in  the  state  it  is,  I  will  proceed  to 
obviate  the  true  and  genuine  causes  of  the  present  discouragements 
those  colonies  lie  under;  which  may  be  reduced  to  three  general 
heads. 

1.  That,  which  is  necessary  to  the  beginning,  increase,  and  sup* 
port  of  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might. 

S.  That  what  they  produce  by  planting  is  forced  to  be  sold  at  mar- 
ket much  cheaper  than  can  be  i^orded,  to  the  nation's  loss,  as  well 
as  theirs. 

3.  That  what  they  produce  is  carried  to  foreign  markets  at  amuch 
greater  charge,  than  they  might  carry  it  for. 

.  To  make  it  evident,  that  what  they  want  to  begin,  increase,  and 
•npport  a  plantation,  comes  to  them  much  dearer  than  it  might,  I 
must  desire  the  reader  to  consider,  from  what  has  been  said  concern. 
Ing  a  sugar.plantation,  that  the  main  support  of  that,  as  well  as  all 
other  weslth,  is  labourers :  That  these  labourers,  in  plantations,  ar« 
either  white  servants,  or  black  slaves :  That  the  white  servants  are 
either  such  as  are  hired  for  wages,  or  assigned  for  a  term  of  years. 
Now,  if  it  appears,  that,  in  the  present  method,  all  these  several 
aorts  of  labourers  come  to  the  '  planter  one  third  dearer  than 
they  need^  tben  it  must  follow,  Uiat  there  is  a  burden  on  that 
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employment,  as  heary,  as  if  above  thirty  per  oebt  were  laid,  hyimf 
of  tax^  upoa  their  whole  industry. 

That  the  case  of  most  planters  is  this,  as  well  in  white  sermnts  as 
slaves,  and  also  in  most  of  the  tools,  and  necessaries,  for  managing  a 
plantation,  is  too  much  felt,  to  be  doubted  by  all  that  are  cotcemed 
in  that  trade,  or  are  eiperienced  in  planting.  But,  to  make  it  clear  to 
others,  I  must  beg  them  to  consider,  that  few  men  leave  their  native 
country  willingly,  who  have  enough  conveniently  to  support  themi. 
selves  in  it^  except  carried  away  by  ambition,  or  immoderate  avarice, 
two  passions  little  known,  or  practised  in  America. 

That  therefore  those  who  generally  go  thither  comply  with  some 
urgent  pressure  in  their  fortunes  or  circumstances  at  home;  sotliat,  let 
them  carry  with  them  as  good  understandings  or  strong  genius's  and 
inclinations  to  planting,  as  is  possible,  yet  they  must  not  hope  to 
reap,  unless  they  sow  ;  and  wheat,  or  any  other  sort  of  grain,  is  not  a 
more  necessary  seed  for  its  own  species,  than  wealth  is  seed  to  wealth. 
The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  to  that  purpose,  which  Bays,  ^He,  that 
will  bring  the  Indies  home,  must  carry  the  Indies  thither.'  It  will 
not  be  unnecessary  to  explain  the  general  causes  of  their  first  thriv. 
ing,  that  the  unexperienced  reader  may  have  a  just  idea  of  the  c<ni. 
veniences,  and  inconveniences,  have  attended  those  places,  by  the 
many  changes  have  happened  in  the  government,  and  laws,  of  this 
kingdom,  since  the  beginning  of  the  late  civil  wars. 

To  do  which,  we  will  make  a  short  reflexion  on  the  unaccountable 
negligence,  or  rather  stupidity  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 
Henry  the  Seventh,  Henry  the  Eighth,  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  Queen 
Mary,  who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 
plunder,  and  bring  home,  undisturbed,  all  the  wealth  of  that  golden  * 
world ;  and  to  suffer  them  with  forts  and  castles  to  shut  up  the  doors 
and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  America,  having  not  the 
least  title,  or  pretence  of  right,  beyond  any  other  nation,  except  that 
of  lieing,  by  accident,  tlie  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  it,  where 
the  unprecedented  cruelties,  exorbitances,  and  barbarities,  their  own 
histories  witness,  they  practised  on  a  poor,  naked,  and  innocent 
people,  which  inhabited  the  islands,  as  well  as  upon  those  truly  civL 
lised  and  mighty  empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  called  to  all  mankind 
for  succour  and  relief  against  their  outrageous  avarice  and  horrid 
massacres.  Therefore,  for  a  nation,  situated  like  ours  for  trade  and' 
navigation,  being,  by  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  the  nearest  eastern 
neighbour  to  that  western  world,  to  sit  still,  and  look  upon  all  this, 
without  either  envy,  or  ptty^  must,  I  say,  remain  a  lasting  mark  of 
the  insensibility  of  Uiose  times,  and  the  little  knowledge  our  forefa. 
thers  had  of  the  true  interest  of  mankind  in  general,  or  of  their  own 
country  in  particular. 

Nor  did  we  awake  from  this  lethargy,  and  wonderful  dosing,  by 
any  prudent  foresight,  or  formed  counsel  and  design,  but  slept  on, 
until  the  ambitious  Spaniard,  by  that  inexhaustible  spring  of  treasure, 
had  corrupted  most  of  the  courts  and  senates  of  Europe,  and  had  set 
on  fire,  by  civil  broils  and  discords,  all  our  neighbour  nations,  or  bad 
subdued  them  io  his  yoke,  contriving  too,  to  make  us  wear  his  chains^ 
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luid  bear  a  share  in  th^  triumph  of  unWental  monarchy,  not  only 
projected)  but  near  accomplished,  when  Queen  Elisabeth  came  to  the 
crown,  as  all  historians  of  those  times  do  pUinly  make  appear.  And 
to  the  diTided  interests  of  Philip  the  Second,  and  Queen  Elisabeth, 
in  personal  more  than  national  concerns,  we  do  owe  that  start  of 
her's,  in  letting  loose  upon  him,  and  encouraging  those  daring  ad. 
Tenturers,  Drake,  }&wkins,  Rawleigh,  the  Lord  Clifford,  and  many 
other  brayes  that  age  produced;  who,  by  their  privateering  and 
bold  undertaking,  like  those  the  Buccaneers  practise,  now  opened 
the  way  to  our  discoveries,  and  succeeding  settlements  in  America ; 
which,  since,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occasioned  only  by  the  neces. 
sities  of  many,  wrought  upon  by  the  example,  wisdom,  and  success 
of  some  few  particulars,  without  any  formed  design,  help,  or  as. 
sistance  from  our  state^councils,  or  legislators,  in  less  than  one  cen« 
tnry,  hath  throve  so  well,  that  they  are  become  the  example,  and 
envy,  and  might  be  the  terror  of  all  our  neighbour  maritime  nations ; 
and  do  undoubtedly  maintain  above  half  that  vast  quantity  of  ship, 
ping  we  employ  in  foreign  trade ;  so  that  it  can  be  from  no  other 
cause,  but  want  of  information,  that  many  of  our  laws,  as  well  as 
cottrt.maxims  and  practices,  run  opposite  to  their  encouragement^ 
protection,  and  increase. 

The  beginning  of  our  American  settlements  was  made  in  the  latter 
end  of  Queen  Elisabeth's  reign,  by  the  encouragement  of  Sir  Walter 
Rawleigh,  who  undertook  the  planting  of  Virginia,  and  first  brought 
the  use  of  tobacco  into  England ;  but  that,  nor  any  other  colony 
of  ours  in  the  West-Indies,  did  promise  much  success,  either  to  the 
nation,  or  undertakers,  until  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First, 
whose  peace  with  the  crown  of  Spain  restrained  those  bold  privateers, 
who  before,  by  harrassiug  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  mastering  their 
rich  ships  of  plate,  had  become  very  wealthy,  as  well  as  numerous. 
But,  much  against  the  will  of  most  of  them,  but  principally  of  such 
who  had  not  sufficiently  made  their  fortunes,  this  peace  obliged  them 
to  change  the  prospect  of  their  future  conduct  from  rapine  and  spoil: 
to  trade  and  planting;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  considerable 
settlement  was  made  in  the  northern  parts  of  America,  to  th^  great 
increase  of  good  shipping  in  the  kingdom.  By  this  means  a  general 
notion  of  having  enough  profitable  lands  in  those  parts  of  the  world, 
for  nothing,  so  infect^  the  whole  kingdom,  that  not  only  the  neces. 
sitous  and  loose  part  of  the  nation  flocked  thither,  but  many  non. 
conformists  did  sollicit  his  majesty  for  leave  to  make  a  settlement  to. 
gether  under  privileges  and  liberties,  both  in  civil  and  church 
matters,  by  a  constitution  of  their  own.  This  combination  King 
James  prudently  consented  to,  and  confirmed  by  his  letters  patent, 
wisely  foreseeing,  that,  tho'  a  species  of  a  common-wealth^was  thereby 
introduced  into  bis  dominions,  yet  the  dependence  thereof  must  be 
npon  the  crown  for  protection,  and  consequently  that  part  of  his 
subjects,  then  called  Puritans,  would  not  be  totally  lost' to  thci  iia,^ 
tion,  as  they  must  be,  if  driven  for  erer  to  remaiu  in  foreign  couiu 
tries.  Thus  began  that  numerous  colony  in  Nciw^Eogland,  where^ 
under  frugal  laws,  customs,  and  constitutions,  they  live,  without 
applying  ^emselves  to  planting  any  tobacco,  or  other  American  cobs* 
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modities,  except  for  their  own  prtfrnte  use.  But  bj  ttlkge,  pasture^ 
fishing,  mannfacttires,  and  trade,  they,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
imitate  Old  England,  and  did  fortneriy  mnch,  and  in  some  degree 
do  now,  supply  the  other  colonies  with  provisions  in  ezdiange 
for  their  commodities,  as,  tobacco,  sugar,  &c.  whith  they  carried 
to  foreign  markets,  how  conveniently  for  the  nation^s  interest  I 
shall  not  determine,  being  no  enemy  to  any  Idnd  of  lionest  indnMry. 
But  this  cannot  chuse  but  be  allowed,  that,  if  any  liands  in  the  In^ 
dies  be  wrong  employed  for  domestick  interest,  it  must  l>e  theirs, 
and  those  other  colonies,  which  settle  with  no  other  prospect 
than  the  like  way  of  living.  Tlierefore,  if  any,  such  only  shonld 
be  neglected,  and  discouraged,  who  pursue  a  method  that  rivals 
our  native  kingdom,  and  threatens,  in  time,  a  total  independency 
thereupon. 

But,  as  this  cannot  be  said  of  our  tobacco  colonies,  much  less  is  if 
to  be  feared  from  our  sugar  plantations,  except,  by  gross  mistakes 
at  home,  we  at  last  force  them  to  part  with  their  black  slaves  to 
the  Spaniards,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  sole  planting  of  pro. 
visions,  and  living  upon  their  estates ;  which,-  should  it  happen, 
would  be  the  greatest  blow  to  our  navigation,  and  consequently 
to  the  rents,  that  the  kingdom  ever  received,  since  it  was  a  trading 
nation. 

This  digression,  I  hope,  may  be  pardoned,  since  it  explains  a 
little  the  difference  of  our  national  interest  in  tlie  several  sorts  of 
Aiperican  colonies. 

Nor  would  I  be  supposed  to  be  so  ignorant,  to  think,  that  no  khid 
of  colonies  can  empty,  and  consequently  ruin,  the  nation:  No; 
there  is  a  natural  boundary  to  all  worldly  matters ;  and  it  becomes 
the  wisdom  of  legislators  truly  to  distinguish  the  depending  and  prOi* 
fitable,  from  the  detached  and  undermining  colonies,  and  rightly  apply 
lenitives  and  corrosives  accordingly. 

To  return  therefore  to  those  within  the  tropicks,  which  are  princi^ 
pally  supported  by  making  sugar.  The  beginning  of  their  settlement 
was  without  the  least  prospect  of  succeeding  in  that  commodity,  the 
art  of  making  which,  as  I  said  before,  being,  by  mere  accident, 
gained  in  forbadoes  by  a  Hollander,  something  more  than  half  a 
century  since :  And,  as  it  was  the  happiness  of  those  islands  to 
learn  it  from  a  Dutchman,  so  the  first  and  main  supporters  of  them 
in  their  progress,  to  that  perfection  they  are  arrived  to,  exceeding 
all  the  nations  in  the  world,  is  principally  owing  to  that  nation, 
who,  being  eternal  prolers  about,  and  searchers  for  moderate  gaioa 
by  trade,  did  give  credit  to  those  islanders,  as  well  as  they  did  the 
PortttgueEe  in  Brasil,  for  black  slaves,  and  all  other  necessaries 
for  planting,  taking,   as  their  crops  throve,  the  sugar  they  made. 
Thus  with  light,  but  sure,  gains  to  themselves,  they  nourished  the 
indu^riottS,  and  consequently  improving  planters,    both  before, 
and  during,  the  civil  wars  in  these  islands ;  the  fame  of  whose  good 
fortune  being  spread  at  home,  many  ingenious  gentlemen,  who  had 
unfortunately  followed  the  royal  interest,  conveighed  the  remains  of 
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Hietr  shipwrecked  fortunes  thither ;  amongst  which  Colonel  Henry 
Walldrond's  father,  with  himself,  and  others  his  relations  of  that 
family,  were  not  inconsiderable,  either  for  qualitj,  industry,  or 
|Mirts ;  so  that,  by  them,  and  many  undone  cavaliers  who  followed 
their  example,  new  improTements  and  experiments  were  daily  added 
to  the  art  of  planting,  making,  and  refining  sugar,  which  were  taken 
from  them  by  the  Dutch,  till  Sir  George  Askew,  with  a  squadron 
of  ships,  remof ed  the  Lord  Willoughby  of  Pkrham  from  goyeming 
there,  for  his  exiled  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  and  reduced  the 
island  to  the  States  obedience:  Soon  after  which  the  Dutch  war  hap. 
pening,  all  further  trade  with  that  nation  ceased,  by  whose  help,  they 
being  then  strong  enough  to  subsist  of  themseWes,  their  future  deaL 
ing  returned  to  its  proper  center,  which  was  trading  i»ith  their  na« 
tire  country  ;  since  which  time  that  island,  which  contains  but 

acres,  and  not  more  than  fire  and  twenty  thousand  white 
inhabitants,  has  produced,  in  commodities,  above  thirty  millions 
sterling,  and  paid  in  duties  to  support  the  government,  at  a  modest 
computation,  above  three  fourths  of  a  million,  which  will  seem  in- 
credible to  those  that  have  not  employed  thoughts  on  it, 

I  have  rather  mentioned  Colonel  Walldrond  for  one  instance  of 
such  as  our  civil  war  drove  abroad,  because,  in  his  particular  case 
and  sufferings,  great  inferences  may  be  made  for  explaining  the 
many  inconveniences  those  colonies  are  now  subject  to,  as  well  as 
because  he  has  been  one  who  did  endeavour  to  obviate  the  mischief, 
attended  the  act  for  additional  duty  upon  sugar,  and  was  most  zea. 
lous  in  his  applications  at  court  for  relief  to  his  fellow  planters, 
even  whilst  he  struggled  under  such  severe  oppressions  of  power  as 
might  hare  reduced  to  despair  the  greatest  courage.  And  to  him^ 
and  his  continual  endeavours  for  their  benefit,  all  the  planters  in  the 
Indies  owe  their  thanks  at  least;  ibr  he  not  only  made  the  court  sensible 
of  the  great  mistake  they  lay  under,  both  by  the  lay  ingand  unjust  manner 
of  collecting  that  additional  duty,  which,  at  least,  will  prove  a  cau^ 
tion  to  future  councils,  for  their  conduct  in  a  like  case,  but  waa  at 
great  labour  and  charge,  in  coiyunction  with  myself,  and  other  gen. 
tiemen,  intelligent  persona  in  that  affair,  to  iuTent,  if  possible,  a 
proper  remedy  for  th^r  languisliiog  condition ;  which  can  never  be 
but  by  .jsome  such  way,  as  may  furnish  them  with  sufficient  money, 
and  credit,  on  their  industry  and  commodities,  as  may  enable  them 
to  buy  their  necessaries  at  reasonable  rates,  and  sell  their  produce 
at  a  saving  price,  neither  of  which  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  at 
present* 

For  tho',  to  do  right  to  the  African  company,  they  have  been  won«i 
derfoUy  kind  in  the  credit  they  have  given  the  plantations,  and  that, 
rightly  managed,  a  company  is  able  to  supply  them  with  negroea 
cheaper  .than  a  loose  trade  could ;  yet,  the  complaints  the  company 
continually  make  of  the  colonies  bad  pay,  and  the  complaints  of  the 
colonies  for  .being  ill  supplied  with  negroes,  allowing  both  true,  k 
will  be  necessary  to  enquire  into  the  real  cause  of  both  inconveniett«» 
ces  before  proper  remedies  can  be.  proposed. 

VOL.   IX.  F  w 
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To  state  the  case  truly,  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  wlien  the  company 
was  first  erected,  with  exclusion  to  all  others  for  trading  in  Guiney, 
the  consequence  thereof  was  neter  foreseen  by  the  planters ;  for,  if  it 
had,  they  could  not  have  failed  complaining  against  its  establishment 
Upon  the  foundation  of  such  privileges  they  now  pretend  to ;  nor 
could  any  tuTention  in  the  world  hare  appeared  a  more  pernicious 
monopoly,  than  that  would  hare  been  jud^^  to  be  upon  a  free  eza. 
mination,  before  custom  and  necessity  had  reduced  the  colonies  to  a 
servile  dependence  thereupon. 

For,  let  it  be  granted  there  was  a  kind  of  a  prudent  necessity  ia 
fhe  goyemment  here,  to  unite  a  company  for  securing  the  gold  and 
teeth  trade  in  Guiney,  and  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  crown  to 
prohibit  all  others,  but  such  company,  to  trade  within  the  limits  as- 
signed them  by  their  charter ;  yet  this  did  not  at  all  reach  the  plan* 
fations  at  first,  nor  did  seem  to  prohibit  them  from  buying  slaves  at 
the  best  market,  as  since  it  has  been  interpreted.  For,  with  submission 
to  better  judgments,  the  consequence  of  that  interpretation  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inlet  to  all  manner  6f  monopolies. 

For  why  should  not  the  crown,  by  the  same  rule,  make  a  company, 
who  should  have  only  power  to  trade  thither  in  iron.ware^  and 
another  for  wine,  the  like  for  mum,  or  any  other  commodity  they 
want,  as  to  prohibit  bringing  thither  slaves  but  for  the  company's  ac 
count :  for  the  case,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  the  same  ;  for  it 
is  beyond  all  dispute  known,  that  the  colonies,  under  a  free,  open, 
and  loose  trade  for  negroes,  did  flourish  and  tncrease  before  the  com. 
pany  was  erected. 

It  is  certain,  that  they  could  still  be  supplied  plentifully  at  two 
Airds  the  price  the  company  makes  them  pay. 

It  is  as  undeniable,  that  the  company  doth  not  supply  tiiem  widi 
the  full  numbers  they  want,  and  could  have,  did  not  dbe  company 
that  all  doors  to  their  supply. 

And  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  In  these  few  heads  are  included  aU 
fhe  several  inconveniencles  so  complained  of  in  a  monopoly. 

I.  For  hereby  a  loose  trade  is  turned  into  a  restrained,  which  les» 
sens  the  numbers  of  shipping  that  would  trade  to  Guiney. 

II.  That  comes  dear  to  the  subject,  that  might  be  cheap. 

III.  And  a  useful  commodity  to  the  increase  of  wealth  Is  not  to 
|>e  had  in  a  sufficient  quantity. 

It  is  alledged,  that  some  part  of  the  trade  of  Guiney,  consideiing 
Who  are  our  rivals  in  it,  cannot  be  preserved  without  force,  mad  that 
the  castle  must  be  maintained,  or  that  part  of  the  trade  lost,  and  that 
the  caatle,  ^c.  cannot  be  supported  but  with  great  cost,  and  that 
charge  ihlls  extremely  heavy  upon  so  small  a  stock,  as  tiiat  of  tiio 
African  company. 

Tlie  r.onsequence  of  which  premisses  Is,  they  vrlll  alwaya  ba 
necessitated  to  keep  up  tiie  price  of  negroes  one  third  more  than 
Otherwise  we  need,  (tbo*  the  castles  are  not  supported,  or  little  or 
no  ways  useful  to  the  negroe-trade,  they  keeping  no  forts,  and 
seldom  factors,  at  those  places  where  the  negroes  are  most  Imhu^ 
at) 
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I  confesfi,  a  strong  argument  for  the  company,  but  a  sowre  one  for 
Uie  colonies,  which  seem  hereby  deprifed  of  their  birth-right,  the 
liberty  of  the  subject,  and  their  possession,  whitih  consisted  in  a 
loose  trade. 

The  premisses  considered,  the  planters  may  therefore  jastly  desire 
that  the  national  interest  in  the  Guiney.trade,  the  forts,  &c.  may  be 
equally  supported  by  all  the  nation,  as  our  navy's  necessary  forts 
and  garisons  at  home  are,  and  not  fall  solely  on  their  labour  and 
Industry:  For  the  necessary  Supply  of  negroes  to  the  colonies 
mnnnally  should  not  be  less  than  twenty  .thousand  pounds. 

Therefore  upon  a  fair  representation  of  the  charge  of  the  castle, 
&c.  it  cannot  be  questioned  but  the  parliament  will  provide  fdr  theif 
support,  if  it  appear  a  national  interest^  to  preserve  the  Colonies^ 
and  that  trade,  as  no  doubt  it  is. 

But,  as  I  hinted  before,  another  cause  of  their  selling  dear  is  the 
i^A  pay  they  complain  of  in  the  colonies,  and  it  may  not  be  without 
cause  that  the  company  cothplain :  Not  that  the  coldntes  give  oc- 
tasion  for  it,  as  matters  now  «tand. 

For,  the  Country  not  being  able  to  get  n^roes,  but  at  one  third 
too  dear,  and  negroes  being  the  main  prop  oi  a  plantatien,  It  neees^ 
sarily  follows^  the  planter  must  be  necessitous,  and  thereby  forced  to 
•ell  his  produce  cheap,  not  being  able,  through  poverty,  to  keep  his 
lionmodity  by  him,  until  it  will  yield  a  saving  price. 

Thus  ^e  true  cause  of  his  selling  cheap  is  his  baying  dear,  and 
both  together  keep  the  ii^dnstrious  planter,  who  is  not  got  aforehand 
in  his  affairs,  always  indigent,  and  in  debt  to  the  company.  This 
debt  being,  as  they  alledge,  near  tfareeJiundred  thousand  pounds, 
keep  the  company's  stock,  which  at  first  was  not  more  dian  a  hundred 
and  ten  thousand,  always  out  of  their  hands ;  the  interest  of  which, 
^th  the  dArge  of  the  castle,  falling  upo»n  so  narrow  a  stock  as 
ibur.hundred  thousdod  pounds.  This,  rising  at  last  upon  the  plan« 
tations,  makes  their  barden  grteydus  at  present,  and  must,  at  last, 
prove  insitpportable,  as  the  debt  increases ;  for  that,  and  their  ne« 
eessities,  will  keep  pace  together,  except  some  speedy  remedy  be 
foand  for  tiiem  both. 

All  Ms  taken  a»part^  and  diily  considered,  it  will  appear  pro- 
bable to  all  thinking  Uiei^,  thiit  the  plantations  must  speedily  be 
ntiaed,  aad  the  commodities,  so  profitable  to  the  nation,  flucthate 
into  tile  hands  of  some  neighbour  colonies,  who  do  tidt  struggle 
tinder  the  like  Inconveaiencies ;  for  which  time  the  French,  Dutch, 
and  Danes,  and  many  other  nations  are  at  watch,  and  do  at  present 
Increase,  proportionably  to  our  discouragements.  In  this  dismal 
prospect  we  must  let  them  stand,  until  We  come  to  consider  of 
proper  remedies  for  these  and  the  following  inconvenieacies« 

Another  Inconveniency,  attending  them,  process  from  the  wrong 
notion  which  has  infect^  our  judges,  as  well  as  the.  less  intelligent 
gentry,  that  the  people  which  go  thither  are  a  loss  to  the  nation. 

Tlijs,  with  some  other  more  malicious,  but  as  weak,  suggestions, 
has  occasioned  severe  and  terrible  sentences  about  exporting  white 
■ervaats  on  pretence  of  spiriting ;   so  that  many  have  been  forced 
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to  send  for  those  yrho  have  b^n  transported  thither,  to  produce 
again  before  the  judges  to  acknowledge  their  voluntary  trans, 
portation. 

This  occasions  new  offices,  new  fees,  and  new  methods  for  sending 
serrants  thither ;  all  which  increases  their  price  in  the  Indies  very 
considerably,  and  falls,  as  bad  as  a  tax,  on  the  industry  of  tho 
planter;  besides,  makes  serrants  so  scarce,  that  an  untTersal  Ian. 
guishing  of  such  plantations  as  are  growing  happens  thereby ;  and 
that  want  of  white  servants,  for  a  term  of  years,  occasions  the  in- 
crease of  wages  to  those  they  are  forced  to  hire  at  great  rates,  to 
supply  that  defect.  This  increase  of  wages  is  not  only  a  new  burden 
liipon  the  present  planters,  butlessens  their  numbers  ;  many  choosing 
rather  to  sell  their  industry  and  labour,  to  support  themselves  under 
others,  than  begin  planting  themselves  under  such  visible  incunu 
brances,  as  daily  increase  upon  employment. 

Thus  one  inconveniency  begets  another,  to  the  ruin  of  the  present 
and  discouragement  of  future  planting ;  which,  before  I  have  done, 
must  more  and  more  appear  as  national  a  concern  as  any  our  council 
can  be  busied  about. 

It  is  true,  many  of  the  first  comers,  especially  in  Barbadoes,  are 
got  above  the  danger  of  ruin,  by  these,  and  other  following  mis. 
chiefs,  that  daily  must,  if  not  prevented,  increase  upon  all  who  are 
not  in  the  like  circumstance  for  wealth.  And,  peradventure,  to  snchy 
the  prospect  of  this  general  decay  promises  a  good  return  and  re. 
compence,  for  all  the  inconveniencies  they  at  present  feel  in  the 
abatement  of  the  value  of  their  plantations. 

For  some  of  them  may,  perhaps,  consider,  that,  as  the  debts  of 
the  colonies  increase  to  the  African  company,  the  ruin  of  necessitous 
planters  must  follow  ;  as  they  tumble,  the  quantity  of  sugar,  pro^ 
dttoed,  must  diminish ;  and,  as  that  happens,  the  price  must  rise;  so 
that  their  own  plantations,  being  sure  to  stand,  must  likewise  im. 
prove  at  last,  proportionably  to  the  general  and  national  loss  besides ; 
That  they  are  sure,  as  plantations,  negroes,  and  stock  come  to  be 
seized  for  debt,  they  will  be  sold  for  less  than  their  half  valne^  and 
can  be  no  men's  money,  but  theirs  who  have  it  to  jpare.  That  this 
hath,  and  doth  daily  happen,  and  must,  more  and  more,  if  no  reb 
medy  be  found  out,  is  so  certain,  that  none  intelligent,  among  the 
American  merchants  and  factors,  but  know  many  sad  esiamples  of 
that  kind ;  so  that,  if  the  price  shoold  rise  by  abatement  of  quantity, 
though  convenient  for  some  overgrown  planters,  and  weaitlr|r 
merchants,  it  tends  to  nothing  less  than  the  decay  of  shipping,  lea. 
aening  the  numbers  of  white  people,  and  driving  them  to  the  Dutch 
plantations. 

Another  great  discouragement,  those  colonies  lie  under,  is  the 
arbitrary  power  and  practices  of  the  governors  there,  and  tho 
court  at  home,  which  some  have,  to  their  undoing  felt,  and  all  aio 
liable  to. 

I  will  instance,  in  the  case  of  some  few,  that  the  reader  may  the 
better  judge  of  the  condition  of  them  alL 

In  the  year  1669,  colonel,  since  Sir  Henry  Moi;gan,  commonly 
called  Panama  Morgan,  for  his^lorious  undertaking  and  conquest  oif 
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the  SpanUrdfl  of  that  place,  hj  fewer  than  twelfe-hundred  men, 
without  either  horse  or  pikemen,  to  oppose,  in  fair  fight,  above  six. 
thousand  foot,  and  fiTe.handred  horse,  which  he  did,  and  afterwards 
took  and  ransacked  a  town,  that  had  baffled,  when  not  half  so 
strong,  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  attacked  it  with  four, 
thousand.  This  man,  as  great  an  honour  to  our  nation,  and  terror 
to  the  Spaniards,  as  ever  was  bom  in  it,  notwithstanding  he  had  done 
nothi)^  but  by  commission  of  the  goyemor  and  council  of  Jamaica, 
and  had  received  their  formal  and  publick  thanks  for  the  action, 
was,  upon  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  into  England 
a  prisoner;  and,  without  being  charged  with  any  crime,  or  ever 
brought  to  a  hearing,  he  was  kept  here,  at  his  own  great  expence, 
aboTe  three  years,  not  only  to  the  wasting  of  some  thousands  he  was 
then  worth,  and  bringing  him  into  great  debts,  but  to  the  hinderanco 
of  his  planting,  and  improvement  of  his  fortune  by  his  industry,  to. 
wards  which,  none  in  that  place,  was  ip  a  fairer  way ;  so  that  under 
those  difficulties,  and  the  perpetual  malice  of  a  prevailing  court, 
faction,  he  wasted  the  remaining  part  of  his  life,  oppressed,  not  only 
by  those,  but  by  a  lingering  consumption,  the  coldness  of  this 
climate  and  his  vexations  had  brought  him  into,  wbeu  be  was  forced 
U>  stay  here. 

Another  remarkable  example  of  the  like  inconveniencies  they  have 
been,  and  are  liable  to,  is  that  of  the  beforementioned  Colonel  Wall, 
drond,  who,  upon  a  bare  suggestion  against  him,  made  by  a  man 
fairly  tried  before  a  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  wherein  he  wai 
but  one,  though  the  first  in  commission,  vras  commanded  from  liar. 
badoes  hither,  where  he  has  been  detained  above  three  years ;  and,  at 
last,  upon  a  full  tryal,  at  an  assizes  in  the  country,  where  his  ad. 
Tersary  was  power^l,  and  himself  utterly  a  stranger,  there  was 
given  against  him  but  thirty  pounds  damage,  and  that,  for  no  other 
reason,  but  that  the  court^judge  was  pleased  to  over-rule  this  plea  : 
—Whereby  such  a  disorder,  ruin,  and  distraction  of  his  wife,' 
children,  family,  plantation,  and  estate,  has  happened  to  him,  that, 
as  the  calamity  is  not  to  be  expressed,  and,  for  some  respects,  is 
not  fit  to  be  related,  so  it  could  never  have  been  supported  by  any 
man,  but  one  of  an  extraordinary  fortitude  and  understanding, 
which  he  has  demonstrated  by  his  constant  endeavours,  under  his 
unjust  oppressions,  to  serve  the  publick  interest  of  those  colonies, 
and  rightly  to  represent  their  sad  condition  at  court,  especially  that  of 
Barbadoes,  who  was  so  kind  and  just  to  him,  at  his  coming  thence,  as 
by  the  representative  body  of  that  island,  together  with  his  majesty'a 
governor  and  council,  to  make  a  present  unto  him  of  five-hnndred 
pounds  sterling,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  good  service  he  had  done 
that  country,  together  with  a  publick  declaration  of  his  just  pro- 
ceedings in  diat  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  especially  in  this 
case,  he  was  brought  over  upon.  And  this  I  most  further  observe  to 
the  reader,  that  it  was  not  the  least  crime  of  state  was  so  much  as 
alledged  against  him,  for  banishing  him  from  Barbadoes  into  England, 
but  merely  private  malice,  supported  by  the  partial  tyranny  of  some 
great  men,  occasioned  all  his  sufferings. 
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I  ehall  not  mention  the  numerons  examples  of  men  that  hate  been 
thus  sent  from  their  habitation  and  industry  in  those  parts,  bnC 
shall  content  myself  with  these  two  notorious  instances  of  the  hard 
case  those  well.emplo]red  members  of  the  nation  are  in ;  for  any 
man,  who  would  think  it  destructire  to  liberty  and  property,  to  be 
banished  into  Barbadoes,  Jamaica,  or  any  other  colony  from  Eng. 
land,  must  beliere  it  is  as  great  an  oppression  to  be  kept  from 
thence,  against  his  will,  when  all  his  fortune  and  estate  not  only 
lies  there,  but,  for  want  of  his  own  management,  is  liable  to 
infinite  more  casualties  and  loss,  than  any  estate  in  England  can  be. 

Another  inconyentency,  attending  the  colony,  is  their  being  forced 
to  bring  their  commodities  first  into  England,  before  they  can  carry 
it  to  any  foreigni  market ;  which  would  appear,  upon  a  true  examina. 
tion,  not  the  least  advantage  to  the  nation,  but  a  great  loss,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate,  when  I  come  to  propose  proper  remedies  for  these,  and 
many  other  incouTeniencies  the  colonies  at  present  struggle  under,^ 
which  might  be  removed  ivith  greater  profit,  both  to  the  crown  and 
kingdom,  than  to  thenu 

Thus,  in  short,  it  appears,  that  buying  the  necessary  matters  for 
beginning  and  supporting  a  plantation  one^third  dearer,  than  might 
In  a  right  method  be  afforded  them,  is  one  great  discouraging  ta 
planting, 

A  second,  is,  that,  some  of  them  being  necessitous,  they  are  all 
forced  to  sell  their  produce  much  cheaper,  than  they  can,  under  that 
burthen,  afford  them. 

A  third,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  stock  or  credit,  they  are  not  able 
to  meliorate  their  sugars  to  a  degree  fit  for  consumption,  whereby  so 
beneficial  an  art  is  thrown  away  upon  our  Hamburgh  and  Hollasd 
neighbours,  to  the  mighty  increase  of  their  wealth  and  narigation,^ 
by  our  neglect,  as  well  as  inconvenient  customs  and  laws. 

A  fourth,  by  being  subject  to  the  inconveniency  of  complaints, 
suits,  and  remorals  into  England,  for  matters  sufficiently  cogni. 
table  in  those  parts ;  to  all  which,  I  shall  only  add  to  this  section 
two  more. 

The  first,  a  want  of  a  true  method  for  preserving  the  estates  and 
plantations  of  deceased  persons,  for  the  use  of  their  relations  or  ere. 
ditors  in  England. 

And  lastly,  by  the  great  quantity  of  commodities  Hiat  are  sent  out  of 
the  Leeward  Carribee  Islands,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  at  low  prices,  for 
private  lucre;  for  those  people,  saying  all  the  duty,  as  well  as  the 
four  and  half  per  cent,  there,  as  the  customs  in  England,  and  having 
goods  in  barter  for  them  directly  from  Holland,  can  afford  their 
sugar  much  cheaper  than  their  neighbours ;  so  that  there  go  out  of 
that  back*door  for  Holland,  under  the  name  of  St.  Eustace  sugar, 
above  a  thousand  and  five^andred  hogsheads  of  Muscovado  sugar, 
which,  refined  with  great  advantage  to  that  nation  In  Holland,  keeps 
the  markets  low  in  all  foreign  parts;  the  proper  remedies  for  all 
fJlich  inconTanienciies  I  shall  strive  to  propose,  in  my  next  diapter* 
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Bt  what  has  been  said  before,  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  tho 
reader  discerns  clearly,  how  much  to  t^e  advantage  of  the  nation  all 
those  hands  are  employed  which  go  to  onr  American  colonies,  and 
principally  such  as  transport  themselves  and  servants  to  the  sugar, 
plantations,  as  likewise  how  many  inconvenient  discouragements 
they  at  present  struggle  under. 

The  first  remedy  to  which  inoonveniencies,  that  I  shall  presumt 
to  propose,  is  what  we  most  certainly  are  very  defective  in,  for  thm 
greatest  concern  of  the  nation,  which  is  for  all  sorts  of  trade,  I  mean^ 
an  able,  diligent,  impartial,  and  constant  sitting  council  of  trade^ 
where  all  sorts  of  prorisions,  concerning  it,  might  freely  be  debated^ 
and  thoroughly  examined,  before  they  come  into  parliament  or  conn* 
cil.  For  such  a  constitution  would  be  an  infallible  tonclustone,  to 
try  the  intrinsick  value  of  all  notions  and  projects,  that  mankind  can 
invent,  either  for  the  general  good,  or  particular  advantage :  It  be. 
ing  almost  impossible  for  the  privy  council,  or  committees  of 
parliament,  in  the  methods  they  proceed  by,  ever  to  inform 
themselves  rightly  of  any  one  difficult  matter  that  comes  before 
them. 

For,  let  but  a  thinking  man,  any  ways  versed  In  trade,  but  reflec^ 
how  many  interfering  accidents  there  belong  to  that  mystery,  and 
how  many  various  shapes  every  branch  of  it  has  taken  before  it  arriv» 
ed  to  perfection,  and  they  will  conclode  it  impossible,  for  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  by  short  debates,  partially  managed,  as  they  artt 
usually  before  them,  ever  to  arrive  to  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
matters  in  question ;  for  want  of  which,  their  judgments  are  abused 
by  clamour,  importunity,  prejudice,  partiality,  or  some  other 
prevailing  byass ;  and  seldom  or  never,  if  the  matter  he  of  impor* 
tance  enough  to  require  debating,  ever  come  to  a  right  decision, 
whereby,  at  last,  the  secretary,  or  clerk,  to  such  a  board,  becomes 
the  only  oracle  to  it ;  and,  as  he  feels  the  cause  heavy  or  light, 
weakly  or  potently  backed,  can  read  its  destiny  before  one  argument 
Is  heard  concerning  the  matter  in  issue,  be  it  of  never  so  considerable 
consequence. 

That  this  is  true,  all  men,  who  have  ever  been  concerned  to  at. 
tend  this  kind  of  assemblies,  can  infallibly  witness :  but  withal,  one 
would  wonder,  that  a  nation  so  concerned  for  their  interest,  as  onrSy 
wherein  there  are  few  men,  that  will  make  a  step  in  any  considerable 
dealing,  without  the  advice  of  some  council  learned  in  the  point : 
That  die  government  of  it,  which  should  consist  of  the  wisest  of 
them,  should  take  upon  them  to  alter  and  change  the  shape  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  the  whole,  without  the  impartial  advice  of  some 
continually  active  and  sollicitous  in  the  mystery  of  it.  But,  this  being 
so,  it  is  no  wonder  our  laws  and  council  book  orders  are  so  often 
forced  to  be  changed,  for  being  in  direct  opposition  to  a  national 
interest;  therefore,  as  the  first  great  remedy  to  the  grievances  at> 
tending  our  colonies,  I  do  propose,  that  a  council  of  trade  may, 
by  act  of  parliament,  be  established,  to  consist  of  a  president,  vice. 
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president,  and  some  conyenient  number  of  members,  who  may  con* 
tinually  be  sitting  to  hear,  debate,  and  examine  all  sorts  of  propo. 
aals  and  difficulties  that  arise  about  trade ;  and  that  they  may  have 
such  salaries  out  of  the  publick  purse,  as  may  make  the  business 
worth  wise  men^s  attendance;  that  no  proposal  whateyer  should! 
there  be  refused  to  receive  a  debate,  and  two  or  tliree  hearings,  or 
more,  as  the  matter  imports ;  that  nothing  should  be  dismissed  with 
a  refusal,  but  with  the  reasons  the  council  had  for  doing  it,  annexed 
to  the  proposal:  that  no  judgment  of  theirs  should  be  final  or  con. 
eluding,  but  subject  to  review  either  there,  at  the  priry^council,  or 
parliament,  when  answers  were,  in  writing,  made  and  exhibited 
against  such  reasons:  And  that  nothing  should  be  advanced  either  in 
parliament  or  priyy^council,  that  concerned  the  plantations,  fpreiga 
negotiations,  manufactures,  trade,  or  patents  for  new  inventions, 
which  had  not  been  weighed  and  examined,  if  not  approved  of,  ia 
mature  debates  at  that  council,  when  established. 

If  such  a  board  as  this  was  erected  under  members  of  large  ge 
nius's,and  proper  rules,  it  would  save  me,  and  every  other  mancon* 
cerned  for  the  publick,  the  puns  I  and  they  take  in  writing  on  this 
tort  of  themes ;  and  the  memoirs,  debates,  and  resolutions  of  that 
so  necessary  assembly  would  be  the  undoubted  rules  for  guiding  all 
commerce,  as  well  as  laying  on  of  proper  impositions  upon  trade. 
But,  for  want  of  such  a  court  to  have  recourse  to,  I  am  forced  to  ap* 
peal  to  all  mankind,  by  a  more  troublesome  and  tedious,  as  well  as 
less  significant  method,  that  is,  writing  a  book ;  which  may,  if  not 
lead  to  a  remedy  for  the  plantations,  at  least  shew  I  designed  nothing 
else,  when  I  entered  into  the  undertaking  I  formerly  mentioned. 

To  hasten  therefore  to  my  desired  end,  I  would  propose  as  one 
effectual  way  to  help  the  plantations,  that  a  sufficient  fund  of  money 
might  be  lodged  there,  to  which,  as  to  an  infallible  bank,  every  planter 
might  have  recourse,  for  credit,  proportionable  to  the  real  value  of 
any  ho  has  to  give  in  security,  be  it  land,  stock,  or  goods.  Now,  that 
the  want  of  a  stock  of  money,  in  the  plantations,  is  a  great  hinderance 
to  their  increase,  is  plain  from  the  great  debt  due  from  them  to  the 
African  company  ;  which,  as  it  increases,  does  more  and  more  make 
the  company  incapable  of  sending  them  sufficient  numbers  of  negroes, 
at  an  equal  and  moderate  price,  as  it  does  them  to  paj  for  them  when 
they  arrive.  But,  was  there  a  sufficient  bank  upon  the  place,  to  which 
every  man,  at  the  common  interest  of  the  place,  might  have  recourse, 
that  grievance  would  naturally  end,  and  a  plantation,  like  all  increas. 
ing  things,  would  thrive  by  its  proper  nourishment,  money. 

But  it  is  objected,  that  the  legal  interest  of  the  colonies  is  so  high, 
that  it  gives  sufficient  encouragement  to  monied  men  to  lend  their 
money  there,  without  a  joint  stock  or  great  fund  to  be  provided^  and 
9ent  thither  only  for  that  purpose.  But  experience,  as  well  as  right 
reason,  evince  the  contrary ;  for  we  see,  and  the  African  company  suf. 
iiciently  find,  that  money  and  credit  are  the  things  roost  wanted 
there,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  interest.  For  though  a  man, 
that  has  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  to  put  out,  would  be  glad  to 
have  ten  per  cent*  rather  than  five  for  it,  if  it  were  equally  le^  and 
secure,  yet  will  he  not  think  it  worth  while  to  leave  his  native  coun« 
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trjj  friends,  and  cnstomary  relations,  to  follow  extraordinary  five 
per  cent,  to  the  Barbadoes :  Or,  if  he  did,  would  there  lend  it  at  in. 
terest,  but  would,  as  others  do,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in  more  pro. 
fitable  ways :  And  then  to  send  it  thither,  or  to  any  other  colony^ 
without  going  himself,  is  too  hazardous  for  any  prudent  man  to  fen. 
tore.  But,  if  a  sufficient  joint  stock  was  united  under  proper  rules 
and  priTileges,  for  the  use  of  all  the  plantations,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
the  bare  encouragement  of  that  extraordinary  interest  would  sufli. 
ciently  iuTite  monied  men  into  the  society ;  when,  without  the  least 
personal  care  or  possibility  of  hazard,  their  business  must  of  neces. 
Bity  be  rightly  negotiated  by  those  proper  methods  all  companies 
constantly  take  for  the  common  interest  of  the  society.  And,  as  no* 
thing  could  be  of  more  advantage  to  the  colonies,  than  a  sufficient 
credit  for  every  man  that  had  a  stock  to  have  recourse  to,  so  nothing 
could  be  more  necessary  for  the  publick  to  do  for  them,  than  to 
unite  such  a  stock  for  their  use  ;  which  was  one  and  the  main  branch 
of  the  undertaking,  and  would  have  answered  the  end  of  their  wants, 
which  is  to  buy  what  they  want  for  ready  money,  at  reasonable  rates, 
which  now  all  men  know  the  needy  planter  can  no  ways  do. 

To  compass  the  second  end,  which  is  to  enable  the  planter  to  sell 
his  commodity  at  a  full  saving  price,  a  common  factory  is  absolutely 
necessary ;  for,  whilst  there  are  both  poor  and  rich  men  in  the  world, 
their  interests,  in  divided  dealing,  must  of  necessity  clash.  The 
poor  man  must  sell  his  commodity  at  the  price  his  pressing  occasions 
force  him  to  comply  with,  and  the  rich  man  must  at  last  come  to  the 
same  price,  or  never  sell  at  all,  when,  perhaps,  the  consumption  of 
the  commodity,  dealt  in,  would  not  be  a  jot  more  or  less  for  twenty 
per  cent,  difference  in  the  price.  That  this  is  the  case  in  sugar,  tobac 
CO,  and  some  other  plantation  commodities  is  certain,  so  that  no. 
thing  places  the  duty,  laid  by  parliament,  on  those  things  to  be  borne 
by  the  planter,  but  the  necessitous  seller,  who  must  take  the  first 
chapman's  money;  or  the  necessitous  factor,  which  is  all  one.  That 
this  is  plain,  they  will  all  confess  that  opposed  a  common  factory  ; 
BO  I  shall  expose  all  that  mystery,  aiming  more  to  do  the  business, 
and  justify  my  own  candour,  than  to  anger  any  man  concerned  either 
for  his  reputation  or  profit. 

Wherefore  let  it  suffice  on  this  head  to  say,  that  a  common  factory, 
if  practicable  and  made  equal,  would  keep  up  a  full  saving  price  in 
any  commodity  whatever,  as  well  as  sagar,  and  also  would  place, 
any  duty  the  parliament  could  invent  upon  the  consumptioner,  and 
not  on  the  maker  or  dealer  in  it  And,  that  the  common  factory 
intended  was  practically  and  equally  designed,  will  to  every  disinter* 
ested  man  appear,  who  will  but  examine  the  draughts  prepared  to 
be  offered  to  the  assemblies  of  the  several  colonies,  to  whose  appro, 
bation  or  dislike  they  were  absolutely  to  be  submitted,  before  any 
joint  stock  could  have  been  united  for  their  service.  Nay,  I  dare 
further  affirm,  that  no  able  or  considerable  factor  but  must  have 
found  his  account,  by  employment  in  the  common  factory,  equal  to 
his  business  in  his  particular  dealing,  since  all  the  persons  to  be  em. 
ployed  therein  were  always  to  be  nominated  by  the  several  colonies^ 
mod  to  have  been  accountable  to  the  planters  for  their  produce. 
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Bat,  leaviog  that  matter  at  present,  I  do  affirm,  tiiat  notlung  oaa 
erer  keep  up  the  just  price  of  sugars,  and  other  WestJndia  commoi. 
dities,  like  an  equal  common  factory ;  and  that,  well  settled,  would 
secure  the  planter  against  all  accidents  of  new  impositions,  let  thea 
be  what  they  would,  provided  it  is  paid  back  upon  exportation,  and 
a  proportionable  advance  were  placed  on  the  same  commodities  com. 
ing  from  foreign  parts ;  by  which,  as  an  equal  standard,  the  parlia. 
ment  too  would  secure  the  nation  from  being  imposed  upon  by  any 
excessife  price. 

Another  mighty  benefit,  both  to  the  king,  planter,  and  merchant, 
would  accrue  by  a  common  fectory,  if  the  customs  and  impositions 
on  their  commodities  were  reduced  to  a  commutation  of  so  much  per 
cent  upon  sales,  as  was  proportionable  to  them,  for  hereby  the  im. 
porter  would  not  be  burthened  with  paying  down  and  risqning  his 
duty  in  trusting  his  chapman,  nor  could  the  king  lose  the  least  part 
of  what  was  due  to  him,  which  conveniences  were  provided  for  by 
another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

But  to  pass  again  from  that,  I  say,  nothing  can  enable  the  planters 
to  buy  necessaries  cheap,  like  a  sufficient  bai^  of  credit,  nor  nothing 
keeps  up  the  price  of  the  commodity,  as  plantations  increase,  like  a 
common  factory. 

In  the  next  place,  to  remedy  another  inconvenlency  attending  those 
plantations,  which  is,  being  forced  to  bring  their  produce  first  into 
England  before  they  can  send  it  to  foreign-markets. 

But,  if  they  had  the  privilege  to  carry  those  commodities  directly 
abroad,  which  were  fully  meliorated,  free  from  paying  any  duty  or 
custom,  and  superfluous  to  our  own  consumption,  the  crown,  which 
is  the  great  end  of  the  constraint,  could  not  in  the  least  safer,  and 
we  with  profit  might  gain  all  foreign  markets,  and  set  the  price  of 
those  commodities  abroad ;  which  we  cannot  now  do,  being  liable  to 
a  greater  charge  by  longer  voyages,  double  risques,  and  the  expenoe 
of  time  and  labour,  in  loading  and  unloading  such  goods,  which  was 
also  provided  for  in  another  branch  of  the  said  undertaking. 

To  prevent  the  incroachment  and  misrepresentations  of  governors 
and  malicious  men,  against  the  industrious  planter,  merchant,  and 
inhabitants  of  those  colonies,  itinerant  judges  might  be  sent  annnaliy, 
fully  impowered  to  inspect,  examine,  and  represent  matters  to  the 
privy  council  at  their  return  ;  and  finally  to  determine  uiy  appeals 
from  the  supreme  courts  andconncils  there;  to  constitute  which  jo. 
risdiction,  it  might  be  necessary,  that  three  or  more  of  the  members 
of  the  council  of  trade,  having  not  the  least  private  interest  or  dealing 
in  those  colonies,  might  be  sent  out,  attended  by  a  register  or  clerk 
of  that  grand  assize,  with  a  man  of  war,  first  to  touch  at  Barbadoes, 
next  at  the  I^eeward  Islands,  next  at  Jamaica,  then  at  Carolina,  ao  on 
through  Virginia,  Maryland,  Pensylvania,  New. York,  and  New. 
England,  and  so  from  thence  home :  The  major  part  of  them  to  be 
paramount  in  all  civil  cases  to  all  governors,  wherever  they  resided ; 
that,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  the  assemblies  should  meet  and  sit« 
by  whom  they  might  receive  a  full  aocoant  of  the  wants,  defects,  and 
requests  of  each  place,  and  also  examine  the  several  adhntnistrations 
pf  goods  belongii^  to  persons  in  England  b^  the  death  of  rektiooi} 
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and  odier  natten,  and  prerent  injustice  or  the  necessity  of  fetching 
persons  dience  from  their  families  or  Irasioess  on  any  complaints  ia 
England ;  that  they  might  be  obliged  to  hold  a  sort  of  term,  for  three 
weeks  before  setting  out,  to  receire  oaths  of  witnesses  to  be  nsed  in 
e? idences  tliere,  as  also  pretences  to  estates  of  persons  deceased,  and 
controrersies  about  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  other  matters  whicb 
occasion  delay  now,  and  disconrage  dealings  in  those  parts;  that  none 
of  those  judges  should  go  two  years  successifely  together,  but  that  a 
rotation  of  tihat  employment  as  near  as  may  be,  should  be  appointed 
amongst  tlie  members  which  composed  the  council  of  trade ;  that  they 
slionld  hate  sufficient  salaries  for  their  trouble,  and  not  be  suffered  to 
receiTe  any  other  fee,  present,  or  reward,  besides  meat  and  drink, 
whatever  infinite  number  of  couTeniencies  might  arise  to  those  plan, 
tations  by  such  a  last  resort.  The  manner  as  well  as  the  full  juris^ 
diction  1  will  omit,  being  necessary  to  be  more  enlarged  upon,  than 
I  am  willing  in  the  short  method  I  hare  proposed  to  myself. 

In  the  next  place,  I  cannot  chose  but  think  tliat  the  judges,  after 
such  a  court  was  established,  might  omit  taking  cognisance  of  those 
malicious  and  troublesome,  rather  than  necessary  complaints,  about 
carrying  people  to  tiie  Indies ;  any  man  concerned  being  there  upon 
the  place  able  to  make  his  complaint,  and  receire  full  damages  for 
any  abuse  put  upon  him  for  an  uuToluntary  transportation  or  non^ 
performance  of  the  contract  made  with  them.  This  would  open  the 
gap  to  many  people's  going  thither,  than  which  I  liaTe  prored  nothing 
pKR  be  of  more  adtantage  to  the  common.wealth ;  so  that,  by  saTiug 
many  troublesome  fees,  and  other  dangers,  in  sending  white  servants, 
they  might  be  had  much  cheaper  by  the  planter  to  his  great  encou^ 
ragement. 

In  the  next  place,  begging  pardon  of  the  African  company,  if  I 
err,  I  cannot  see  an  honest  reason,  why  the  planters  should  not  be  at 
fall  liberty  to  buy  blacks  at  the  best  market  they  can,  the  act  of  nari^ 
gation  preserved  ;  for  is  their  patent  alone  a  sufficient  justification  to 
so  perfect  and  mischieyous  a  monopoly,  as  that  inhibition  they  pre* 
tend  to  seems  to  be  ?  For,  though  they  may  give  many  reasons  to 
warrant  that  united  stock  and  sole  trading  in  Guiney  to  them,  yet  I 
cannot  see  that  can  hinder  black  slaves  to  be  brought  to  the  planta* 
tions  by  an  English  ship  from  any  other  place :  But  this  I  am  sure  of, 
that,  since  they  may  be  had  by  private  merchants  one  third  cheaper 
than  the  company  will  aflford  them,  they  ought  to  be  at  liberty  to  have 
them  ;  since  the  nation  is  ten  times  more  gainer  by  the  labour  of  the 
blacks,  than  the  company  is  by  their  price ;  and  one  third  more  of 
blacks  employed  in  planting,  which  would  follow,  if  they  were  one 
third  cheaper,  would  also  enable  them  to  sell  the  produce  of  the  co. 
kmies  one  third  cheaper,  by  which  means  tliey  would  be  able  to  ruin 
all  other  foreign  colonies ;  and  in  time  we  nuiy,  by  cheap  selling,  get 
the  whole  trade  of  sugar  into  our  hands ;  which  must  be  such  a  na- 
tional profit  by  this,  and  our  former  computations,  that  no  argument 
on  the  other  side  for  the  company's  interest  can  in  the  least  balance. 
Besides,  if  it  should  be  allowed,  that  the  company  furnishes  the  sugar 
colonies  with  more  than  tliey  are  well  paid  for,  at  the  price  they  take, 
j^t  (hey  donotbring  them  in  all  os^  third  SQ  many  as  they  coi^d  employ^ 
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and  do  farnUh  the  tobacco  planiatlotis  with  none  at  all  (except  whii 
are  first  agreed  for  in  England,  and  then  the  merchant  pays  eztrara. 
gantly,  and  the  planter  must  advance  for  the  merchant's  encourtge. 
ment,  and  so  pay  a  double  profit)  who  would,  if  they  had  them  at  a 
moderate  price,  quickly  double  their  numbers  to  a  mighty  increase  of 
fhipping  and  national  wealth.  Thus  the  prohibition  and  total  ingross- 
ing  the  trade  of  blacks,  by  the  company,  does  seToral  ways  infinitely 
prejudice  the  plantations  and  industrious  planters  in  them,  as  well  as 
prejudice  the  publick  ;  but,  if  the  preserfation  of  the  Guiney  trade  be 
of  such  advantage  to  the  kingdom,  that  the  castles  must  be  maintained. 
It  is  but  reasonable  those  publick  things  should  fall  equally  on  the 
publick,  and  not  be  made  so  many  ways  inconvenient  to  the  most 
useful  part  of  it,  which  is  the  industrious  planter  of  America.  , 

If  it  should  be  found  necessary  to  support  the  African  company 
for  the  good  of  the  Guiney  trade,  at  the  same  time  no  doubt  but  that 
such  care  will  be  taken  of  the  colonies,  that  they  shall  be  better  and 
cheaper  supplied  than  they  have  been  yet :  therefore,  with  sabmis. 
sion  to  the  better  understandings  of  others,  among  the  many  ways, 
that  may  be  thought  convenient,  I  do  humbly  propose,  that  any  plan, 
ters  may  have  them  delivered  by  lots  at  a  moderate  price  in  the  colo- 
nies, or  that  any  planter  or  merchant,  giving  good  security  for  the 
payment  of  their  money  in  England  at  a  certain  time,  may  hare  ne. 
groes  at  a  certain  moderate  profit  to  the  African  company,  put  on 
board  their  ship  at  Guiney ;  or  may  have  goods  of  the  African  conu 
pany  at  a  reasonable  profit,  to  be  paid  in  England  at  the  return  of  the 
ship;  or  that  they  may  have  liberty  to  go  and  trade  thither,  paying  a 
moderate  sum  per  cent,  for  leave  to  carry  their  own  goods ;  for  it  is 
to  be  understood,  that  whatsoever  burthen  is  put  upon  the  n^roe 
trade,  the  planter  pays  it,  and  it  will  so  much  lessen  the  increase  of 
the  plantations. 

And  since  by  no  discerning  person  it  can  be  denied  but  that  the 
sugar  and  tobacco  colonies  are  of  very  great  advantage  to  England, 
iti  s  not  to  be  questioned  but  that  our  legislators  will  think  it  worth 
their  while  to  methodise  that  commerce  to  the  best  advantage,  and  to 
aufier  no  hardship  to  be  put  upon  the  planter,  that  they  may  be  en. 
abled  to  sell  their  commodities  in  foreign  markets ;  the  benefit  of 
which,  to  England,  will  quickly  be  seen,  and  in  a  few  years  (is 
easily  to  be  demonstrated)  that  they  will  bear  out  all  nations  that 
pretend  to  produce  the  like  commodities ;  and  then  a  moderate  dntj 
may  belaid  on  their  product  for  the  foreigners  to  pay, which  will  make 
foreigners  help  to  support  the  charge  of  the  nation,  and  no  way 
hurtful  to  the  planter.  By  what  has  been  said,  for  the  sugar  and  to. 
bacco  colonies,  may  be  said  for  all  colonies  that  produce  the  comma, 
dities  of  foreign  nations,  as  silk,  wines,  oils,  &c.  and  any  other  nnnu 
ber  of  men  that  will  engage,  to  plant  and  produce,  in  such  a  term 
of  years,  such  a  quantity  of  commodities  that  are  foreign  commodL. 
ties,  and  not  already  produced  in  our  colonies,  ought  to  be  encoiu 
nged  by  this  nation.  For  no  trade  can  be  so  advantageous  to  this 
nation,  for  the  increasing  of  navigation,  and  the  consuming  of  oor 
woollen  manufacture,  and  indeed  every  thing  that  is  made  or  used  m 
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England,  as  colonies ;  for  they,  being  English,  and  haring  all  their 
commerce  from  England,  will  always  be  initiating  the  customs,  and 
fashions  of  England,  both  as  to  apparel,  houshold  furniture, 
eating  and  drinking,  &c.  For  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  forget 
from  whence  they  come,  or  erer  be  at  rest  (after  they  hare  arrired  to 
a  plentiful  estate)  until  they  settle  their  families  in  England,  by  which 
means  their  industry,  time,  and  labour,  are  to  be  spent  for  the  in* 
riching  the  English  nation.  Further  I  shall  not  enlarge,  but  leayo 
what  I  hare  said  to  the  judgment  of  eyery  judicious  reader^ 
to  amend  wherein  I  may  be  defectiye. 
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HE  unwearied  alms  of  the  French,  for  a  great  many  years,  to 
swallow  up  the  States  of  Holland,  are  sufficiently  known  to  all  the 
world;  and,  by- their  intrigues  with  the  late  unhappy  pensioner  De 
Wit,  they  were  once  within  an  ace  of  OTertnming  tliis  common, 
wealth  for  good  and  all.  That  the  French  continue  in  their  former 
methods  of  bribing  with  their  money  such  villains  as  are  destitute  of 
all  love  to  their  country,  and  who  are  are  willing  to  sacrifice  every 
thing  to  their  accursed  greediness  of  money,  we  have  a  fresh  ex. 
ample  in  the  treason  and  tryal  of  these  two  miscreants  Jacob  MartL 
net  Sheriff  or  Scapen  of  the  town  of  Sluys,  and  Cornelius  Reolands 
master  of  the  ship,  called  the  Argle  of  Ainsterdam,  which  was  as 
follows. 

On  the  third  day  of  April  last,  there  was  intercepted  a  pacquet  of 
letters  sewed  within  the  waistcoat  of  a  seaman,  going  from  Sluys 
io  Ostend  by  land :  which  being  opened  by  one  of  the  magistrate^ 
of  Ostend|  before  whom  the  felloyr  was  brought,  they  were  found  t<^ 
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contain  a  dangerous  conspiracj  to  betray  to  the  French. tiie  strong 
town  of  Sluy  8,  and  thereby  a  chief  key  of  Holland,  Upon  which  the 
<  seaman,  being  examined,  ^  declared  that  he  came  from  Sluy s  the  day 
^  before,  and  was  designed  to  find  some  way  to  get  thence  to  Dankirk, 
^  and  that  he  had  receiyed  the  letters  found  about  him  from  Cornelius 
^  Reolands,  his  master  at  Slays,  and  was  to  deliTer  them  to  one 
f  Monsieur  R4yon,  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  French,  lying  in  the 
^r  town  of  Dunkirk,'  He  farther  confessed,  ^  that  he  had  been  three 
^  weeks  before  with  letters  from  his  master  to  the  same  colonel,  and 
^  that  he  had  returned  with  letters  from  the  said  colonel,  directed  to 
^  his  master.' 

The  fellow,  after  this  confession,  was  kept  close  prisoner,  and  an 
express  immediately  dispatched  to  acquaint  the  States  with  it,  whd 
thereupon  ordered  the  magistrates  of  Sluy  s  to  secure  the  said  Corner 
lius  Reolands  in  close  prison,  and  to  examine  him  secretly  about  this 
treason.  Reolands,  being  taken,  denied  all  at  first,  but  the  letter, 
be  had  written  to  Monsieur  Rayon,  being  produced  against  him, 
which  had  been  taken  at  Ostend  about  his  serrant,  he  not  only  con. 
fessed  it  was  his,  but  also  that  Jacob  Martinet,  the  sheriff  of  the  town, 
was  concerned  in  the  affair  more  than  than  he,  and  that  the  letter 
written  in  cyphers,  found  about  his  man,  was  written  by  Martinet's 
own  hand. 

Upon  this  Martinet  being  secured,  there  was  one  letter  imlnedi* 
ately  directed  to  the  Marquess  of  Castanage,  general  governor  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  HoUsnd,  to  desire 
his  excellency  would  be  pleased  to  send  the  seaman  taken  in  Ostend 
with  the  foresaid  letters,  immediately  under  a  guard  to  the  town  of 
Sluys,  which  his  excellency  was  pleased  to  do* 

All  things  being  ready  for  the  tryal  of  these  two  traitors.  Count 
Home,  governor  of  Sluys,  was  ordered  to  repair  to  the  town  to  be 
present  at,  and  to  hasten  tlie  tryal.  Upon  the  first  day  of  this  in* 
stant  May  the  prisoners,  Jacob  Martinet  and  Cornelius  Reolands, 
were  brought  to  their  tryal  in  the  town-house  of  Sluys,  before  judges 
appointed  for  that  effect,  of  whom  Count  Home  was  one.  Cornelius 
Reolandi,  being  confronted  with  his  own  servant,  acknowledged, 
^  That  he  and  the  other  prisoner  had  kept  correspondence  With  one 
^  Monsieur  Rayon,  colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  Dunkitk,  and 
^  by  his  means  and  mediation  with  one  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretaiy 
'  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Luxemburgb,  who  was  to  command  the 
^  French  army  In  the  frontiers  of  Flanders  this  summer.*  Apd  that 
he  and  the  said  other  prisoner  ^  Had  received  several  letters  from  the 
'  said  Monsieur  Rayon  upon  the  same  subject,  and  in  one  of  then  a  line 

*  from  the  said  Monsieur  de  Terry,  directed  to  him,  and  the  other  prt. 
'  soner,  wherein  he  assured  them.  If  they  would  promise  to  accom. 
'  plish  the  design  in  hand,  he  should  cause  to  be  paid  them  In  hand, 
'  each  of  them  ten  thousand  livres,  and,  upon  the  performing  of  it 

*  they  should  receive,  each  of  them,  twenty  thousand  more,  with 
^  an  honourable  retreat  and  emplo}anent  in  any  place  of  France  they 
^  pleased.'  He  likewise  acknowledged,  ^  That  tibey  were  to  receive  the 
'  first  ten  thousand  livres  a-piece  at  the  return  of  his  servant  they 
'I 
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liiid  sent  upon  tlwt  errand,  wli^n  he  wu  taken  beside  Ostend ;  and 
tint  the  waj  of  retarning  the  money  wa»  hj  a  b!ll  of  exchange  from 
a  banker  of  Paris  npon  a  Jew  in  Amsterdam,  payable  to  the  said 
other  prisoner,  Jacob  Martinet.'  Adding,  ^  That  his  servant  knew 
nothing  of  the  secret,  bnt  only  was  emplojed  to  carry  the  letters 
betwixt  Martinet  and  him,  and  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon,  And 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  design  till  Martinet  drew  him  into  it 
and  assured  him,  ^t  there  was  the  like  design  in  most  of  the 
towns  of  Holland.' 

Being  desired  to  give  account  of  the  design  itself,  he  gave  it  thus : 

That  the  said  Martinet  and  he  were  to  let  in  a  great  many  French 

by  threes  and  fours,  under  the  notion  of  deserters  from  the  French 

army,  and  that,  before-hand,  they  were  to  provide  seTeral  private 

lodgings  for  them  to  be  ready  upon  call.    In  the  mean  time  he  and 

Martinet  were  to  provide  a  great  many  firelocks,  under  the  pre. 

tence  of  buying  them,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  to  the  new  raised 

regiments  in  Flanders.    That,  when  they  had  got  into  town  a  com* 

petent  number  of  French  in  the  manner  above-mentioned,  they 

were  to  concert  with  the  said  Monsieur  Rayon  a  particular  night, 

In  which  he,  with  other  two  regiments,  should  be  in  readiness  to 

march  from,  the  nearest  places  of  the  French  conquests,  to  Sluys, 

1^  such  ways  as  were  laid  down  in  a  plan  agreed  betwixt  them. 

That,  at  the  night  and  hour  appointed,  the  said  Martinet  and  he 

were  to  have  all  the  French  in  readiness  with  their  arms  to  fall 

upon  the  garison,  there  being  ordinarily  but  two.handred  men 

upon  duty  at  a  time ;  and  having  cut  them  off,  they  were  at  the 

same  time  to  open  the  east  gate  to  the  other  French,  under  the 

command  of  Monsieur  Rayon,  and  being  joined  together  to  take 

possession  of,  and  keep  the  town  for  the  French  king,  whose  army, 

at  the  same  time,  was  to  h\\  down  with  all  diligence  and  force 

npon  the  frontiers  of  Holland.'  He  further  acknowledged,  ^  that  he 

doubted  not  but  the  French  were  tampering  with  some  in  most  of 

the  towns  of  Holland  to  the  same  efiect ;  and  that  he  knew,  there 

were  several  great  suras  of  money  returned  by  bill  to  Amsterdam 

to  this  end,  and  that  there  were  several  agents  up  and  down  Am* 

stendaro,  Rotterdam,  Beigen,  Upsom,  the  Bush,  Utrecht,  Leyden, 

and  all  other  towns  in  Holland,  who  were  busy  in  making  intrigues 

to  betray  the  respective  towns  to  the  French  for  several  sums  of 

money,  and  promises  of  great  preferment.' 

Cornelius  BLeolands,  being  found  guilty  upon  his  confession,  waa 

regaoved,  and  immediately  tibereafter  Jacob  Martinet,  the  other  pri. 

sooer,  was  brought  to  hb  tiyal.     Who  stoutly  denied  he  knew  any 

thing  of  a  design  to  betray  the  town  of  Sluys  into  the  hands  of  the 

French,  or  that  he  had  ever  entertained  correspondence  with  Mon« 

•teur  Rayon,  or  Monsieur  de  Terry,  to  that  or  any  other  effect. 

Whereupon  Reobmds's  servant,  with  whom  the  above  written  letters 

were  found,  was  produced  i^inst  him  as  an  evidence ;  who,  being 

Bwom,  deposed,  ^  That  he  had  received  the  letters,  which  had  been 

*  taken  about  him  at  Ostend,  from  his  master  Reolands,  and  that  he 

f  the  said  Jacob  Martfawt  was  prosent,  when  bis  master  gave  them 
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<  him,  and  diat  Martinet  desired  him  to  retain  as  soon  ai  possible^ 
^  giving  him  half  a  pistole  to  drink,  saying,  that,  if  he  got  a  good 
^  answer  of  some  money  business  be  had  written  about,  be,  the 
^  deponent,  should  be  well  paid.' 

Martinet  briskly  denied  that  he  ever  had  seen  this  witness,  or  had 
been  in  company  with  Reolands  but  once  in  hb  life,  about  six  years 
ago.  The  evidence,  immediately  in  open  court,  required  two  men, 
whom  he  knew,  to  declare,  if  they  did  not  seTeral  times  see  his  master 
Reolands  and  Martinet  together  at  the  Maurice  Head  taTem  in  Sluys ; 
who  upon  oath  declared  &ey  had  often  seen  them  both  go  into,  and 
come  out  from  that  tavern,  they  two  all  alone,  and  that  within  less 
than  these  two  months.  Notwithstanding  all  which.  Martinet  stood 
firmly  to  his  denial. 

At  length  the  declaration  and  confession  of  his  accomplice 
Reolands  was  read  before  him,  whereat  he  seemed  to  be  much  stunned, 
having  often  changed  colour,  the  time  of  the  reading  it.  But,  in. 
fisting  in  his  denial,  and  the  law  not  allowing  the  confession  of  one 
^accomplice  to  be  sufficient  proof,  he  was  adjudged  to  be  put  to  the 
torture.  Whereupon  all  things  being  ready  for  it,  his  courage  failed 
him,  and  he  told  the  people  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution,  that 
he  would  confess  all  he  knew  of  the  affair  he  was  charged  with,  be. 
fore  the  judges. 

Being  thereupon  called  into  court,  he  freely  confessed,  ^  His  being 
'  upon  a  plot  with  Reolands  to  deliver  up  the  town  of  Slays  to  the 
^  French,  after  the  manner  contained  in  Reolands*s  confession,  with 
^  this  particular  circumstance,  that  in  a  letter,  written  to  him  by 
*  Monsieur  de  Terry,  secretary  of  war  under  the  Duke  of  Lux. 
^  emburgh,  he  was  promised  ten.thousand  livres  more  than  was 
^  to  be  given  to  Reolands,  together  with  a  place  in  the  preaidial 
^  cpurt  of  Sedan,  worth  three.thousand  livres  per  annum.'  And 
thereafter  being  desired  to  decypher  the  letter  written  in  cjrphers 
found  about  Reolands's  man ;  he  freely  did  it  in  these  words,  as  was 
dictated  by  him  from  the  letter  given  him  in  open  court. 

«SlR, 

Wk  have  fully  concerted  the  manner  we  are  to  act  here,  in  de. 
livering  up  tbe  town ;  and  it  rests  only,  that  you  be  as  ready  to 
effectuate  your  part  at  a  precise  time  to  be  appointed,  which  both 
Mr.  Reolands  and  I  think  to  be  most  proper  sometime  in  tiic 
middle  of  May  next,  because  the  army  of  the  States  will  not  be  in 
the  field  till  the  end.  of  that  month  at  soonest ;  you  see  what  I 
venture  to  serve  so  great  and  generous  a  prince,  and  it  is  but  » 
small  part  of  what  I  would  do  to  serve  him.  Be  sure  you,  by  thm 
bearer,  adjust  the  exact  time  and  way  of  your  bdng  in  a  readiness 
to  accomplish  your  part  of  the  design ;  and  I  think  it  were  time, 
that  some  of  these  soldiers  should  be  stealing  in,  as  yon  know. 
After  receipt  of  yours,  we  will  be  every  day  making  one  step  or 
other  to  forward  the  thing :  and  though  I  doubt  not  but  by  tlio 
same  bearer  you  will  send  the  bill  as  you  promised;  so  I  assnie 
youj  I  am  more  persuaded  of  the  reasdnablenass  of  having  a 
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greater  sum  readj  in  some  hand^  to  make  use  of  for  gaining  others 
to  our  Interest,  as  perhaps  the  affairs  will  require^  I  need  not 
lajr  more,  bnt  commit  my  fortune  to  your  conduct,  who  am 

Sir, 
Tout  faithful  and  humble  Senrantt 

Jacob  Mllitiifsx* 

Sluys,  April  1,  1690. 

These  confessions  df  1)oth  Jacob   Martinet  and  of  Comelius 
tleolands  being  again  read  in  open  court,  they  both  of  them  reoeited 
sentence  in  these  words : 
^  Forasmuch  as  you  Jacob  Martinet,  and  you  Comelius  Reolands^ 
are  by  your  own  confession^  and  bther  legal  proofs  and  letters^ 
found  guilty  of  holding  a  cdrrespoodence  with  Monsieur  Rayon^ 
Colonel  of  a  French  regiment  in  the  French  king's  army,  and  with 
Monsieur  de  Terry^  secretary  of  war  Under  the  Marshal  Duke  of 
LoxerobuTgh,  in  order  to  betray  the  garisod  and  town  of  Sluyi  to 
the  French  for  a  sum  of  money,  agreed  to  l)e  paid  by  tlie  said  Mon* 
sieur  de  Terry,  to  yon  Jacob  Martinet,  and  to  you  Corneliut 
Reolands,  for  doing  thereof.     By  which  action  the  whole  provinco 
of  Holland  and  neighbouring  provinces  would  have  been  in  eml* 
nent  hazards  of  being  thereupon  ruined  by  the  French  army ; 
therefore  the  cOurt  does  hereby  adjudge  you  the  said  Jacob  Mar* 
tinet,  to  be  taken  back  to  prison,  and  thence, .  updn  the  sixth  of 
May,  instant,  to  be  drawn  upon  a  cart  to  the  publick  market.plac^ 
of  this  town,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  &»  neCk  on  a  gibbet^ 
and,  being  near  dead,  to  hare  your  bowels  ripped  up,  and  there* 
after,   being  fully  dead,  to  hare  yOur  body  divided  into  four 
quarters,  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  court  shall  afterwards  think  fit^ 
and  your  head  to  be  severed  from  your  body,  and  affixed  upon 
the  Tery  same  sate  of  this  town  which  you  designed  to  open  to 
the  enemy.    Likewise  the  court  adjudges  you  the  said  Cornelina 
Reolands,  to  be  taken  back  to  the  prison,  and,  upon  the  said 
sixth  of  this  instant  May,  to  be  taken  to  the  said  market-place 
of  this  town  of  Sluys,  and  there  to  be  hanged  up  by  the  neck 
upon  a  gibbet  nntil  you  be  dead.    And  this  we  give  for  a  final 
sentence  against  you  both)  wishing  God  may  shew  mercy  to  your 
souls.' 

According  to  this  sentence,  upon  the  said  sixth  day  of  Majr 
instant,  the  said  Jacob  Martinet  was  brought  to  the  place  of  exeCu^ 
tion,  where  he  behaved  himself  very  impenitently,  and  refused  to 
speak  to  the  people,  and  had  the  sentence  executed  upon  him  as 
aforesaid. 

After  him  came  Comelius  Reolands,  who,  both  In  prison,  .and  at 
the  place  of  execution,  carried  himself  very  devoutly  and  penitently  : 
And,  asking  leave  if  he  might  speak  to  the  people,  he  expressed  hinu 
self  in  words  to  this  purpose,  a  copy  whereof  he  had  given  before^ 
hand  to  the  sheriff  or  scapen  that  attended  htm. 
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*  Good  Christian  People j 
*  I  am  brought  here  justly,  for  designing  to  betray  my  country 
o  a  foreign  enemy  for  a  sum  of  money.  I  confess  myself  guilty  of 
the  crime,  and  I  beg  God's  forgiTeness  and  your  forgiveness  for  it, 
and  am  willing  to  die  for  it,  as  I  justly  deserve.  I  must  say,  I 
did  for  some  months  resist  ^e  offers  that  were  made  me  by  the  un. 
happy  man  that  is  gone  before  me ;  but  at  length  my  wants  prevailed 
with  me  to  lusCept  what  I  thought  would  rid  me  out  of  them.  This  I  do  • 
not  say  to  excuse  myself  in  the  least ;  God  forbid  I  should.  And  as 
I  consented  to  betray  this  town,  so  I  did  promise  to  do  another 
villainy,  which  indeed  I  forgot  to  tell  my  judges  at  my  tryal ;  and 
it  was,  to  see  if  I  could  prevail  with  any  captains  of  ships,  to  be* 
tray  their  ships  to  the  French,  for  which  I  was  to  receive  money^ 
from  the  French  secretary  of  war  to  give  to  those  captains,  f 
hope  your  displeasure  against  me  for  so  villainous  designs  will  end, 
when  I  have  satisfied  justice  with  my  blood.  I  earnestly  beg  the 
assistance  of  your  prayers  for  me,  in  this  my  agony ;  and  I  com- 
mit my  soul  to  Grod,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  merits  of  Christi 
my  redeemer.' 

Having  delivered  himself  thus,  and  heard  the  minister  that  waited 
on  him  pray,  and  having  prayed  himself,  he  was  just  going  to  be 
turned  off,  when,  palling  up  the  handkerdiief  that  was  over  his  eyes, 
he  said,  *  Good  people,  there  is  one  thing  my  conscience  obli^s  me 
*  to  tell  you  with  my  last  breath,  and  it  is  this :  I  am  afraid  there 
^  are  many  such  designs  in  hand,  up  and  down  this  country,  like 
^  this,  for  which  I  suffer ;  and  I  wi^  there  may  be  some  effectual 
^  means  to  prevent  them ;  for  I  assure  you  the  French  agents  are  very 
^  busy  every  where,  and  they  spare  no  money  to  obtain  their  ends. 
^  I  have  no  more  to  say,  but  again  beg  earnestly  the  assistance  of 
^  your  prayers:  and  I  commit  my  soul  to  God.' 

Having  thus  said,  he  was  turned  over  the  ladder,  and  his  body 
afterwards,  by  order  of  the  magistrates,  was  given  to  his  friends  to 
be  buried. 

Thus  we  .have  one  sad  example  more  of  the  ill  effects  of  th« 
French  money  towards  our  country  and  commonwealth ;  but.  we  hope 
God  will  disappoint  all  their  designs,  and  bring  their  accomplices  to 
jost  punishment 
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Guiidhally  Nov.  3.  1690. 

A                                      Francisco, 
Good  morning  to  you,   madam : You  ire  an  early  ris^r,  I 

lee ;  though  I  as  little  suspected  to  meet  you  h^re,  as  to  find  a  quaker 
behind  the  scenes  in  the  play  .house. 

Aureliu.  Why,  sir,  think  you  that  young  women  have  no  business 
in  Guildhall? 

Franc.  Yes,  madam,  but  hardly  so  early  in  a  morning.  Had  it 
been  the  fourteenth  of  February,  I  should  have  suspected  yOu  came 
hither  to  select  one  of  the  aldermen  for  your  Valentine. 

Aurel,  You  are  pleased  to  be  merry,  sir : — What  merits  have  I  to 
deserre  an  alderman? 

Franc.  You  cloud  your  own  worth  by  your  singular  modesty ;  it 
is  well  known,  that  some,  who  have  worn  the  purple,  have  taken  their 
cook.maids  into  the  bed  with  them  ;  and,  I  hope,  madam,  their  de« 
serts  ought  not  to  be  named  with  yoiirs. 

Aurel,  You  seem  to  be  better  acquainted  with  me,  thaii  I  am  with 
myself ;  but,  sir,  I  hope  you  have  not  so  ill  an  opinion  of  our  sex  in 
general,  or  of  me  in  particular,  to  think  that,  in  affairs  of  that  nature, 
women  are  used  to  make  the  first  advances. 

Franc,  Yes ;  in  a  little  foolish  gallantry,  like  this,  a  lady  may  go 
a  great  way^  before  she  treads  upon  the  heels  of  modesty. 

Aurel,  Yes,  and  that  little  foolish  gallantry,  as  you  are  pleased  to 
name  it,  shall  be  called  fondness  on  our  part ;  for  it  is  the  admirable 
temper  of  most  of  your  sex,  if  you  observe  ilny  thing  in  a  woman's 
conversation,  which  you  can  interpret  to  your  advantage,  the  nearer 
you  find  her  approaches,  the  farther  you  fly  from  her,  and  tell  it  in 

, company  over  a  bottle ^The  truth  of  it  is,  Jack,  I  could  love  Mrs. 

Buch  an  one,  but  she  is  so  coming,  that 

Franc,  No  more,  no  more,  good  madam* 

Aurel,  Yes,  one  word  more,  and  then  as  silent  as  you  please. 
Modesty  on  our  part  serves  to  whet  and  heighten  your  desires  ;  for 
it  is  a  virtue  of  such  reputation,  that,  where  you  cannot  find  the  ori. 
ginal,  you  dote  upon  the  copy.  Witness  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  in 
the  conduct  of  the  lewdest  women  of  the  town,  whose  counterfeit  vir. 
tue  allures  you  to  an  intrigue,  whereas  an  open  declaration  of  their  in- 
/ajnoni  way  of  living  would  frighten  you  from  an  amour« 

eg^ 
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Franc.  Bat,  in  this  discoarse  of  modesty  and  intrigne,  we  hate  lost 
our  alderman, 

jturel.  What  have  I  done,  that  I  shoald  be  haunted  with  alder. 
men*  ?  Yon  are  not  so  ill  a  philosopher,  as  not  to  know,  that  content 
and  happiness  are  not  always  the  attendants  on  a  plentiful  fortnne  ; 
which  I  am  neither  so  rain  to  wish,  nor  ha?e  merits  to  deserre,  how« 
ever  some  of  my  sex  may  be  pleased  with  the  title  of  an  alderman's 
Udy. 

jrranc.  Now,  by  this  aversion  of  yours  to  an  alderman,  I  humbly 
conceive,  madam,  you  are  one  of  the  orphans  of  the  city  of  London. 

AureL  You  are  much  in  the  right,  sir;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  by 
meeting  you  here  so  often,  I  suppose  you  are  one  of  the  same  nn. 
happy  number* 

Franc,  It  is  certainly  so,  madam;  for,  like  the  widow  Blackaere, 
in  the  Plain  Dealer,  I  am  forced  to  sollicit  my  own  cause. 

Aurel,  I  come  hither  upon  the  same  melancholy  account,  but  hare 
as  much  luck  in  the  attempt,  as  a  poor  fellow,  that  sues  for  an  estate 
in  formd  pauperis. 

Franc,  Well !  there  is  certainly  a  pleasure  in  rehearsing  one's 
misfortunes,  especially  if  the  person,  to  whom  they  are  told,  can 
oblige  one  with  a  like  relation ;  please  you,  therefore,  madam,  Co 
repose  yourself  upon  this  seat,  and  allow  one,  that  is  not  a  perfect 
stranger  to  you,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  contersation,  since  we  are 
fallen  upon  a  subject  that  equally  concerns  us  both. 

Aurel,  The  pleasure  of  that  conrersation  will  be  wholly  on  my 
part,  sir. 

Franc,  Good  madam,  let  us  not  talk  as  if  we  were  in  a  dancing. 
school,  but  lay  all  compliments  aside  as  superfluous  as  fine  clc»dM 
at  a  funeral. 

Aurel.  The  subject,  I  confess,  is  almost  as  melancholy ;  for,  were 
our  bodies  in  as  desperate  a  condition  as  our  fortunes,  I  fear  Jesiu 
its  powder  would  do  us  but  little  good. 

Franc,  The  troth  of  it  is,  we  have  lired  upon  hope  a  long  tine... 
A  fine,  thin,  cooling  diet,  and  as  necessary,  in  our  circumstances,  as 
water^^ruel  to  a  man  troubled  with  an  over.heated  liTer. 

Aurel,  I  think  we  may,  not  improperly,  call  this  place  the  land 
of  promise,  where  we  are  treated  wjth  all  uie  civility  possible.  'In. 
deed,  madam,  I  think  of  your  petition.  Truly,  sir,  you  will  not 
fail  next  court-day.  I  profess,  madam,  I  do  not  neglect  yonr  bvk, 
siness.'  And  all  this  is  nothing  but  ceremony  and  compliment,  acted 
with  so  much  graWty,  that,  on  a  court.day,  I  have  satisfied  myself  to 
liare  seen  Mr.  Bays's  grand  dance  in  the  Rehearsal. 

Franc,  Indeed,  our  daily  attendance  is  somewhat  like  the  story  of 
the  fellow,  that  made  love  to  an  invisible  mistress. 

Aurel,  But,  pray,  sir,  give  me  leave  to  inquire  of  yon  the  reasons, 
or  occasions  of  the  practice 'of  putting  the  orphans'  money  hnto  the 
diamber  of  London ;  by  what  authority  demanded ;  and  whether  omr 
deceased  parents  were  not  influenced  by  custom,  and  had  a  wron^ 
notion  of  the  matter.  For,  could  they  have  foreseen  what  has  sioco 
happened,  they  would  as  soon  have  ordered  dieir  executors  to 
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bid  put  dieir  monpy  in  ruffs  and  farthiBgalSi  as  to  hare  put  it  in.t9 
that  bottomless  pit,  tbe  chamber. 

Franc,  A  place  somewhat  resembling  Michael  Angelo*s  picture  of 
hell,  from  whence  the  pope  himself  could  not  redeem  a  cardinal 
there  painted.  But,  not  to  ran  too  far  from  your  question,  the  rea. 
sons  of  the  practice  wgre,  at  first,  intentionally  good  and  pious  ; 
for 

AureL  So  were  religious  houses  in  the  times  of  the  primitive  per. 
secutions,  but  posterity  improved  the  matter  into  monasteries  an4 
nunneries,  though,  since,  nurseries  of  luxury  and  idleness. 

Franc,  Your  digression  is  pithy  enough,  madam  ;  but,  pray,  gt?^ 
roe  leave  to  proceed.  As  to  the  authority,  by  which  it  is  demanded^ 
it  is  well  known,  that,  the  city  of  Jiondon  being,  by  virtue  of  Magn^ 
Charta,  a  body  corporate,  they  have  a  power  or  commission  to  enact 
petty  laws  and  customs  among  themselves,  as  they  shall  see  most  fit, 
for  the  better  government  of  tfie  city 

AureL  Yes,  sir,  such  as  ordering  the  assize  of  bread,  or  penny 
loaves,  for  the  use  of  schooUboys  and  journeymen  taylors. 

Franc,  Still  you  will  be  facetious.  But  to  proceed.  Amongst 
other  customs,  this  was  enacted  by  common^council,  no  doubt,  that 
every  freeman  dying,  and  leaving  a  widow  and  children  behind  him, 
for  the  better  security  of  what  he  left  them  (lest,  having  their  for. 
tunes  in  their  own  power,  they  might  embezzle  it,  or  else  be  betray. 
cd  to  rery  unequal,  if  not  scandalous  matches :)  The  money,  I  say, 
was  paid  into  the  chamberlain's-office,  the  sum  registered,  and  hi^ 
note  given  for  security ;  the  lord  mayor,  for  the  time  being,  and  the 
court  of  aldermen,  becoming  guardians  or  trustees  to  the  said  widow 
and  orphans,  either  of  which  were  not  to  marry,  without  their  co^ 
sent  first  had  and  obtained. 

Aurel,  With  submission  to  their  authority,  I  shall  nerer  trouble 
them  with  the  question. 

Franc.  Heaven  be  praised,  at  present  the  condition  of  that  obli. 
gation  is  Toid ;  I  Thomas  may  take  thee  Abigail,  without  that  license ; 
nay,  invite  the  aldermen  to  dinner,  and  they  never  be  offended  at  it. 

Aurel,  But,  granting  the  intention  was  good  and  pious,  did  it  ever 
answer  the  end  proposed  ? 

Franc,  Yes,  unquestionably,  for  several  scores  of  years ;  for  I 
love  to  do  justice  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

Aurel,  I  wish  my  thoughts  would  allow  me  that  liberty  to  the 
living.  But  bow  comes  it  to  pass,  sir,  that  the  bank  is  not  in  that 
reputation  as  formerly,  the  city  being  much  more  rich  and  populous  i 

Franc,  Now,  madam,  you  ask  a  yery  knotty  question ;  but,  X^ 
the  best  of  my  memory,  the  exchequer,  being  shut  up  some  time  be. 
fore  the  bank  you  speak  of,  languished  in  esteem  a^nt  the  yi^ar 
1681 ;  yet,  with  submission,  I  believe  we  may  go  higher,  even  as  far 
the  year  1641,  London  being  esteemed  by  some  at  Westfuinster, 
what  was  said  of  England  formerly  at  Rome,  that  it  m9A puiempii* 
exhausiusy  a  well  never  to  be  drawn  dry :  Something  went  to  the 
maintaining  that  unnatural  war,  besides  bodkins  and  thimbles.  Thie 
prosecuting  of  the  then  miscalled  godly  cause  calling  for  Tast,sttii}a 
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from  the  chamber,  which  all  the  since  receiyed  money  could  not  re* 
pay  again  ;  they  being  oftentimes  forced  to  pay  one  man's  interest 
with  another's  principal.  And,  though  the  fatal  consequences  were 
not  known  till  of  late,  yet  some  obserrators  about  Guildhall  disco* 
rered,  that  a  late  chamberlain,  famous  for  his  skill  in  military  dis. 
cipline,  finding;  a  cloud  gathering  at  court,  «nd  that  he  was  like  to 
fall  under  the  displeasure  of  a  great  man  at  Whitehall,  gave  private 
potice  to  some  of  his  own  party  to  draw  out  their  money ;  and  those 
who  wanted  that  kind  intelligence  are  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  suf^ 
fereis  now;  for,  you  know,  it  is  like  the  practice  of  bankers,  who 
being  blemished  in  their  repute,  their  creditors  coming  in  so  thick 
upon  them  to  call  in  their  money,  they  are  forced  to  stop  their  pay* 
ments,  in  order  to  a  composition. 

Aurel,  But,  sir,  I  have  been  told,  that  those,  whp  come  a  little 
nearer  to  our  memories,  tell  us,  they  have  observed  a  tall  building 
upon  Fish  Street  Hill,  a  ditch  not  far  from  Ludgate,  and  se\cral  con. 
duits,  to  be  built  with  mortar  tempered  with  a  sort  of  brackish  water, 
known  to  the  virtuosi,  by  the  name  of  widows  and  orphans  tears. 

Franc,  No,  madam,  that  was  not  so,  your  judgment  has  been  mis^ 
informed,  those  publick  structures  being  wholly  built  at  the  city 
charge,  by  money  raised  by  a  tax  upon  coals,  &c. 

Aurel,  I  could  have  wished  the  wisdom  of  the  city  would  liaTe  con, 
Terted  those  funds  into  other  uses.  For  the  payment  of  the  orphans 
would  have  eternised  their  memories  more,  than  if  they  had  erected 
monuments  and  mum^lasf^es  in  every  street  of  the  city. 

Franc.  For  my  part,  though  I  would  have  the  second  day  of  Sep. 
tember  never  to  be  forgotten,  yet  I  hare  wondered  what  that  monii. 
nent  was  intended  for,  except  by  day  for  a  land.mark  for  traTellers, 
that  lost  their  way  upon  Shooter's  Hill ;  and  it  is  pity  that  some  in. 
Tention  is  not  found  out  to  make  a  lanthorn  of  that  flaming  ball  at 
top,  for  poor  people  cannot  go  to  the  price  of  Hemmings's  new 
lights  ;  and  coals,  they  say,  will  be  very  dear  this  winter. 

Aurel.  1  heard,  sir,  that  a  gentleman  the  other  day,  asking  his 
friend,  what  that  streight  bodied  thing  might  cost  building,  was  told 
about  eighteen  thousand  pounds.  Did  it  so,  says  the  other;  I 
Jcnow  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  has  lent  the  city  just  such 
a  sum,  I  think  they  had  best  make  a  mortgage  of  it  to  htm  for  seca^ 
rity. 

Franc.  And  very  good  security  too.  Well,  let  the  monument 
stand  till  a  country  fellow  wants  two.pence  to  see  it,  I  care  not ;  and 
what  a  pretty  acountthat  ditch  you  speak  of  comes  iOy  after  so  many 
thousand  pounds  expended  in  the  building  It,  when  the  Tsults  and 
cellarage  belonging  to  it,  are  now  offered  io  be  rented  for  one.hundred 
pounds  per  annum  ?  A  Tery  pretty  interest  for  so  large  a  princijial. 
Nay,  I  am  told,  that  a  certain  conduit,  near  Foster.lane,  has  already 
gotten  a  rheumatism,  for  want  of  a  night.cap.  There  have  been 
some  fine  treats  at  Guildhall,  and,  supposing  there  wanted  a  little 
sum  to  buy  shrimps  and  oysters  for  a  dish  of  fish,  I  liope  it  was  no 
such  great  crime  for  the  caterer  to  put  his  hand  into  Che  orphans 
bag  to  purchase  theipt 
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AureL  But,  methhiks,  it,  woald  have  been  cml,  io  hare  inrited 
us  to  eat  part  of  the  fish,  when  our  money  paid  for  the  sauce. 

Franc.  No,  no,  there  are  meaner  provisions  suitable  to  our  con*, 
dition.  Lord !  Madam,  I  smile  to  think  how  we  laugh  till  our  hearts 
ake,  and  divert  oursehes  with  our  Tery  misfortunes ;  as  prosperity 
never  exalted  our  thoughts,  neither  does  adversity  depress  them.  It 
is  a  practice  of  philosophy,  which  few  attain  to,  and  the  little  profi. 
ciency,  I  have  made  in  it,  is  wholly  owing  to  your  generous  and 
sprightly  conversation. 

Auret,    Sir,  I  would  return  your  compliment,  but  at  present 

I  am  out  of  stock. For  my  part,  I  know  no  divine  nor  human 

law  forbids  innocent  raillery;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  it  is 
but  reasonable  losers  should  have  leave  to  speak,  though  it  is  dear 
jesting  at  the  rate  of  eight  thousand  pounds.  But  to  be  serious,  is  it 
not  deplorable,  that  a  gentleman,  well  born  and  educated,  should, 
for  want  of  that  money  of  his  which  lies  in  the  chamber  of  London, 
be  exposed  to  all  the  indignities  of  fortune,  accept  of  some  mean 
office,  to  keep  him  from  starving,  list  himself  a  common  sentinel, 
io  stave  off  his  importunate  creditors;  or,  perhaps,  take  the 
highway,  and  make  his  life  as  desperate  as  his  fortune :  Whereas, 
if  he  enjoyed  what  was  justly  his  own,  he  might  make  no  contemptible 
figure  in  the  world,  where  he  now  lies  wind-bound  for  want  of 
money. 

Franc.  To  shew  you  the  reverse  of  the  medal.  Is  it  not  pity 
that  a  young  gentle-woman,  whom  nature  and  education  have 
made  a  finished  piece,  for  want  of  those  bags  whi^h  lie  sleeping  in 
the  chamber,  betake  herself  to  some  mean  employ,  or  at-  best  to 
wait  upon  some  finical  lady,  who,  excepting  her  fortune,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  her  for  accomplishments ;  or,  at  last,  it 
may  be  she  is  married  to  some  inferior  fellow ;  or,  if  I  durst  be 
familiar  with  female  virtue,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  her  poverty,  ex. 
posed  to  the  sollicitations  of  unlawful  love,  from  which  attempts  the 
possesion  of  her  fortune  would  secure  her. 

AureL  I  have  wanted  neither  lawful  nor  unlawful  offers;  for 
the  first,  I  am  resolved  never  to  disgrace  my  father's  ashes  by 
a  sorry  marriage;  and  from  the  latter  Heaven  will,  I  hope,  de. 
fend  me. 

Franc.  As  despicable  as  my  fortune  may  be  at  present^  I  am  re. 
solved  not  to  be  despicable  in  my  own  thoughts :  And  I  will  for  once. 
Madam,  make  you  so  far  my  confessor,  as  to  assure  you,  I  loved  a 
mistress,  fair,  rich,  and  virtuous;  nor  was  I,  pardon  my  vanity, 
treated  with  contempt,  and  we  had  certainly  married,  had  not  for^ 
tune,  on  my  side,  forbid  the  banes. 

Aurel.  But  is  there  no  hopes  of  recovering  our  fortunes  ? 
Franc.  Much  such  hopes  as  a  dying  patient  has,  when  he  sees  hit 
physician  shake  his  head;   but,    however,   we  do  not  absolutely 
despair. 

Aurel.  I  heard  the  city  were  about  selling  some  of  their  lands,  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  their  debts ;  did  that  comt 
to  any  thing  ? 
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Franc.  Sell  their  lands,  they  would  as  soon  iell  their  dmr. 
ter.  No,  madam,  all  the  hopes  we  hare  is  from  the  pressnt  par« 
liament. 

Aurel,  Pray,  heaten,  they  prove  not  as  tedious  in  their  Totes,  as 

the  last  sessions. 

Franc,  The  greater  concerns  of  the  nation,  as  the  wars  with 
France  and  Ireland,  took  np  $o  much  of  their  time,  that  smaller  mat- 
ters were  put  by,  all  private  interest  being  to  veil  to  the  public  good ; 
but  my  prophetick  hopes  tell  me,  that  the  present  parliaipent  will 
have  the  matter  under  consideration,  and  I  doubt  not,  but  those  wor- 
thy members  of  the  city  will  be  powerful  sollicitors  in  our  almost 
sinking  cause. 

Aurei.  Then,  I  think,  my  stay  here  needless,  for  the  judges  pic- 
tures are  able  to  afford  me  as  much  consolation  as  I  am  to  expect  from 
any  here.  I  wait  with  some  impatience  the  motions  of  the  parlia- 
ment, but  must,  sir,  after  my  humble  thanks  to  you  for  your  extra, 
ordinary  company,  be  so  rude  as  to  leave  you. 

Franc,  Pray,  madam,  let  me  wait  on  you  home. 

Aurei.  Sir,  I  am  not  often  attended ;  but  I  should  be  nncivU  to 
deny  my  hand  to  a  person  of  such  engaging  civility. 

franc.  Madam,  your  servant.    You  do  me  too  much  honour. 
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T  Is  strange  to  see  so  many  men  dissatisfied  at  their  majesties  pro. 
ceedings,  which  have  no  other  tendency  than  towards  the  common 
iafety  of  their  subjects,  that  is  exposed  to  as  great  dangers  as  anj 
country  in  Europe ;  and  there  are  some  sort  of  people  who  are  so 
mad,  as  to  wish  success  to  the  professed  enemy  of  their  country,  out 
of  a  vain  hope,  that  they  should  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  their 
neighbours.  In  case  any  publiok  alteration  should  happen  in  the  go^ 
vemment ;  nay,  the  madness  of  these  men  carry  them  jet  further,  as 
to  believe  themselves  able  to  build  their  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of 
Iheir  country*    I  doubt  not,  if  their  wishes  did  prevail,  bat 
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"Very  men  would  find  themselTet  very  nmcli  deceived  in  their  eipec* 
tadoBS,  and  should  have  as  much  cause,  as  the  rest  of  their  fellow* 
•ubjects,  to  bemoan  the  common  calamity  of  their  inslared  country. 
We  do  not  as  yet  understand  the  doctrine  of  bombs,  and  carcas* 
ses,  contributions,  and  military  eiecutions.  Our  neighbours  to  their 
sorrows  know,  that  there  is  something  more  in  these  words  than  a 
tare  sound ;  so  many  ruined  countries,  so  many  defaced  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  are  lasting  monuments  of  the  troth  of  it«     . 

The  murmuring  of  these  people  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  their 
Ignorance  than  their  malice  ;  they  do  not  know  the  calamities  that 
attend  war.    We  have  lived  so  long  in  peace,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  us  have  no  other  knowledge  of  it,  than  by  report ;  for,  if  we  had 
partaked  in  the  sufferings  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  we  should  be 
more  unanimous  in  contributing  our  assistance  to  stop  that  torrent 
which  threatens  the  overflowing  of  all  Christendom  ;  if  we  were  but 
sensible  of  the  dreadful  consequences  which  a  foreign  conquest 
brings  along  with  it,  we  should  think  it  a  very  good  bargain  to  part 
with  more  than  half  what  we  have  to  save  the  whole,  and  to  prevent 
that  slavery  which  may  overwhelm  us  and  our  posterity.    In  order 
to  open  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  pur  danger,  and  to  unite  us  against 
the  common  enemy,  in  a  cause  wherein  the  interest  of  every  indivi* 
dual  person  is  so  deeply  concerned,  I  shall  briefly  give  an  account 
of  those  miseries  which  our  forefathers  felt  under  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  afterwards  what  usage  we  are  to  eipeet  from  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth,  in  case  it  should  be  our  hard  fortune  to  fall  into  his 
power,  whose  very  mercies  are  cruelties ;  as  it  evidently  appears  by 
bis  practices  as  well  towards  his  own  subjects,  as  others,  whom  his 
treachery,  or  his  arms,  have  reduoed  under  his  dominion.     As  to  tha 
Norman  conquest,  it  will  not  be  impertinent  to  shew  something  of 
the  state  of  this  kingdom  before  that  mighty  revolution  happened, 
that  we  may  the  better  see  the  greatness  of  the  alteration  which  this 
foreign  conquest  produced  in  our  ancestors  days,  and  to  that  purpose 
I  shall  only  consider  the  condition  of  affairs  under  the  happy  reign 
of  that  pious  king  Edward  the  Confessor.   In  his  time  the  ancient 
laws  of  the  kingdom  flourished,  the  government  was  administered  by 
an  equal  distribution  of  justice  to  the  poor  as  well  as  rich,  every  man 
enjoyed  his  liberty  and  property  with  great  security,  peace  and  plen. 
ty  appeared  in  all  the  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  Providence  had 
decreed,  that  those  halcyon^-days  should  determine  with  the  life  of 
that  king,,  who  died  without  issue  on  the  fourth  of  January,  lOM. 
The  kingdom  should  have  descended  to  Edgar  Atheling,  being  next 
of  blood,  and  heir  at  law  to  the  deceased  king;  but.  Prince  fdgar 
being  youni^,  tlie  interest  and  greatness  of  Harold,  eldest  son  of  Good, 
win  Earl  of  Kent,  prevailed  with  the  nobility  to  reject  Edf^r's  pre. 
tensions  to  the  crown,  and  to  advance  Harold  to  tlie  throne,  who 
took  upon  him  the  administration  of  the  government;  and  all  Ae  no- 
bility swore  allegiance  to  him. 

Toftus,  one  of  the  Earl  of  Kent's  sons,  envying  the  prosperiihr  and 
advancement  of  his  broflier,  entered  into  a  confederacy,  with  mrold 
Idng  of  Norwi^,  to  Invade  E^gkod  both  by  sea  «iid  land.  Harold 
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king  of  England,  haying  intelligence  of  their  design,  made  all  the  pr^. 
parations,  he  coold,  to  withstand  them.  In  the  mean  while,  William 
Dake  of  Normandy,  resolving  to  make  his  advantage  of  these  dis. 
tractions,  raised  a  great  army,  and  prepared  a  numerous  fleet,  which 
consisted  of  eight.hu ndred  and  ninety.six  ships,  in  order  to  make  a 
descent  into  England ;  he  soon  after  hoisted  sail,  and  his  whole  army 
landed  at  Pemsey,  near  Hastings  in  Sussex,  on  the  twenty^^ighth  of 
September,  1066.  Being  landed,  he  caused  all  his  ships  to  be  set  on 
fire,  that  his  men  might  see,  that  there  was  no  way  lefl^  but  either  to 
conquer,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  He  intrenched  himself,  and  af« 
terwards  marched,  with  a  considerable  body  of  men,  to  Hastings, 
where  he  built  a  fort.  He  published  very  strict  orders,  that  none  of 
his  soldiers  should  plunder  any  of  the  inhabitants,  and  kept  himself 
so  quietly,  for  the  space  of  fifteen  days,  as  if  there  was  no  hostility 
intended  at  all.  He  pretended  a  title  to  the  crown,  by  vertue  of  a  gift 
from  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  also  by  some  agreement,  or  consent, 
made  betwixt  him  and  King  Harold.  But,  whatsoever  he  pretended, 
it  is  certain,  that  he  confessed,  on  his  death.bed,  that  he  possessed 
himself  of  the  kingdom  by  no  other  title,  than  by  conquest;  and  his 
deportment  towards  the  English  made  it  evident,  that  he  nerer  in. 
tended  otherwise. 

The  king,  having  given  battle  to  his  brother,  and  the  King  of  Nor- 
way's forces,  and  defeated  them,  but  with  the  loss  of  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  received  the  news  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  land, 
ing  in  England.  Being  flushed  with  his  former  yictory,  he  immedi. 
ately  directed  his  march  toivards  Hastings,  though  his  army  had  been 
-much  weakened  and  lessened  in  the  late  light  His  chief  command, 
ers  would  have  dissuaded  him  from  engaging  with  the  enemy  npon  a 
sudden,  lest  the  ill  circumstances,  his  army  was  then  in,  might  prove 
the  occasion  of  his  overthrow ;  but  all  the  arguments,  they  could  use, 
were  of  no  force  to  prevent  his  destiny. 

The  Duke  of  Normandy,  being  advertised  of  the  king's  approach, 
sent  a  monk  to  him,  in  the  quality  of  his  ambassador,  with  instrnc 
tions  to  offer  these  propositions  to  him  :  Tliat  either  he  should  resign 
the  kingdom  to  the  duke  upon  certain  conditions,  or  hold  it  tributary 
of  him  ;  or  else  that  they  two,  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  should  de- 
termine the  matter  by  a  single  combate ;  and,  in  case  of  refusal,  the 
duke  offered  to  refer  it  to  the  see  of  Rome.  ' 

But  King  Harold,  being  resolutely  bent  to  fight  his  enemy,  what, 
ever  it  should  cost  him,  dismissed  the  ambassador,  telling  him,  that 
'  Grod  only  should  be  the  judge  betwixt  the  duke  and  him.  AH  thoughts 
of  an  accommodation  being  laid  aside,  the  generals  on  both  sides 
drew  up  their  armies  into  order  of  battle  ;  the  king  himself  stood  on 
foot  by  his  standard,  together  with  his  two  brothers,  Girthe  and  Leof- 
wine,  to  the  end  that,  in  the  common  danger,  no  man  should  enter- 
tain the  least  thought  of  saving  himself  by  flight.  Both  armies,  being 
engaged  early  in  the  morning,  fought  with  various  success  all  that 
day,  till,  towards  the  evening,  the  king  was  killed  by  the  shot  of  an 
arrow,  which  pierced  his  brains  ;  whereupon  the  Englishmen  qaitteA 
the  field,  and  left  the  duke  an  intire  victory.    In  this  battle  fell  tht 
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liing's  two  brothers,  and  most  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom.  John 
Taylor,  in  his  history  of  Normandy,  relates,  that  there  were  slain,  on 
the  English  side,  sixty.seyen  thousand  nine.hundred  seventy.four ; 
some  other  historians  say  but  forty-seven  thousand,  nine.hundred 
forty.four ;  of  the  Normans  were  killed  six  thousand  and  thirteen j 
besides  such  as  were  drowned  at  sea  before  his  landing.' 

The  king*s  death  being  known,  Edwin  and  Morcar,  two  brothers, 
the  one  Earl  of  Mercia,  the  other  Earl  of  Northumberland,  haring 
escaped  from  the  battle,  came  with  their  retinue  to  London.  They 
would  have  persuaded  the  citizens  to  make  one  of  them  king,  in  order, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  retrieve  the  misfortune  of  the  late  fight,  but 
their  proposals  would  not  be  hearkened  to ;  so  the  two  brothers 
went  to  Northumberland,  in  hopes  to  secure  themselves  there,  be. 
lleving  that  the  duke  would  hardly  come  thither,  being  a  place  so  re. 
mote  from  London. 

The  two  brothers  being  rejected,  the  nobility  and  the  citizens 
would  have  made  choice  of  Edgar,  the  nephew  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
to  be  their  king;  and  did  promise,  that,  under  his  conduct,  they 
ivould  once  more  try  the  fortune  of  the  kingdom,  in  a  new  battle 
against  the' duke.  But,  by  reason  of  the  danger  that  was  so  near  at 
hand,  and  the  discord  which  was  amongst  them,  they  did  neither;  so 
that  the  Englishmen,  if  they  had  unanimously  agreed,  might  have 
repaired  the  loss,  which  they  had  sustained  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
But,' whilst  they  would  have  none  of  their  own  country  to  be  their 
king,  they  made  way  for  a  stranger  to  come  and  tyrannise  over 
them. 

While  the  Londoners  were  trifling  away  their  time  in  fmittess  de. 
bates,  the  duke,  though  he  determined  to  come  to  London,  yet  would 
not  come  the  direct  way,  which  led  thither,  but  marched  up  and 
down  through  Sussex,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire, 
wasting  the  country  till  he  came  to  Wallingford,  where  he  rested  his 
army  for  some  time ;  afterwards,  passing  the  river  of  Thames,  he 
continued  his  march  through  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and 
Hertfordshire,  having  burned  all  the  towns,  and  killed  all  the  in. 
habitants,  they  could  meet  with,  in  their  way  from  Hastings,  till  he 
came  to  Berkhamstead,  where  he  made  a  halt.  Thither  came  to 
him  Aldred  Archbishop  of  York,  Wolstone  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
Wilfire  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Clito  Edgar,  and  all  the  noblemen 
about  London,  with  many  others,  who  all  together  submitted  them- 
selves, and  swore  fealty  to  him,  and  delivered  pledges  for  their  fide, 
lity ;  with  whom  also  the  duke  made  a  certain  league,  or  agreement; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  said  submission  and  agreement,  he  per. 
mitted  his  men  still  to  burn  towns,  destroy  the  natives,  and  to  ravage 
all  that  stood  in  their  way,  as  they  had  done  before. 

A  little  before  Christmas,  he  marched  with  his  whole  army  towards 
London,  having  his  scouts  before  him  to  observe  the  manners  and 
behaviour  of  the  people;  who,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  scouts,  were 
assembled  in  the  streets,  and  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  duke's 
entry ;  who,  being  come  to  London,  and  finding  the  inhabitants  in 
^t  posture,  made  a  great  and  merciless  slaughter  of  them ;   who, 
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when  they  saw  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  any  farther 
resistance,  submitted  themselves  to  the  conqueror,  and  gare  him 
pledges  for  their  future  good  behariour. 

The  duke,  haying  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  city  of  the  king* 
dom,  was  there,  both  by  the  Normans  and  Englishmen,  chosen,  and, 
proclaimed  king  on  Christmas^ay,  and,  on  the  same  day,  waa 
Clowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  York. 

Before  I  proceed  any  further  in  this  tragical  story,  it  will  not  hue 
amiss  to  give  some  short  account,  how  the  Kentish  men  came  to 
save  their  country,  lires,  laws,  and  liberties,  in  the  midst  of  these 
deTastations,  which  overspread  all  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  that  our 
imprudent  malecontents  may  see  what  effects  an  unanimous  resist* 
ance  is  capable  of  producing,  in  such  cases  of  extremity. 

The  king,  soon  after  his  coronation,  took  a  journey  to  reduce 
Dover  Castle,  and  the  rest  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  £glesine,  Abbot  of  the  Augustines,  being  chief 
lords  of  that  country,  understanding  the  king*s  design,  caused  all 
the  people  of  Kent  to  assemble  at  Canterbury,  where  they  declared 
to  them,  ^  That  before  the  late  revolution,  there  were  no  bondmen 

*  in  England,  and,  that  now,  as  well  the  noblemen,  as  the  com. 
'  mon  people,  were  made  subjects  to  the  perpetual  bondage  of  the 
^  Normans,  and  persuaded  them  to  provide  for  their  safety,  from 

<  the  miserable  example  of  an  infinite  number  of  their  countrymen, 
^  who  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  slavery ;   they  likewise 

<  encouraged  them  to  defend,  manfully,  their  lives,  liberties,  and 

*  the  laws  of  their  country;  and  that  they  both,  after  the  eXm 
^  ample  of  the  Maccabees,  would  be  their  captains.'  At  a. day  ap. 
pointed,  all  the  Kentish  men  at  Swanescombe,  two  miles  westward 
from  Gravesend,  hid  themselves  in  a  wood,  where  they  lay  in  wait 
for  the  king's  coming ;  and  it  was  agreed,  that  all,  as  well  horsemen 
as  footmen,  should  carry  boughs  in  their  hands.  The  next  day,  the 
king  came  near  Swanescombe,  where  he  was  mightily  surprised  to 
see  himself,  on  a  sudden,  inclosed  round  about  by  a  moving  wood. 
When  the  Kentish  men  had  hemmed  him  in,  they  threw  down  their 
boughs,  sonnded  their  trumpets,  and  drew  their  swords,  &c.  and 
shewed  themselves  in  a  readiness  to  give  the  king  battle.  The  amazed 
king  could  not  tell  what  to  do  in  this  streight,  to  which  he  was  re. 
duced.  Whereupon,  the  archbishop  and  the  abbot  advanced  towards 
him,  and  acquainted  him  with  their  desires,  and,  in  case  of  refusal, 
that  they  were  all  ready  to  die  in  tlie  defence  of  their  country.  The 
king,  who  could  do  no  otherwise,  granted  them  every  thing  they 
asked ;  and  by  this  means  it  was,  &at  Kent  preserved  its  laws  and 
customs  inviolable. 

Having  gone  thus  far  in  his  conquest,  he  received  homage,  fealty, 
«Bd  pledges,  from  all  the  noblemen,  who  submitted  themselves  to  him ; 
he  thought  this  might  be  a  sufficient  security  for  the  present,  until  he 
could  find  an  opportunity  (as  be  afterwards  did  by  degrees)  to  ex. 
-tiiwnish  them  all. 

It  is  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors,  to  bring  as  many  strangers, 
MS  they  can  into  the  conquered  country,  that  they  may  be  the  b^ttai 
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able  t0  crash  the  natlTes,  and  pat  it  out  of  their  power  to  make  anj 
lasorrefctioD,  let  their  safferings  be  never  so  great.  To  this  end,  he 
brought,  from  Roan  in  Normandy,  a  great  number  of  Jews,  who 
were  a  griping  nsurions  sort  of  people,  whom  he  knew,  that,  bj 
their  coTetous  artifice,  would  omit  no  ways  to  make  their  markets  of 
the  poor  oppressed  natives. 

The  conqueror  liad  heard  how  all  the  Danes  had  formerly  been 
massacred,  in  one  night,  by  the  English ;  and,  for  fear  his  Normans 
might  be  served  in  the  same  manner,  and  also  to  prevent  any  noctnr^r 
nal  meetings  and  cabals,  he  commanded,  ^  That,  in  every  town  and 
'  village,  a  bell  should  be  rung  every  night  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
^  that  ail  people  should  then  put  put  their  fire  and  candles,  and  go 
^  to  bed ;'  which  order  was  punctually  observed,  during  his  wholo 
reign. 

In  the  next  place,  his  fayourites  and  soldiers,  who  had  served  hin 
in  this  expedition,  must  be  rewarded  for  the  toil  and  hazards  they 
had  undergone  in  his  service,  to  whom  he  shares  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  of  the  kingdom.  Taylor,  in  his  history,  reckons  six. 
hundred  and  thirty  families,  who  had  the  foundation  of  tlieir  fortanea 
grounded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  English  nation. 

Normandy,  in  his  absence,  was  inclined  to  revolt  from  him*  Being 
Informed  of  it,  he  hastened  hither,  and  carried  along  with  him  all 
the  prime  noblemen  of  England,  whom  he  suspected  might  raise  any 
dIsturlMince  in  the  kingdom,  while  he  was  out  of  it.  Having  quieted 
Normandy,  he  returns,  and  lays  an  insupportable  tribute  upon  tho 
Englishmen.  It  is  observable,  that  the  English,  by  these  sort  of  exm 
travagant  impositions,  defrayed  the  greatest  part  of  these  frequent 
wars,  which  he  maint^ned  beyond  sea,  during  his  reign  over  £ng« 
land.  As  a  conqueror,  he  well  knew,  that  to  impoverish  them  was 
the  effectual  means,  not  only  to  lessen  their  fortunes,  but  also  to  de« 
base  their  courage  ;  vast  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  (whereof  numy 
were  of  the  royal  family)  were  forced  to  fly  into  foreign  countries, 
to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the  Normans.  Scotland  was  so  replenished 
with  these  fugitives,  that  there  was  no  parish,  town,  or  village,  in  diat 
kingdom,but  had  several  of  them,  whom  the  Scots  employed  in  all  dieir 
iervile  drudgery. 

Those  of  them,  who  conld  not  make  their  escapes,  were  rednced 
to  that  degree  of  necessity,  that,  rather  than  starve,  they  were  eoju 
tented  to  become  slaves  to  those,  who,  at  that  time,  first  had  power 
of  life  and  death  over  them.  The  services  which  they  perfonnsd  to 
their  masters,  were  the  most  vile  offices,  that  could  be  fanposed  upon 
mankind.  This  was  the  original  of  bondmen  in  England. 

Before  the  conquest,  there  were  few  or  no  inland  castles  in  this 
kingdom;  and,  wherever  inland  castles  are  in  use,  they  are  designed, 
for  th0  most  part,  rather  to  inslave  the  natives,  timn  protect  theoa 
from  foreign  invasions.  The  conqueror  was  resolved  to  curb  the 
Englbh,  and  to  inslave  them,  to  that  degree,  that  there  should  l>e  no 
(lossibility  left  them,  of  recovering  their  lost  lilierties.  To  that  end^ 
be  caused  a  castle  to  be  buHt  at  Nottingham,  two  at  York,  and  aiiow 
Ifaer  at  tincoln,  and  a  great  many  more  in  other  places,  which  were 
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all  garisoned  with  Normans,  who  treated  the  English  inhabitants  with 
all  the  insolencies  and  barbarities  imaginable.  This  was  the  reason 
of  building  so  many  castles,  in  so  few  years  after  the  conquest ;  that, 
about  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  and  Henry  the  Fifth,  aboat 
eleren-hundred  of  these  castles  were  demolished  by  publick  aotho. 
rity,  in  regard  that,  by  that  time,  they  were  become  a  most  insup^ 
portable  grievance  to  the  nation* 

The  conqueror  practised  all  the  ways  he  could  imagine,  to  ex. 
tinguish,  as  well  as  impoverish  the  English ;  and,  in  pursuance  to 
that  design,  it  was  his  usual  policy  to  employ  them  always  in  hit 
most  desperate  service*  He  likewise  made  use  of  every  opportunity, 
to  engage  the  English  in  the  destruction  of  one  another,  and  the  cir. 
cumstances  of  affairs  afforded  him  an  occasion  for  it.  Many  of 
the  English  nation,  being  fled  into  Denmark  and  Ireland,  made 
war  upon  England  several  times,  in  conjunction  with  these  two 
nations.  The  conqueror  always  made  use  of  English  armies,  under 
English  leaders,  to  oppose  them;  and  though  fortune  commonly 
declared  herself,  in  most  of  those  battles,  in  favour  of  the  Norman 
conqueror,  yet  the  victory  was  seldom  obtained  without  great 
slaughter  of  the  English  on  both  sides;  neither  did  he  care  how  many 
of  them  perished,  provided  the  consequence  was  not  destructive  to 
his  interest. 

When  he  came  to  be  well  fixed  in  the  possession  of  his  new  con« 
quest,  he  degraded  the  few  noblemen  that  were  left,  and  conferred 
flieir  titles  and  estates  upon  his  own  countrymen  ;  to  the  intent,  that 
no  Englishman,  of  any  quality  or  interest,  should  be  left  in  the  lau 
tion.  He  would  often  glory  in  this  piece  of  policy,  and  as  often  de^ 
ride  the  imprudence  of  that  good-natured  king,  Canutus  the  Dane^ 
who,  having  subdued  England,  restored  the  English  to  their  former 
possessions ;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  that,  after  his  death,  they 
easily  expelled  the  Danes  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  reinstated  the 
Saxon  line  upon  the  throne«  It  is  commonly  a  conqueror*s  policy, 
to  abolish  all  that  was  in  use  amongst  the  conquered  people ;  neither 
was  he  wanting  in  that  respect,  for  he  altered  most  of  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country.  Their  very  speech  was  so  much  abhorred, 
that  the  laws  were  pl^ided  in  tlie  French  tongue,  and  the  children,  in 
schools,  were  taught  their  letters,  and  rudiments  of  grammar,  in  the 
French  language. 

He  charged  upon  the  nation  threescore-thousand  knights  fees,  which 
provided  him  so  many  horsemen, well  accoutred,whenever  he  hadt^ca. 
sion  to  make  use  of  them.  The  possessions  of  the  clergy  were  not  ex* 
empted  from  this  service  ;  which,  in  all  former  ages,  had  been  pri. 
vileged  from  all  temporal  incumberances. 

The  king  had  given  the  earldom  of  Northumberland  to  one  Robert, 
simamed  Cummin,  who  marched  thither,  with  a  considerable  bodj 
of  men,  to  take  possession  of  his  earldom.  The  Northern  people, 
hearing  of  his  coming,  prepared  to  resist  him,  and  at  Durham,  they 
destroy  him,  and  rout  his  party.  The  king  comes  with  an  army  to 
the  North,  to  revenge  the  death  of  the  earl ;  in  his  march,  he  killed 
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atid  plundered  all  he  met  with ;  and,  when  he  arrived  in  the  north, 
lie  committed  such  a  general  devastation,  that,  the  next  year,  there 
was  so  great  a  dearth  throughout  all  England,  and  especially  in 
Northumberland,  and  the  countries  next  adjoining,  that  men  were 
forced  to  eat  horse.flesh,  cats,  dogs,'  and  man's  flesh.  And  all  the 
land,  betwixt  Durham  and  York,  lay  waste,  without  inhabitants  to 
till  the  ground,  for  the  space  of  nine  years  following. 

He  plundered  all  the  mona&teries  and  abbies  in  England,  of  all 
their  gold  and  silver,  not  sparing  even  the  chalices  and  shrines.  In 
these  places  he  found  vast  sums  of  money,  which  were  hid  there,  ]>/ 
other  people,  for  fear  of  the  Normans. 

Having  ruined  the  laity,  he  was  resolved  the  clergy  should  fare 
no  better.  He  hindered  all  the  English  from  being  preferred  to  any 
Tacant  churches,  and,  to  rid  his  bands  of  those  that  were  in  pos. 
session,  by  the  consent  of  the  Pope,  he  summoned  a  great  council, 
to  be  held  at  Winchester,  where  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
sereral  other  bishops,  abbots,  and  others,  were  deprived  of  their 
livings,  to  make  room  for  the  greedy  Normans. 

He  oppressed  the  English  nobility  and  gentry  so  intolerably,  with 
a  design  to  force  them  to  rebel  against  him,  that  from  thence  he 
might  have  a  more  colourable  pretence,  to  destroy  them  and  their 
families. 

What  I  hare  in  particular  said  of  this  conquest,  is  not  the  twentieth 
part  of  the  people's  sufferings,  neither  will  my  intended  brevity  per. 
nit  me  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject;  for,  if  all  the  burnings  of 
towns,  slaughters  of  people,  the  several  torments  which  were  in* 
flicted  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  the  oppressions  of  all  sorts,  which 
they  endured,  were  mentioned,  it  would  afford  matter  enough  for  a 
▼olnme;  but  what  I  haye  declared,  is  sufficient  to  let  us  see  what 
miseries  our  forefathers  underwent,  as  also  to  oblige  as  many  of  us, 
as  hare  a  grain  of  sense,  or  courage  left,  to  exert  our  utmost  abilities, 
to  prevent  the  like  destmction  from  falling  upon  these  populous  and 
flourishing  kingdoms. 

Our  malecontents  are  rery  much  mistaken,  if  they  expect  any 
better  usage  from  a  French  conqueror,  at  this  day,  than  their  ances. 
tors  did  meet,  in  former  times,  from  the  taskmasters  of  the  same 
country.  For  let  them  assure  themseWes,  that  Lewis  the  Fourteenth 
is  as  well  versed  in  the  methods  of  villainy  and  cruelty,  as  ever  the 
Norman  was,  or  could  pretend  himself  to  be.  His  arts  do  far  outdo 
all  that  went  before  him,  for,  besides  the  calamities  which  our  fore, 
fathers  suffered,  he  hath  others  in  store,  which  are  much  more  in. 
sufferable,  some  of  which  follow: 

Firit^  You  shall  have  a  king,  that  fears  neither  God  nor  man^  that 
nerer  observes  his  oath,  nor  keeps  any  promise,  made  with  his  sub. 
jects  or  strangers. 

You  shall  be  goremed  by  a  prince,  that  is  arbitrary  in  the  high. 
est  d^;ree ;  your  lives  and  fortunes  will  be  absolutely  at  his  disposal, 
who  values  Uie  life  of  a  subject,  not  so  much  as  another  man  values 
the  life  of  an  ordinary  dog. 
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Forts,  citadels,  and  standing  annieBwill  be  your  continaal  plagues. 

Nobility  and  gentry  must  down,  and  betake  themiehes  to  the 
jplough,  to  tnake  room  for  the  Insolent  monsieur. 

A  dog^s  life  (hunger  and  ease)  will  b6  much  better  than  yonrs;  for 
you  must  be  very  industrious,  though  the  fruits  of  your  labour  must 
wholly  result  into  the  king^s  coffers;  yon  shall  sow  wheat,  but  shall 
not  eat  one  bit  of  the  bread  thereof,  throughout  the  whole  year. 

You  shall  be  continually  subject  to  as  great  a  burtben  of  taxes,  as 
your  backs  can  bear,  or  your  slavish  industry  pay.  To  preyent  eb 
trayagancy,  you  shall  be  constrained  to  wear  the  meanest  cloatlis, 
and,  for  good  husbandry,  you  shall  trot  about  in  wooden  shoe^ 
alatnode  de  France* 

These  are  the  blessings,  which  a  French  despoticUl  power  brings 
along  with  it.  But  this  is  not  all  that  a  protestant  country  is  to  en* 
dure  under  the  monsieur's  tyranny,  for  he  will  make  your  soala 
suffer,  as  well  as  your  bodies ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  gire  you  a 
short  account  of  the  compendious  means,  he  will  make  use  of,  to 
pervert  protestants  to  the  idolatrous  popish  religion.  He  will  send 
his  infallible  apostolick  dragoons  amongst  you ;  and  this  is  their  way 
of  discipline,  in  case  you  do  not  readily  comply  with  theln.  The" 
first  compliment  they  use,  is  to  quarter  themseWes,  by  Tiolence,  in 
your  houses,  and  take  especial  care  you  do  not  make  your  escapes, 
or  hide  any  of  your  goods  or  effects  |  then  they  will  proceed  to  con. 
sume  all  the  proyisions  you  have  in  your  houkes,  and  seise  upon  all 
money,  rings,  plate,  jewels,  &c.  and,  in  short,  whatever  they  can 
lay  bands  on,  and,  afterwards,  will  expose  your  goods  to  publick 
sale,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  and  ylllagesi 

Haying  thus  disposed  of  your  goods,  in  the  next  place,  they  fall 
upon  your  persons,  and  there  is  no  wickedness,  or  horror,  which 
they  will  not  put  in  practice,  to  force  yon  to  change  your  religion. 
They  will  hangmen  and  women,  by  the  hair  or  feet,  6n  the  roofs  of 
the  chambers,  or  chimney-hooks,  and  smoak  ithem  with  wisps  of  wet 
hay,  till  they  will  be  no  more  able  to  bear  it ;  and.  when  ikey  have 
taken  them  down,  if  they  will  not  sign  to  what  shall  be  propoted  to 
them,  they  will  hang  them  up  immediately. 

Another  way  they  make  use  of,  is,  to  throw  people  on  great  firet, 
kindled  for  that  purpose,  and  forcibly  keep  them  there,  till  they  are 
half  roasted*  Hiey  also  tie  a  rope  under  their  arms,  and  plunge  tfaesA 
to  and  fro  into  wdls,  tHl  they  premise  to  quit  their  religion  and  oOn* 
science;  and,  in  this  posture,  with  a  funnel  filled  with  wine,  they 
pour  it  down  their  throats,  till  the  fumes  of  it  deprive  their  reasoo, 
and  then  they  obtain  their  consents  to  be  cathoUcks,  as  they  call 
tbem. 

Otiiers  they  strip  stark  naked,  and,  after  luiving  offeredl  tk^ai  a 
thousand  infamous  indignities,  they  stick  them  wiUi  pins  from  head 
to  toe. 

Sometiiey  cut,  in  several  places,  with  penAnives;  and  sometimet, 
with  red-hot  pincers,  they  take  them  by  the  nose,  and,  after  that, 
4pag  them  about  the  room,  till  they  promise  to  ootaply* 

Others  they  beat  with  staves,  uid  drag  thelti,  all  bruised,  to  the 
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dinrctieft,  where  their  forced  presence  kiU  be  accounted  for  an  tik* 
juration. 

Some  they  keep  from  sleep,  for  seven  or  eight  days  together,  re. 
lieTing  one  another,  to  watch  them  night  and  day,  to  keep  them  awake 
continually. 

They  use  to  throw  buckets  of  water,  and  torment  them  a  hundred 
ways  besides,  holding,  oyer  their  heads,  kettles  turned  downwards, 
and  drum  upon  them  continually,  till  the  poor  creatures  ha?e  lost 
their  senses. 

If  they  find  any  sick  (either  men  or  women)  that  keep  their  beds, 
distempered  with  fevers,  or  other  diseases,  their  way  is,  to  bring 
about  tweWe  drums,  beating  an  alarm,  at  the  l>ed*side,  for  whole 
weeks  together,  without  intermission. 

It  is  their  usual  practice,  upon  these  occasions,  to  tie  fathers  and 
husbands  to  the  bed^posts,  and  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters  be* 
fore  their  faces.  They  pluck  off  the  nails  of  the  hands  knd  toes  of 
others  ^  they  blow  up  some  with  bellows,  even  till  they  are  ready  t6 
burst 

These,  and  ten-thousand  other  villainous  ways,  the  Jesuitical  spirit 
hath  found  out,  to  make  new  converts.  Whoever  hath  the  curiosity  to 
see  them,  let  him  but  peruse  the  history  of  the  persecution  of  the 
protestants  in  France,  and  he  will  find,  that  the  ten  primitive  perse- 
cutions were  but  mercies,  in  comparison  of  those  monstrous  tor.* 
nents,  lately  invented,  and  put  in  practice  upon  those  miserable 
Creatures,  by  the  order  of  the  christian  Turk,  Lewis  the  Four, 
teenth. 

If  you  fall  into  French  hands,  you  see  what  is  like  to  become  of 
you;  your  bodies  will  be  condemned  to  irretrievlible  slavery;  and 
your  souls  (as  far  as  it  lies  in  their  power)  shall  be  consigned  to  the 
devil.  If  you  are  not  so  wise,  as  to  regard  either  body  or  soul,  I 
have  done  with  you,  and  so  farewel. 
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'  JL  HERE  is  nothing  can  Conduce  more  to  the  peopling  and  ioric|if 
ing  a  kingdom,  or  commonwealth,  than  a  free  and  open  trade;  and^ 
as  that  by  sea  is  the  principal  source  pf  inch  htppinesS|  it  may  very 
Tou  IX.  Hh. 
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well  deserre  the  gOTerament's  most  particular  care  and  application  to 
advance  it. 

And  since  this  is  no  other  way  to  be  done,  but  by  enabling  the  king 
to  set  forth  fleets  for  the  merchants  security  abroad,  and  establishing 
good  laws  for  defending  them  in  their  rights  and  properties  at  home,  it 
is  most  humbly  proposed,  whether  this  may  not  be  effected  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  advantage,  by  resettling  the  admiralty.jurisdictiod, 
and  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  en  rolling  mariners. 

Usage  and  experience  were  always  accounted  very  good  directors; 
and  therefore,  the  better  to  accomplish  this  design,  it  may  not  be  im. 
proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  methods  ob- 
served by  our  ancestors,  in  whose  times  our  sea^omtnion  was  at  tbt 
greatest  height,  and  trade  in  as  flourishing  condition  as  those  ages 
would  admit:  And,  in  the  next  place,  to  consider  of  the  best 
means  to  improve  these  methods,  and  adapt  them  to  the  present 
times. 

The  sea-coasts  of  England  were  anciently  divided  into  several  vice 
admiralties,  viz.  1.  Northumberland,  Durham,  and  York.  %  Lin. 
coin.  3.  Norfolk.  4.  Suffolk.  5.  Essex.  6.  Rent.  7.  Sussex. 
8.  Southampton.  9.  Dorset  10.  Devon.  11.  South  Cornwall. 
12.  North  Cornwall.  13.  Somerset.  14.  Gloucester.  15.  South 
Wales.  16.  North  Wales.  17.  Chester.  18.  Lancaster.  10.  West. 
morland  and  Cumberland. 

Each  of  these  places  (the  port  of  London  being  immediately  under 
the  admiralty-court,  as  .to  this  matter)  had  a  particular  vice-admiral, 
who  had  power  to  hold  a  sessions  once  in  the  year,  or  oftener^  if  oc 
casion  required,  and  to  call  before  him,  or  his  officer,  all  sea&ring 
men  and  mariners,  living  within  his  district  or  division,  and  then  and 
there  to  enroll  all  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  tidung  account^ 
likewise,  of  all  ships  within  their  jurisdiction. 

This  was  the  method  used  several  hundred  of  years  since,  as  ap. 
pears  by  certain  maritime  laws  and  ordinances,  registered  in  the  an. 
cient  authentick  Black  Book  of  the  admiralty ;  four  articles  of  which 
are  as  follow. 

1.  Puisque  I'homme  est  fait  *  admiral,  premierement  luy  faolt  or. 
donner  &  substituer  dessoubs  luy  pour  estre  ses  lieutenants,  deputes, 
&  autres  officiers,  des  plus  loyaulx,  sages,  &  discrets  en  la  loy  ma. 
rine,  &  anciens  coustomes  de  la  mer  qu'il  pourra  en  aucune  part 
trouver,  par  ainsy  que  par  I'aide  de  Dieu,  &  leur  bonne  &  droittnra 
govemaill  I'office  pourra  estre  gouveme  a  I'honneur  &  prooffit  dd 
royalme. 

%  &0I,  Apres  doit  l*admiral  en  tonte  la  haste  qu'il  bonnement 
pourra  escripte  a  tons  ses  lieutenants,  deputez,  k  autres  officiers 
quelconques  par  tons  les  costez  de  la  mer,  parmy  tout  la  royalme 
pour  savoir  combien  de  nefs,  barges,  balengers,  &  autres  vesseaulx  de 
guerre  le  roy  pourra  avoir  en  son  royalme,  quant  lui  plest,  on  mes« 
ti#r  lui  fere,  &  de  quel  portage  ils  sont,  &  aussi  les  noms  det  seig. 
Atari  &  possesseurs  d'icelles. 
•  » 

•UtenA*B*i.ff,lt 
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8.  Item^  Pour  savolr  aussi  par  bonne,  &  loyalles  enqaestes  prit 
par  devant  les  dits  lieutenants,  deputez,  on  autres  officiers  de  I'ad- 
miral  combien  des  marinlers  defensibles  sont  ou  royalme,  &  la  cause 
est  pourceque  s'il  soit  de  ce  demande  de  I'admiral  par  le  roy  ou  son 
conseil,  qu'ily  donques  bonnement  &  justement  a  eulz  monstrer  le 
nombretant  de  nefs,  barges^  balingers,  &  d'autres  vesseaulz  de  guerre 
&  aussi  les  noms  des  seigneurs  &  possesseurs  d'icelles,  comme  U 
nombre  de  tous  mariners  defensibles  parmy  le  royalme,  Sc  ainsy  saura 
le  roy  &  son  conseil  de  certain  tousjours  sa  force  par  la  mer. 

4.  £t  pource  qu'il  a  ete  plusieurs  fois  debatu  en  *  Angleterre  pour 
less  arrers  des  nefs  quant  le  roy  -I-  a  mande  sergeants  d'armes  ou  au- 
tres ministres  pour  arrester  nefs  al  ceps  du  roy,  &  les  seigneurs  deS 
nefs  sont  venus  devant  I'admiral,  &  alleguent  qui  leur  nefs  n*estoyent 
Ibye  arrestees,  ordonne  estott  au  terns  du  Roy  Richard  le  Premier 
u  Trymne$by  par  advis  de  plusieurs  seigneurs  du  royalme  qutf 
ijuant.nefs  serent  arrestees  pour  service  du  roy  que  le  roy  escripta 
par  ses  lettreS  patcntcs  a  I'kdmiral  d'arrestef  les  nefs,  &c. 

If  the  sea.faring  men  were  not  obedient  to  the  Tice^dmiral*s  sum« 
mens  and  orders,  made  according  to  the  maritime  laws,  they  had  a 
coerciTe  power  sufficient  to  oblige  them  to  be  enrolled,  and  to  go  into' 
the  king's  service,  whenever  occasion  required. 

This  method  or  raising  seamen  was  continued  in  good  order,  down 
to  the  end  of  the  prosperous  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth,  from  firhich 
time  It  began  to  be  neglected,  and  so  dwindled  by  degrees,  till  at 
last  the  use  and  practice  of  it  quite  yanished,  insomuch  that,  at  this 
day,  the  Tery  remembrance  of  it  is  almost  lost ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
strange,  that  it  should  be  so,  if  we  consider  the  temper  jof  King 
James  the  First,  th^  circumstances  of  King  Charles  the  First,  the 
late  troubles,  the  remissness  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second, 
and  the  designs  of  the  late  king. 

During  the  two  last  reigns,  who  would  not  think,  but  the  design 
was  to  transfer  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  trade  of  the  world,^ 
to  France :  since  sach  industry  was  used  by  the  kings  themselves,, 
not  only  to  instruct  the  French  king,  in  the  building  ships  of  war,' 
and  setting  out  fleets,  but  also  in  the  giving  him  assistance  in  the  com. 
piling  of  his  sea.law8,  set  forth  in  the  ordinances  of  that  king,  in  the 
year  1681  ?  The  French  had  from  hence  also  the  first  foot.steps  of 
their  exquisite  method  of  enrolling  mariners.  And,  if  it  shall  ba 
thought  fit  for  the  kingdom's  service,  or  in  any  measure  conducing 
to  our  happiness,  why  shall' we  not  follow  likewise  the  more  glorious 
example  of  our  present  king,  in  endeavouring  to  retrieve  it  ?  Wd 
have  certainly  the  greatest  motives  that  ever  Englishmen  had,  to  ex« 
cite  every  one  in  his  respective  station,  to  give  his  majesty  those 
hearty  assistances,  as  may,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  regain  the 
betrayed  honour  of  the  nation,  and  settle  the  peace,  plenty,  and 
glory  thereof,  for  which,  next  to  the  establishment  of  our  religion, 

•  Liter.  C.  n>  10.  f  If  ancient  mage  and  cnttom  be  law  In  England,  there  la  littlft 

dcNibt  df  tbeir  najettiei  authority  for  pretsiuit  thips  and  marinera  ;  but,  for  the  tatitfaction  of 
ttscctirioua,  tboy  may  contull  the  Records  Quoted  by  Mr.  P|ynne  In  hie  AaimadvtraVona, 
fA|.  1*37,  and  »l«o  consider  Uie  tUtutef ,  9  R.  11.  4-    i8  H-  VI.  I9     8  &  9  P-  &  M.  i«.    »  BL  &. 
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our  royal  leader  bath  hazarded  more  than  ever  any  of  otir  kings  did 
before  him. 

And  therefore,  since  a  ready  way  of  raising  a  sufficient  number  of 
seamen  to  man  the  fleet  is  of  the  greatest  concern  in  this  affair,  and 
the  encouraging  of  them  voluntarily  to  enter  into  their  majesties  ser. 
vice  is  of  no  less  importance,  it  is  humbly  proposed,  whether  this 
may  not  be  done  most  effectually  by  improving  the  ancient  methods 
of  pressing  seamen,  with  a  bill  in  parliament,  to  this  purpose, 
▼iz. 

1.  That  such  seamen,  as  shall  voluntarily  enroll  themselves  in  tht 
admiralties,  or  vice-admiral  ties,  may  be  exempt  from  petty  offices,  in 
the  parishes  where  they  live,  and  also,  from  the  payment  of  parish 
duties,  taxes,  and  the  like,  during  their  lives,  or  so  long  as  they  shall 
continue  enrolled. 

%  That  all  prizes  be  divided  into  three  parts,  one  third  to  the  cap. 
tor,  and  his  ship's  crew  ;  another  to  go  to  the  chest  at  Chatham,  to. 
wards  a  provision  for  sick  and  wounded  mariners,  and  the  widows  and 
children  of  such  as  are  slain ;  the  remaining  third,  to  pay  the  charge 
of  prize  officers. 

3.  That  the  act  of  parliament,  43  Ells.  3.  concerning  the  relief  of 
soldiers  and  mariners,  be  amended,  and  the  money  collected,  by  ver* 
tue  thereof,  transmitted  to  the  Chatham  chest,  for  the  uses  aforesaid. 
That  money  amounts  to  about  fourteen-thousand  pounds  per  annumy 
and  may  with  care  be  made  as  much  more,  if  it  shall  be  found  requL 
aite,  and^  as  it  is  now  ordered,  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  the  govenu 
ment. 

4.  If  it  may  consist  with  their  majesties  affairs,  that  the  wages  of 
captains,  officers,  and  seamen  be  a  little  advanced,  tiiey  being  not  so 
good,  considering  the  present  value  of  money,  as  tiiey  were  for* 
merly. 

5.  That  such  mariners,  as  shall  not  voluntarily  enroll  themselves, 
or  appear  upon  the  vice-admiral's  summons,  or  stand  out  till  thej  are 
pressed,  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  and  ex« 
Cmptions. 

6.  That  no  captains,  commanders,  or  seamen  remain  in  foreiga 
service  in  time  of  war,  without  licence,  and  that  they  return  npoa 
their  majesUes  proclamation,  under  such  a  penalty  as  shall  be  thoi^t 
8t 

If  such  a  re^establishment  of  the  admiralties  and  ▼ice.admindtieft 
were  made,  besides  the  benefit  of  easily  supplying  the  fleet  with  bbm* 
finers,  these  further  advantages  would  accrue  to  tiieir  majesties,  and 
such  of  their  subjects  and  allies,  as  should  be  concerned  in  sea^ailaiTs, 
which  will  tend  very  much  to  ih»  advancement  of  trade  and  navigpu 
tion, 

1.  In  time  of  war,  the  officers  of  the  several  yiceaidmiralties  miglii 
take  the  care  and  charge  of  all  prizes  brought  into  their  respectiva 
districts,  which  would  make  the  business  much  more  easy,  and  also 
aave  a  great  part  of  the  charge  to  their  majesties;  for  it  may  l>e  easily 
i^moDstrated|  whenerer  it  ^aU  bo  required,  that  dug  boMaess 
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be  managed  for  one  third  part  of  the  proceed  of  prizes,  and  the  other 
two  thirds  may  be  applied  to  the  chest  at  Chatham^  and  given  to  the 
captor  and  his  crew,  as  is  before  hinted. 

2.  Their  majesties  and  the  lord  admiral's  rights  and  perquisites,  in 
time  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  would  be  preserved ;  whereas,  at  pre. 
sent,  no  manner  of  care  is  taken  thereof,  notwithstanding  that  they 
are  many  times  of  a  considerable  value. 

3.  The  customs  of  goods  shipwrecked,  as  well  as  the  lord  admi. 
ral's  due,  will  be  better  preserved,  and  their  majesties  will  not  be  so 
easily  defrauded  thereof,  by  people  that  steal  such  goods,  or  by  in. 
ferior  officers  conniving  at,  or  combining  with  them ;  not  only  be. 
cause  the  vice.admirals,  who  have  the  care  thereof,  are  usually  no. 
blemen,  or  gentlemen  of  the  best  qualities  and  estates,  and  so  hava 
great  authority  and  power,  in  their  several  countries  ;  but  also,  be. 
cause  the  vice-admiral  or  his  officer,  and  the  customer,  will  each  of 
them  be  obliged  to  set  a  lock  on  the  salved  goods,  and  one  will  be  a 
check  upon  the  other. 

4.  Where  merchants  are  in  distress  at  sea,  near  the  shore,  or  rua 
a.ground,  the  officers  of  the  vice.admirals  would  be  ready  to  assist, 
knowing,  that  they  shall  be  recompensed  according  to  their  pains, 
and  punished,  if  they  refuse ;  Whereas,  at  present,  the  country  peo. 
pie  make  a  prey  of  those  miserable  merchants,  and  will  afford  no 
manner  of  assistance,  but  rather  contrive  all  they  can,  that  the  ship 
may  be  cast  away ;  nay,  many  times,  are  so  barbarous  to  kill  or  drowa 
people  making  escape  to  land,  that  thereby  they  might  have  a  pre. 
tence  to  a  wreck. 

5.  When  ships  or  goods  are  cast  away,  and  any  part  thereof  driven 
on  shore,  the  vice^mirals  would  take  care  to  keep  off  the  rabble, 
and  secure  all  for  their  true  proprietors,  upon  moderate  salvage, 
whereas,  at  present,  every  one  taketh  away  what  he  can  get,  and  no 
remedy. 

6.  If  the  vice^dmirals,  or  their  officers,  happened  not  to  be  pre. 
Bent  at  the  time,  when  any  ship  was  cast  away,  or  goods  driven  on 
shore,  they  would,  as  they  did  usually  in  that  case  heretofore,  issue 
out  commissions  of  enquiry,  or  procure  such  commissions  from  the 
high  court  of  admiralty,  and  summon  what  persons  they  pleased  be. 
fore  them,  and  so  examine  by  maritime  evidence,  and  make  imme- 
diate restitution  of  all  that  was  saved  to  the  owners,  upon  such  sal- 
vage as  was  meet,  and  punish  all  the  offenders  that  stole  away,  or 
embezzled  the  said  goods;  whereas,  that  jurisdiction  being  now  in. 
terrupted,  there  is  no  relief  for  the  sufferers,  but  by  way  of  trover, 
trespass,  or  other  actions  at  common  law,  which  must  be  brought 
separately  against  the  several  parties  offending.  The  multiplicity  of 
such  suits  will,  in  the  end,  but  add  to  their  affliction,  in  spending 
their  time  and  money;  for  many  times,  at  the  last,  when  they  have 
staid  half  a  year  or  more  for  the  assizes,  and  those  things  are  brought 
on  to  a  trial,  it  so  happens,  that  the  witnesses  (whose  whole  livelL 
hood  consists  in  trade,  and  being  on  board  ships)  are  gone  to  sea; 
and  so  evidence  cannot  be  brought,  viva  voce^  to  prove  the  intarest 
in  the  goods^  as  those  vrays  of  action  require. 
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7.  Mariners  will  have  a  quick  and  easy  dispatch  in  the  admiralty* 
courts,  they  being  always  open  and  ready  to  determine  at  one  hear, 
ing  in  a  week^s  time,  or  less,  wheneTer  they  come  on  shore  ;  and  they 
may  also  join  a  whole  crew  in  one  action,  whereas,  at  common  law, 
they  must  be  several,  and  must  also  attend  the  terms  or  assizes,  which 
they  cannot  do  without  losing  their  employments. 

8.  Builders  of  ships,  and  material.men,  who  furnish  them  with  ail 
sorts  of  provision  for  setting  them  forth  to  sea,  would  in  the  admi. 
ralty-courts  have  likewise  a  quick  dispatch  and  remedy  against  the 
ship  by  them  built,  repaired,  and  furnishe<1 ;  whereas,  at  present,  if 
the  party,  that  they  contracted  with  for  the  same,  proves  insolvent, 
and  procures  a  prohibition,  which  is  usually  done,  they  have  no  re. 
medy  at  all,  which  is  a  great  discouragement  to  setting  out  of  ships, 
and  has  occasioned  frequent  and  very  grievous  complaints. 

9.  Upon  the  establishment  of  those  courts,  the  fisheries  on  all  the 
coasts  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  preserved ;  about  which,  no  ef. 
fectual  care  is  taken  at  the  present. 

10.  All  annoyances  in  ports  and  navigable  rivers  would  be  pre. 
•ented  in  the  admiralty-courts,  and  offenders  punished,  and  made  re. 
sponsible  for  damages  done  thereby;  which  of  late  has  been  neglected, 
and  no  relief  to  be  had  for  such  as  have  suffered  thereby,  especially, 
where  a  ship  or  anchor  doth  damage,  and  the  master  thereof  proves 
insolvent. 

1 1 .  The  resettling  of  these  courts  would  be  an  encouragement  i« 
men  of  parts,  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  the  sea ;  whereas,  at  this  time,  that  profession,  heretofore 
thought  to  be  of  some  use  to  the  government,  seems  to  be  altogedier 
discontinued  and  neglected.  However,  it  is  not  the  benefit  of  any 
profession  that  is  to  be  regarded  in  this  matter,  but  the  general  ad. 
vantage  of  the  people,  for  which  end,  i|ll  laws  are  made ;  and,  if 
those  laws  afford  the  best  remedy,  in  all  reason,  they  ought  to  take 
place,  and  be  promoted. 

The  common  law,  although  most  excellent  in  its  kind,  yet,  being 
framed  for  land  affairs  only,  will  be  found  too  narrow  for  the  deci. 
sion  of  all  the  difforencps  arising  among  sea-faring  men  and  merchants. 
Nay,  the  very  Roman  laws,  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  the  most  com. 
prehensive,  are  deficient  in  those  cases,  unless  they  take  in  the  mari. 
time  laws,  the  excellency  of  which  doth  not  only  consist  In  proper 
rules,  made  by  the  long  observation  of  traders,  but  also,  in  the  in. 
comparable  dispatch  that  is  given  to  maritime  affairs  at  all  times  and 
seasons ;  a  thing  absolutely  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of  trade 
and  navigation,  and  no  where  else  to  be  had  but  in  the  courts  of  jus* 
tice  established  for  that  end  and  purpose :  And  this  may  be  plainlr 
demonstrated  in  the  following  cases :  concerning, 

1 .  Building,  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  ships  to  sea« 
-    2.  Contributing  towards  setting  forth  upon  voyages* 
^,  Cases  of  bottomry. 
4.  (Contracts  made  beyond  sea. 
i.  Damages  on  the  s^a^  and  nt^vigable  rirerSt 
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6.  Mariners  wa^es. 

7.  Freight  and  eharter.parties. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  navigable  rirers* 
9*  Foreigners  debts. 

1.  By  the  sea  laws,  the  ship  is  liable  to  the  builders,  amenders,  and 
Tictuallers  thereof:  But,  by  Uie  common  law,  the  person  that  made 
the  agreement,  who  often  is  an  insolvent  master,  or  part-owner,  and 
sometimes  set  up  for  that  very  end,  is  only  liable ;  so  that,  if  tha 
builder,  repairer,  or  victualler,  should  be  constrained  to  sue  at  com. 
taon  law,  they  would  not  only  lose  their  chief  security,  but  would 
also  be  forced  to  bring  each  man  his  separate  action  ;  whereas  they 
might  be  all  joined  in  one  action  in  the  admiralty. 

Besides,  the  ship  or  vessel  being  proceeded  agamst  in  the  admiralty^ 
every  part.owner  is  liable  for  his  share ;  whereas,  if  the  master,  or 
part-owner,  that  made  the  contract,  be  sued  at  common  law,  if  he 
he  solvent,  will  be  constrained  to  pay  the  whole ;  and  yet,  many 
times,  cannot  recover  the  respective  shares  of  his  part^wners ;  at 
least,  without  beginninga  n  other  suit  in  chancery. 
'  2.  If  a  part-owner  refuses  to  contribute  to  the  setting  out  of  a 
ahl}),  the  admiralty^ourt  uses  to  take  bail  of  those  that  would  set 
the  ship  forth,  to  return  her  within  a  comp>etent  time,  or  else  to  pay 
the  other  part-owner,  that  refuses,  to  contribute  for  his  part,  accord, 
ing  to  an  appraisement  then  made :  And,  if  this  practice  of  the  ad. 
miralty  should  be  interrupted,  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  one  cros$ 
part^wner  to  keep  the  ship  by  the  walls,  the  consequence  whereof 
may  be  easily  imagined ;  and  yet  the  admiralty  is  many  times  ob- 
structed in  the  cases  following,  viz^ 

1.  Differences,  about  setting  Corth  ships  upon  voyages,  often  hap- 
pen, in  regard  more  parts  are  sold  than  are  in  the  ship ;  and  then,  if 
the  admiralty  goes  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  such  bills  of  sale,  tha 
party  obtains  a  prohibition. 

%  Sometimes  a  part-owner  mortgages  his  part,  and  both  tha 
lender  and  borrower  come  in  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  admiralty 
to  contribute,  and,  if  any  party  cannot  obtain  his  end,  he  presently 
moves  for  a  prohibition. 

3.  Frequently  a  part-owner,  that  is  called  to  contribute,  will  first 
desire,  that  the  master  may  give  his  accounts,  which  the  court-  can- 
not, in  justice,  deny ;  and  yet,  if  it  be  ordered,  such  cross  part, 
owner  has  his  end,  and  immediately  thereupon  obtains  a  prohibition 
or  an  injunction :  in  all  which  cases,  it  is  requisite,  that  the  admi. 
ralty,  that  has  an  undoubted  jurisdiction  in  the  principal  cause  of 
contributing  to  set  a  ship  forth,  should  likewise  have  power  to  deter, 
mine  those  incident  questions,  or  else  trade  and  navigation  will  ba 
much  discouraged. 

3.  By  the  common  law,  the  master  cannot  pawn  the  ship  for  ne. 
cessaries,  although  in  the  greatest  extremity,  and,  therefore,  a  voy. 
age  is  many  times  lost;  but,  by  the  laws  of  the  admiralty,  the 
ship  is  chargeable  upon  bills  of  bottomry,  provided  that  the  money 
advanced  be  proved  to  be  laid  out  for  things  actually  employed  iA 
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and  about  the  ship,  being  in  absolute  necessity,  and,  without  which, 
ihe  could  not  proceed,  whereby  the  Toyage  is  performed^  And,  if 
the  admiralty-jurisdiction  be  obstructed  in  this,  a  necessary  ezpe^ 
dient  of  navigation  would  be  lost,  and  our  ships,  when  driTen  inta 
foreign  parts,  must  lie  there,  till  the  master  can  send  home,  and 
procure  money  to  be  remitted  to  him ;  whereas  the  ship,  with  other 
nations,  is  the  standing  credit  in  such  cases  of  necessity. 

4.  Contracts,  made  beyond  sea  concerning  maritime  afiairs,  maj 
more  couYeniently  be  tried  in  the  admiralty  than  at  the  common  law, 
because  the  witnesses  cannot  often  times  attend  at  the  trial,  as  tha 
course  of  that  law  requires ;  but^  in  the  admiralty,  they  may  be,  at 
any  time,  taken  in  writing,  or^  if  there  bfi  occasion,  examined  bj 
commission  in  foreign  parts. 

'  Contracts  beyond  sea  are  made  by  the  rules  of  the  maritime  laws, 
and  by  persons  experienced  therein,  and,  therefore,  foreigners  haTe 
jreason  to  expect  to  be  tried  by  the  same  laws  here,  as  well  as  in  their 
own  country :  For,  if  the  yalidlty  of  such  contracts  should  be  tried 
by  the  common  law,  which  differs  from  the  rules  of  the  maritime 
laws,  the  contract,  that  was  as  well  and  firmly  made  by  them  as  was 
possible,  may,  in  the  end,  have  no  effect  and  force. 

5.  If  damages  happen  by  ill  stowage,  or  insufhciency  of  the  ship, 
pr  by  reason  of  storms,  or  the  like,  there  are  known  laws  whereby 
the  admiralty.court  uses  to  proceed. 

.  If  damage  be  done  by  one  ship  running  against  another  at  sea,  or 
{n  navigable  riyers,  or  by  anchors  for  want  of  buoys,  or  the  like, 
the  utmost  remedy,  that  the  common  law  gives,  is  against  the  master 
and  mariners,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  insolvent,  unknown,  or 
absent  t  In  all  which  cases,  the  laws  used  in  the  admiralty  give  re* 
medy  against  the  ship. 

In  case  of  the  loss  of  a  ship  before  it  comes  to  the  port  of  delivery, 
by  the  maritime  laws,  the  mariners  shall  receiTe  wages,  and  the  own, 
ers  freight  to  the  last  port  of  deliyery,  and  no  farther ;  but,  by  the 
ieommon  law,  for  so  long  as  they  have  served,  loss  or  not  loss,  they 
may  recover :  I^ikewise  in  case  of  ayerage,  or  casting  goods  over* 
board  in  a  storm,  the  master,  mariners,  and  owners  shall  bear  their 
proportion  of  the  loss ;  which  things,  although  they  are  very  just  and 
equitable,  and  great  obligations  to  use  care  and  diligence,  yet  are 
unknown,  and  not  observed  in  proceedings  at  common  law. 

6.  If  the  mariner  knows  he  must  sue  for  his  wages  in  the  admL 
ralty,  and  not  at  the  common  la^,  he  will  be  thereby  obliged  to  more 
diligence  and  obedience:  for,  if  he  be  mutinous,  disobedient,  or 
desert  the  ship,  he  makes  a  total  forfeiture  of  all  his  wages.  If  he 
purloin,  pr  embezzle  any  of  the  goods,  or  be  faulty  in  the  due 
stowage  thereof,  or  damage  happens  for  i^ant  of  pumping,  or  through 
bis  default,  his  wages  will  be  liable  to  a  proportionable  satisfaction  ; 
whereas,  at  common  law,  the  mariner  will  recover  his  wages  for  so 
long  time  as  he  has  served,  and  leave  the  commander,  or  owner  of 
the  ship  or  goods,  tQ  seek  his  satisfaction  for  the  damages  aforesaid  ; 
pad  this  may  also  be  done  by  letter  of  attorney,  and  so  there  is  uq 
W^y^  ^Jufh  18  ^  ^refit  ^isfoij^ra^iB^ent  tp  foreigners  tp  lade 
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foods  on  English  Teasels:  And,  as  the  mariner  is  punished,  if  he  be 
faulty,  so  he  has  an  easy  relief  in  the  admiralty,  if  he  doth  his  doty. 
The  necessity  of  a  mariner's  condition  requires  a  quick  dispatch, 
which  is  accordingly  pro? ided  for  by  the  court  of  admiralty,  kept 
weekly  in  the  Tacations,  as  well  as  in  the  terms ;  and  although  forty 
mariners  may  be  included  in  one  action,  yet  the  whole  may  be  de^ 
termined  in  a  week's  time;  whereas,  at  the  common  law,  every 
mariner  must  bring  his  several  action,  to  the  great  charge  of  the 
•everal  defendants,  as  well  as  themselves,  and  must  all  attend  till  the 
term  or  assizes  for  a  trial,  and,  perhaps,  at  last  want  evidence,  when 
in  the  admiralty  he  can  have  the  oath  of  the  contractor  for  discovering 
the  contract,  which  is  usually  private,  and  not  to  be  proved  by  wit- 
nesses. Besides,  by  the  course  of  common  law,  the  remedy  for  the 
mariner  is  only  against  the  contractor,  who  may  not  be  found,  or  else 
insolvent ;  but,  in  case  he  be  found,  and  solvent,  there  is  another  in. 
convenience  on  the  other  side,  for  the  contractor  wi|l  be  forced  to 
pay  the  whole  wages,  and  yet  many  times  cannot  recover  the  sharte 
that  are  due  from  his  part.owners,  without  a  Chancery  suit;  whereas, 
in  the  admiralty,  the  mariner  may  have  relief  against  the  ship  or 
freight  that  is  due,  and  the  whole  difference  be  determined  at  oncew 

7.  There  is  so  necessary  a  relation  betwixt  freight  and  wages, 
that  it  will  be  veiy  inconvenient  to  try  them  in  separate  judicatures ; 
because, 

1.  Usually  the  wages  are  paid  out  of  the  freight. 

8.  There  are  divers  cases,  wherein  mariners  vrages  are  to  be 
abated,  in  respect  of  an  abatement  of  freight;  as,  in  case  of  loss, 
or  spoiling  the  merchants  goods. 

3.  if  the  master  and  owner  are  sued  in  the  admiralty  for  wages, 
and  forced  to  sue  at  common  law  for  freight,  out  of  which  they  should 
pay  such  wages,  peihaps  a  judgment  may  pass  against  them  imme. 
diately  upon  a  summary  hearing  in  the  admiralty,  and  yet  they  shall 
not  be  able  to  recover  their  freight  in  three  months  time,  or  longer, 
at  the  common  law. 

4.  There  is  necessity,  in  many  cases,  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the 
^harter.party ;  otherwise  the  merchant,  master,  and  owner  may  be 
ruined ;  This  the  maritime  laws  and  court  of  admiralty  do  permit, 
which  the  common  law  doth  not.     For  instance: 

A  contract  is  made  for  six  months,  payable  monthly  hf  the  charter, 
party ;  y^t,  if  within  the  time  the  ship  be  embargoed,  no  freight 
shall  be  paid  for  that  time,  likewise,  if  the  goods  perish, 
before  a  port  be  made,  there  is  no  freight  or  wages  to  be  paid. 

5.  The  freight  of  one  voyage  is  the  supply  of  anotlier,  and  there, 
fore  requires  a  very  quick  dispatch  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and 
navigation,  which  is  settled  by  the  course  of  admiralty,  and  cannot 
l>e  by  the  course  of  common  law. 

6.  The  freighter  may  be  upon,  or  beyond  the  sea,  and  ci^nnot  be 
arrested,  or  may  be  insolvent,  whereby  the  master  and  the  owner  of 
the  ship  is  remeidiless  at  the  common  law ;  but,  by  tlie  maritime  law, 
|he  floods  TfULj  ht  inreited|  and^  upon  default,  condemned  for  tho 
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pajment  of  the  freight;  and  this  is  the  great  secaritj  of  the  master 
and  owner. 

7.  If  freight  most  be  saed  for  at  common  law,  the  master  and 
owners  of  the  ship  may  sue  for  the  same  by  letter  of  attorney,  and 
the  freight  shall  not  be  stopped  for  damage  done  to  the  goods,  or 
embezzlements :  For  the  course  of  common  law  is  not  to  stop  by 
way  of  cdmpensation,  but  a  rerdict  passes  for  the  freight  upon  the 
charter-party ,  according  to  agreement,  and  so  the  owner  of  the 
goods  is  .defeated  of  his  satisfaction,  according  to  the  maritime  law 
for  damage  or  embezzlements,  besides  the  inconyeniency  of  mnltL 
plying  actions;  whereas  the  whole  may  be  more  properly  decided  by 
one  and  the  same  action  in  the  admiralty,  and  many  times  is  done 
upon  a  summary  hearing,  in  a  week  or  fortnight's  time;  by  which 
means  the  great  ezpence  of  money  and  time,  two  of  the  most  neces. 
sary  supplies  of  trade,  is  prevented. 

8.  Misdemeanors  and  nuisances  in  nfiivtgable  rivers  were  formerly, 
and  may  again,  with  great  conveniency,  be  settled  under  the  ad« 
miralty.jurisdiction.  The  common  law  doth  not,  and,  if  the  admi. 
ralty  should  not  intermeddle,  there  will  be  a  failure  of  justice  in  those 
cases. 

A  merchant  lives  beyond  sea,  or  cannot  be  found,  but  has  a  skip 
come  into  a  port,  or  navigable  river,  or,  it  may  be,  has  goods  on 
board,  and  owes  some  of  their  majesties  subjects  money.-  One  of 
these  arresteth  the  ship  or  goods  by  an  admiralty.warrant,  and  there, 
upon  bail  is  given  to  the  action :  Is  it  not  reasonable,  that  their  ma. 
jesties  subjects  should  proceed  to  sentence,  and  have  the  benefit  of 
the  law  of  nations  ?  Shall  a  prohibition  be  sent,  to  stop  proceedings, 
when  the  common  law  can  give  him  no  remedy  ?  Or,  that  one  of 
their  majesties  courts  should  hinder  the  other,  when  they  can  give  no 
manner  of  relief  themselves  ?  This  is  certainly  to  be  redressed,  if 
trade  is  to  be  encouraged,  since  it  preserves  foreigners  and  fugitiTet 
from  paying  their  just  debts,  by  reason  that  their  persons  cannot  bo 
apprehended. 

If  these  matters  may  be  thought  fit  to  be  resettled  in  the  admiralty, 
court,  it  is  humbly  desired,  that  leave  may  be  obtained  for  bringing  a 
bill  into  parliament  for  that  end,  so  that  it  may  be  positively  deter, 
mined  what  causes  shall  belong  to  that  jurisdiction ;  for  the  old 
statutes  that  restrain  it,  as  they  have  in  the  late  reigns  been  put  in 
execution,  are  the  terror  of  merchants,  owners,  material  men,  and 
others  that  live  by  sea-trade,  insomuch  that  they  dare  not  think  of 
suing  in  the  admiralty  for  their  just  damages  and  debts  contracted 
by  maritime  employments,  but  are  forced  contentedly  to  sit  down 
with  such  their  losses,  for  fear  of  being  sued  at  the  common  law 
npon  the  action  of  double  damages ;  which  is  Tery  hard,  when 
thereby  they  are  not  only  deprived  of  the  best  relief,  but,  in  many 
of  the  foregoing  cases,  hare  no  ways  to  begin  an  action  at  common 
law. 

This  jurisdiction  has  been  several  times  settled,  particularly  by 
the  king  in  council,,  in  the  year  1632,  after  which  it  being  interrupt, 
fd,  it  was  in  the  late  times  thought  necessary  to  be  resettled  by 
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ordinances  of  pairrtament,  as  may  be  seen  in  Scobell's  Collection,  c, 
113.  anno  1648.  /.  147.  and  c.  23.  unno  1649.  /.  16.  Since  the 
restoration,  it  has  been  again  interrupted  by  prohibitions,  which  gave 
occasion  for  several  petitions  from  many  considerable  merchants, 
masters,  owners,  and  material  men;  one  of  which  petitions  is  here, 
unto  annexed,  but  they  conld  have  no  relief  during  the  two  last  reigns. 
Howeter,  it  is  hoped,  that  this  parliament  will  restore  so  necessary  an 
-encouragement  of  trade  and  naTigation,  the  chiefest  wealth  and  sap. 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

It  must  be  expected,  that  some  of  the  common  lawyers  will  oppose 
such  a  bill,  for  the  same  reasons  that  some  civilians  will  promote 
it :  But  either  of  their  private  advantages  is  not  to  be  regarded,  but 
only  the  publick  good.     It  may  be  easily  demonstrated,  that  the  ad. 
miralty  anciently  had  cognisance  of  many  more  causes  than  are 
abovementioned :  and  on  the  other  side  it  is  as  plain,  that  prohibitions 
haTe  been  awarded  in  most,  if  not  all  of  them.    But  arguments,  drawn 
from  thence,  would  do  no  more  than  tell  the  world,  that  one  juris, 
diction  oppressed  the  other,  according  as  it  had  power,  and  between 
both  did  grind  and  harrass  the  subject,  and  is  a  better  reason  for 
setling  the  jurisdiction,  than  for  serving  the  private  ends  of  either 
party.     And  there  need  be  no  more  other  weight  laid  upon  what  u 
urged  from  thence,  but  rather  to  pass  by  all  disputes  of  that  kind, 
and  not  so  much  examine,  whether  prolubitions  have  been  duly,  or 
unduly,  sent  to  the  admiralty,  of  which  there  will  be  no  end ;  (as 
may  appear  by  the  several  fruitless  tracts  that  have  been  published  to 
that  purpose  on  each  side)  but  rather  to  consider,  what  is  &t  and  ex. 
pedient  to  be  done  for  the  general  advantage  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
what  courts,  what  laws,  and  which  profession  can  most  easily  and 
readily  administer  justice  to  the  subject  in  the  foregoing  cases. 

APPENDIX. 

At  Whitehall^  the  eighteenth  of  February^   1632.    Present  th§ 

King^i  most  excellent  Majesty. 

Lord  Keeper,  liOrd  Viscount  Wimbledon, 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Viscount  Wentworth, 

Ix)rd  Treasurer,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland, 

Lord  Privy  .Seal,  Lord  Bishop  of  Ijondon, 

Earl  Marshal,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  ChamberUin,  Lord  Newburgb, 

Earl  of  Dorset,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Earl  of  Carlisle,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  pf  Holland,  Mr.  Vice.ChamberlaIn, 

Earl  of  Danby,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

liord  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  ^t.  Secretary  Windebanck. 
JpSLTl  of  Morton, 

This  day  his  majesty  being  present  in  council,  the  articles  and  pro. 
]position5  following,  for  the  accommodating;  and  setling  the  differences 
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concerning  prohibitions  arising  between  his  majesty's  courts  at  West. 
minster,  and  his  court  of  admiralty,  were  fully  debated,  and  resoWed 
by  the  board.  And  were  then  likewise,  upon  reading  the  same,  as 
well  before  the  judges  of  his  highness's  said  courts  at  Westminster, 
as  before  the  judge  of  his  said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney, 
general,  agreed  unto,  and  subsigned  by  them  all  in  his  majesty's  pre. 
sence.  And  the  transcript  thereof  ordered  to  be  entered  into  the 
register  of  council-causes:  And  the  original  to  remain  in  the  counciL. 
chest. 

1.  If  suit  shall  be  commenced  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  upon 
contracts  made,  or  other  things  personally  done  beyond  the  sea,  or 
upon  the  sea,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  awarded. 

2.  If  suit  be  before  the  admiral  for  freight  or  mariners  wages,  or 
for  the  breach  of  charter-parties,  for  voyages  to  be  made  beyond  the 
sea,  though  the  charter-parties  happen  to  be  made  within  the  realm, 
mud  although  the  money  be  payable  within  the  realm,  so  as  the  penalty 
be  not  demanded,  a  prohibition  is  not  to  be  granted.  But  if  suits  be 
for  the  penalty,  or  if  the  question  be  made,  whether  the  charter-party 
were  made  or  not,  or  whether  the  plaintiff  did  release,  or  otherwise 
discharge  the  same  within  the  realm  ?  That  is  to  be  tried  in  the  king's 
court  at  Westminster,  and  not  in  the  king's  court  of  the  admiralty  ; 
so  that  first  it  be  denied  upon  oath,  that  a  charter-party  was  made,  or 
a  denial  upon  an  oath,  tendered. 

3.  If  suit  shall  be  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  for  building,  amend* 
ing,  saring,  or  necessary  yictualling  of  a  ship  against  the  ship  itself, 
and  not  against  any  party  by  name,  but  such  as  for  his  interest  makes 
himself  a  party,  no  prohibition  is  to  be  granted,  though  this  be  done 
within  the  realm. 

4.  Likewise  the  admirai  may  inquire  of,  and  redress  all  annoy^ 
ances  and  obstructions  in  all  navigable  rivers,  beneath  the  first 
bridges  that  are  any  impediments  to  navigation,  or  passage  to,  or 
from  the  sea;  and  also  try  personal  contracts,  and  injuries  done 
there,  which  concern  navigation  upon  the  sea  j  And  no  prohibition 
is  to  be  granted  in  such  cases. 

5.  If  any  be  imprisoned,  and  upon  Qabeas  0>rpus,  if  any  of  these 
be  the  cause  of  the  imprisonment,  and  that  be  so  certified,  the  party 
^hall  be  remanded. 

Signed, 

Thomas  Richardson,  John  ]!)enham,  Robert  Barkley, 

Robert  Heath,  Richard  Hutton,  Francis  Crawley, 

Thomas  Trevor,  William  Jones,  Henry  Marten, 

George  Vernon,  George  Croke,  William  Noye. 

Humphy  Davenport,  James  Weston, 

£zsminat»  T.  M^autts, 
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Ji  Whitehally  the  tweniy^econd  of  Februar^y  16S2. 

PRESENT, 

Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Viscount  Falkland^ 

Lord  Archbishop  of  York,  Lord  Cottington, 

Lord  Privy-Seal,  Lord  Newburgh, 

Earl  Marshal,  Mr.  Treasurer, 

Lord  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Comptroller, 

Earl  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Secretary  Coke, 

Lord  Viscount  Wentworth,  Mr*  Secretary  Windebanck. 

It  was  this  day  thought  fit  and  ordered,  that  such  prohibitions  at 
bare  been  sent  into  the  admiralty-court,  from  any  of  his  majesty's 
courts  at  Westminster,  falling  under  the  rules  contained  in  tiie 
articles  agreed  on,  and  signed  in  his  majesty's  presence,  the  eighteenth 
of  this  instant,  as  well  by  all  the  judges  of  his  majesty's  said  courts 
at  Westminster,  as  by  his  judge  of  the  admiralty,  and  his  attorneyi* 
general,  should  be  withdrawn,  and  superseded ;  whereof  the  judges 
of  the  said  courts,  from  whence  such  prohibitions  hare  issued,  are 
hereby  prayed  and  required  to  take  knowledge,  and  to  give  order 
therein  accordingly. 

Examinat.  Meautts. 

The  JurUdidion  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  settled. 

The  lords  and  commons  assembled  in  parliament,  finding  many  in« 
conreniences  daily  to  arise,  in  relation  both  to  the  trade  of  this  king;i 
dom,  and  to  the  commerce  with  foreign  parts,  through  the  uncertainty 
of  jurisdiction,  in  the  trial  of  maritime  causes,  do  ordain,  and  be  it 
ordained,  by  authority  of  parliament,  that  the  court  of  admiralty 
shall  haye  cognisance  and  jurisdiction  against  the  ship  or  vessel,  with 
the  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture  thereof,  in  all  causes,  which  con* 
cern  the  repairing,  victualling,  and  furnishing  provisions,  for  tht 
setting  of  such  ships  or  vessels  to  sea,  and  in  all  cases  of  bottomry; 
and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  contracts  made  beyond  the  seas,  con« 
cerning  shipping  or  navigation,  or  damages  happening  thereon,  or 
arising  at  sea  in  any  voyage ;  and  likewise,  in  all  cases  of  charter* 
parties,  or  contracts  for  freight,  bills  of  lading,  mariners  wages,  or 
damages  on  goods  laden  on  board  ships,  or  other  damages  done  by 
one  ship  or  vessel  to  another,  or  by  anchors,  or  want  of  laying  of 
buoys ;  except,  always,  that  the  said  court  of  admiralty  shall  not  hold 
pleas,  or  admit  actions  upon  any  bills  of  exchange,  or  accounts  be« 
twixt  merchant  and  merchant,  or  their  factors. 

Xnd  be  it  ordained,  that,  in  all  and  every  the  matters  aforesaidp 
tile  said  admiralty-court  shall  and  may  proceed,  and  take  recog- 
nisances in  due  form,  and  hear,  examine,  and  finally  end,  decree, 
sentence,  and  determine  the  same,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs 
of  the  sea,  and  put  the  same  decrees  and  sentences  in  oxecution, 
without  any  letj  trouble  or  impeachment  whatsoever,  any  law^ 
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statute,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  heretofore  made,  in  any  wise,  noii 
withstanding;  saviog  always,'  and  reserring  to  all  and  erery  person 
and  persons,  that  shall  find  or  think  themselves  aggrieved  by  any 
sentence  definitive  or  decree,having  the  force  of  a  definitive  sentence, 
or  importing  a  damage  not  to  be  repaired  in  the  definitive  sentence, 
given  or  interposed  in  the  court  of  admiralty,  in  all  or  any  of  the 
cases  aforesaid,  their  right  of  appeal,  in  snch  form  as  hath  heretofore 
been  used,  from  such  decrees- or  sentences  in  the  said  court  of  admi« 
ralty, 

TO  THE  KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

The  humble  Peiition  of  several  Merchants^  Owners^  and  Moiien  of 
Ships,  Victuallers^  and  Material^meny  belonging  to  the  City  and 
Port  of  London^ 

ShezBcthy 
That  it  has  been  anciently  the  wisdom  of  the  kings  of  England,  your 
majesty's  most  royal  progenitors,  so  to  provide  for  the  wealth  and 
good  of  commerce,  and  navigation,  as  to  give  it  all  encouragement, 
and  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  it,  your  wealth,  happiness,  and 
honour  much  consisting  in  it. 

And  more  particularly,  your  majesty's  most  royal  father  of  bless* 
ed  memory,  in  the  year  1632,  taking  notice  of  some  differences,  con. 
ceming  prohibitions  then  arisen,  betwixt  his  majesty's  then  courts  at 
Westminster,  and  his  majesty's  court  of  admiralty,  was  graciouslj 
pleased  to  hear  them  himself  in  full  council,  and  upon  full  debala 
thereof  had,  the  eighteenth  of  February,  163^,  propositions  for  ac 
commodating  thereof  were  by  his  majesty  and  the  board  resolved 
upon,  and  upon  reading  thereof,  as  well  before  the  judges  of  his  mau 
jesty's  court  at  Westminster.hall,  as  before  the  judge  of  his  highness*! 
said  court  of  admiralty,  and  his  attorney ^enenil,  agreed  unto,  and 
sttbsigned  by  them  all,  in  his  majesty's  presence,  and  entered  in  the 
council.book,  and  the  original  to  remain  in  the  council^hest,  a 
copy  of  which  order,  agreement,  and  propositions  is  hereunto  an. 
nexed. 

That  the  same  order,  so  made  by  your  majesties  said  royal  father, 
and  the  board,  and  agreed  unto,  and  subscribed  by  all  the  then  jud. 
ges  of  England,  did  very  much  tend  to  the  advancement  of  the  navi. 
gation  and  commerce  of  this  nation,  to  the  encouragement  both  of  the 
merchants  and  seamen,  to  the  credit  of  shipping,  with  the  material, 
men,  to  the  furtherance  of  ship-masters,  and  building  of  ships,  the 
wooden  walls  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  the  keeping  a  right  understand- 
ing abroad ;  for  that  the  foreign  contracts  made  beyond  the  sea,  and 
the  matter  of  charter-parties  for  voyages,  all  ship-building,  repairing, 
▼ictnalling  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  matters  of  mere  admi- 
ralty, did  from  thenceforth  proceed  in  their  due  course  in  the  said 
court  of  admiralty,  by  the  rule  of  the  civil  and  maritime  laws,  well 
known  abroad  as  vrell  as  here,  and  that  without  either  being  probu 
bited  or  interrupted;  By  which  encouragement,  and  for  that  as  well 
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the  people  bere,  as  foreigners,  had  speedy  justice  in  the  admiralty, 
by  one  common  mle,  well  known  to  tiiem  all,  more  ships  were  build, 
ed,  freighted,  set  out  to  sea,  more  Toyages  and  returns  made,  com. 
inerce  flourished,  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom  increased,  and  his  late 
majesty's  customs  and  rerenues  were  advanced. 

But  forasmuch  as  there  hare  been  of  late  obstructions  arisen  by 
the  grant  of  prohibitions,  in  causes  of  charter-parties,  repairing  and 
building  of  ships,  mariners  wages,  and  other  the  causes  and  cases  so 
settled  as  aforesaid,  by  his  late  majesty  and  the  board,  with  the  con'* 
sent  and  agreement  of  all  the  then  judges  ;  your  petitioners  do  sen. 
sibly  percei?e,  that  unless,  by  the  piety  and  wisdom  of  your  majesty, 
your  majesty's  court  of  admiralty  be  established  in  its  jurisdiction, 
that  it  may  minister  due  justice,  in  aU  these  and  other  cases  of  admi- 
ralty, without  being  prohibited,  or  obstructed,  the  building  of  ships 
will  be  discouraged,  die  materialmen  will  not  trust  npon  the  credit  of 
the  ship,  fewer  TOjrages  to  bea  and  returns  from  thence  will  be  made, 
trade  and  a  right  understanding  abroad,  especially  since  all  such 
causes  and  matters  are  abroad  referred  to  the  admiralty,  will  decrease,' 
and  your  majesty's  customs  be  lessened,and  ship-masters,  and  seamen, 
as  well  as  merchants  be  damaged,  and  much  more  inconTeniences 
•nsue  also. 

The  petitioners,  who  do  heartily,  upon  their  bended  knees,  bless 
God  for  your  majesty's  most  happy  and  glorious  restoration  to  your 
crowns  and  kinf^oms,  and  do  humbly  and  dcTotedly  pray,  tiiat  the 
fame  may  flourish,  and  that  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long,  peace, 
able,  and  prosperous  reign,  do  humbly  submit  it  to  your  majesty's 
most  wise  and  prudent  consideration,  whether  your  majesty,  in  a  mat. 
ter  of  this  universal  concernment,  will  not  be  pleased,  upon  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  said  order  annexed,  to  tread  in  your  majesty's  most  roy*. 
al  father's  steps,  and  to  call  your  mi^esty's  judges,  or  such  others  as 
your  majesty  shall  hold  requisite  to  be  present,  at  your  majesty's 
counciUboanl,  and  cause  tiie  said  former  order  to  be  renewed  and 
confirmed,  and  to  be  inviolably  observed,  that  your  majesty  will  in 
your  own  great  wisdom  do  therein,  for  the  good  of  your  kingdoms, 
commerce,  shipping,  and  navigation,  as  to  your  majesty  shall  seem, 
requisite. 

And  your  petitioners  shall  ever  pray. 
William  Batten,  William  Wilde,  Tho.  Gates, 

William  Penn,  James  Modyford,        Joshua  Waters, 

William  Rider,  Robert  Lant,  William  Clarke, 

Nicholas  Harlestone,  Gregory  Wescomb,  Robert  Wood, 
Lawrence  Moyer,  William  Wescomb,  George  Percy, 
Brian  Harrison,  Nicholas  Warren,        John  Frederick, 

Edward  Jonsou,  Richard  Lant,  Thomas  Bludwortb, 

Daniel  Grates,  James  St.  Hill,  Thomas  Brodrick, 

John  Lainbery,  John  Marshal,  John  Bull, 

Thomas  White,  John  Harbin,  Richaid  Wescomb, 

Thomas  Harnum,         Philip  Paine,  John  Mascal, 

John  Casse,  William  Wood,  David  Skinner,  . 

John  Prowd,  Nicholas  Bradley,        Thomas  Andrews,. 

John  Swanley,  yri,Uiam  Green,  John  Lemkuele, 
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Lawrence  Bkncart, 
Thomas  Bantiy, 
Godfrey  Lee, 
John  Page, 
Christopher  Boone, 
Peter  Vandepat, 
John  Moone, 
Alexander  Bence, 
John  Soame, 
Charles  Michel, 
Nathaniel  Houldings, 
Peter  Leare, 
Richard  Ford, 
John  Joliife, 
Robert  Canning, 
John  Harris, 
Thomas  Warren, 
Joseph  Debins, 
Joseph  Campbei, 


Thomas  DsTies, 
William  Walker, 
Rich.  Adams, 
Robert  Ellis, 
Charles  Bennet, 
Edward  Lopegood, 
Nicholas  Meade, 
Samuel  Put, 
Thomas  Canham, 
Timothj  Alsop, 
Thomas  Tyte, 
Daniel  Ford, 
Robert  Uooker, 
Nicholas  Corsellis, 
Peter  Proby, 
Andrew  King, 
George  Smith, 
John  Dickens, 
William  Parker, 


John  Heatli, 
Edwatd  Wambwel, 
Anthony  Nicholettf^ 
Edward  Lewes, 
Thomas  Culling, 
Richard  Dkirid, 
Jjsmes  Young, 
Nathaniel  Tenche, 
Geoige  Maryet, 
Richard  Church,  jscfsv 
Nathaniel  Townsend^ 
Jacob  Wachter, 
Peter  Heninghook^ 
Robert  Gale, 
Gerard  Weyman, 
Nicholas  Skinner, 
Edward  Bouvery^ 
Michael  Grodfrey^ 
Andrew  West. 


TAXES  NO  CHARGE: 

IN  A  LETTER  FROM  A  GENTLEMAN  TO  A 
PERSON  OF  QUALITV; 

SHEWING  THE 

BATURB,  USE,  awd  BENEFIT,  or  TAXES  in  this  KINODOV^ 

AND  COMPAKBD  WIIH  THE  iMPOSTnONS  GF  POBBIGN  ITATfiSi 

TOOITHIR   WITH 

THEIR  IMPROVEMENT  OF  TRADE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR. 
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The  PREFACE  to  the  READER. 


PON  the  receipt  of  the  following  letter^  conoemiog  the  natuFe 
of  taxes,,  and  leTying  of  money  upon  the  sabject,  I  immediately  re« 
iolTed  to  commit  it  to  the  press,  as  conceiring  tluit  it  might  be  iniitra. 
mental  towards  the  removal  of  that  popular  argument,  which  th^ 
malecontents  of  the  age  are  so  industrious  to  instil  into  the  minds  of 
tiie  common  sort,.  v£r.  That  frequent  taxes  are  an  insopportabl« 
grievance  and  oppression  to  the  nation ;  and  this  bj  so  much  they^ 
the  more  successfully  propagate,  by  how  much  it  is  a  recetred  opinion 
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amon^  the  populace,  an^  such  as,  either  for  want  of  parts,  or  not 
accustomed  to  serions  reflexions,  hare  oot  thoroughly  considered  tbiy 
affair :  Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  this  yulgar  error  has  obtaioec) 
so  general  a  consent  and  approbation,  that  it  need^  not  to  be  iqucli 
inculcated.     This  the  disaffected  party  to  the  present  government  ar^ 
sufficiently  sensible  of,  and  therefore  are  not  unactife  in  the  esta. 
blishment  of  an  untrudi,  which  has  the  advantage  of  making  a  deep 
impression  upon  such,  whose  biassed  and  prejudicate  sentiments  ren« 
der  them  fit  objects  of  their  design,     Sed  dato,  Sf  non  concesso^  but 
supposing,  and  not  granting,  that  taxes  were  really  a  burden  to  the 
nation,  yet,  if  it  be  true,  that  e  maiis  minimum^  of  two  evils  th€i 
least  is  to  be  chosen,  it  will  thence  follow,  that  it  is  better  for  tho 
kingdom  to  have  purchased  its  redemption  from  popery  and  arbitrary 
])ower,  though  at  the  price  of  some  part  of  the  estates  and  fortuoea 
of  the  subject,  rather  than  to  have  lost  all  at  one  throw  by  a  tyranni«i 
cal  invasion  upon  their  religion,  laws,  and  liberties.     I  presume,  that 
even  some  of  those  busy  agenis,  who  sow  these  seeds  of  discord  and 
division  among  us,  would  have  been  content  to  have  bought  their 
safety  almost  at  any  rate,  whilst  the  storm  was  imminent;  and,  noK 
that  it  is  happily  blown  over,  and  nothing  appears  at  present,  but  a 
serene  sky  and  fair  weather,  why  should  they  either  endeavour  a  re* 
duction  both  of  themselves  and  others  to  their  former  danger  (to  which 
their  turbulent  devices  do  immediately  tend)  or  strive  to  create  un« 
reasonable  dissatisfactions  against  so  just  an  expedient,  as  each  one'i 
discharging  a  few  pence  for  an  insurance  of  the  publick  peace,  and 
quiet  settlement  of  the  nation  ? 

It  is,  surely,  very  unaccountable,  that  those  men,  who  discovered 
so  great  an  alacrity  and  forwardness  in  opposing  of  popish  tyranny 
and  arbitrary  power,  should  now  endeavour  to  ioslave  us  under  the 
same  uneasy  yoke,  but  with  this  additional  aggravation  to  our  former 
servitude,  tiiat,  whereas  we  were  then  allowed  some,  we  must  noyyt 
make  brick  without  straw.  This  seems  so  wild  a  notion  of  obedienco 
(the  result  of  the  passive  doctrine)  and  that  the  chief  wheel  in  that 
unaccountable  engine  of  absolute  sovereignty^  as  is  destructive  of  al) 
government,  inasmuch  as  it  is  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  preser^ 
Tat  ion  and  common  interest  of  human  society.  But  these  murmuring^ 
seditious  spirits,  after  shamefully  retracting  from  their  early  officious, 
ness,  in  their  encouragement  of  the  late  expedition  of  the  then  Priacff 
of  Orange,  are  not  content  with  a  complete  enjoyment  of  their  pro. 
perties,  under  the  even  steerage  of  this  great  and  skilful  pilot,  who  so 
justly  manages  the  helm  of  the  present  government,  as  not  to  invadt 
die  rights  of  any  man  ;  nor  yet  to  retain  their  particular  sentimenta 
within  their  own  breasts,  but  they  must  needs  veut  and  divulge  them 
to  others,  by  which  they  become  the  publick  incendiaries  of  the  na« 
tion.  But,  as  1  cannot  enough  admire  both  tiie folly  and  iogratituda 
of  these  men,  who  strive  to  disseminate  so  poisonous  a  contagion ; 
so  have  I  not  room  left  for  wonder  and  surprise,,  to  observe  diveja 
innocent,  well-meaning  persons  so  unwarily  catched  and  infected  by 
it,  when,  not  many  months  ago,  their  lives,  religion,  liberties,  all 
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that  was  dear  or  acceptable  unto  them,  lay  apparently  at  stake :  For^ 
which,  I  pray,  do  they  acconnt  the  more  adrantageous  ?  Whether 
their  properties  to  be  infringed,  their  religion  Tiolated,  their  laws 
subverted,  their  estates  confiscated,  and  they,  with  tlieir  wives,  chiU 
dren,  and  relations,  to  be  exposed  to  the  fiery  trial  ?  Or  .to  be  sea- 
sonably freed  from  these  amazing  terrors,  ready  to  overwhelm  them 
in  a  full  career,  when  they  received  a  signal  and  miraculous,  as  well 
as  a  gracious  deliverance,  and  that  as  much  above  their  hopes,  as  it 
has  since  appeared  to  be  beyond  their  desert  ? 

What  would  not  every  honest  man,  or  good  Christian,  have  given, 
at  that  time,  to  have  had  that  security  under  his  own  vine,  and  under  his 
own  fig-tree,  the  liberty  of  his  religion,  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  pro. 
perty,  and  an  equal  and  just  administration  of  the  laws,  which  he 
enjoys  under  the  benign  influence  and  protection  of  the  present  go- 
vernment? And  then,  with  what  face  can  he  deny  to  contribute  his 
respective  share  and  proportion,  not  only  to  (he  assuring  of  his  own 
particular  right,  but  also  that  of  the  general  interest,  together  with 
what  is  infinitely  preferable  to  either,  the  Protestant  religion  in  the 
tbree  kingdoms  ? 

All  this,  and  much  more,  which  might  be  offered,  and  insisted  upon 
(were  not  prolixity  improper  in  a  preface,  especially  to  so  small  a  dis. 
course,  as  is  that  of  the  following  letter)  seems  exceeding  reasonable 
Bpon  the  former  hypothesis,  if  taxes  were  really  a  burden  and  op. 
pression  to  the  nation ;  which  the  following  sheets  do  abundantly 
evince  that,  they  are  not,  by  shewing,  that  they  are  so  far  from  being 
a  dimiuution  of,  that  they  really  add  to  the  trade  and  riches  of  a 
state. 

This  the  author  has  fully  proved,  from  the  opulent  condition  of 
those  countries  where  taxes  are  most  numerous;  and,  after  several 
copious  parallel  instances,  derived  from  foreign  monarchies  and  re- 
publicks,  shewing  their  great  advancement  by  taxes  and  frequent 
levies  upon  the  subject,  he  undertakes  to  demonstrate  the  practica. 
bleness,  as  well  as  equal  advantage  of  the  same  to  these  kingdoms. 
This  I  thought  to  be  of  such  seasonable  and  publick  importance,  in 
reference  to  the  present  state  of  affairs,  as  well  in  order  to  the  recti, 
fying  the  aforementioned  general  prejudice  and  mistake,  as  to  the 
silencing  of  all  intemperate  and  unreasonable  murmurers  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  grand  council  of  the  nation,  in  the  methods  taken 
for  a  supply  of  the  naval  and  landJbrces,  that  I  thought  fit  to  usher 
It  into  publick  view,  as  considering  that,  if  these  men,  who  most  in. 
Teigh  against  taxes,  could  be  brought  to  believe,  that  they  naturally 
tend  to  the  advantage  and  interest  of  the  state,  and  do  really  conduce 
to  the  inriching  and  improvement  of  it,  they  must  needs  cease  from 
their  seditious  clamours  against,  and  satyrical  reflexions  upon  the  go. 
Temment,  in  this  respect:  And  that  this  would  not  be  the  sole  advao. 
tage  which  would  accrue  from  the  clearing  up  of  this  mistake,  but 
that  all  honest  and  good  men  will  join  more  cordially  than  ever  in 
their  unanimous  and  chearful  contributions  to  its  support,  when  thej 
are  made  sensible,  that  not  only  the  common  duty  of  subjects  (tluU 
indispansabla  obligation  of  a  perpetaal  gratitudei  which  they  owe  to 
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their  deliyerer)  and  the  natural  instinct  of  seif-presenration  ought  to 
quicken  and  excite  them  thereunto ;  but,  besides  all  this,  that  thej 
are  really  gainers  by  this  course,  and,  consequently,  what  they.  ex. 
pend  upon  that  account  does,  after  a  due  circulation,  return  to  them 
with  a  considerable  improvement  and  augmentation. 

Worthy  Sir, 

Pursuant  to  my  promise,  at  our  late  cotiference,  I  here  present  you 
with  a  short  Elssay,  concerning  Taxes,  which  I  submit  to  your  private 
censure,  and  shall  not  limit  you  from  sending  it  to  the  press,  if,  ia 
your  opinion^  it  may  prove  serviceable  to  the  publicki 
-  That  tribute,  or,  as  we  now  call  it,  customs,  taxes,  &c.  were  ori- 
ginally a  mark  of  servitude,  is  evidenced  by  the  interrogatory  of  aa 
infallible  author^  ^  Of  whom  do  the  princes  of  the '  earth  take  tri. 
bute  ?» 

fiut,  as  government  became  more  humane,  the  savage  exaction 
upon  strangers,  was  less  rigid ;  and  the  Romans,  who  were  then 
masters  of  civil  government  in  the  world,  found  it  conducing  to  the 
establishment  of  that  overgrown,  and  prodigious  empire,  to  make 
every  part  of  their  conquest  easy  to  the  people,  and  that,  in  point  of 
taxes,  they  should  be  universally  equal,  which  seems  to  be  con. 
firmed  by  that  of  Augustus,  when  he  ordered  all  the  world  to  be 
taxed ;  wherein  we  find  no  exemption  of  a  Roman  above  others. 
Ther  were,  indeed,  invested  in  divers  other  privileges,  but,  in  the 
matter  of  taxes,  we  find  the  wisdom  of  that  empire  to  make  no  dis. 
tinction  from  any  that  were  under  their  conquest  and  government. 

In  imitation  of  whose  equal  and  prudent  conduct,  all  succeeding 
governments  have  been  guided  in  tcmpt^ring  of  their  conquests,  and 
not,  as  in  the  first  ages,  making  both  persons  and  estates  the  pur. 
chase  of  victory.  By  this  means,  civilities,  laws,  and  cbris. 
tianity  have  been  propagated  in  the  world  with  that  advantageous 
success,  to  which  they  could  never  have  attained,  if  conquest  had 
been  pursued,  and  employed  as  in  former  ages,  in  all  the  inhuman 
acts  of  slavery,  violence,  and  rapin^^ 

The  Romans  were  the  first  we  read  of,  that  regularly  paid  their 
armies;  before  them,  the  Barbarians  might  sometimes  divide  the  spoil 
of  their  enemies,  and  other  savage  ways  they  had,  to  satisfy  their 
herds  of  men,  but  no  exact  payments  were  in  use,  until  the  Ro. 
mans ;  and,  for  the  maintenance  and  encouragement  of  so  good  a 
government,  they  imposed  taxes,  that  so,  in  intervals  of  peace, 
their  armies  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  necessily  of  committing  the 
like  ravage,  they  did  in  tiroes  of  war,  and  publick  hostility. 
'  They  soon  became  artists  in  taxing  the  people,  inventing  ways  to 
bring  in  money.  That  of  Augustus  Caesar,  in  taxing  the  whole 
empire,  seemed  to  be  in  the  manner  of  a  poll  with  us.  There  was 
iilso  a  tribute  imposed  upon  passengers,  going  from  place  to  pTace, 
and  a  custom  levied  upon  goods  and  merchandise. 

They  had  also  ati  art  of  raising  money  from  aliens,  upon  the  account 
of  being  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Romans ;  and  many  other  ways 
and  devices  they  bad  to  advance  money,  which^  if  duly  cousideisdy 
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was  (he  chief,  if  not  only  reason,  why  they  were  so  famed  in  the 
world  for  good  government,  because  that  they  paid  their  army  and 
ministers  of  state  so  well,  that  they  lay  not  under  the  temptation  of 
violence  or  bribery. 

I  shall  here  come  to  a  close,  in  relation  to  taxes  and  impositiosSy 
under  the  heathen  Roman  emperors ;  and  only,  in  order  to  tlie 
making  good  my  position,  that  taxes  are  no  charge,  infer  from  this 
done  by  the  Romans,  that  it  was  none  in  their  days,  inasmuch  as  it 
kept  the  people  from  riolence,  and  ravage  of  the  soldiers,  and  the 
worse  exactions  and  corruptions  of  cinl  magistrates. 

We  will  now  make  an  enquiry  into  the  taxes  and  impositions  of 
Christian  princes,  and  then  compare  them  with  those  of  these  king, 
doms. 

First^  Then  let  us  look  into  the  impositions  of  commonwealths. 
The  greatest  and  most  ancient  is  Venice.  None  will  say  that 
they  are  a  poor  state,  thongh  all  must  own  that  they  lie  under  heavy 
taxes,  insomuch  that  it  is  believed  in  those  countries,  that  the 
Christians  under  the  Turks  are  subject  to  less  impositions,  than  such 
as  live  under  the  Venetians ;  where,  besides  great  customs  upon  all 
merchandise,  they  pay  excise  for  every  bit  of  bread  and  meat,  nay, 
for  the  very  salt  they  eat ;  and,  after  all  this,  the  poorest  labourer 
jMiys  his  poll.money.  And  yet,  where  is  there  a  richer  people  ? 
And  no  government,  either  Christian  or  heathen,  in  the  known  world 
of  such  antiquity,  and  without  charge,  though  pestered  with  contL 
ituftl  wars,  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  seven  years,  had  all  the 
Christian  princes  in  Europe  in  a  league  and  war  against  them,  except 
England. 

We  will  mention  the  next  commonwealth,  in  power  and  riches, 
the  United  Provinces.  I  need  not  particularise  their  taxes ;  few  there 
are  of  our  kingdoms,  but  know  them  ;  and  that  they  are  so  great, 
that  it  is  believed,  the  poorest  labouring  man  in  Holland  adds  to 
their  intrado  four  pounds  sterling  a  year,  so  great  is  the  excise  on 
every  thing  they  cat  or  drink ;  besides,  upon  the  occasion  of  any 
war,  it  is  usual  to  raise  the  fortieth  penny  upon  their  whole  estates  ; 
yet  these  people  vie  with  all  nations,  in  matter  of  trade  and  riches; 
and  it  is  matter  of  controversy,  which  of  the  two,  whether  they,  or 
Venice,  in  proportion  to  their  extents  of  land,  are  the  richer.  They 
of  Holland  out^do  them  in  their  common  people,  as  to  wealth  and 
coin.  Now,  then,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  taxes  there  do  no  hann, 
since  the  very  peasants,  bores  they  call  them,  are  so  rich,  as  fre* 
quentiy  to  give  a  tun  of  gold,  which  is  ten-thousand  pounds  of  our 
money,  in  portion  with  their  daughters. 

The  naming  of  these  two  commonwealths  may  serve  for  all  under 
that  distinction.  I  shall  now  come  to  taxes  under  monarchs.  To 
nominate  some  few,  as  instances  to  supply  the  rest,  I  will  b^n 
with  the  Empire,  where  taxes  are  generally  low,  and  consequeatly 
the  people  poor ;  for  it  will  be  so,  as  I  shall  hereafter  demonstimte, 
wherever  the  rich  gentry  and  others  have  nothing  to  fetch  money  out 
of  their  coffers,  but  their  own  expence,  by  which  the  comaioiultj 
can  have  little  opportunity  to  improve  themselves. 
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Spain  follows  much  the  steps  of  the  Empire  in  their  taxes ;  and, 
althoa^  there  are  numerous  causes  assigned  for  the  poverty  of  that 
part  particularly,  vnder  the  name  of  Spain,  yet,  that  of  their  irregu. 
iar  and  uncertaia  taxes  does  powerfully  contribute  to  tiie  indigent 
sMe  of  that  kingdom  ;  for  that  the  country  cannot  be  planted,  by 
9e&S9ia  of  the  armies  living  upon  the  spoil  of  it,  not  having  a  penny 
pay  for  six  months  together ;  by  which  means,  the  country  feels  little 
^ifierence  from  the  conquest  of  their  enemies,  and  the  quartering  their 
4>wn  forces. 

Portugal  is  more  craving  in  its  taxes,  impositions  being  heavy  on 
Importations,  which  are  of  tlie  worst  sort,  yet  better  than  none ;  and, 
seeing  it  raises  a  considerable  revenue,  their  army  and  officers  of 
state  are  well  paid,  and  their  country  much  richer,  and  more  populous 
than  Spain,  that  borders  upon  them. 

I  shall  put  a  period  to  that  part  of  my  discourse,  referring  io  the 
taxes  of  foreign  princes,  with  that  of  France,  which  is  rather  the 
abhorrence,  thlan  example  of  any  Christian  prince;  his  tyrannical 
impositions  being  grown  to  an  unlimited  exaction  upon  all  men,  both 
sacred  and  civil ;  and  yet  so,  if  the  barbarity  of  the  thing  could 
have  been  separated  from  the  eifect,  those  unbounded  taxes  would 
not  have  impoirenshed  the  country ;  if  the  money  had  not  been  spent 
out  of  his  own  dominions  in  foreign  conquests^  which  rarely  prove 
beneficial  to  lA\e  country  that  invades. 

if  we  consider  France,  in  the  beginning  of  their  invasions  on  their 
neighbours,  we  shall  find  them  not  so  rich  as  they  were  seven  years 
after,  notwithstanding  that  great  part  of  their  taxes  were  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom  to  raise  men,  and  more  spent  in  paying  the  army  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  buying  of  towns.  Now,  at  first  view,  this 
may  seem  strange  and  unaccountable,  that  impositions  upon  a  people, 
and  a  great  part  of  them  carried  out  of  their  country,  should  make 
them  thrive :  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  seeming  paradox,  it  is  a  cer. 
tain  truth,  as,  in  the  sequel  of  the  discourse,  will  be  fully  evident. 
And,  that  France  might  have  managed  a  war  with  all  Europe,  and  not 
have  beggared  the  kingdom,  as  now  it  is,  if  they  had  not  destroyed 
it  by  their  fierce  persecution  of  the  Hugonots ;  for  that  has  evidently 
been  the  ruin  of  that  kingdom.  Whereas,  had  the  French  Protest- 
ants been  encouraged  and  maintained  in  their  rights  and  religion,  they 
would  have  been  their  best  and  most  loyal  men,  both  in  peace  and 
war :  for  so  they  proved  in  the  minority  of  this  king,  in  the  general 
defection  of  France;  and,  had  they  been  now  possessed  of  their  relt. 
gion  and  rights  of  France,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  had  not  so  easily 
commanded  the  seas,  most  of  the  French  seamen  being  of  that  pro. 
fession. 

We  now  come  to  compare  the  taxes  of  these  kingdoms  with  those 
of  foreign  princes ;  and,  to  save  multiplying  of  words,  will  reduce 
all  under  two  heads : 

First y  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes  upon  their  subjects: 
and, 

Sectmdiy,  The  quantum  and  duration  of  such  taxes. 
For  the  first.  The  laws  and  manner  of  imposing  taxes :  That  isitt 
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different  as  (he  climates  which  they  are  under.  I  shall  not  trouble 
myself,  or  the  reader,  with  naming  of  all  the  kingdoms  in  Europe^ 
but  shall  only  instance  some  of  the  most  considerable;  in  order 
whereunto,  I  shall  begin  with  Germany,  the  impositions  of  which 
country  may  be  brought  under  two  heads :  That  of  the  tenare  and 
obligation  of  the  princes,  nobility,  and  free  cities,  to  furnish  a  cer. 
tain  number  of  men  in  the  wars  against  the  Turk. 

The  second.  By  levying  money  in  the  dyets,  neither  of  which,  if 
compared  with  those  of  England,  can  be  thought  easy.  That  of  fur- 
nishing fmen  is  little  better-  than  tyrannical  in  the  lords  and  nobles, 
who  fl^jrbitrarily  force  their  tenants,  and  perhaps  neighbours,  to  com. 
pleat  their  numbers,  without  any  relief  in' the  greatest  abuse,  haring 
none  to  make  complaint  or  application  to,  to  redress  their  grieYances 
and  Violent  usage.  Then,  for  their  dyets,  they  are  so  few  for  the 
commonalty,  and  so  much  influenced  and  overpowered  by  the  pre. 
dominant  interest  of  their  grandees,  that  the  impositions  can  hardly 
be  laid  with  any  equal  or  just  regard  to,  or  right  consideration  of  the 
poor. 

Taxes  in  Spain  are  yet  more  arbitrarily  imposed,  the  people  hav- 
ing no  vote  there,  but  all  the  duties  laid  in  effect  by  the  king  and 
his  council.  In  some  cases  they  will  advise  with  the  nobility  and 
other  communities,  but  it  is  no  more  than  mere  compliment,  or  matter 
of  form  ;  for,  whatsoever  the  king  and  council  enact,  that  they  must 
.acquiesce  and  agree  to ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  appears  so  by  their  irre. 
gular,  Texatious,  and  yet  most  unprofitable  way  of  taxes,  in  which 
they  .are  much  short  and  inferior  to  any  government  in  Europe. 

France  makes  a  fair  shew  to  the  people,  and  yet  makes  a  better 
market  for  the  king.  He  imposes  duties  under  the  pretence  of  the 
parliaments  of  each  province  laying  it  on  the  people ;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  only  the  king's  word  that  makes  the  ordinance  of 
parliament ;  not  as  here  in  England,  where  it  comes  last  to  the  king, 
for  the  royal  assent:  But  there  the  king  sends  the  parliament  word, 
that  he  will  have  so  much  money ;  and  all  the  favour,  that  they  can 
obtain  from  him,  is,  to  place  it  on  such  commodities,  or  ways,  as 
they  think  most  expedient. 

And  it  is  not  unworthy  observation  to  remark,  that  these  parlia. 
ments  of  France  are,  in  effect,  no  more  than  courts  of  judicature, 
in  matters  of  right,  betwixt  man  and  man,  hearing  and  judging 
causes,  and  their  places  bought  from  the  king,  not  elected  by  the 
people.  So  that,  from  such  parliaments,  nothing  can  be  expected 
but  the  king's  dictates. 

The  great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  above  all  tyrannical  in  his  imposi. 
tions,  charging  on  the  subject  what  he  pleases ;'  and  yet,  which  is 
more  oppressive  to  his  people,  forestalls  the  chieFoommodities  of 
the  kingdom^  or  what  comes  from  others,  and ;  sets  what  price  be 
thinks  fit  upon  them,  by  which  he  destroys  his  own  merchants  and 
dealers ;  and  where  other,  kings  make  themselves,  and  their  subjinrts, 
rich,  by  raising  money  on  them,  he  makes  himself  poor,  aud  his 
subjects  miserable  slaves,  barring  them  of  all -industry,  by  shutting 
them  out  from  trade^  and  agreeably  to  such  oppressions,  his  vast 
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domifiioDS  are  thinly  planted,  and  poor  to  a  prodigy ;  an(],  had  they 
the  liberty  of  seeing  other  countries,  he  would  yet  have  a  smaller 
stock  of  inhabitants ;  but  he  keeps  what  he  has,  by  making  it  death 
for  all  the  kindred  of  such  as  go  oat  of  his  dominions,  without  his 
license  and  permission. 

Next  to  him,  in  arbitrary  impositions,  is  the  Duke  of  Florence, 
who  is  not  bounded  in  his  taxes,  and  likewise  ingrosses  several  trades, 
and  sets  what  price  he  pleases,  upon  his  own  commodities ;  by  which 
his  country  would  also  be  made  poor,  but  that  he  has  the  opportunity 
of  other,  helps,  which  the  Great  Duke  of  Muscovy  is  not  assisted 
with,  viz.  a  country  placed  in  the  garden  of  the  world  ;  and,  by  his 
making  Leghorn  a  free  port,  made  it  the  center  of  trade,  and  by 
that,  got  the  start  of  all  princes  iii  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Sweden  has  many  advantages  of  raising  money, 
from  the  country,  rather  than  people,  and  yet  they  are  not  exempt 
from  taxes  ;  all  which  contributes  to  the  enriching  of  that  kingdom, 
which  has  little  of  arts  or  trade  to  improve  it,  only  that  which  nature 
produces;  and  she  indeed  has  been  liberal  to  that  great  kingdom,  ini 
mines  of  all  sorts,  though  least  of  gold  or  silver ;  but  abounds  ii^ 
copper,  tin,  iron,  &c.  of  all  which,  the  king  has  a  tenth,  as  also  of 
cattle  and  corn  ;  he  has  liken  ise  the  vast  demesns  of  bishops  and 
church-lands,  out  of  which  he  only  allows  a  small  competency  to  his 
own  bishops,  and  after  all  this,  he  has  liberty,  by  the  laws  of  the 
land,  to  raise  money  on  the  subject,  in  case  of  war. 

The  King  of  Poland  is  restrained,  and  can  do  nothing,  but  by  the 
decree  of  the  dyet ;  yet  has,  by  that,  power,  upon  occasion  of  sud. 
den  streights  and  emergencies  in  war,  to  raise  money  upon  the 
people,  by  his  own  command,  without  assembling  the  dyet. 

Denmark  has  a  provision  for  its  support,  above  any  kingdom  in 
Europe,  God  Almighty  having,  as  it  were,  out  of  a  particular  pro. 
vidence,  supplied  that  kingdom,  out  of  its  own  production,  seeing 
there  is  little  in  it,  either  of  arts  or  nature. 

The  toll  of  the  Sound  is  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  crown, 
and,  as  bcfore.mentioned,  such  as  no  prince  in  Europe  has  the  like, 
for  that,  in  all  other  kingdoms,  taxes  are  raised  on  themselves;  but 
this  of  the  toll  from  ships,  passing  the  Sound,  is  from  strangers  that 
only  pass  by  his  country,  and  cannot  reimburse  themselves  there : 
Whereas  duties  imposed  on  foreigners,  that  bring  in  their  commo. 
dities  to  another  country,  is  no  more,  than  laying  it  on  themselves, 
only  with  this  difference,  that  they  make  foreigners  the  first  collec. 
tors  of  it. 

The  other.duties  on  Denmark  are  not  considerable ;  that  on  cattle, 
which  they  sell  in  Germany,  is  of  most  value ;  as  their  intrado  is  not 
great,  so  is  their  country  poor. 

I  need  not  mention  the  manner  of  laying  taxes  in  commonwealths  ; 
it  is  always  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  who  are  too  apt  to  cen. 
sure  their  representatives,  if  they  give  not  satisfaction  to  the  popu. 
lace.r 

And,  notwithstanding  that  of  Venice  is  aristocratical,  yet  have 
they  such  numbers  in  their  senate,  that  no  tax  can  be  laid,  but  for  the 
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food  of  the  commonwealth,  there  being,  at  least^  two-ihonmnd  ftve* 
undred  gentlemen  of  Venice,  which  are  all  the  senate;  and  although 
many  of  them  are  engaged  in  the  wars,  and  foreign  employments, 
yet  there  can  never  be  less,  if  but  one  quarter  of  them,  than  our 
great  council  the  parliament. 

Thus  I  have  given  but  a  succinct  account  of  the  nature  and  impo. 
titions  of  taxes  in  foreign  kingdoms,  which  no^  in  as  few  words  let 
us  compare  ours  with,  and  we  shall  see  how  happy  a  people  we  are 
above  the  best  of  our  neighbours. 

And  first,  let  us  consider  who  it  is  that  lay  impositions  open  ns  : 
tt  is  men  chose  by  ourselves. 

The  difibrence  indeed  is  great,  in  (he  modtu  of  oar  taxes  from 
other  kingdoms,  and  also  in  the  use  of  them.  For  the  mocfti^  in 
other  kingdoms,  they  generally  consider  only  the  nobility  and  gentry, 
that  impositions  may  not  touch  or  affect  them,  and  care  not  hoW  in. 
Supportable  or  grievous  they  are  to  the  commonalty  :  but  with  us  the 
taxes  reach  every  man  in  proportion  to  his  quality  and  etpence. 

In  other  kingdoms  they  place  taxes  only  to  raise  money,  and  have 
no  regard  to  the  trade  of  their  kingdoms,  that  so  their  taxes  may  not 
prejudice  their  commerce.  But  in  England,  care  i%  always  had,  that 
impositions  may  not  impede  our  trade  and  manufactories. 

Now,  as  to  the  use  and  employment  of  taxes  in  other  kingdoms, 
they  also  differ  much  from  ours. 

In  some  kingdoms  they  are  imposed  to  inslave  the  people,  and  keep 
them  poor,  as  in  Muscovy  ;  in  other  parts  taxes  are  laid  to  inrich 
the  nobility,  as  in  Poland;  in  others,  to  fill  the  coffers  of  the  prince, 
as  in  Florence. 

Whereas  none  of  these  uses  take  up  our  taxes ;  they  are  with  great 
care  and  caution  laid  out,  and  by  the  same  law  that  raises  them,  ap. 
propriated  for  a  particular  service,  and  last  no  longer  upon  the  peo. 
{>1e,  tban  the  necessity  of  the  nation  requires  ;  for  that  we  never  have 
money  raised,  but  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom ;  though,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  the  close  of  this  discourse,  Tt  would  redound  to  the  advantage 
6f  the  kingdom,  if  there  were  more  taxes  raised,  and  these  assigned 
to  pul)lick  uses  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

I  shall  now  come  to  the  chief  design  of  this  discourse,  which  is,  to 
demonstrate,  that  taxes  are  no  charge  either  to  the  kingdom  in  gene. 
ral,  or  to  particular  persons  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  again  to  all. 

But  to  render  this  matter  the  more  plain  and  intelligible,  I  shall 
proceed  after  the  following  method  : 

J.  Shew  who  in  the  kingdom  pay  the  greatest  part  of  the  taxes. 

II.  What  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how  they  circulate  la 
{he  kingdom. 

III.  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 

IV.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by  them, 

V.  That  a  set  of  men,  of  no  use  in  the  kingdom,  are  by  taxes 
made  profitable  in  the  commonwealth. 

VI.  That  taxes,  especially  when  trade  is  stopped  by  war,  is  tie 
only  remedy  to  keep  the  trading  and  mechanick  hands  of  the  king* 
dom  employ cd« 
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VII.  Tlkat  ttxes  will  inrich  the  nation,  anddtsp^rne  in  k  as  mach 
treasure,  when  there  4s  feio  foreign  trade,  as  when  it  is  open. 

To  begin  then  with  the  first  head,  who  it  is  th*t  pay  most  of  th0 
taxes :  they  ate  the  worst  members  in  the  commonwealth,  viz,  the 
extra?agant  and  debauched.  The  greatest  dnties  are,  or  should  be, 
laid  ut)on  comAioditles  tor  pleasure  and  sumptuousness^  as  silks,  gold 
and  silver  lace,  Sec,  Now  these  are  wore  in  the  greatest  excess,  by 
the  extra?agaiit  of  the  kingdom,  both  men  and  women.  A  debaiidiee 
shall  spend  more  out  of  an  estate  of  a  thousand  pounds  a  year^  than 
a  regular  man  will  from  the  annual  income  of  five  times  that  proper, 
tion ;  and  a  miss  lay  out  more  on  cloaths,  thstn  a  countess.  So  in  the 
excess  to  indulge  the  belly,  as  well  as  providing  for  the  back*  The 
Tast  consumption  of  trinesand  strong  liquors  is  by  this  soK  of  men; 
nay,  the  poorest  debauch,  that*  can  rise  no  h%her  than  to  beer  and 
tobacco,  pays  ten  times  as  much  in  the  year,  in  proportion  to  his 
income,  as  the  greatest  peer.  It  will  hardly  gala  belief,  that  there 
are  many  of  the  meaner  people,  labourers  and  mechanic's,  that  by 
their  expence,  when  they  are,  as  too  many  be,  extratagaat,  pay  to 
the  publick  taxes,  abore  one  tenth  of  their  daily  profit :  As,  sup^ 
posing  that  a  labouring  man  may  earn  sixteen  pounds  a  year,  he  VriU 
expend,  though  not  very  extraordinarily  profuse,  one  half  of  it  w 
drink  and  tobacco,  upon  which,  the  duty  of  customs  and  excise  18, 
at  least,  two  pounds  of  the  eight,  which  he  lays  out  In  idleexpences. 
Now,  it  would  be  vehemerttly  decried  and  exclaimed  against^  as  the 
greatest  oppression  upon  the  poor  imaginable,  if  by  a  poll  or  landb 
tax,  this  man,  that  virtually  pays  forty  shillings,  should  actiHally^ 
and  above.board,  pay  so  many  pence  in  the  year. 

Thus  we  see,  that  most  of  the  duties  and  impositions  on  the  king;, 
dom  light  upon  such  as  do  least  good  vrith  their  substance  ;  and  since 
they  imprudently  fling  it  away  upon  their  extravagancies^  it  is  ceiw 
tainly  a  benefit  to  the  kingdom,  that  there  are  taxes,  to  catch  somob 
thing  out  of  ft,  for  the  improvement  of  better  disposed  men  ;  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  next  paragraph. 

The  second  particular  iS',  what  use  is  made  of  these  taxes ;  and  how 
they  circulate  in  the  kingdom.  In  order  to  which,  there  are  but 
two  ways,  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  one  is  for  the  king's  court, 
the  other  for  provisions  of  war,  in  the  maintenance  of  naTal  and  land 
forces.  Now,  both  these  are  as  well  the  employment  of  trade  and 
artisans,  as  they  resolve  into  the  security  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  publick  peace.  There  is  no  money  which  circoi. 
lates  so  fast,  as  that  which  comes  into  the  hands  of  seamen  and  sol* 
diers.  Other  men,  that  get  money,  frequently  lay  it  up,  and  so  it 
becomes  of  no  use  or  benefit  in  the  kingdom :  but  men,  that  live  by 
their  pay,  generally  spend  it  faster  than  it  comes  in,  by  which  meant 
the  money  of  the  kingdom,  like  the  blood  in  the  reins,  has  its  regOm 
lar,*^  circular  motion,  and  every  member  of  the  body  is  Warmed  and 
refreshed  by  it,  which  gives  life  and  motion  in  the  whole.  And 
this,  I  presume,  this  second  instance  of  the  use  of  taxes  proves, 
that  they  are  of  advantage  and  profit  to  the  kingdom. 

Thirdly,  How  trade  is  improved  by  taxes.     Upon  this  head,  there 
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is  much  io  be  Mid ;  and,  first,  it  wilt  be  requisite  to  say  somethitag  of 
the  nature  of  trade,  how  it  affects  the  kingdom;  for  that  trade  may 
in  'some  cases  prejudice  a  nation,  and  make  it  poor ;  as  the  trade  of 
Spain  does  that  kingdom.  Trade  may  also  effeminate  and  debauch  a 
country,  as  it  does  Italy. 

Now,  it  is  certain,  that  we  are  not  free  from  both  these  publick 
mischiefs  and  inconTeniences  in  England ;  tliough  our  fortune  is  such, 
that  being  islanders,  and  masters  of  one  commodity,  which  no  king- 
dom has  in  that  perfection  as  ourselves,  which  is  wool,  that  liath  put 
our  people  upon  manufactories,  which  is  the  treasure  of  this  nation, 
and  keeps  our  exports  to  a  balance  with  our  imports ;  otherwise, 
this  kingdom  would  have  been  as  poor  as  Spain,  and  as  effeminate  as 
Italy ;  but  the  employment  of  our  milder  sort  in  manufactories  at 
home,  and  the  more  robust,  at  sea  abroad,  keeps  us  a  people  in 
action,  and  so  preserved  from  the  luxury  and  effeminateness  of  Italy, 
and  the  poverty  of  Spain.  I  need  not  spend  time  to  prove  how  far 
we  are  tainted  with  the  mischiefs  before-mentioned.  Our  trade  with 
France,  in  all  ages  past,  suthciently  proves,  that  a  kingdom  may  be 
made  poor  by  trade  ;  as  we  should  have  been  by  the  vast  treasure, 
their  linnens,  wine,  silks,  toys,  and  salt,  drew  from  this  kingdom,  if 
our  other  commerce  in  the  world,  had  not  balanced  our  loss 
there. 

Nor  are  we  free  from  the  effeminateness  of  Italy,  which  I  take  tq 
be  the  returns  of  our  gentry's  travels ;  a  mischief  to  be  lamented, 
rather  than  expected  a  reformation  of,  since  we  are  arrived  to  that 
height  of  vanity,  as  to  think  that  man  not  accomplished,  who  is  not 
become  master  of  the  delicacies  of  Italy,  and  extravagant  modes  of 
France. 

But  to  return  to  my  province,  how  trade  is  improved  by  taxes. 
For  the  proof  of  which  assertion,  it  seems  plain,  that  some  trade 
may  impair  a  kingdom^  and  such  taxes  and  impositions  may  abate, 
by  imposing  such  duties  as  they  cannot  bear.  So  far  then  it  will  be 
allowed,  that  they  improve  trade,  as  we  commonly  say,  saving  is 
gain  :  So,  if  we  keep  out  a  destructive  trade  by  duties,  we  may  aU 
low  that  an  improvement  of  ouV  own. 

But  to  come  nearer  to  the  matter :  taxes  improve  trade,  by  em« 
ploying  numbers  of  idle  men  in  naval  and  land-service,  that  would 
otherwise  be  of  no  use,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  pest  and  charge  to 
the  commonwealth.  We  seldom  see  any  inlisted  into  the  army,  that 
are  men  of  industry,  or  labour;  such  persons  are  the  wens  and  ex. 
crescencies  of  the  commonwealth,  that  deform,  but  not  strengthen 
the  body;  and  these  being  paid  by  the  taxes  of  another  sort  of  crea. 
tutes,  as,  before  I  mentioned,  are  of  no  use  in  the  state,  but  to 
throw  abroad  the  treasure  left  them  by  their  fathers,  is  virtually  an 
improvement  of  trade ;  for  that  all,  like  the  rivers  in  the  sea,  terminate 
in  the  hands  of  industry  and  trades.  And,  perhaps,  if  duly  considered, 
more  men,  and  with  more  certain  profit,  make  voyages  within  this  island 
upon  this  fund,  than  there  do  to  most  of  our  foreign  trades.  And  in 
this  place  I  must  touch  again  upon  the  nature  of  trade,  to  shew  that 
private  hands  may  raise  their  fortunes  by  a  trade,  that  may  yetbe  a 
loss  to  a  kingdom,  as  in  that  of  France,  already  insisted   upon. 
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many,  I  was  like  to  saj,  too  many,  hare  acquired  great  estates  by^ 
Now,  all  the  hands,  employed  in  that  trade,  were  no  better  than  robi, 
bers  of  the  kingdom,  in  carrying  away  our  treasure,  as  we  use  tlia 
Moors,  giving  ns  gold  for  glass  beads* 

There  is  anotlier  sort  of  trade,  that,  though  it  may  not  immedi. 
ately  carry  away  any  of  the  stock  of  the  kingdom,  yet  it  does  hurt  in 
taking  off  hands,  that  might  be  employed  to  the  adTaotage  of  the 
kingdom.  Now,  in  both  these,  the  trade  of  taxes,  for  so  I  will  .call  it 
for  the  future,  has  the  advantage,  for  that  it  carries  nothing  out  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  yet  takes  off.  hands  that  would  be  better  employed  - 
but,  on  the  contrary,  takes  away  the  disease  of  the  country,  idlers, 
and  makes  them  at  least  90  profitable,  as  to  spend  money,  which  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do,  if  the  publick  revenue  were  not  theic 
stock. 

Fourthly,  The  poor  are  employed  by  ta^es,  and  are,  by  that 
moans,  taken  off  from  being  a  charge  to  the  kingdom.  Many  men 
of  broken  fortunes  are  brought  into  the  hospital  of  the  revenue,  which 
may  be  so  accounted,  since  it  is  generally  filled  with  persons  that  are 
reduced  to  such  necessities,  as  qualify  them  for  charity. 

This  is  one  way,  that  taxes  employ  the  poor,  but  not  the  main 
thing  I  mean  ;  which  is,  that :  the  trade  of  taxes  employs  the  poor 
artisans  and  mechanicks,  and  that  in  a  greater  measure  than  our 
Virginia  and  plantation-trade,  we,  with  so  little  reason,  so  much  boast 
of,  in  these  kingdoms. 

By  the  observations  I  have  always  made  in  my  traversing  the 
world,  I  find,  that  those  parts  have  been  most  opulent,  and  the  people 
safest,  that  filled  their  own  hives,  and  kept  their  swarms  at  home* 
That  little  commonwealth  of  Lucca  to  me  seems  a  pattern  for  all  the 
princes  of  Europe,  and  is  as  practicable  in  the  greatest  dominions,  as 
that  little  spot,  whose  land  and  cities,  having  Lucca  joined  to  it, 
are  all  circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  six  or  seven  miles  square ; 
yet  in  that  compass  they  are  able  to  raise  about  twentythousand 
horse  and  foot :  a  thing  almost  incredible,  but  known  by  all  that 
have  travelled  that  way,  and  were  curious  into  such  enquiries. 

These  people  are  of  wonderful  industry,  and  inrich  themselves  by 
their  manufactories,  which  they  go  not  abroad  to  seek  a  market  for, 
but  mind  their  work  at  home,  and  so  become  more  considerable, 
than  those  that  spend  their  time  in  travels ;  being,  by  their  settled 
living,  able  to  afford  their  commodities  they  make,  cheaper  than  the 
Genoese  and  Florentines,  their  neighbours. 

When  1  see  in  foreign  parts,  how  rich  and  powerful  a  little 
seigniory,  commonwealth,  or  state,  is  made  by  husbanding  their  people, 
I  often  lament  the  misfortunes  of  my  native  country,  that  might  cer. 
taiuly  abound  with  the  greatest,  and  most  formidable  people  in  £u* 
rope,  if  they  followed  their  steps.  I  have  taken  up  some  of  your 
time  in  tliis  discourse  of  trade,  which  may  seem  foreign  to  my  subject 
of  taxes  ;  yet  £  must  be  obliged  to  do  it  in  all  my  future  arguments, 
because J^xes  both  arise  out  of  trade,  and  maintain  trade. 

To  return  then  to  where  I  left  off.  That  the  poor  are  employed  by 
them  in  their  several  occupations.    How  many  thousands  of  trades 
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men  Imve  we,  tkat  are  sii|)potted  bjr  owr  land  and  tea  foicet,  which 
ctMild  tiavie  no  y^nt  for  their  oonmoditiefl,  if  they  were  not  taken  off 
ait  homel  Saddlet,  bridles,  swonfe,  gum,  &c.  haTe  no  foreign  amr. 
ket,  yet  they  employ  thousands  of  hands,  who  are  paid  by  taxes. 

Fifthly,  There  is  a  set  of  men,  who,  like  rats  in  a  deling,  lire 
upon  prey,  and  do  no  good  in  a  commonwealth,  which  these  taxes 
ferret  out  of  their  holes ;  those  impositions,  I  mean,  whidi  oar 
parliament  has,  widi  great  wisdom,  now  laid  on  stodLs  by  poll ;  for 
nothing  but  land-taxes  will  readi  nsnrers  and  miters,  who  spend 
nothing  but  for  the  supply  of  the  neoessities  of  natnre*  Now  these 
men  are  the  moths  of  the  country,  it  being  more  nisdiievoos  to  the 
kingdom  in  general  to  hoard  up  money,  than  for  robbers  to  take 
It  by  force;  and,  though  the  law  protects  these  silent  thieres,  yet  tiiey 
are  real  criminals,  that  lock  up  the  tools  of  the  industrious,  miinj 
8tfffi?ring  through  want,  that  could  be  profitable  both  to  themselves 
and  others,  had  they  but  money  to  set  them  at  work*  Usurers  are, 
by  too  many,  thougtit «  yermin  in  the  commonwealth ;  I  cannot  but 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them,  and  think  that  tha  pest  and  plague 
of  the  nation  is  a  sort  of  pious  extortfeners,  who  dechtim  against 
vsnry  as  unlawful  gain,  but  wiU  buy  for  half  value  any  thing  they  can 
meet  with  from  a  person  in  extremity ;  and,  next  unto  these,  are  such 
as  adore  their  bags,  and  will,  npon  no  terms,  part  with  these  deities; 
llieir  liags  are  no  thoroughftiir,  oiilf  a  way  in,  but  none  out.  These 
men  are,  by  taxes  made,  against  their  wills,  small  benefactors  to 
their  country,  and  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  our  great  and  wise 
council  of  the  nation  woaldyetporsae  them  farther,  and  lay  a  double 
fro  position  upon  money  locked  up  in  chests,  more  than  what  is  out 
at  usury,  which,  being  emplo}*ed,  is  on  the  duty  it  was  made  for; 
but  the  other  is  in  captivity,  and  the  paltroon  should  be  punished  for 
his  crueMy, 

Stxthli/^  Taxes,  especially  in  time  of  war,  are  the  only  preser. 
nation  of  all  men  employed  in  trades  and  manufactories ;  and,  per. 
haps,  not  much  inferior  toforei^  trade,  if,  in  all  respects,  considered; 
for,  as  to  what  is  spent  in  tiw  kingdom,  if  it  bring  nothing  in,  yet  it 
carries  nothing  out ;  and  so  far  the  taxes  are  profitable,  in  that  the 
kingdom  is  not  tiie  poorer  for  money  so  raised,  and  so  spent;  and,  in 
times  of  war,  and  prohibition  of  trade  abroad,  if  money  were  not 
raised  by  taxes,  and  that  employed  amongst  our  mechanicks  and 
manufactories,  men  would  be  forced  to  seek  their  bread  abroad,  and 
the  loss  of  men  is  the  greatest  misfortune  that  can  befall  a  kingdcira. 
The  practice  of  the  Dutch,  in  burning  their  spices  when  they  have 
«uch  quantities  as  would  lower  the  price,  might  be  something  in  di. 
section  in  this  case,  and  seems  a  better  government  to  employ  all 
tHir  hands  in  time  of  war,  as  fully  m  their  manufactories,  as  ever 
they  were  in  a  free  trade,  though,  when  they  were  made,  they  were 
burnt,  it  being  of  dangerous  consequence  to  discontinue  trade. 
There  is  no  adjourning  labour ;  and  mechanical  arts,  in  a  few  months, 
will  either  lose  the  men,  or  they  their  trade  by  some  other  course  of 
life. 
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SetenMy^  That  taxes  make  the  kingdom  rich,  and,  in  time  oC 
'war,  disperse  as  much  money  in  the  nation,  as  trade  does  in  time  of 
peace. 

Here  I  must  touch  again  upon  trade,  and  enquire  what  trade  brings 
us  in  bullion,  gold,  or  coin,  for  we  have  some  of  all,  though,  con* 
flidering  the  value  of  our  native  commodities,  it  is  wonderful  that  we 
should  have  so  little ;  and  that  of  those  numerous  trades  which  our 
navigation  intitles  us  to,  that  we  sliould,  by  carrying  in  our  ships 
our  own  manufactories,  out  of  all  those  advantages  add  so  little  to 
the  treasure  of  the  kingdom,  and  bring  home  no  bullion  but  by  our 
trade  to  Spain,  and  some  little  from  the  Levant,  our  Guiney  trade^ 
and,  for  some  years  past,  buccaniers  in  the  West.Indies«  But  that| 
which  is  our  best  fund,  is  the  trade  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  former 
is  made  considerable  to  us  by  our  EastJEndia  commodities,  whicla 
fetch  from  Spain  more  than  we  send  out  in  specie,  though  some  lielievf 
the  East-India  company  does  us  hurt,  by  carrying  out  the  gold  of  tho 
kingdom. 

Now  then,  if  the  greatest  part  of  our  trade  consists  in  bringing  ia 
commodity  for  commodity,  then  all  the  benefit  of  that  trade  is,  that 
it  gives  employment  to  our  common  people  in  their  mechanick  arts  ; 
and,  if  we  can  do  that  by  our  own  ezpence  at  home,  it  is  more  th« 
profit  of  the  kingdom,  than  by  sending  them  abroad ;  for  that  we 
avoid  the  hazard  of  the  sea,  and  other  accidents  abroad.  It  seems 
then,  that  taxes  do  that«  since  they  issue  forth  money  for  payment  of 
bur  artisans  and  mechanicks,  that  are  employed  in  making  com* 
modities  for  our  own  use,  and  at  the  same  time  enough  for  that 
foreign  trade,  which  furnishes  us  with  bullion;  and  by  that  it  ap« 
pears  that  we  are  much  greater  gainers  by  the  trade  of  taxes,  than 
by  all  our  foreign  trade,  which  brings  in  nothing  but  commodity  for 
our  own  expence.  We  see  that  the  care  of  our  parliament  is,  to 
prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  and  to  encourage 
that  commerce,  which  brings  us  in  money  for  our  own.  This,  then, 
is  the  surest  trade,  I  know  for  that  purpose,  of  laying  such  impo. 
flitions  as  may  fetch  out  the  misers  hoards,  which  are  as  remote  and 
foreign  to  the  employments  of  the  kingdom,  as  those  in  the  mines  at 
the  Indies ;  and  I  know  no  difference  betwixt  bringing  treasure  out  of 
an  iron  chest  by  a  good  law,  and  plowing  the  seas,  by  long  and 
dangerous  voyages  ;  only  the  advantage  seems  greater,  by  getting 
it  from  an  enemy  at  home,  than  a  friend  abroad.  But  undoubted  it 
is,  that  the  kingdom  is  as  much  increased  in  its  common  stock,  as  is 
brought  out  from  the  moneyed  men.  It  would  exceed  the  limits  of 
a  letter  to  evince,  what  I  am  morally  sure  of,  that  the  poll  and  land* 
taxes,  passed  this  last  session,  have  actually  brought  into  the  bank  of 
trade,  more  ready  money  than  came  into  the  kingdom,  during  the  late 
king's  unhappy  reign ;  and  it  is  a  vulgar  error,  to  believe  that  taxes, 
even  to  the  meanest  man,  is  a  charge,  for  that  his  mite  is,  with  in* 
crease,  returned  by  the  expence  of  that,  which  would  never  have 
teen  day,  but  by  the  force  of  a  law;  so  that  publick  taxes,  expended 
ia  our  own  country,  may  be  accounted  the  poor  and  the  mechaojck's 
ban]^  by  which  they  are  employed  and  maintained;   and,  as  the 
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meaner  sort  have  advantage  by  taxes,  so  have  thej  of  better  qaalitf ; 
the  landlord  has  his  rent  the  better  paid  by  the  quick  returns  of  money ; 
the  merchants,  and  other  traders,  find  it  in  their  payments  and 
receipts ;  the  country.farmer  in  the  sale  of  his  corn  and  cattle.  For 
this  is  certain,  that  most  men^s  expence,  either  in  cloaths  or  food, 
is  according  to  their  money  or  fortune,  not  appetite  or  vanity ;  many 
men  contr^nt,  or  rather  confine  themselves  to  a  three-penny  ordinary, 
that  would  spend  twelve-pence,  if  they  bad  it.  So  that,  after  all  the 
noise  and  clamour  that  is  made  in  the  kingdom,  inveighing  literally 
against  the  heavy  taxes,  which  are  on  the  subject,  this  unreasonable 
declaiming  is  made  for  them  that  no  man  loves,  the  griping  misers, 
that  hoard  up  money.  For  he,  indeed,  seems  only  aggrieved  that 
pays  out  to  support  trade,  in  which,  he  never  had  the  heart  to  do 
^ood ;  and  even  this  man  would  be  a  gainer  too  by  taxes,  if  he  were 
liot  separate  from  human  society,  and  trusted  neither  God,  nor  man ; 
whatever  he  has  to  do  in  the  world,  is,  to  see  that  he  runs  no  hazard 
in  it,  and  whoever  he  deals  with  must  be  sure  to  him,  though  he  cao. 
not  be  so  to  himself.  And,  besides  this  extreme  earth-worm  that 
hoards,  there  is  another  set  of  men,  that  do  little  good  in  the  com^ 
monwealth,  aud  that  is  such  as  have  more  money  by  them  than  they 
can  employ,  and,  perhaps,  would  gladly  put  it  out  to  interest,  but 
Cannot  t  These  are  less  faulty  than  the  former,  yet  should  be  obliged 
to  do  some  good  with  their  treasures ;  and  the  best  way  seems,  to 
lay  a  round  tax  upon  that  money.  It  is  with  reason  believed,  that 
there  is  now  ten  times  the  proportion  of  money  in  the  kingdom,  as 
was  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  First ;  yet  no  more  stirring  in 
the  kingdom,  but  what  is  brought  out  by  customs  and  duties.  Then, 
would  it  not  be  as  beneficial  to  trade,  by  taxes  upon  the  misers  and 
hoarders  of  money  before-mentioned,  to  fetch  it  out  from  them,  as 
with  ships,  to  get  it  from  foreigners?  We  have  rich  mines  at  home, 
that  may  keep  us  in  full  trade  these  ten  years,  if  we  had  none  abroad; 
and  nothing  but  such  impositions,  as  may  supply  the  want^  of  trade, 
can  keep  our  artisans  and  manufactories  together. 

Thus,  I  have  huddled  together  a  mixed  discourse,  which,  I  fear, 
maybe  troublesome  to  collect  and  shape  for  your  apprehension; 
but  your  greater  judgment  will  unite  its  incongruities.'  I  can  only 
justify  the  matter  to  be,  in  the  main  of  it,  collections  from  the  prac- 
tice and  usage  of  other  places ;  for  what  relates  to  this  nation,  yon 
are  a  better  judge  than  lam,  who  am  guided  by  the  practice  of 
trade,  and  that  is,  I  doubt,  too  often  exploded  by  ministers  of  state. 

I  confess  the  fatigues  of  government  are  above  the  conduct  of  a 
mercantile  head ;  and,  therefore,  I  acquiesce,  without  much  enquiry 
into  them,  only  sit  often  down  with  doubtful  conjectures  of  the  issue 
of  obr  present  affairs. 

I  mean  not  of  the  present  distractions  which  an  inconsiderablt 
number  of  malecontents  fling  among  us,  whose  profession  more  im- 
mediately obliges  them  to  the  characters  of  peace-makers,  than  it  does 
other  christians  :  These  will  cease  with  the  Romish  interest,  that 
masks  itself  under  them ;  but  that,  which  I  fear,  is  a  distraction  of 
th6  trades,  manufactories,  and  industry  of  the  nation,  becaas«  I  sea 
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taone  concerned  for  it.  The  tumoar  of  the  times  looks  more  like  the 
tifling  of  a  camp,  than  improvement  of  trade  and  commerce ;  most 
men  in  court  and  city  pursuing  employments,  civil  or  military,  which 
I  take  to  be  an  ill  omen,  and  doubly  to  be  blamed : 

Firsty  For  men  of  fortune  and  employment  in  trade,  to  take  away 
that  which  should  be  bread  for  the  decayed  man. 

And  then,  Secondly^  It  is  mischievous  to  the  commonwealth,  to 
have  men,  that  can  employ  themselves  in  it,  to  be  taken  off  from  pro« 
moting  the  publick  in  their  proper  station. 

Having  thus  run  through  the  nature  and  use  of  taxes,  with  the 
reasons  that  seem  persuasive,  as  to  the  great  help  they  are  to  the 
support  of  this  kingdon^  -,  you  may,  perhaps,  expect  I  should  say 
something  of  the  way,  how  taxes  may  be  most  beneficially,  and  easily, 
laid ;  but,  in  that,  I  am  barred  by  some  impertinent  peas,  who  are 
every  day  printing  their  follies ;  to  which  is  added  an  unaccountable 
boldness,  not  to  say  more,  by  their  designing  to  direct  the  great 
council  of  the  nation.  I  could  name  several  that  have  taken  pains  in 
this  matter ;  but,  omitting  others,  I  cannot  but  name  a  paper  I  saw 
the  other  day,  intitled,  '  Proposals  humbly  offered  to  the  con. 
'  side  rat  ion  of  this  present  parliament,  being  a  soft  and  easy  way  for 
^  raising  of  money,  in  order  to  the  perpetual  maintaining  and  de. 
<  fending  of  this  kingdom.' 

The  author  there  tells  you,  how  the  nation  shall  be  supported  by  a 
iniracle ;  and,  if  it  were  only  so,  I  might  not  think  it  impossible. 
But,  as  our  faith  must  be  above  reason,  yet  not  against  it,  so  I  think 
are  miracles ;  but,  perhaps,  that  gentleman  has  another  fund  for  his 
invention  out  of  the  Turk's  opinion,  that  lunaticks  and  idiots  are  in* 
spired,  and  such  may  be  thought  so,  that  propose  to  break  the  most 
ancient  tenure  of  England,  and  to  raise  up  a  treasure,  which,  to  use 
his  own  words,  nobody  ever  thought  of  before;  a  stock  of  honesty 
to  pay  fleets  and  armies:  He  is  only  short  in  not  proposing  a  way, 
how  to  make  that  treasure  saleable ;  for  he,  that  has  it,  will  not  part 
with  it ;  and  they,  who  have  it  not,  are  seldom  in  love  with  it,  nor 
will  take  it  in  payment,  without  the  gentleman's  token,  that  found  out 
ihis  unknown  treasure. 

I  beg  pardon  for  this  digression,*  which  I  make  only  to  shew  tlie 
cause,  why  I  am  loth  to  croud  in  among  the  politicks,  as  he,  that 
gives  this  advice  to  the  parliament,  often  mentions. 

But,  though  I  dare  not  presume  to  direct  the  best  and  most  pro. 
fitable  way  of  taxes,  yet  I  will  here  name  such  as,  I  think,  are  not 
the  most  desireable,  and  then  mention  such  as,  in  other. parts  of  the 
world,  are  thought  most  agreeable. 

'  For,  such  as  I  take  to  be  uneasy  to  the  people,  and  not  most  pro. 
fitable  to  the  state,  are. 

Fir  sty  Those  that  are  levied  on  the  subject,  by  way  of  fees  in 
offices.  This,  that  in  its  original,  was  either  to  be  a  profit  to  the 
crown,  in  bringing  in- money  to  the  king's  exchequer,  or  an  ease  to 
the  crown,  in  saving  the  charge  of  salaries,  for  officers  about  the  law, 
&c.  is  now  become  neither.     Perhaps^  if  an  estimate  was  made,  there 
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would  bt  found  some  miUiooB  sterling,  raised  ia  this  kiogdom  on 
offices,  of  which  there  comes  not  the  thousandth  part  into  the  king^s 
treasury ;  nor  that  which  is  more  strange,  not  a  penny  saved  of  the 
king's  charge,  in  maintaining  those  officers.  Soipe  have  thousands 
a  year,  in  fees  and  perquisites^  that  yet  have  a  large  salary  from  the 
king. 

Others  have  offices,  whose  fees,  when  first  established,  would  but 
afford  an  honest  livelihood  to  the  officer  that  officiated ;  but  in  pro. 
cess  of  time,  it  is  advanced  to  ten  times  that  value,  and  now  is  ma. 
naged  by  a  deputy,  perhaps,  for  less  than  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
profit  of  the  office.  This  seems  a  grievous  tax,  and  would  be  thought 
80/1f  appropriated  to  any  particular  use  of  the  crown :  As  for 
example,  if  the  parliament  should  give  a  certain  tax  to  the  king,  for 
maintaining  a  war  with  France ;  and  this  tax,  contrary  to  expectation, 
amounted  to  five  times  the  charge  of  that  war,  WQuld  it  be  thought 
reasonable  for  the  king  to  demand  a  farther  supply  from  the  people? 
Or  rather,  would  it  not  be  thought  equal,  to  ease  the  subject  of  so 
much  of  that  tax,  as  is  surplus  to  the  charge. 

The  case  seems  parallel  in  offices,  and  if  inquired  into,  there  may 
be  thought  almost  enough  there  to  save  the  kingdom  from  other 
taxes  ;  but  I  would  not  be  understood  to  invade  any  pan's  property. 
The  wisdom  of  the  nation  might  find  expedieiits  to  do  a  general  good, 
without  a  particular  injury  to  any  man. 

Secondly ^  Poll.money  seems  an  unequal  and  unprofitable  tax; 
unequal,  if  it  be  by  a  general  way,  all  heads  to  pay  alike,  the  cobler 
with  the  lord ;  and  unprofitable,  if  it  be  by  distinction  of  qualities ; 
for  that  it  gives  great  opportunity  of  frauds  in  collection,  and  not 
without  some,  in  point  of  estate  and  quality,  broken  men  thinking  it, 
and  too  often  affecting  a  credit,  by  being  returned  in  the  poll-book 
of  that  Talue,  which  in  truth  they  may  not  be. 

Thirdly^  Such,  as  are  raised  by  benevolence,  are  the  worst  of 
taxes,  and  this  of  free  gift  is  of  double  consideration  :  First^  as  it  is 
from  the  subject  to  the  prince,  and  then  aa  it  is  from  the  people,  one 
to  another. 

Benevolence  from  the  subject  to  the  prince  is  dangerous,  in  that  it 
brings  men  under  discriminatiop ;  he  that  gives  not  largely,  perhaps, 
beyond  his  ability,  will  be  looked  npon  as  disaffected.  And  such  is 
the  unlimitedness  of  this  way  of  i^xing,  that  men  have  no  rule, 
whereby  they  may  be  safe,  but  shall,  it  may  be,  be  compared  to  men 
of  twice  their  estates,  or,  tiiat  which  is  worse,  with  sycophants,  fools 
of  the  timet,  who  are  extravagant  in  their  contributions  to  that 
government,  which  refunds  them  equally  to  their  service. 

Tliat  of  benevolence  one  to  the  other  is  a  fn^quent  tax  in  the  king- 
dom,  and  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  in  our  govern* 
ment 

There  is  noting  more  common  than  this,  given  by  authority,  for 
losses  by  fire,  and  other  general  calamities.  I  seldom  see  it  for 
losses  at  sea,  though  they  are  yearly  much  greater  than  those  by  fire. 
But  to  return,  this  way  of  raising  money  by  benevolence,  to  relieve 
one  another,  is  a  tax  on  the  best  men^  and  an  impunity  on  the  worst 
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Good  Aien  ire  apt  to  commiserate  the  necessities  of  their  neighbours^ 
when  bad  men  too  often  rejoice  at  them,  and  seldom  give  any  thing 
to  relieve  them.  It  is  God  only  that  can  regulate  the  affections ;  man 
can  compel  the  outward  conformity.  And  there  seems  in  nothing  a 
greater  want  of  the  aid  of  government,  than  in  this  of  payments  to  any 
publick  use,  the  want  of  which  renders  honest  men  a  sacrifice  for  un. 
charitable  misers. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  the  collection  for  the  poor  at  church, 
doors  no  better ;  for,  till  men  be  alike  virtuous  or  vicious,  that  can  be 
no  equal  levy,  that  leaves  men  at  liberty.  The  government  are  best 
judges  of  what  the  poor  should  receive,  and  the  rich  pay ;  and  if  that 
were  thought  convenient,  it  seems  to  me  most  equal,  where  every  one 
should  give  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed  neighbour,  according  to  hia 
worldly  substance,  not  christian  charity. 

Fourthly^  Impositions  upon  men,  for  their  religion,  seems  no  good 
way  of  taxes.  Indeed,  the  truly  Conscientious  man  will  think  that 
well  bestowed,  which  purchases  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  but  that 
is  no  warrant  for  imposing  it.  We  may  say,  under  the  gospel,  that 
which  David  could  not  under  the  law :  ^That  he  would  not  serve  Grod 
with  that  which  cost  him  nothing.' 

I  so  much  doubt  my  judgment  in  my  own  province,  that  I  dare  not 
intrude  into  that  sacred  one  of  divinity ;  but  think  it  allowable  io 
take  any  choice  of  opinions  in  thb  matter,  and  with  those  I  join,  that 
think  no  error,  in  fundamentals,  should  be  allowed  in  a  christian 
chnrch,  nor  any  difference,  in  circumstantials,  purchased  by  money. 

Fifthly^  Monopolies  are  an  ill  way  of  raising  money ;  for  any  set 
of  people,  to  have  the  particular  selling  of  any  commodity,  or  using 
any  arts,  though  they  pay  a  great  rent  to  the  government,  is  yet  a 
great  prejudice  and  tax  io  the  people,  where  no  industry  should  be 
restrained. 

Yet  I  am  of  opinion  against  them  that  think  the  Turkey,  Ham* 
borough,  East.India,  and  other  companies,  for 'foreign  trade, 'i^ 
monopoly.  The  case  is  vastly  differing,  and  so  far  from  hindering  a 
publick  good,  that  they  preserve  those  trades  in  the  kingdom,  which 
would  be  torn  to  pieces,  by  a  confused  and  general  trade.  It  was 
evident  in  the  time,  when  the  East-India  trade  was  at  large ;  but  this 
requires  an  ample  discourse  of  itself. 

Sixthly^  I  take  the  alteration  in  the  value  of  mo^ey  to  be  a  tax, 
and  no  |^>od  one.  We  are  less  afflicted  with  that,  thao  any  people 
in  the  world ;  yet  some  little  touches  we  have  had,  rather  by  ac. 
cident  than  design,  so  needs  the  less  to  be  said  on  them ;  but  where, 
ever  it  is  used,  the  subject  is  the  sufferer ;  for,  call  money  what  you 
wiU,  it  has  its  standard  in  the  world,  and  is  no  more  than  what  other 
nations  account  it,  according  to  its  intrinsick  value,  not  what  name 
any  king  or  government  gives  it.  * 

Now,  if  a  prince,  as  the  French  often  do,  raise  money  In  name, 

the  landlord  and  officer,  that  recche  fees  and  pensions,  are  the  losers. 

The  merchant  and  tradesmen  lose  but  once,  by  as  much  as  they  hav« 

*^in  their  hands,  at  first  coming  out  of  the  charge ;    but  those  men  of 

real  estates  are  losers,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  for  that  they  must  taka  It 
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for  what  th^  gOTernment  calls  it ;  but  the  merchant  and  tradesm^rt 
will  not,  becanse  they  pat  a  valae  upon  their  commodities  accords 
inglj.  If  the  gOTernment  makes  twenty  shillings  three  and  twenty, 
the  merchant  will  have  three  and  twenty  shillings,  for  twenty  shtUings 
worth  of  commodities :  so  that  he  must  value  it  according  as  it  bearv 
with  the  intrinsick  value ;  for  in  proportion  to  that,  he  buys  and  sells 
throughout  the  world,  however  kings  and  governments  give  names  to 
tiieir  several  coins.  So  we  see  it  in  France  and  Holland,  where  they 
reckon  their  cash  by  livres  or  crowns,  and  in  Holland,  by  gilders, 
and  pounds  Flemish ;  yet  still  the  merchant  rules  himself  by  the 
Standard  in  England,  which  is  thought  the  best  in  Europe. 

Seventhly^  Raising  money  from  travellers  and  passengers,  over 
bridges,  and  through  cities,  as  they  do  much  in  Holland,  seems  an 
unequal  tax,  and  subject  to  great  frauds.  I  take  it  to  be  unequal, 
because  generally  it  is  the  poorest  and  most  industrious  that  are  liable 
to  it,  and  perhaps,  it  often  reaches  those  that  are  travelling  to  find 
out  charity,  or  labour  for  a  living.  Now,  to  exact  from  them  before 
tfaey  have  purchased  it,  is  a  severity  equal  to  that  of  making  brick, 
without  straw  or  stubble. 

It  is  liable  to  great  frauds,  since  it  is  impossible  to  have  a  check ; 
to  that  the  gatherers  are  under  great  temptations,  and  the  collectors, 
being  men  of  mean  quality,  are  apter  to  be  seduced. 

Those  taxes  seem  most  beneficial  to  the  government,  which  pass 
through  few  and  most  solvent  hands.  And,  as  it  is  secure  for  the  state, 
f  o  it  is  most  easy  for  the  people ;  and,  the  better  that  impositions 
are  collected,  the  more  are  the  people  disburdened  from  new  levies. 

I  shall  now  come  to  shew  what  are  thought  in  other  kingdoms  most 
tdvisable^^nd  they  are  these : 

First,  That  of  excise,  which,  is  most  used  in  the  United  Provinces, 
which  we  should  here  think  intolerable,  to  be  laid  on  every  bit  which 
we  eat ;  but  there  it  is  found  useful,  and  time  has  made  it  natural 
to  the  people;  so  in  Venice  and  other  parts.  The  great  Duke  of 
Florence  does  the  same,  by  raising  most  of  his  revenue  upon  con. 
aumptions  in  his  own  dominions,  which  indeed  seems,  of  all  taxes,  the 
most  equal;  for  that  no  man  by  it  can  be  said  to  be  oppressed,  he 
being  his  own  assessor,  and  pays  but  what  he  pleases,  according  to 
his  expence.  But  laying  it,  as  they  do  in  the  United  Provinces,  upon 
the  food  of  the  poor,  might  be  thought  a  grievance.  If  that,  and  one 
defect  more,  could  be  remedied,  there  could  lie  nothing  said  against 
.this  tax ;  and  that  is,  the  rich  miser,  who  starves  his  miserable  body, 
l^oes  most  free ;  therefore,  as  to  lum,  I  have  before  given  ny  opinion, 
liow  he  might  be  reached. 

Wliere  this  excise  is  most  used,  importations  and  exportations 
are  most  eased,  by  which  means,  trade  is  greatly  improved,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  levies  to  the  king  or  state  much  augmented ; 
for  that  the  expence  of  those  merchants  and  seamen  that  repair 
thither,  tliough  they  sell  nothing,  but  come  to  see  a  market,  is  coiu 
•iderable. 

Secondly y  In  other  countries,  Jews  are  particularly  taxed,  and  for 
there  seems  good  reason,  for  thatno  tax  hardly  reaches  them, 
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hutj  like  the  inisers  before  spoken  of^  they  are  indeed  beyond  theniy 
for  that  excise  toucheth  not  them.  They  neither  eat  nor  drink  with 
christians;  a  few  eggs  or  herbs  are  most  of  their  food;  live  sordidly, 
and  spend  little:  Have  no  lands  or  rents  to  be  reached  by  any  tax; 
nor  is  their  trade  profitable  to  a  kingdom,  or  advantageous  to  the 
revenue,  dealing  most  in  bills  of  exchange,  jewels,  and  concealabl« 
commodities,  that  pay  no  duty. 

These  men  should  be  reached*  by  a  particular  tax,  and  so  made 
profitable  to  a  kingdom. 

Thirdly^  In  some  places,  the  govertiment  maintkins  play-houses 
and  matters  of  sport  and  recrektion,  paying  the  actors  salaries,  and 
taking  the  profit  into  their  own  treasures^  And  in  other  parts, 
as  in  Holland,  the  publick  have  one  that  takes  part  of  what  is  given 
by  spectators;  so  that  they  make  a  gain  out  of  that  waste  money, 
for  no  better  can  I  term  it.  If  a  calculation  was  tnade  of  all  tha 
money  spent  in  England,  by  such  diversions,  it  might  be  thought, 
a  round  sum  might  be  raised  to  the  king.  Does  it  not  seem  an  omis. 
ftion,  that  a  play-house,  which  receives  twenty-thousand  pounda 
a  year,  should  pay  nothing  to  the  publick;  when  a  coffee-house, 
that  receives  not  one.thousand  per  annum,  pays  twenty  pounds? 
And  so  it  is  in  musick-hoases,  beariigardens,  and  plays  in  fairs,  &c« 

Fourthly^  In  some  parts  of  the  world,  as  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain,  a  tax  of  labour  upon  malefactors  condemns  such^  as  we  here 
punish  with  death,  to  the  gallies  and  mines,  which  is  a  punishment  of 
greater  terror  and  longer  example  than  death,  and,  at  the  same  time^ 
of  profit  to  the  kingdom.  I  have  often  thought  upon  this  particular, 
and  spent  hours  in  debate  with  myself,  and  therefore  shall  beg  your 
patience,  if  I  trouble  you  with  a  tedious  harangue  of  but  part  of  mj 
conceptions. 

I  have  enquired  first  into  the  law  of  God,  then  Into  that  of  other 
kingdoms,  and  find  that  we  differ  from  both  in  our  punishment 
for  felonies.  The  law  of  Moses,  which  is  more  severe  than  ours  la 
many  things  (as  that  of  adultery,  and  disobedience  to  parents,  the 
latter  of  which  is  by  our  law  not  so  penal  as  a  broken  head)  yet^  in 
felonies,  not  so  extreme  as  we  are ;  so  far  from  making  it  death,  aa 
not  to  inflict  a  corporal  punishment.  The  restoring  of  four-fold  wag 
directed  by  the  great  judge  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and,  if  the  thief  had 
tiothing  to  make  satisfaction  with,  he  was  to  be  sold*  But  our  laws 
and  customs  differ  much,  when  we  punish  the  kingdom  for  the  fault 
of  an  evil  member.  It  will  not  be  denied,  but  that  the  treasure  of 
men  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  money, 

Now,  to  take  away  the  life  of  a  man  is,  in  its  proportion,  equal  to 
a  man's  cutting  off  a  limb,  because  it  is  sore.  A  thief  is  a  diseased 
inember,  better  to  be  cured,  than  destroyed.  It  will  be  thought  an 
extravagant  fancy,  yet  to  me  it  seems  a  real  truth,  that  a  thief  is  less 
mischievous  to  a  body  politick,  than  a  miser ;  for  he  only  makes  ft 
wrong  transferring  of  riches ;  the  other,  I  mean  the  miser,  keeps  all 
buried,  so  that  the  community  is  wronged  by  him,  and  only  particular 
persons  by  the  other;   and,  as  the  taking  away  the  life  of  a  mam. 
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-weakens  the  kingdom,  so  does  it  injure  the  person  robbed ;  for  fbtLty 
if  the  thief  were  not  able  to  pay,  then  might  he  be  sold,  and  kept  st 
work  in  mines,  or  other  penal  labour,  both  for  satisfaction  to  the  per. 
son  injured,  and  corporal  punishment  to  the  offender.  And  it  may 
be  thought  to  be  of  more  terror,  to  have  a  spectacle  for  many  years 
labouring  with  k  shaved  head  in  chains,  than  an  execution  of  half  an 
hour,  that  is  oftentimes  soon  forgotten. 

I  hare  named  but  these  four  heads,  for  all  the  foreign  use  in  taxes, 
because  I  do  not  remember,  amongst  the  numerous  ways  they  haTe, 
any  other  practicable  and  profitable  in  these  kingdoms.  The  t^o 
latter  of  these  we  do  not  use  ;  but  I  presume,  if  they  were  taken  into 
the  consideration  of  better  heads  than  mine,  they  might  find  a  way  to 
make  something  out  of  them  ;  forasmuch  as  I  am  able  to  judge,  a 
great  revenue  might  be  made  to  accrue  to  the  kingdom,  out  of  die 
Termin  of  the  nation,  leud  persons  of  both  sexes,  which  now  pass  as  if 
tolerated  in  their  enormities ;  and  only  one  sett  of  them,  that  the  law 
seems  severe  against,  punishing  them  with  death  ;  which  by  so  much 
appears  to  be  the  worse,  by  how  much  we  suppose  nothhig  too  rigo. 
rous  for  offences  against  ourselves,  and  nothing  too  little  or  indul. 
gent  for  crimes  committed  against  God.    I  am, 

Sir, 
Your  most  humble  servant. 


THE 

CASE   OF  CLANDESTINE  MARRIAGES  STATED, 

WHEREIN   ARE   SHEWN 
THE  CAUSES  FROM  WHENCE  THIS  CORRUPTION  ARISETH, 

And  the  true  Methods^  whereby  it  may  be  remedied^ 

IN   A  LETTER  TO  A  PERSON  OF  HONOUR. 

[From  a  quarto  edition,  printed  at  London,  in  the  year  100 1.*] 


JlSy  the  sizty-second  canon  of  King  James  the  First,  as  well  as  by 
the  constitutions  of  John  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  die 
reign  of  Ktog  Edward  the  Third,  it  is  ordained,  ^  That,  no  persons 
fhidl  be  married,  but  in  the  parishes  where  one  of  the  parlies  dweHs.' 
And  in  the  hundred  and  second  canon,  it  is  further  provided,  That 
*  when  a  license  is  granted,  the  person,  that  grants  it,  shall  take  good 
caution  and  security  :*  As  for  other  things  in  the  canon  mentioned,  so 
lastly  for  this,  That  ^  they  shall  celebrate  the  marriage  puUickly,  ia 
the  parish  church,  or  chapel,  where  one  of  them  dwcdleth,  and  in 
no  other  place;  and  that  between  the  hours  of  eight  and  twel?e  ia 
the  morning*' 
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Most  clandestine  marriages  that  hare  happened,  have  proceeded 
from  the  breach  of  these  canons :  For,  were  they  punctually  ob. 
served,  and  all  marriages  solemnised  only  in  the  parish  charch,  or 
chapel,  ^  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,'  and  no  where  else,  no  clan- 
destine design,  this  way,  conld  be  carried  so  closely,  but  that  the 
friends  must  know  of  it :  At  least,  a  stop  must  be  put  thereto,  whea 
it  comes  to  the  minister.  For,  when  a  minister  celebrates  a  marriage 
that  is  clandestine,  he  doth  it  either  out  of  ignorance,  or  ill  design. 
As  to  the  ignorance  of  the  minister,  in  this  particular  (and  many 
clandestine  marriages  proceed  only  from  their  being  imposed  on  this 
way)  the  method,  prescribed  by  the  canon,  must  be  a  very  effectual 
way;  because,  when  all  are  married  in  their  own  parishes,  the  mi. 
nisters  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  ignorant,  whether  they  have  con. 
sent  of  friends,  or  no,  (unless,  perchance,  in  some  of  the  larger 
parishes  in  London,  where  other  care  may  be  taken,  by  requiring 
the  friends  of  both  parties  to  be  actually  present)  and,  therefore^ 
though  a  license  should  be  fraudulently  obtained,  yet,  if  directed  to 
him,  it  can  be  of  no  effect ;  because  ail  licenses  go  with  a  proviso  of 
nullity,  in  case  of  fraud ;  and,  therefore,  to  him  that  knows  the 
fraud  (as  it  is  scarce  possible  but  every  minister  must  in  his  own 
parish)  it  can  be  no  license  at  all,  but  he  will  be  as  much  liable  to 
the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  he  marries  with  a  license  in  this  case,  as 
if  he  had  no  license  at  all.  And  as  to  a  minister's  being  party  to  the 
ill  design  of  a  clandestine  marriage,  you  shall  scarce  ever  find  this  to 
happen,  when  people  are  married  by  their  own  minister.  For,  the 
penalty  being  suspension  per  triennium^  none  that  have  benefices 
which  are  worth  any  thing,  and  are  sensible  of  the  fraud  (as  all  mi. 
nisters  must  be  in  the  parishes  where  they  live)  will  expose  themselves 
to  be  deprived  of  them  so  long,  for  the  sake  of  a  marriage  fee.  But, 
most  an  end,  they  are  not  ministers  of  parishes,  but  indigent  curates, 
or  unp referred  chaplains,  that  wilfully  engage  themselves  in  this 
matter ;  who,  having  nothing  to  lose,  on  this  account,  are  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  penalty ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  are  but  one  or  two 
such  in  a  county,  usually  the  whole  trade  of  clandestine  marriages 
goes  to  them  ;  and,  therefore,  the  best  way  to  prevent  such  marriages, 
will  be,  to  confine  all,  according  to  the  canon,  to  be  married  at  home 
in  their  own  parishes^  by  the  minister  of  the  place  that  hath  an  in^ 
terest  there,  wherein  to  suffer,  if  he  doth  amiss.  Because j  if  this  be 
done,  the  minister  can  neither  be  imposed  on  by  a  fraudulent  \u 
cense,  where  the  persons  are  so  well  known  unto  him  (as  those  of 
his  own  parish  must  be),  nor  will  he  dare  to  marry  without  one. 
It  may,  I  confess,  be  possible,  that  a  minister,  to  gratify  some  gen. 
tleraan  of  his  parish,  who,  he  thinks,  is  able  to  protect  him  from  tbe 
penalty,  or  else  make  him  amends  for  what  he  suffers  by  it,  may  be 
prevailed  with  to  celebrate  a  clandestine  marriage  for  his  sake,  and 
thereby  put  an  obligation  upon  him,  and  all  his  family  and  friends, 
on  account  of  the  advantage  usually  gotten  to  the  man  by  such  stolen 
matches.  But,  in  the  parish  where  the  woman  lives,  it  will  be  quite 
otherwise.  For,  it  being,  for  the  most  part,  the  man  that  steals  the 
woman,  and  not  the  woman  the  man,  there,  instead  of  obliging,  he 
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will  iDJare,  and  that  io  so  high  a  degree,  that  the  familj  which  snf. 
fers,  with  all  their  friends  and  relations  (who,  perchance,  may  make 
the  major  part  of  the  parish)  will  be  sure  to  fall  upon  him  with  their 
utmost  resentments ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  minister  will  have  but  little 
comfort  of  his  life  among  them  afterwards,  thopgh  he  should  escape 
the  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  scarce  any  being  so  weak  as  not 
io  foresee  it  must  be  so,  where  so  just  a  provocation  is  giTen, 
This  alone  will  b^  a  sufficient  tie,  were  there  no  other,  to  keep 
any  roinistjer  from  betraying  any  of  his  pwn  parish.  And,  there, 
fore,  were  one  small  alteration  made  in  the  canon,  and  instead  of  the 
parish  church  or  chapel  where  one  of  the  parties  dwells,  it  were  or. 
dered,  that  all  marriages  should  be  celebrated  in  the  parish  church  or 
chapel  only  where  the  woman  dwells  (as,  indeed,  common  custom 
hath  already  ordered  it,  in  most  marriages  that  are  not  clandestine]| 
I  apprehend  it  would  be  a  thorough  remedy  to  the  whole  abuse. 
However,  were  the  canons,  as  they  now  stand,  punctually  observed, 
this  alone  would  go  so  far  towards  it,  thut  there  would  not  be  so 
frequent  instances  of  this  injurious  practice,  as  to  alarm  the  nation 
against  us,  as  now  we  find  they  do,  and  provoke  them  to  bring  san. 
f  uinary  laws  upon  us  to  prevent  it. 

But  the  mischief  is,  that,  when  the  church  makes  good  laws,  our 
courts,  when  they  find  them  against  their  interest,  will  not  put  them 
|n  execution.  For,  were  all  obliged  to  be  married  in  their  own 
parishes,  it  would  cut  off  above  half  the  trade  of  granting  licenses, 
which  would  very  considerably  diminish  from  the  profit  vvhich  cImid. 
eellors,  compiissaries,  and  registers  make  of  their  places.  And^ 
therefore,  instead  of  executing  the  canons  above-mentioned  (as  \$ 
their  duty)  they  make  it  their  whole  endeavour  to  baffle  them,  and 
yiake  them  of  no  effect,  by  all  the  tricks  they  are  able.     For, 

1,  They  never  tak^  any  such  cautipn  or  security,  as  the  hundred 
and  second  canon  enjoins  in  their  licenses ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
scarce  eyer  direct  any  that  they  grant  to  the  parishes  where  the  par. 
ties  dwell,  but  put  in  any  other  parishes  which  the  parties  to  be 
parried  shall  desire,  at  what  distance  soever  they  may  be  from  the 
places  of  their  usual  habitation,  without  any  r^ard  at  all  had  (o  the 
canon  which  enjoins  the  contrary.  Whereby  occasion  is  given  to 
fibundance  of  frauds  in  thb  particular,  which  otherwise  might  be 
prevented. 

3.  Whereas  the  hundred  and  first  canon  enjoins,  that  none  shall 
grant  any  licenses,  biit  such  as  have  episcopal  authority,  or  the  com. 
missary  of  the  faculties,  yicars.general  of  the  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
tetk  plena^  or  the  guardian  of  the  ^piritqalities,  »e4e  vacanie^  o^ 
ordinaries  exercising  right  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  in'  their  seven! 
jurisdictions.  And  whereas  the  law  is,  that  those  grants  are  only  tq 
be  made  before  themselves,  and  not  before  any  substitute  whom  they 
shall  appoint,  that  all  the  matters,  requisite  to  the  granting  of  a  li. 
cense,  may  be  first  well  enquired  into,  as  whether  there  be  any  pre.' 
contract;  whether  there  be  consent  of  friends;  whether  the  par. 
iies  to  be  married  are  within  the  prohibited  degrees  of  relation,  or 
|ip,  &c,  which  oftp  rehire  the  skill  of  the  judge  biinself  ^o  d^ter. 
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mine  In  them.  The  good  orders  of  the  church  Hare  been  so  far  nsg. 
lected  in  all  these  particalars,  and  the  corruption  of  officers  in  our 
/ecclesiastical  courts,  for  the  sake  of  gain,  hath  run  so  high,  that  eferj 
thing  is  done  contrary  to  them  in  this  matter.  For  instead  of  chan. 
cellors  and  commissaries  taking  any  pains  in  the  particulars  aboTe. 
mentioned,  or  making  any  previous  examinations  requisite  to  pre. 
Tent  either  fraud,  or  illegal  copulations,  they  leare  the  whole  matter 
to  their  registers,  who,  regarding  nothing  else,  but  to  make  the  most 
of  this  trade,  by  dispersing  and  Tending  as  many  of  those  licenses  as 
they  can,  as  often  as  they  ha?e  occasion  for  them,  seal  them  by 
heaps,  with  blanks  resenred  to  insert  the  names  of  any  such  as  shall 
afterwards  come  for  them  ;  and,  as  customers  come  in,  fill  them  up^ 
without  any  other  enquiry  of  the  persons  concerned,  than  for  their 
money  tjo  pay  for  them.  And  when  this  stock  is  spent,  then  they 
go  to  sealing  again ;  and,  for  the  better  advancing  of  this  unlawfvd 
gain,  they  are  not  content  to  break  all  the  good  oiders  of  the  church 
concerning  this  matter,  themselves,  but  also  involve  a  great  many  of 
the  clergy,  with  them,  in  the  guilt  and  scandal  of  this  corruption,  by 
making  some  of  them  their  factors  in  every  deanry,  for  the  dispers. 
ing  of  those  licenses;  who,  under  the  name  of  surrogates,  are  drawn 
in  to  be  their  under.4igent8  in  so  scandalous  a  work,  which  is  to  tho 
great  damage  of  the  chureh,  as  well  as  agunst  all  right  and  law. 
For, 

1.  No  chancellor  or  commissary  hath  power  to  make  any  such 
surrogates  to  kct  out  of  their  respective  courts.  For,  although  they 
now  take  upon  them  thus  to  do,  it  is  only  founded  on  a  clause  in 
their  patents,  which  give  them  the  office  to  be  executed,  tntt  per  iCy 
0!itper  iuffidenies  depuiaioi.  The  meaning  of  which  only  is,  that, 
in  case  of  sickness,  absence  on  just  occasions,  or  any  other  lawful 
impediment,  they  may  appoint  others  to  hold  their  courts  for  them^ 
and  expedite  all  other  acts  usually  done  out  o^court ;  but  not  that 
they  should  erect  inferior  courts  under  them,  as  they  do  now  by  thejur 
surrogates  in  every  deaniy,  to  draw  the  more  grist  to  their  mills ; 
which  is  directly  contrary  to  law,  and  of  infinite  prejudice  to  the 
church,  in  corrupting  and  depraving  all  the  good  orders  and  disc^ 
pline  of  it,  and  drawing  thereby  the  odium  of  the  people  upon  tho 
goTemors  thereof,  by  the  frequent  acts  of  injustice,  which,  by  clan^ 
destine  marriages,  are  done  unto  them. 

3.  It  is  a  Tery  great  snare  to  clergymen,  in  being  thus  made  the 
tools  of  those  men's  knaTeries,  and  may  expose  them  to  one  of  th« 
most  disgraceful  punishments  of  the  law,  that  is,  the  pillory.  For  to 
fill  up  a  blank  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put  to  it,  is  forgery  by 
the  law  of  the  land ;  and  I  had  once  the  curiosity  to  advise  with  one 
of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  England  about  it,  who  assured  me  it  was  so  ; 
and  although  I  urged  the  constant  practice  of  every  diocese  in  Eng,. 
land,  against  it,  he  answered,  ^  that  would  not  alter  the  law,  but  who* 
soever  shall  insert  any  thing  into  an  instrument,  after  the  seal  is  put 
to  it,  will  certainly  be  found  guilty  of  forgery  m  Westminster-hall^ 
"whenever  prosecuted  there  for  it.    And,  if  a  clergyman  once  nnder- 
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goes  the  disgraceful  punishment  due  to  that  crime,  the  blot  may  be 
sufficient  to  make  his  ministry  ineffectual  all  his  life  after.* 
.  3.  It  is  making  clergymen  parties  to  knavery  and  fraud,  and 
putting  the  blame  of  the  unjust  practices  of  chancellors,  commissa. 
Ties,  and  registers,  upon  those,  ivho,  for  the  reputation  of  the  church, 
as  well  as  of  themselves,  are  most  concerned  to  prevent  them.     And 
thereby  a  great  deal  of  clamour  is  drawn  upon  us,  which  we  can 
never  prevent,  as  long  as  any  of  the  clergy  arc  thus  permitted  in  so 
mean  and  base  a  manner  to  be  subservient  to  the  knavery  and  qnjusr 
ti Sable  practices  of  these  men.     For  they,  regarding  nothing  else  but 
their  gain  in  the  choice  of  those,  whom  they  appoint  to  be  their  sur* 
rogates,  chuse  only  such  as  are  properest  for  their  purpose  this  way, 
who,  being  of  the  poorer  and  meaner  sort,  make  their  advantage  of 
the  employment,  by  marr}'ing  themselves  all  those  that  come  to  them 
for  licenses,  and,  thereby  advancing  their  own  gain  as  well  as  that  of 
tlieir  masters,  become  the  more  diligent  agents  for  them.     And  I  am 
told  of  some  that  keep  markets  weekly  for  this  purpose,  there  ezpos. 
ing  their  blank  licenses  to  sale,  as  tradesmen  do  their  wares,  which 
Ihey  fill  up  for  any  that  will  pay  for  them,  without  any  other  reserve, 
but  that  of  the  marriage  to  themselves,  by  putting  in  only  those 
churches  for  the  solemnising  of  it,  where  they  themselves  are  minis, 
ters.     But  at  best,  though  all  surrogates  do  not  thus  carry  thejr 
blank  licenses  to  market,  yet  all  keep  shops  of  them,  at  home,  and 
seldom   or  never  refuse  any  customer  that  comes,  on  how  unjustL 
fiable  an  account  soever.     And  therefore,  when  a  wedding  comes  to 
them,  and  ii  marriage  fee  is  to  be  gotten,  without  any  further  enquiry, 
the  blank  license  is  brought  forth,  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be 
married  are  inserted  into  it,  and  then  the  surrogate  thinks  himself 
safe,  and  away  he  goes  to  the  church  with  them,  and  there  marries 
them  by  vertue  of  a  license  from  himself,  without  regarding  how  they 
come  together,  so  he  hath  a  fee  to  his  masters  for  the  license,  and 
another  to  himself  for  the  marrying  of  them.     And,  if  it  happens 
that  any  such  are  afterwards  questioned  for  these  marriages,  the  Ij. 
cense  is  produced  for  their  justification,  which  being  under  the  seal 
of  the  office,  and  in  the  name  of  the  chancellor  or  commissary  that 
grants  it,  the  matter  is  usually  shuffled  off,  and  no  justice  at  all  done 
to  any  that  complain  of  the  injuries,  that  they  suffer  in  this  kind. 
For  the  truth  is,  was  the  thing  brought  to  an  examination,  the  law 
would  excuse  the  minister,  who  produceth  the  license  (unless  his  be. 
ing  party  to  the  fraud  were  proved  upon  him,  which  he  usually  takes 
care  to  provide  against  in  the  manner  of  transacting  it)  and  lay  the 
whole  blame  upon  the  chancellor  or  commissary,  in  whose  name  it  is 
granted,  who  usually  know  ways  enough  to  baffle  all  prosecution, 
"that  shall  be  made  against  them  on  this  account,  and  therefore,  no 
examples  being  niade  of  those  that  offend  in  this  kind,  they  are  the 
more  bold  still  to  go  on  in  the  same  illegal  practices,  and  the  church 
infinitely  suffers  in  its  reputation  thereby  ;  and  in  truth,  no  excuse 
cat)  be  made  in  this  particular,  while  our  governors,  who  have  offi« 
^^ft  under  them  for  the  putting  the  laws  of  the  church  ia  ej^ecutipo^ 
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permi^em  thus  in  so  scandalous  a  manner  to  corrupt  them  all  for 
their  own  advantage. 

-  Of  which  scandalous  corruption,  being  abundantly  sensible,  bj 
what  I  found  of  it,  where  concerned,  about  two  years  since,  I  set 
myself  to  reform  it,  and  drew  up  a  monitory  to  be  sent  to  all  the 
clergy  of  my  jurisdiction,  wherein  I  inhibited  them  to  marry  any 
either  by  license,  or  otherwise,  unless  one  of  the  parties  lived  in  their 
parish,  according  as  it  is  enjoined  in  the  canon  above  mentioned. 
But  hereon  the  commissary  and  register  came  to  me  with  open 
mouths,  complaining,  that  this  would  totally  spoil  their  places.  To 
which  I  answered,  that  my  business  was  not  to  take  care  of  their 
places,  but  that  the  canons  be  kept ;  and  if  they  would  make  gain, 
by  what  was  inconsistent  herewith,  they  were  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
it.  Whereon  the  commissary  told  me,  that,  ^  although  the  canon  was 
as  I  said,  yet  he  could  assure  me,  that  the  practice  was  quite  the 
contrary,  through  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  thut  since  the  archbishops, 
and  all  their  suffragans  thought  fit  to  tolerate  it,  he  thought  it  would 
not  become  me  to  contradict  it.'  And  on  inquiry,  finding  it  really  to 
be  so,  as  he  told  me,  I  was  forced  to  let  the  matter  fall,  because  I 
thought  it  would  appear  a  ridiculous  singularity  in  me,  to  attempt  a 
reformation  in  that  which  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  our  church 
thought  fit,  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  besides,  to  allow.  And  besides, 
I  had  an  account  given  me,  that  the  late  bishop  of  Norwich  miscar* 
Tied  in  the  same  attempt.  For,  on  his  first  coming  to  his  diocese, 
finding  great  clamour  about  clandestine  marriages,  he  made  his  chan« 
cellor  and  commissaries  call  in  all  their  surrogations,  and  suppress  all 
blank  licenses,  and  ordered,  thi^t  no  minister  should  marry  any,  but 
whereof  one  of  the  parties  dwell  in  his  parish :  and  by  this  means, 
for  a  while,  things  were  kept  in  good  order,  but  they  had  not  been 
long  so,  but  the  master  of  the  faculties,  and  the  vicar*general  to  the 
archbishop,  took  the  advantage  to  send  their  licenses  into  the  dio- 
cese ;  which  the  bishop  perceiving,  and  having  no  authority  to  con^ 
troul  them  herein,  he  thought  it  better,  since  he  saw  there  was  no  re^ 
medy,  to  suffer  the  corruption  to  be  still  continued  by  his  own  offi. 
cers,  over  whom  he  had  some  awe,  than  by  those  interlopers,  with 
whom  he  had  nothing  to  do ;  and  therefore  relaxed  all  his  former 
orders,  and  left  his  officers  to  proceed  in  the  same  course  as  they  did 
before  ;  and  the  mischiefs,  which  have  since  followed  hereon,  are  too 
many  to  relatp.  But  two  very  signal  ones,  in  my  neighbourhood,  I 
cannot  pass  over  ;  the  one  of  a  man  that  hath  married  his  father's 
wife,  and  the  other  of  one  that  married  a  woman,  whose  husband  was 
alive  in  the  next  parish,  by  vertue  of  those  licenses.  And  tliis  course 
can  never  be  remedied,  unless  the  two  archbishops  will  be  pleased  to 
undertake  it,  and  send  their  orders  to  all  their  suffragans,  that  the 
canons  be  punctually  observed  in  these  followiiig  particulars. 

1.  That  all  surrogates,  with  blank  licenses,  be  suppressed,  and  no 
license  for  marriage  at  all  granted,  but  by  the  person  himself,  that' 
hath  authority  in  this  particular,  or  the  deputy  only  who  keeps  his 
^eals,  and  presides  in  his  court  in  his  absence. 

^,  That  all  previous  examinations  be  made,  and  all  cautions  and 
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securities  carefally  taken,  which  are  by  law  required,  before  any  lit 
cense  be  granted. 

3.  That  no  parish  church  or  chapel  be  put  into  the  license  for  the 
place  of  celebrating  the  marriage,  but  those  only  where  one  of  the 
parties,  that  are  to  be  married,  dwells.  And  if  the  archbishops  have 
authority  so  to. do  (which  I  think  thej  hare,  all  licenses  In  this  kind 
being  only  6x  gratid)  that  they  limit  it  to  the  parish  church  or  chapd 
where  the  woman  dwells. 

4.  That  a  severe  prosecution  be  enjoined  against  all  those  that 
transgress  in  any  of  the  premisses. 

If  the  bill  pates  against  clandestine  marriages,  which  I  hear  Is  now 
before  the  parliaynent,  I  confess  it  will  "be  too  late  for  the  chnnJi  to 
meddle  with  this  pnatter ;  but  in  case  the  bill  be  cast  out  (as  perhaps 
it  may)  I  think  it  will  tiien  be  very  proper  for  the  church  to  underi^ 
take  the  business,  and  employ  all  the  authority  it  hath  to  reform  so 
great  an  abuse.  And  if  the  archbishops  and  bishops  would  be  pleased 
so  to  do,  to  whom  'the  cognisance  of  this  matter  doth  most  properly 
belong,  I  know  no  way  can  be  more  effectual  for  it,  than  the  putting 
the  canons  in  execution  in  the  particulars  I  have  mentioned.  And  If 
this  be  done  as  soon  i^s  the  bill  is  cast  out,  by  a  publick  order  from, 
the  two  archbishops,  to  their  respective  provinces,  and  the  bishpps  be 
hearty  and  zealous  ip  the  executing  of  it,  I  doubt  not  there  will  be 
these  following  good  effects  thereof. 

1.  A  speedy  remedy  will  thereby  be  put  to  this  great  abuse,  which 
hath  raised  the  clamour  of  the  nation  so  loud  against  us,  and  made  so 
many  disaffected  to  the  church,  by  reason  of  the  injuries  that  some  of 
their  families  have  suffered  by  our  tolerating  so  unjustifiable  a  prac. 
tice  among  us. 

2.  Full  satisfaction  will  be  given  to  those  who  so  earnestly  call  for 
a  reformation  in  this  particular ;  which  will  be  the  most  effectual 
method  of  prerenting  the  ill  designs  of  those  who  endeavour  the  bring, 
ing  of  sanguinary  laws  upon  us  for  this  purpose ;  which,  if  effected, 
will  be  a  great  severity,  and  may  prove  a  cpnstant  snare  to  their 
lives,  whenever  the  people  have  malice  enough  to  raise  a  prosecution 
against  them. 

3.  It  will  stop  the  mpuths  of  those  who  are  too  often  heard  to  re. 
proach  the  bishops  with  this  wh9le  abuse,  as  if  the  whole  reason  of  it 
were  from  this,  tliat  they  sold  their  chancellors,  commissaries,  and 
registers  places,  and  therefore  ^ere  bound  to  tolerate  those  officers 
under  them  in  all  their  illegal  practices,  that  they  may  thereby  die 
better  raise  the  money  that  they  exacted  from  them,  for  their  admi&. 
sion  to  those  employments. 

And  thus  far  having  stated  to  your  lordship^this  whole  case,  and 
shewn  you  thereip  from  whence  the  great  abuse  of  clandestine  mar. 
riages  arise  th,  the  manner  how  the  practice  of  it  is  grown  so  frequent, 
and  the  m<;ans  whereby  it  may  be  prevented,  I  earnestly  beseech  your 
lordship  to  make  use  of  that  opportunity  which  God  Imth  gtwen  you, 
in  putting  to  your  helping  hand  for  the  reformation  of  this  corruption, 
that  the  reputation  of  our  church,  and  the  interest  of  so  many  families 
that  are  members  of  it,  may  not  thus  continually  be  sacrificed  to  the 
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illegal  gain,  which  chancellors,  commissarieSi  and  registers  reap  tQ 
themseWes,  from  the  practice  of  it.  In  order  whereto,  I  wish  your 
lordship  would  be  pleased  to  laj  the  state  of  this  whole  matter  befon^ 
my  lord  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  that  if  the  parliament  puts  not 
that  severe  act  upon  us  for  the  reformation  of  this  abuse  (as  I  hdpe 
they  will  not)  his  grace  may  do  herein,  what  in  his  great  wisdom  h^ 
ahall  see  may  be  most  conducing  to  the  good  of  the  church. 

lam, 
Pecemb,  11^  MyLord^ 

1601.  Your  lordship?s  most  hmiible  servant 
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HUMBLY  SUBMITTED  TO  CONSIDERATION, 
[iondpn,  printed  ii|  the  year  1691.    Quarto,  containing  14  pages. 


The  inequality  of  thp  land.tax  presently  appeared,  efen  nt  a  timfi 
when  the  legislature,  by  a  poiind-rate,  thought  to  haye  remedied 
fill  the  inconvenienciey,  whicl|  afore^time  had  attended  that  assess* 
ment  upon  the  subject ;  and  that,  which  was  calculated  for  the 
good  of  the  whole,  was  by  the  zealous  loyalty  of  one  part,  and 
the  crafty  reserredness  of  the  party  that  opposed  the  reyolution, 
turned  to  the  greatest  oppression  of  the  true-hearted  Protestants,  and 
to  the  real  advantage  of  those,  who  rather  than  fairly  contribute,  iii 
proportion,  with  their  fellow-subjects,  to  withstand  our  common 
enemy,  would  risque  the  loss  of  their  all  by  a  passive  concurrency 
to  ruin  par  religion,  laws,  apd  liberties*  For,  upon  so  fair  a  pro. 
posal  to  settle  the  land-tax  by  a  pound-rate,  they,  who  wished 
well  to  their  country  and  the  Protestant  establishment,  gave  in  a 
just  estimate  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates,  and  were  as- 
sessed according  to  their  s^id  valuation,  and  continue  so  to  be  even 
to  this  day ;  though  in  many  places,  through  various  accidents,  as, 
the  falling  of  rents,  and  the  want  of  tenant^,  they  are  obliged,  by 
a  re.assessment«  to  raise  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  more  than  the  current 
assessment  is  enacted  for.  But  tliose,  that  waited  an  opportunity 
to  recall  a  popish  governor,  gave  in,  some  a  half,  others  a  third j^ 
and  some  only  a  quarter  of  the  intrinsick  value  of  their  estates, 
and  were,  and  continue  io  be  assessed  pnly  according  to  that  faU 
lacious  yaluation ;  and  it  is  against  this  grievance,  which  was 
early  perceived,  though  not  yet  remedied,  that  this  pamphlet  wa^ 
)irritten,  and,  I  think,  proposes  a  good  iqethod  to  settle  it  upon  i^ 
(letter  footing. 
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HKKE  is  a  great  and  urgent  necessity,  at  present,  of  raising  great 
sums  of  money  ;  to  which  the  common  people  of  England,  we  may 
safely  presume,  would  willingly  contribute  their  utmost ;  and  mattera 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  their  assistance  would  be  very  considerable. 
But  some  would  hare  the  gentry  take  the  whole  burthen  upon  thenu 
selves  and  a  few  others ;  and  would  have  this  money  raised  by  a  land^ 
tax,  which  way  will  very  probably  be  followed.  Here  it  is  con- 
fessed, that,  though  this  tax  prove  heavy,  yet  upon  this  great  occOp. 
sion  it  would  be  borne  with  chearfulness,  if  it  were  made  equal ;  but 
the  monstrous  inequality  of  it,  as  the  rates  are  now,  is  more  griev- 
ous than  the  tax  itself.  What  can  be  a  greater  heart-breaking,  than 
to  pay  double  and  treble,  in  proportion  to  other  people  ?  And  many 
a  poor  gentleman  must  be  ruined,  if  these  rates  continue. 

A  remedy  for  this  evil  hath  been  nobly  attempted  already,  in  par. 
liament,  by  bringing  the  payments  to  a  pound-rate.  And  surely  it 
cannot  be  denied,  but  that  the  taxes  of  two  shillings  in  the  poi|ndy 
and  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  were  the  fairest  that  ever  were 
granted.  .  Nor*  hath  there  been  any  thing  done  in  England  more  be. 
coming  a  parliament.  But  that,  which  was  well  designed,  was  so 
TiUainously  executed  (I  mean  in  the  assessing)  that  even  those  taxes 
proved  shamefully  unequal.  So  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  care 
that  was  taken,  some  men  paid  double  and  treble  to  others.  Not 
that  much  land  was  assessed  above  the  true  value,  for  that  is  not 
complained  of;  but,  while  some  were  assessed  to  the  foil,  others 
were  assessed  at  the  half  or  third  part,  by  which  means  they,  that 
were  assessed  to  the  full  paid  double  or  treble.  For  example :  If  tliere 
be  three  farms  of  equal  value,  that  is,  each  of  them  worth  three, 
score  pounds  a  year;  and  one  of  these  is  duly  rated  at  three-score 
pounds,  the  second  unduly  at  thirty,  and  the  third  at  twenty ;  in 
this  case  the  first  pays  double  to  the  second,  and  treble  to  the  third. 

You  will  say,  that,  to  rectify  this  matter,  we  must  raise  all  those 
that  are  under.rated,  and  thereby  have  all  lands  assessed  at  their  just 
and  full  value.  In  answer  whereunto,  I  confess,  that,  if  this  thing 
were  done,  we  might  easily  have  equal  taxes  ;  whether  they  were  laid 
by  the  ppund.rate,  or  by  a  sum  certain  upon  each  county.  But  all 
the  skill,  and  all  the  difficulty  is,  to  get  this  thing  done.  The  ordL 
nary  assessors  will  never  do  it ;  for  experience  hath  taught  us,  that 
rneii  will  strangely  swear  and  forswear,  to  save  themselves  and  their 
neighbours  from  being  screwed  up.  And  it  hath  been  proposed  aU 
ready,  to  take  a  more  effectual  course  by  rewarding  informers  ;  but 
that  way  doth  not  please.  Some  would  have  a  tax  by  the  pound. 
rate,  and  the  king  to  name  the  commissioners ;  but  I  doubt  it  will 
not  be  convenient  for  his  majesty,  or  men  deputed  by  him,  to  have 
any  hand  in  screwing  up  people;  others  would  have  such  a  tax 
farmed  out,  and  the  farmers  to  try  their  skill ;  but  a  tax  fit  to  be  form, 
ed  out  should  be  of  some  continuance  ;  whereas  this  must  be  paid  at 
once,  or  within  a  short  time.  Besides,  these  farmers  and  commis. 
■ioners  must  do  their  work  by  the  help  of  informers ;  who,  as  I  said 
before^  are  not  pleasing.    Moreover,  go  whi^h  way  you  will^  tlii^ 
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raising  and  screwing  of  people  is  a  harsh  and  odious  business,  and 
goes  against  the  hair,  so  that  it  will  be  found  extremely  difficnlt. 

But  the  design  of  the  proposal,  here  offered,  is  not  to  raise  any 
body  ;  but  only  to  ease  those  that  are  OTercharged,  and  who  pay 
above  their  portion.  Which  is  a  thing  so  equitable  and  so  farourable^ 
that  there  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  no  man  will  be  so  inhuman  to 
opplose  it.  Considering  withal,  that  none  are  to  hare  this  easement, 
unless  they  make  their  case  so  plain  that  no  doubt  can  be  made 
of  it. 

The  proposal  hath  been  briefly  mentioned  already  in  the  Project 
of  a  Descent  upon  France,  and  more  at  large  it  is  this : 
'  I.  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  the  same  with  that  which  was  granted 
this  last  year  (the  amount  whereof  is,  we  know,  about  seTenteen.hun. 
dred  thousand  pounds)  and  that  the  same  proportions  be  laid  upon 
the  several  counties,  and  upon  each  particular  man. 

II.  Provided,  nevertheless,  that  no  man  be  obliged  to  pay  above 
two  shillings  in  the  pound,  of  the  true  and  full  yearly  value  of  his 
land. 

III.  That,  in  order  hereunto,  all  persons  aggrieved,  that  is,  all 
that  are  to  pay  above  that  proportion,  may  complain  to  such  commis^ 
tioners  as  the  parliament  shall  please  to  nominate  for  each  county* 

ly.-  That  these  commissioners,  upon  clear  proofs  in  writing  of  the 
true  value  of  the  land,  shall  make  just  abatements,  and  shall  settle 
the  complainants  tax  at  the  said  proportion  of  two  shUliDgs  in  the 
pound. 

y.  That  the  commissioners  cause  all  these  depositions,  and  their 
orders  upon  them,  to  be  fairly  transcribed  into  a  book,  and  so  trans, 
niit  them  to  the  committee,  which  the  parliament  shall  please  to  ap« 
point  for  this  service. 

yi.  That  this  committee  of  parliament  shall  inspect  the  said  de. 
positions  and  orders,  and  shall  disallow  the  orders,  if  the  evidence 
seem  not  clear,  or  alter  them  as  they  see  cause. 

yil.  All  orders  and  abatements  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
stand  good,  unless,  and  until  they  are  disallowed  by  the  committee 
of  parliament. 

yill.  No  proof  to  be  admitted,  but  by  written  depositions ;  even 
the  quality  and  credit  of  the  witnesses,  if  there  be  occasion  for  it, 
to  be  proved  in  writing. 

Thus  I  have  laid  open  the  whole  design  ;  which  aims  at  nothing  but 
to  relieve  the  oppressed.  Here  will  be  good  store  of  informers,  but, 
of  all  that  ever  were,  they  will  be  the  most  innocent ;  for  every  man 
must  inform  for  himself.  And  he  may  easily  do  it  with  effect ;  for 
.there  is  nothing  more  easy,  than  for  any  man  to  shew  plainly  the  true 
Talue  of  his  land. 

If  the  land  be  let,  or  have  been  lately,  at  a  rack-rent.  It  is  easy  to 
shew  what  that  rent  is  or  was ;  and  the  tenant's  own  oath  will  be 
good  evidence,  if  he  can  also  swear,  that  the  whole  tax  must  be  aU 
lowed  by  the  landlord,  which  the  law  directs,  if  there  be  no  core, 
nants  to  the  contrary.  Also  the  same  thing  may  be  prored  by  the 
landlord's  steward  or  bailiff,  or  an)r  sertant  that  knows. 
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If  the  land  be  let  for  liYes  or  years,  and  at  an  under^rent ;  it  majr 

be  shewed  what  the  rent  is,  and,  likewise,  what  fine  was  paid,  and 

for  what  term. 

Bat,  if  the  land  be  a  man's  own,  and  was  nerer  let,  there  must  be 
more  ado,  though  even  then  the  thing  will  not  be  greatly  diffioalt«  It 
will  give  a  great  light,  if  a  surveyor  swear  to  the  quantity ;  shewing 
also  how  much  of  it  is  common  field,  and  how  much  inclosure ;  like^i 
#ise,  how  much  is  meadow,  arable,  pasture,  aud  wood.  Then  others 
must  prove  the  common  rate  of  those  sorts  of  land,  in  that  place  and 
neighbourhood.  And  substantial  neighbours  may  make  oath,  what 
they  believe  and  judge  to  be  the  true  value  of  the  particular  land  in 
question.  Also  the  party  may  shew,  at  what  rate  he  bought  the 
land,  if  he  hath  lately  bought  it ;  or  at  what  rate  he  hath  offered  it 
to  be  let  or  sold.  In  short,  there  are  many  ways  to  make  out  a  thing 
of  this  nature,  if  it  be  true.  But  to  palliate  a  false  value  is  very 
difficult,  so  as  to  give  clear  and  full  satisfaction ;  without  which,  there 
must  no  relief  be  expected  by  the  complainants. 

I  must  now  answer  a  question  concerning  this  matter ;  and  like^* 
wise  two  objections. 

The  question  that  may  be  asked  is  this: 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  committee  of  parliament,  which^ 
according  to  these  proposals,  must  contronl  the  commissioners  of  the 
counties  ? 

And  I  answer,  that  the  meaning  is : 

That  the  commissioners  may  take  greater  care  to  do  equal  and 
righteous  things,  when  they  find  that  their  proceedings  must  be  seen 
^d  examined  by  others ;  whereas  they  would  be  apt  to  take  too 
much  liberty,  if  it  should  be  only  known  to  themselves,  what  methods 
they  follow,  and  upon  what  grounds  they  go.  But  yet,  in  all  likeli« 
hood,  the  committee  will  notmuch  alter  what  the  commiasioners  have 
done. 

The  first  of  the  objections  is : 

That  the  thing  here  proposed  is  exceeding  laborious. 

I  answer : 

That  the  bringing  taxes  to  an  equality  is  so  glorious  an  atchieTe^ 
ment,  that  we  ought  to  spare  for  no  pains  to  compass  it.  Nor  is  it 
only  noble  and  beneficial,  but  also  of  absolute  necessity.  '  [f  the 
equal  dividing  the  common  booty  be  necessary  to  pirates  and  bu&a 
caneers,  the  equal  distribution  of  the  publick  burdens  is  much  more 
to  a  state ;'  saith  a  late  author.  But,  moreover,  as  this  work  is  great, 
so  there  will  be  many  hands  to  do  it.  The  country  commissionera 
will  divide  themselves,  as  they  used  to  do  in  the  case  of  assessments. 
And  the  committee  of  parliament,  which  will  be  numerous,  will 
name  several  sub*committees  out  of  their  own  number,  and  share  the 
work  to  them,  who,  amongst  them,  roust  peruse  the  books  sent  from 
^  counties ;  and  report  to  the  whole  committee,  what  they  disallow 
end  what  they  doubt  of.  The  transcribing  the  depositions  into  these 
books  may  seem  a  tedious  business,  and  of  too  much  time.  But 
even  here  so  many  hands  may  be  employed,  as  will  make  quick 
work.    For  .wreral  men  may  be  at  the  same  time  transcribing  opoa 
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looie  sheets,  and  then  those  sheets  be  made  up  in  a  book.  Indeed, 
there  should  be  two  books,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  parliament,  the 
other  to  be  kept  in  the  county.  All  this  writing  to  be  paid  for,  by 
those,  for  whose  benefit  it  is  done,  according  to  the  length  and  depo* 
sitions  that  concern  them.  And  it  is  much  if  it  cost  any  man  five 
shillings. 

The  second  objection  is : 

That  by  these  abatements,  according  to  the  prbposals  here  offered, 
the  tax  will  fall  short. 

In  answer  to  which  I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  tax  will  fall 
short,  at  least,  half  a  million ;  but  if  the  publick  occasions  require 
it,  this  may  and  must  be  made  good  by  a  farther  tax ;  which  by  this 
time  will  be  pretty  equal.  And,  surely,  it  is  much  fitter,  that  tho 
whole  nation  should  bear  this  further  burthen  by  an  equal  tax,  than 
that  part  of  the  nation  should  bear  it,  by  having  the  inequality  con. 
tinned  upon  them,  and  by  paying  above  their  proportion.  . 

It  is  confessed,  that,  when  all  is  done  that  hath  been  here  proposed, 
there  will  still  remain  some  inequality  ;  for,  as  the  rates  are  now, 
there  are  many  that,  to  the  last  great  tax,  pay  under  two  shillings  ia 
the  pound ;  and  there  is  nothing  here  offered  to  raise  them.  We 
must  therefore  be  content,  at  least  at  present,  to  let  them  enjoy  this 
advantage.  Let  them  pay  twenty  pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  or  less, 
while  others  pay  two  shillings.  But  that  some  should  pay  but  twenty 
pence,  or  eighteen  pence,  while  others  pay  four,  five,  or  six  shillings^ 
or  more ;  so  that  some  are  at  ease,  whilst  others  are  destroyed ;  is  too 
unreasonable,  and  ought  to  be  endured  no  longer. 

You  will  ask,  what  injury  is  it  to  me,  if  my  neighbour  be  eased; 
I  answer,  the  injury  is,  that  I  am  not  eased  too.  And,  if  he  pay 
below  his  proportion,  I  must  pay  above  mine.  And,  by  the  undue 
casing  of  him  and  others,  the  tax  falls  short  of  what  it  would  qther* 
wise  be;  so  that  the  publick  occasions  call  for  further  taxes,  of  which 
I  shall  bear  part,  and  still  above  my  proportion.  If  some  part-owners 
should  pay  less  in  proportion  than  others  toward  the  ship's  charge,  it 
tvould  be  a  plain  wrong  to  those  otliers.  And  so  it  would  be,  if  some 
lands  in  a  marsh  should,  for  maintaining  the  sea  walls,  pay  but  siiu 
pence  an  acre,  when  other  lands  pay  twelve-pence. 

It  hath  been  said,  that,  though  a  tax  were  laid,  as  hath  been  here 
proposed,  yet  there  would  be  still  some  inequality.  But  the  next  tax 
after  might  bring  things  more  even.  For  it  might  be  granted  for  the 
same  gross  sum,  with  this  proviso  that  none  pay  above  one  shilling  in  • 
the  pound ;  with  the  same  methods  for  giving  ease.  And  this  tax 
would  make  good  what  the  other  falls  short,  for  both  these  taxes  will 
amount  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound;  which  is  very  near  the  true 
proportion,  that  all  lands  should  pay  the  tax  now  on  foot. 

Thus,  by  the  way  that  hath  been  here  proposed,  there  must  be  two 
steps  to  arrive  at  the  reformation  intended.  But  I  conceive,  upon 
further  consideration,  that  the  thing  may  be  done  at  once,  and  that 
the  first  new  tax  may  be  at  the  former  rates,  provided  that  none  pay 
above  one  shilling  in  the  pound.  Which  will  be  the  same  thing  in 
effect,  as  a  tax  of  twelve-pence  in  th«  ponnd^  with  a  naw  and  sura 
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method  to  have  it  equally  assessed.  This  tax  may,  by  the  good  o\A 
word,  be  called  a  subsidy;  aod  the  parliament,  now,  and  at  other 
times,  may  please  to  grant  either  dne  subsidy,  or  part  of  one,  or  a 
subsidy  and  a  half,  or  two  or  three  subsidies  or  more,  according  as  th« 
publick  occasions  require. 

But  still,  after  all  hath  been  done,  the  taxes  will  not  yet  be  exmctlj- 
equal.  For  there  are  divers,  as  I  am  well  informed,  that  do  not  pay 
lix-pence  a  pound  to  the  great  tax*  now  npon  us.  I  leare  these  ta 
be  further  considered,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  though  they  do  not 
pay  to  the  full,  yet  they  will  pay  three  times  as  much  in  proportion^ 
as  they  did  formerly. 

I  have  all  this  while  been  driTing  at  equality ;  but  there  is  an  equality 
so  unequal,  that  I  cannot  but  declare  my  sense  against  it;  and  that 
is,  that  houses  should  bear  equal  proportion  with  lands,  for  which 
there  is  no  reason,  as  every  man's  reason  will  tell  him.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  abated  a  fourth  or  a  fifth  part. 

If  the  parliament  shall  not  think  fit  to  enter  upon  this  great  work 
at  present  (tliough  it  is  every  man's  work,  and  would  be  soon  done) 
they  may  however,  by  a  shorter  way,  give  some  relief  (if  they  please) 
to  those  that  are  oppressed  in  the  land«tax ;  that  is,  to  those  that  pay 
plainly  above  their  proportion.  And  this  may  be  done,  by  making 
the  sum  of  the  tax,  next  granted,  to  be  something  less  than  the  last, 
and  then  distributing  this  abatement  among  the  counties,  that  are  now 
notoriously  overcharged,  the  other  counties  continuing  as  they  are. 
Thus,  whereas  the  last  tax  was  for  about  serenteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  the  next  may  be  for  fifteen  or  fourteen  hundred  thousand ; 
which  is  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  less.  And  then  the 
oppressed  counties,  which  counties  are  well  known,  may  have  their 
monthly  payments  abated,  in  such  proportions  as  the  parliament  shall 
find  meet.  The  raising  either  of  men,  or  counties,  is  such  a  noii  me 
tangere^  that  there  is  no  meddling  with  it ;  but  there  is  great  reason 
to  hope,  that  the  giving  just  ease,  to  those  who  want  it,  will  meet  with 
no  oppo:>ition.  For  my  own  part,  I  have  no  particular  concern 
in  this  matter.  I  am  in  a  county  that  is  not  like  to  be  eased ;  and  I 
pay  about  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  which  is  near  the  true  propor. 
tion  :  But  I  wonder  the  counties,  that  are  concerned,  have  not  peti. 
tioned  all  this  while.  In  such  a  case  as  tliis,  even  clamorous  peti- 
tions would  be  excusable. 

There  is  another  consideration  about  taxes,  which  I  recommend  to 
those  worthy  persons  who  have  a  hand  in  granting  them ;  and  that  is, 
that  the  payments  be  not  made  too  quick.  We  know  that  the  present 
great  tax  (to  say  nothing  of  those  precedents)  is  paid  with  exceed. 
ing  difficulty.  And  such  another  tax  in  the  neck  of  it,  to  be  paid  like- 
wise forthwith,  it  is  doubted  would  occasion  extreme  distresses.  Wlien 
a  man  hath  bled  much,  if  you  go  to  take  a  further  great  quantity  from 
him,  at  once,  and  presently,  it  may  prove  fatal,  his  body  cannot  bear 
it ;  But,  after  a  while,  his  blood  being  recruited,  and  supplied,  yoa 
may  take  more  without  hurt  or  danger;  especially  if  you  do  it  by 

•  Tbnp  thiUing t  in  Uw  pound. 
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gre«8.  And  it  is  just  so  with  our  nation  in  point  of  taxes.  We  could 
pay  a  moderate  tax  for  maiiy  years,  and  be  little  the  worse ;  and 
people  would  haTe  room,  and  time,  to  supply  all  by  industry  and  par. 
simony,  the  two  great  promoters  both  of  private  and  publick  riches. 
But  our  money,  of  late,  hath  been  swept  away  so  fast  from  us,  little 
•f  It  returning,  that  it  hath  not  only  sheared  from  the  landlord  a  good 
part  of  his  rent,  but  also  disabled  the  tenant  from  paying  the  rest,  the 
market  being  dead,  and  no  money  stirring;  and  then  the  cities,  and 
towns,  must  ne^ds,  as  they  do,  find  a  grievous  deadness  of  trade;  so 
that  a  general  poverty  hath  suddenly  overwhelmed  us. 

We  could  better  pay  two  millions  in  four  years,  than  a  million  and 
a  half  in  one  year.  In  which  first  ivay,  the  war  might  be  maintained, 
by  taxes,  that  probably  would  be  paid  in  time  of  peace,  when  we  shall 
be  better  able  to  do  it.  Also  his  majesty's  present  occasions  will  be 
as  well  provided  for  this  way,  if  there  be  a  credit  given  upon  those 
future  payments.  You  will  say,  this  will  draw  on  interest.  But  I 
answer,  that  the  interest  will  not  do  us  so  much  harm,  as  the  respite 
will  do  us  good. 

In  this  afiair  we  must  consider,  not  only  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
but  also,  and  morf^  especially,  what  we  are  able  to  do.  Perhaps,  it 
were  best  to  pay  ready  money  down ;  but,  if  we  cannot  do  it,  we  must 
be  glad  to  take  time,  and  allow  interest :  And  it  is  better  to  have  upon 
us,  for  some  years,  a  burden  we  can  bear,  than  to  be  crushed. at  once 
by  a  burden  we  cannot  bear. 

If  it  be  an  advantage  to  lend  money  to  the  pabltck  above  the  com. 
mon  interest,  it  is  among  ourselves,  and  any  one  that  will  may  have 
it.  There  is  also  this  convenience,  that  all  those  lenders  will  be  firmly 
engaged  to  wish  well  to  tbe|;overnment. 

I  M'ould  not  have  us  follow  the  example  of  Holland,  where  their 
whole  standing  revenue  is  anticipated  for  a  great  many  years,  by  vast 
sums  of  money  taken  up  at  interest ;  and  there  are  many  families,  that 
live  upon  the  constant  interest  of  monies  lent  to  the  state.  But  I  hope 
we  shall  never  be  brought  to  such  necessities;  and  I  would  have  our 
dealings,  in  this  kind,  to  be  for  moderate  sums,  and  a  moderate  num. 
ber  of  yc»ars. 

We  may  remember,  that,  in  King  Charles's  first  Dutch  war,  the 
parliament  gave  at  once  two  millions  and  a  half;  but  to  be  paid  in 
some  years:  So  that  what  is  here  ofiered,  in  this  matter,  is,  even  in 
England,  no  new  thin^. 

But,  what  if  this  war  continue  next  year,  and  we  must  raise  more 
money?  How,  and  upon  what,  shall  the  tax  be  laid  ?  My  an^er  is, 
that,  if  there  be  a  necessity  for  it,  it  may  be  a  concurrent  land-tax; 
or  the  tax  may  be  pushed  further  on,  upon  some  years  to  come:  That 
is,  after  the  end  of  the  four  years  before-mentioned. 

it  cannot  be  dented,  but  that  the  ways  now  mentioned,  and  espe* 
ciaily  the  last,  will  draw  on  more  interest.  But,  to  make  this  In* 
terest  easy,  it  Is  further  humbly  proposed : 

'  1,  That  a  land-tax  be  granted,  suppose  for  a  million  of  pounds, 
payable  at  the  end  of  five  years. 

3.  That,  upon  the  credit  of  it,  the  king  be  enabled  to  glte  taU|e9| 
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or  tickets,  of  one  hundred  pounds  each,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 

ten  thousand. 

3.  That  these  tickets  be  made  current,  according  to  their  Talne,  by 
act  of  parliament 

4.  That  these  tickets  be  pieces,  or  plates,  or  medals  of  silver, 
joined,  or  stamped,  in  the  best  manner,  to  avoid  counterfeiting,  and 
each  having  its  number  fairly  stamped  upon  it. 

5.  That  each  of  them  be  affixed,  or  appended,  under  a  seal,  to  a 
pocket-book. 

6.  In  this  book  shall  be  written,  to  whom,  and  by  whom,  the 
ticket  was  first  delivered,  with  all  the  assignments  afterward. 

7.  That  no  man  shall  be  obliged  to  take  them  at  first  from  the  king, 
but  with  the  allowance  of  hve  per  cent,  nor  shall  the  king's  receivers 
be  obliged  to  take  them  back  at  their  full  value,  till  after  a  year  from, 
their  first  delivery. 

8.  That,  when  these  tickets  are  brought  in,  at  the  end  of  the  five 
years,  they,  that  bring  them  in,  shall  likewise  have  the  allowance  of 
five  per  cent,.  So  that  they  are  first  taken  at  ninety.five  pounds, 
and  paid  back  at  last  at  a  hundred  and  five. 

9.  If  any  of  those  tickets  be  lost,  yet  he  that  had  it,  to  have  th« 
benefit  of  it  at  the  five  years  end,  he  proving  that  it  was  delivered 
or  assigned  to  him,  and  there  being  no  proof  that  it  was  farther  as. 
signed. 

10.  The  form  of  the  pocket-book  may  be  this : 

Number  I. 
March  1,  1691.     Delivered  to  A.  B.  of  the  city  of  London, 

merchant :  By  me,  C.  D.  the  officer's  name. 
April  17,  169^.     Assigned  to  Sir  E.  F.  of  S.  in  the  county  of 

Kent,  knight:  By  me,  A.  B. 
June  24,  1693.     Assigned  to  6.  H.  of  the  city  of  London, 

goldsmith:  By  me,  J.  K.  executor  of  Sir  £•  F. 

Here  now  is  money  taken  up  for  the  publick  service,  at  ten  per 
tent,  for  five  years,  which  is  two  per  cent*  yearly. 

The  first  five  per  cent,  will  take  the  tickets  cleverly  out  of  the 
king's  hands,  without  any  appearance  of  hardship  to  the  subject,  and 
it  will  set  them  fairly  afloat.  The  five  per  cent,  at  last  will  secure 
those  that  take  them  from  being  left  in  the  lurch ;  it  will  make  them 
not  afraid,  but  desirous,  to  have  them  at  the  five  years  end ;  and 
it  will  keep  up  their  value  and  reputation  during  the  whole  time. 

These  tickets  will  be  a  treasure  that  can  be  neither  stolen,  nor  lost; 
for  they  will  be  of  no  value,  more  than  the  medal,  save  only  to  those 
who  have  the  right  io  them. 

They  will  be  a  good  supply  for  the  money  we  have  lately  lost,  and 
money  will  then  be  less  needful.  Great  sums  will  be  paid  with  tick. 
ets,  and  lesser  sums  with  money. 

Perhaps,  hereafter,  when  we  have  seen  the  way  of  it,  we  may,  ia 
the  same  manner,  take  up  greater  sums,  at  easier  interest,  anid  for 
more  }ear8. 

But,  I  doubt,  it  will  not  be  conveBient,  that  the  amount  of  Uiase 
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tickets  should  ever  exceed  the  half  of  our  runniag  cash,  though 
we  could  have  them  without  interest,  A  moderate  quantity  of  them 
will  impede  our  money ;  but  too  great  a  quantity  would  drive  it  quite 
away. 

I  must  add  one  thing  more  to  the  foregoing  part  of  this  discourse; 
and  that  is,  that  when  a  land-tax  is  granted,  there  should  a  poll.tax 
go  along  with  it:  That  so,  the  whole  kingdom  being  concerned,  every 
man  in  it  may  contribute  something.  The  land-tax  draws  hard  from 
those  that  have  estates,  and  the  poll-tax  will  draw  something  (though 
a  general  excise  would  insensibly  draw  more)  from  those  that  have 
them  not.  And  surely  when  the  men  of  estates  bear  the  main  of  the 
burden,  and  put  their  shoulders  to  it;  it  is  but  reasonable,  that  the 
common  people  also  should  each  of  them  lend  a  finger.  They  ought 
not  therefore  to  complun,  if,  for  every  shilling  in  the  pound  which 
the  land-tax  rises  to,  there  be  twelve-pence  a  head  laid  upon  men, 
and  upon  the  women  six-pence.  Thus  a  great  difference  is  here  mifde, 
as  it  ought,  between  women  and  men.  For  there  is  no  reason  that 
women  should  pay  equal,  when  they  do  not  get  half  so  much.  And 
I  have  the  rather  designed  them  some  little  ease  in  this  matter ;  be. 
cause  I  think  our  nation  hath  been  too  valiant,  in  making  hard  laws 
<gains(  women. 

When  I  speak  of  so  much  a  head,  my  meaning  is,  that  it  should  be 
upon  all  alike,  both  high  and  low.  Or,  if  any  difference  be  made, 
it  should  be  only  some  such  difference  as  this,  that  gentlemen,  and 
all  so  reputed,  should  pay  double  or  treble  to  common  men. 

It  seems  a  great  mistake,  that  a  poll-tax  should  run  high  upon  de. 
grees,  and  titles,  and  dignities,  especially  if  a  land-tax  likewise  be 
then  on  foot;  for,  generally,  they,  that  have  titlej,  have  also  estates, 
which  pay  to  the  land*tax.  If  a  land-tax  come  to  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  and  there  be  a  poll-tax  proportionable,  a  common  person  pays 
two  shillings  for  his  head,  and  a  knight  of  a  thousand  a  year  pays  a 
hundred  pounds  for  his  estate;  and  it  seems  very  hard,  that  he  should 
pay  ten  pounds  more  for  his  title.  Why  should  we  lay  more  upon 
those,  that  have  their  load  already  ? 

And,  though  there  were  no  land-tax  on  foot,  yet  a  poll-tax,  that 
runs  upon  titles  and  dignities,  is  of  all  others  the  most  unjust,  be. 
cause  it  is  the  most  unequal.  It  is  very  unequal  and  unjust,  that  an 
esquire,  not  worth  a  hundred  pounds,  should  pay  as  much  as  one 
worth  five  thousand  a  year. 
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A  TRUE  AND  FAITHFUL  RELATION 

OF  TKE 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  THEIR  MAJESTIES, 

KING  WILLIAM  AND  QUEEN  MARY, 

IN  THEIR  EXPEDITIOX  AGAINST  THE  FRENCH, 

IN  THE  CARIBBEE  ISLANDS,  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES: 

Under  the  Conduct  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington,  Cap. 
tain.General  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  said  Forces,  in  the 
Years  1689  and  1690.  Written  by  Thomas  Spencer,  Junior, 
Secretary  to  the  Honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  Baronet,  to 
"whose  Regiment  he  was  Muster-Master,  and  supplied  the  Place 
of  Commissary.  London,  printed  in  1691.  Quarto,  containing 
fourteen  Pages. 


To  the  Right  Honourable  Edxcard  Russel^  Admiral  of  their  M<u 
jesties  Fleet  for  the  Year  1691,  Treasurer  of  their  Majesties 
Navtf^  and  one  of  the  Lords  of  their  Majesties  most  Honourable 
Privif  ^Council, 
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Right  honourable, 


Might  justly  imagine  myself  to  l)e  thought  rude  and  impertinent, 
when  I  first  presumed  io  tender  this  account  to  your  honour  ;  and  I 
should  neTer  have  adventured  upon  so  great  a  boldness^  if  I  had  not 
thought  ic  really  my  duty  to  present  it  to  your  honour's  view.  And 
the  reason  which  moved  me  to  it  was,  because  the  most  notable  ac 
tions  herein  related,  as  the  taking  of  St.  Christophers,  and  St.  Eus. 
tace,  were  the  immediate  success  of  part  of  that  royal  navy,  which 
your  honour  now  happily  commands  in  chief;  I  mean  that  squadron 
commanded  by  Admiral  Wright  in  the  West  Indies,  without  which  it 
had  been  utterly  impossible  for  the  Fnglish  to  have  enterprised  any 
thing  in  those  parts.  For  their  majesties  islands  there  were  so  depo. 
pulated  by  a  raging  mortality,  that  the  surviving  inhabitants  were 
even  harrassed  with  a  daily  fatigue  to  defend  themselves.  Upon  this 
motive,  joined  with  the  consideration  of  the  innate  generosity,  which 
is  generally  found  in  all  persons  so  nobly  and  honourably  descended 
as  yourself ;  but  is  so  peculiar  to  the  most  noble  family  of  Bedford, 
and  with  which  (as  you  are  a  principal  branch  thereof,  so)  you  art 
principally  adorned  ;  I  first  assumed  the  boldness  to  address  your 
honour  with  a  copy  of  this  relation  ;  and  the  high  favour  you  were 
pleased  to  vouchsafe  me,  in  your  perusal  and  approbation  of  it^ 
when  it  was  a  manuscript,  hath  encouraged  me  not  only  to  tend  it 
to  the  presS|  but  hath  also  emboldened  me  to  implore  your  patronagji 
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to  countenance  it,  with  which  it  will  be  sufficiently  honoured  and 
defended,  and  may  boldly  appear  in  publick.  But,  for  the  return 
of  so  high  an  obligation,  as  it  transcends  the  utmost  of  my  hopes  to 
accomplish,  so  I  must  confess  my  incapacity  to  make  any  farther  ad. 
Tance^  towards  it,  than  an  humble  and  grateful  acknowledgment, 
which  shall  ever  be  paid  with  the  strictest  obserTance,  by  him  who 
craves  leave  to  subscribe  himself, 

Right  honourable, 

Your  honour's  most  humbly  devoted  and  obedient  servant, 

Thomas  Spencer* 

The  design  of  this  small  treatise  is  to  give  a  succinct  relation  of 
the  proceedings  of  their  majesties  forces,  in  the  Caribbee  islands ; 
and,  in  a  plain  and  compendious  method,  a  faithful  narrative  of  the 
most  remarkable  transactions,  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  this 
present  time :  Only  I  must  desire  to  be  excused,  in  the  omission  of 
noting  the  particular  days  of  the  month  in  some  places,  the  loss  of 
some  papers  having  forced  me  to  be  less  exact  in  the  performance 
af  that,  than  I  could  wish ;  but,  as  this  is  not  absolutely  material 
Bndpcr  sCj  but  only  circumstantial  and  jier  accident^  I  presume  it 
may  the  more  easily  be  pardoned. 

But,  before  I  fall  upon  the  intended  matter,  I  think  it  not  amiss 
to  shew  the  first  grounds  and  reasons  of  the  differences  which  have 
happened  in  those  parts.  Be  pleased  then  to  know,  that  the  island  of 
St.Christophers  hath  formerly  been  a  stage  of  war  between  the  English 
and  French ;  But,  of  late  years,  matters  being  accommodated,  and  the 
island  divided  between  them,  they  have  each  of  them  lived  under 
their  own  government,  and  an  act  of  neutrality  hath  passed  by  the 
consent  of  both  their  kings,  to  the  intent  they  might  there  enjoy  a 
quiet  and  uninterrupted  peace,  notwithstanding  any  wars  that  might 
happen  between  the  two  crowns  in  Europe.  But  the  French,  being 
a  fickle  and  inconstant  people,  broke  through  all  those  considenu 
tions  ;  and,  before  the  wars  were  proclaimed  between  England  and 
France,  prompted  by  some  private  animosities  of  their  own,  and 
animated  by  the  instigations  and  impulsions  of  some  Irish  upon  the 
island,  in  the  month  of  July,  1689,  entered  the  English  ground 
with  fire  and  sword,  forcing  the  inhabitants  to  fly  to  the  fort  for  their 
safety. 

The  English,  being  in  this  distress,  applied  themselves  to  the  go. 
Ternment  of  Barbadoes  for  assistance  ;  upon  which  application,  the 
honourable  Sir  Timothy  Thornhill,  baronet,  offered  himself,  to  go 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment  to  their  relief ;  to  which  the  governor, 
council,  and  assembly  assenting,  the  drums  beat  up  for  Toluntiers, 
and,  in  less  than  a  fortnight,  there  was  raised  a  regiment  of  seven, 
hundred  able  men,  all  which  (the  commissioned  officers  excepted) 
were  fitted  with  arms,  &c.  for  the  said  expedition,  at  the  cost  and 
charges  of  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  convenient  vessels  being  also  pro. 
Tided,  for  the  transporting  them  to  the  island  of  St.  Christopher's. 
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All  things  being  in  a  readiness,  they  embarked  and  set  sail  on 
Thursday  the  first  of  August;  and,  on  Monday  following,  being  the 
fifth  of  the  said  month,  they  arrifed  at  the  island  of  Antigua,  where 
they  received  the  unwelcome  news,  that  the  fort  at  St.  Christopher'Q 
was  surrendered  to  the  French,  on  Monday  the  twenty-ninth  of 
July,  upon  articles,  and  the  English  sent  off  to  the  adjacent  island 
of  Nevis. 

Affairs  being  thus  stated.  Sir  Timothy  Thomhill  knowing  his 
strength  to  be  inconsiderable  to  attack  an  island  so  well  manne4 
and  fortified  as  St.  Christopher's ;  and  the  government  of  Antigua 
also  soUiciting  him  to  continue  with  them  till  the  arrival  of  the  En. 
glish  fleet,  which  was  daily  expected ;  he  agreed  to  their  proposals, 
and  landed  his  regiment  there,  quartering  them  in  the  town  of  Fall 
mouth. 

After  a  month's  continuance  in  the  said  island,  Lieutenant^neral 
Codrington  sent  three  sloops,  manned  with  fourscore  of  Sir  Timothy's 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Edward  Thorne,  to  fetch 
their  majesties  subjects,  with  their  goods  and  stock,  from  the  island 
of  Anguilla,  where  they  were  miserably  abused  and  destroyed,  by 
some  Irish  which  the  French  had  put  on  shore  amongst  them. 
Before,  and  during  Sir  Timothy's  stay  in  Antigua,  the  Indians  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  who  were  in  league  with  the  French,  landed 
several  times  upon  the  said  island,  killing  those  inhabitants  that  lived  ' 
near  to  the  sea  (to  the  number  of  ten)  and  then  making  their  escape 
in  their  swift  periaquas,  notwithstanding  the  best  sailing  sloops  were 
sent  in  pursuit  of  them  ;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  lieutenant^, 
neral,  in  placing  guards  at  all  the  bays  and  landing  places,  those  in. 
carslons  were  afterwards  prevented. 

About  the  middle  of  September,  a  French  privateer,  landed  at 
Five  islands,  near  Antigua,  had  taken  off  some  negroes ;  and,  in  his 
going  away,  met  with  two  English  sloops,  one  of  which,  after  some 
resistance,  he  took.  The  other,  making  her  escape,  came  in,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  action ;  upon  which.  Sir  Timothy  sent  out 
two  sloops,  manned  with  a  company  of  grenadiers,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  who  next  day  brought  her  in  with 
her  prize.  On  board  the  privateer  (besides  thirty  French)  were  six 
Irish,  who  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  four  of  them  deservedly 
executed. 

At  this  time,  a  dreadful  mortality  raging  in  the  island  of  Nevis, 
especially  among  the  men,  which  had  reduced  that  sex  to  a- moiety  or 
its  usual  number,  forced  the  inhabitants  to  make  their  addresses  to 
Sir  Timothy,  who  now  had  received  a  commission  for  major-general, 
to  bring  his  regiment  down  thither  for  their  defence,  their  island  lying 
within  two  leagues  of  St.  Christopher's,  and  in  daily  expectation  of 
being  attacked.  The  major-general  weighing  their  necessity,  after  the 
Tiolence  of  the  distemper  was  abated,  in  the  month  of  November^ 
removed  his  rcf^iment  thither,  incamping  them  upon  a  commodious 
plain,  close  adjoining  to  a  river. 

In  the  beginning  of  December,  the  lieutenant-general,  coming 
001V  n  to  Nevis,  called  a  general  coui^cil  of  war,  in  which  i^  was  dc. 
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lermined,  (hat  the  major^eneral,  \vith  three-hundred  of  his  own 
regiment,  and  two.haudred  Nevisians,  should  go  down  and  attack 
St.  Martin's  and  St.  Bartholomew's,  two  islands  belonging  to  th^ 
enemj,  in  which  they  reared  considerable  quantities  of  stock,  for 
the  support  and  maintenance  of  other  their  sugar  islands.  In  order 
to  which  expedition,  the  major-general,  on  Sjanday  the  fifteenth  of 
the  said  month,  put  his  forces  on  board  the  vessels  provided  for 
them,  being  one  brigantine,  and  nine  sloops ;  and,  on  Monday  the 
sixteenth,  he  himself  embarked,  and  the  fleet  set  sail  for  the  said 
islands.  On  Wednesday  the  eighteenth,  in  the  morning,  we  passed 
by  St.  Bartholomew's,  and,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  being  within 
four  or  five  leagues  of  St.  Martin's,  we  espied  a  small  sloop  standing 
up  towards  us ;  but,  upon  sight  of  us,  she  tacked,  and  put  into  one 
of  the  bays.  When  we  came  up  with  the  bay  where  she  lay,  the 
major-general  sent  one  Lieutenant  Dowden,  with  three  files  of  men 
in  a  boat,  to  go  up  to  her  and  board  her,  and,  if  she  were  floating, 
to  bring  her  out.  When  the  boat  was  got  near  on  board,  the  enemy, 
who  lay  hid  in  the  bushes  on  each  side,  the  bay  being  land.locked, 
fired  very  thick  upon  them,  forcing  them  to  retreat,  two  of  them 
being  wounded.  The  majori.general,  being  very  desirous  to  have 
the  sloop,  after  it  was  dark,  sent  thirty  men  in  four  boats  and  ca. 
noes,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  again  to 
attempt  the  bringing  her  out ;  but  the  enemy  discovered  them,  and 
fired  hotly  upon  them.  The  canoe,  which  Captain  Hamilton  was  in^ 
rowed  close  up  to  the  sloop,  and  found  her  run  on  ground,  the 
men,  being  all  gone  out  of  her ;  so  were  forced  to  leave  her,  and  re- 
turn to  their  vessels.  Captain  Hamilton  received  two  shots  in  one 
of  his  legs,  about  four  persons  more  being  wounded,  but  none  kill- 
ed ;  that  night  we  stood  off  and  on,  as  though  we  designed  to  land 
in  the  morning. 

The  next  day  being  the  nineteenth,  there  was  a  conncil  of  war 
held  by  the  officers  on  board  the  brigantine,  wherein  it  was  deter, 
mined,  first  to  attack  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  accordingly  the  sloops 
stood  up  in  the  night  to  the  said  island.  The  next  morning  before 
day.  Major  John  Stanley  landed  with  fourscore  men,  notwithstand. 
ing  the  opposition  of  the  enemy,  and  beat  them  out  of  their  breast, 
works  ;  and  by  break  of  day  he  had  planted  his  colours  upon  a  bat. 
tery  they  had,  consisting  of  two  great  guns.  All  the  forces  being 
landed,  the  major-general  ordered  them  to  take  three  several  ways; 
himself  leading  his  own  guard  of  gentlemen  reformadoes,  with  two 
companies  more,  through  the  body  of  the  island.  After  a  mile's 
march,  we  discovered  a  large  fortification,  which  appeared  to  be  well 
manned;  but  the  major.general,  running  down  bravely  with  his 
men,  so  disheartened  the  enemy,  that,  after  they  had  given  us  two 
or  three  vollies,  they  quitted  it,  and  fied  into  the  woods.  The  for. 
tification  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  about  two  acres  of  land, 
encompassed  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  six  feet  high,  and  four  feet 
distant ;  the  intervals  being  filled  with  earth,  and  a  wide  deep  trench 
without  it.  On  each  comer  there  was  a  flanker,  in  one  of  which 
were  planted  four  great  gujps  3  the  entrance  into  it  was  a  lock^  ad. 

l\4 
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nitting  but  one  at  a  Ume  ;  in  the  middle  of  it  was  the  governor's 
house,  and  a  guard-house  for  the  soldiers  :  also  a  large  cistern  with 
■tore  of  water  ;  seven  or  eight  barrels  of  dried  salt  fish,  with  bread 
proportionable,  and  two  barrels  of  powder.  It  was  situated  in  a 
bottom,  by  the  side  of  a  lane,  through  which  we  were  to  pass  to 
come  at  it,  and  on  the  other  side  was  a  very  high  hill.  After  we  had 
entered  it,  the  major-general  sent  this  relator  with  four  files  of  men, 
to  gain  the  top  of  the  hill ;  which  he  did,  finding  it  fortified  with 
two  great  guns,  loaden  and  primed,  with  the  match  lighted,  and  sere, 
ral  bags  of  partridge. shot  lying  by  them,  but  the  enemy  was  in  so 
much  haste,  they  did  not  stay  to  fire  them  upon  us. 

About  four  miles  distant  from  the  fortification,  upon  the  side  of  a 
hilly  there  appeared  a  large  white  building,  resembling  a  fort,  to  which 
the  major.general  sent  three.hundred  men  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Charles  Pym,  with  orders,  if  he  found  it  strong,  to  sit  doitn 
before  it,  and  wait  his  coming.  About  two  of  the  clock,  the  major, 
general  (leaving  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  fortification)  marched  np 
thither  with  the  rest  of  his  forces;  and,  when  we  came  to  it,  we 
found  it  to  be  only  a  stone  platform,  laid  shelving  for  the  conveyance 
of  the  rain  water  into  the  cistern ;  the  island  being  destitute  of  ri- 
vers, wells,  or  other  conveniencies  of  fresh  water,  tlie  inhabitants  are 
forced  to  make  use  of  all  advantage's  to  catch  the  rain,  each  house 
being  furnished  with  one  or  more  of  these  cisterns,  some  of  tliem 
capable  of  holding  twelve  or  fourteen  tuns.  There  we  encamped 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  (the  twenty.fi rst)  we  marched  back  to 
the  fortification. 

_  • 

On  Sunday  the  twenty  .second,  in  the  morning,  two  captains  of  the 
enemy  came  in  with  a  flag  of  truce,  bringing  articles  from  their  go- 
vernor, upon  which  they  ofi*ered  to  surrender  themselves;  which, 
when  the  major-general  had  perused,  he  returned  an  answer  to  him 
in  writing,  and  also  by  two  gentlemen,  who  spoke  French,  which  he 
sent  to  him,  that  his  terms  were  denied  ;  but,  if  he  would  come  in 
with  the  inhabitants,  with  their  arms  and  ammunition,  within  three 
days,  he  should  find  him  a  gentleman  ;  but,  if  he  stood  out  longer, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter.  That  night  the  gentlemen  returned  to 
the  camp  with  an  answer  from  the  governor,  that  on  Wednesday  he 
would  come  in  ;  but  he  could  not  sooner,  because  some  of  the  in. 
habitants  were  hid  in  woods,  to  whom  he  could  not  communicate  his 
design  before  that  time. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday  (the  twenty-third  and  twen ty. fourth)  we 
marched  round  the  island,  burning  all  the  houses  as  we  pass*  d along; 
the  inhabitants  in  some  places  firing  upon  us  from  the  woods,  but 
without  any  damage. 

On  Wednesday  (the  twenty-fifth)  we  espied  a  flag  of  truce  coming 
toward  us,  with  the  governor,  and  a  great  company  of  the  inha. 
bitants  ;  upon  which,  the  major-general,  having  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  fortification,  and  the  rest  of  his  forces  drawn  up  round 
it,  sent  the  two  gentlemen,  who  were  before  with  him,  to  meet  tlie 
said  governor  ;  and,  at  the  entrance  into  the  fortification,  he  was  re. 
ceived  by  Lieutecant.colouel  John  Thomas^  and  by  him  conducted  to 
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ikt  major^eneral,  ivho  sat  io  the  house  (which  rather  resembled  a 
pigeoiuhouse,  than  a  governor's  pavilion,  as  the  French  termed  it ; 
for  it  consisted  only  of  one  room  about  twelve  feet  square  below, 
and  another  above)  be  was  accompanied  by  a  friar,  and  some  of  his 
officers,  all  which  were  received  with  great  civility  by  the  major, 
genera],  and  many  compliments  passed  between  them.  After  some 
discourse  they  went  to  dinner,  and  the  major-general  so  well  warmed 
the  friar  with  good  Madera  wine,  that  he  spoke  lAtin  so  fluently 
upon  transubstantiation,  that  he  confounded  himself  in  his  own  ar. 

fument.  The  prisoners,  who  came  in,  were  between  six  and  seven 
undred,  all  which  were  transported ;  the  governor,  with  the  men, 
as  prisoners  to  Nevis;  the  women  and  children  to  St.  Christo* 
pher's ;  all  the  live  stock  was  also  carried  up  to  Nevis,  with  the 
negroes,  go«ds,  &c.  The  major-general  returned  the  governor  some 
of  his  negroes,  his  horse,  arms,  apparel,  &c.  to  be  carried  for  him  to 
St.  Christopher's.  In  taking  this  island,  we  had  about  ten  men  killed 
and  Mounded. 

While  we  were  thus  busied  in  sacking  this  place.  Colonel  Hewet. 
son  landed  with  three  hundred  Antigua  men  upon  another  island  be- 
longing to  the  French,  called  Marigalanta,  beating  the  inhabitants 
into  the  woods,  burning  their  town,  nailing  their  guns,  demolishing 
their  fort,  and  returned  to  Antigua  with  the  plunder  of  their  island. 

During  our  stay  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  we  had  an  addition  of 
eight  or  nine  sloops,  with  about  fifty  men,  from  some  of  the  neigh, 
bouring  islands,  which  the  major-general  made  advantage  of;  for, 
on  Sunday  the  nineteenth  of  January,  he  sent  the  brigantine  with 
nine  sloops,  the  like  number  that  had. been  there  before,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Walter  Hamilton,  to  alarm  the  island  of  St^ 
Martin's,  and  the  next  morning  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the  wind* 
ward  side.  After  Captain  Hamilton  was  gone  down,  the  same  day 
the  major-general  embarked  with  all  his  forces  in  the  other  sloops, 
and  in  the  night  set  sail  for  tlie  said  island,  and  the  next  morning,  the 
twentieth,  landed  all  his  men  on  the  leeward-side,  without  any  op. 
position,  the  enemy  having  drawn  all  their  forces  to  the  other  side  of 
the  island :  only,  after  the  first  company  was  landed,  about  twenty  of 
the  enemy  fired  upon  them  from  a  breast  work,  but  were  soon  beat 
out  of  it.  When  all  the  forces  were  landed,  they  marched  intire 
through  the  body  of  the  country,  and,  after  two  miles  march,  were 
drawn  up  in  a  convenient  plain,  the  enemy  being  in  sight,  and,  as 
we  thought,  advancing  towards  us.  After  we  had  continued  an  hour 
in  this  posture,  the  enemy  retiring,  had  fireil  a  great  building  upon 
a  hill,  about  a  mile  distant,  which  seemed  to  be  a  fortification ;  upon 
which,  the  major-general  marched  up  to  it  with  the  whole  body,  but 
found  it  to  be  only  a  large  house,  which  they  had  burnt,  because  it 
should  not  serve  us  for  shelter  ;  but  the  stone  walls,  which  remained 
standing,  however,  proved  serviceable  to  us,  in  covering  us  from  their 
shot.  There  was  a  large  cistern  of  water,  but  they  had  rendered  it 
unfit  for  drinking,  by  throwing  salt  into  it ;  a  pond  also,  that  was  ad. 
jacent,  they  had  poisoned  with  tobacco.  We  had  not  been  long  here, 
before  the  enemy  began  to  fire  upon  us  from  a  breast-work,  whera 
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Irhere  they  had  two  great  gnns  planted  upon  a  hill  a  quarter  of  s  utile 
distant,  there  being  a  clear  Talley  between  us ;  on  the  left  hand  low 
«nd  bushy  ground,  and  on  the  right,  a  ridge  of  mountains,  with  a  very 
thick  wood.  The  major-general  sent  Giptain  Birt,  with  a  company  of 
men,  to  gain  the  top  of  the  highest  mountain,  which  had  the  com. 
inandof  the  post  we  were  at;  which  being  done,  he  left  an  hundred 
men,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Geoffery  Gibbs,  to  maintain 
that  post,  and  marched  bac]^  into  the  plain,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces, 
to  secure  the  arenues,  and  hinder  the  enemy  from  coming  upon  our 
backs.  Being  come  down  into  the  plain,  himself,  with  several  offi. 
cers,  and  about  an  hundred  sentinels,  went  to  drink  at  a  well,  where, 
while  they  were  drinking,  they  received  a  volley  of  about  thirty  shot 
from  the  enemy,  who  lay  hid  in  the  woods ;  but  it  pleased  God, 
though  they  stood  close  one  by  another,  there  was  but  one  man 
burt 

Withdrawing  from  thence.  Major  John  Stanley  was  sent  with  a 
party  to  rout  them  out  of  the  woods ;  which  he  did,  beating  them 
from  two  strong  breast.works  they  had  upon  a  saddle  betM^een  two 
bills,  opposite  to  those  ive  had  before  gained,  in  which  works  he  posted 
himself.  The  passages  being  both  ways  secured,  the  major-general 
incamped  with  the  body  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  that  night,  and 
the  next  morning,  the  twenty  first,  our  two  bmss  field-pieces,  with 
carriages,  and  two  iron  ones  without,  were  brought  on  shore;  the  iron 
ones  were  planted  in  the  plain,  but  the  brass  were  drawn  up  to  the 
burnt  house,  where  our  body  was  now  incamped,  and  about  three  in 
the  afternoon  we  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy.  In  the  evening. 
Captain  Bartholomew  Sharp  was  sent  with  one  company  of  men,  to 
cut  a  path  through  the  wood,  that  M'e  might  make  an  attack  upon 
the  enemy  that  way ;  for  in  the  valley  they  had  four  great  guns 
planted  directly  against  the  road;  but,  being  vrithout  carriages,  they 
could  not  bring  them  to  bear  upon  us  as  we  lay.  Captain  Sharp  had 
made  no  great  progress  in  his  work  before  he  was  discovered,  and  so 
hotly  dealt  with,  that  he  was  forced  to  retreat.  All  day  the  enemy 
kept  firing  upon  us  from  their  breast-work,  both  with  their  great 
guns  and  small  arms,  but  in  the  night  they  silently  quitted  it. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty.second,  leaving  thirty  men  at  the 
burnt  house,  under  the  command  of  James  Smith,  we  marched  over  to 
the  breast. work  and  demolished  it,  and  also  their  line,  which  run 
down  to  a  well  in  the  valley  near  their  four  great  guns,  which  we 
nailed,  together  with  the  other  two  above.  Continuing  our  march 
about  a  mile  farther,  we  came  to  a  fine  plain,  encompassed  with 
orange  and  other  fruit-trees,  where  we  incamped,  there  being  store 
of  cattle  grasing ;  at  the  upper-end  of  it  were  three  small  houses,  ia 
one  of  which  were  found  blood,  and  dressings  of  some  wounded  men, 
and  we  understood  by  two  prisoners  which  we  took  presently  after^ 
that  they  had  near  twenty  killed  and  wpunded. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty .third^  the  major-general  leaving  this 
relator  with  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  plain,  to  take  care  of  the  plan, 
^er ;  he  marched  with  the  body  against  their  chief  fort,  about  two 
viiles  distant,  which  he  took  without  any  loss,  having  but  one 
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Iromided,  the  enemy  quitting  their  fort  after  a  small  resistance.  It 
consisted  of  six  great  guns  mounted  upon  a  platform  without  car. 
riages,  with  banks  of  earth  thrown  up.  After  he  had  nailed  and 
overthrown  the  guns,  he  proceeded  in  his  march  about  four  miles 
farther,  and  then  incamped  in  a  pleasant  valley,  where  was  a  hoosii 
and  garden  belonging  to  the.  friar ;  there  they  found  the  goyemor's 
horse  saddled  and  bridled,  he  having  left  him  and  fled  into  tho 
mountains  with  the  inhabitants.  This  day,  Major  John  Stanley 
inarched  over  the  hills  on  the  other  side  the  island,  and  engaged  a 
party  of  the  enemy,  beating  them  out  of  their  breast-work,  and  de* 
molishing  it ;  at  night  he  returned  to  his  post  on  the  saddle. 

The  twenty-fourthy  the  major.general  continued  his-  march  round 
the  island  without  any  opposition,  and  at  night  returned  to  the  burnt 
house,  where  he  again  incamped ;  the  plunder  being  also  removed 
thither. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  twenty.fifth,  we  saw  three  great  ships^ 
a  brigantine  aud  a  sloop,  standing  in  with  the  island,  and  about  noon 
we  understood  by  some  prisoners,  which  we  took,  landing  out  of  tho 
said  sloop,  that  it  was  Monsieur  Decass,  come  down  from  St.  Chris, 
iopher's,  with  sevenJiundred  men,  to  defend  the  island  against  us, 
who  they  heard  had  been  upon  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  they  thought 
lis  to  be  yet  there.  The  majoriiigeneral  immediately  commanded 
away  guards  to  all  those  bays  where  he  thought  the  enemy  would 
land  ;  but  they,  seeing  our  sloops,  perceived  we  were  already  upon 
the  island,  and  so  came  not  to  an  anchor,  but  gave  chace  to  our 
sloops  who  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  get  clear.  One  of  them,  in 
great  danger  of  being  taken,  run  herself  a.grovnd,  but  was  again 
hauled  off  by  the  enemy,  but  the  men  were  all  got  out  of  her.  Tho 
master  of  one  of  the  sloops  being  at  the  camp,  when  the  prisoners 
were  brought  up,  who  gave  this  account,  the  major^neral  dis. 
patched  him  with  an  express  to  Antigua,  to  acquaint  the  lieutenant, 
general  with  our  condition,  and  desire  him  to  send  some  ships  to  our 
assistance. 

Decass  stood  off  and  on  all  night,  and  in  the  morning,  the  twenty, 
sixth,  coming  close  in  with  the  shore,  he  fired  several  guns,  to  give 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  his  arrival.  About  noon  he  came  to  an  an- 
chor, before  the  windward  part  of  the  island,  hanging  abroad  bloody 
colours.  The  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  coming  of  these  ships, 
came  down  out  of  the  mountains,  and,  finding  their  fort  unmanned, 
they  again  took  possession  of  it,  replanting  and  drilling  their  guns. 
In  the  night  Decass  landed  his  soldiers,  which  the  major.general 
having  advice  of,  brought  his  brass  field-pieces  from  the  burnt  house 
Into  the  plain,  and  planted  them  on  the  right  and  left  wing  of  the 
body,  which  was  there  incamped  ;  the  iron  pieces  being  planted  be. 
fore  towards  each  road,  having  placed  strong  guards  upon  the  saddle, 
at  the  burnt  house,  and  the  mountain  which  commanded  it. 

In  this  posture  of  defence  we  continued  the  twenty-seventh,  twcn. 
ty.eighth,  and  twenty-ninth,  the  enemy  not  daring  to  attack  us ;  they 
bad  now  three  ships  more  come  down  from  St,  Christopher'8|  whicll 
joined  ^ith  Decass^ 
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On  Thursday,  the  thirtieth,  in  the  morning,  arrired  Colonel 
Hewetson,  from  Antigua  with  three  ships,  which  the  lieatenant^ene* 
ral  had  sent  to  our  assistance.  The  French  ships  at  an  anchor,  per. 
ceiling  English  colours,  weighed,  and  stood  out  to  meet  them.  About 
noon  they  engaged,  and  after  four  hoars  dispute,  with  little  damage 
'  on  our  side,  the  French  bore  away,  our  ships  also  standing  off  all 
night,  but  in  the  morning,  the  thirty-first,  they  returned.  The 
French  ships  also  appeared  in  sight,  but  kept  off  at  a  distance.  The 
major.general,  having  sent  the  plunder  and  field-pieces  on  board, 
ordered  all  his  out-guards  to  quit  their  posts,  and  march  down  into 
the  plain,  in  order  to  embark  ;  which  the  enemy  perceiving,  marched 
down  likewise,  and  both  parties  engaged,  to  the  great  loss  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  beaten  into  the  woods  in  confusion.  The  major- 
general  made  an  honourable  retreat,  and  embarked  safe  with  all  his 
roeui  except  about  ten  who  were  killed  in  the  whole  action,  and  three 
who  were  taken  prisoners,  by  being  asleep  in  one  of  the  breast, 
works,  when  our  men  quitted  them.  One  of  them  made  his  escape 
and  got  down  to  the  sea-side,  and  a  boat  went  and  brought  him  off 
clear;  the  other  two  were  afterwards  exchanged.  There  were  about 
twenty  more  wounded,  which  with  the  rest  arrived  fafe  at  Nevis,  on 
Sunday  morning  the  second  of  February. 

After  the  major-general's  regiment  returned  up  to  Nevis,  the  in. 
habitants  of  the  said  island,  considering  the  service  they  had  done, 
and  their  willingness  to  continue  in  their  defence,  against  the  ex. 
pected  assaults  of  a  neighbouring  enemy.  In  the  month  of  April, 
1690,  they  allowed  the  said  regiment  pay,  so  to  continue  for  six 
months,  except  the  English  fleet  should  arrive,  and  then  to  be  allowed 
pay  but  one  month  after  the  arrival  of  the  said  fleet ;  which  happened 
in  June  following,  at  which  time,  preparations  being  made  for  an  ex. 
pedition  against  St.  Christopher's,  by  all  the  leeward  Caribbee  islands, 
they  brought  their  forces  down  to  the  island  of  Nevis,  which  was  ap. 
pointed  to  be  the  place  of  general  rendezvous,  it  lying  most  conve. 
nient  for  the  said  purpose ;  and  upon  Monday  the  sixteenth  of  June, 
1690,  by  the  command  of  his  Excellency  Christopher  Codrington, 
who  had  now  received  a  commission  from  their  majesties  King  WiU 
liam  and  Queen  Mary,  for  captain.general  and  commander  in  chief  of 
all  their  Leeward  Caribbee  islands,  there  was  a  general  muster  in  the 
island  of  Nevis,  of  all  their  majesties  forces  raised  for  the  said  expe. 
dition  against  St  Christopher's,  which,  according  to  the  muster-rolls 
given  in,  appeared  to  be  as  follows,  viz. 

In  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Lieute. 
nant-general  Holt,  seven  hundred. 

In  Major-general  Thomhill's  regiment,  under  his  own  command, 
five-hundred. 

In  the  Antigua  regiment,  under  the  command  of  (/olonel  Wil. 
liams,  governor  of  the  said  island,  four.hundrcd. 

In  the  Montserat  regiment,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Black, 
atone,  governor  of  the  said  island,  three-hundred. 

In  the  two  Nevis  regiments,  under  the  commands  of  Colonel  Tjvk 
imd  Colonel  Earl,  six^undred. 
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la  the  marine  regiment,  being  a  detachment  opt  of  the  frigates, 
tinder  the  command  of  Colonel  Kegwin,  commander  of  the  Assist- 
ance, four-hundred. 

In  the  captain-general's  guard,  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Byam,  one-hundred. 

In  all,  three.thousand  men* 

Upon  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  being  the  seTenteenth  and  eight- 
eenth of  the  said  month  of  June,  .we  embarked  for  the  said  expedi. 
tion ;  and  upon  Thursday,  the  nineteenth,  we  set  sail  from  Netis  with 
our  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  ten  men  of  war,  two  (ire-ships,  twelve 
merchant.men,  and  about  twenty  brigan tines  and  sloops;  and  the 
same  evening  we  came  to  an  anchor  before  the  island  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's in  Frigate.bay.  In  the  night  eight  of  our  frigates  weighed,  and 
fell  down  three  leagues  to  the  leeward,  to  amuse  and  harrass  the 
enemy,  and  the  next  morning  they  returned.  That  day  we  plied  our 
great  guns  from  some  of  the  frigates,  which  lay  nearest  in  with  the 
shore,  upon  the  enemy  in  their  trendies,  and  received  some  shot  in 
exchange,  from  a  battery  of  five  guns  they  had  there,  but  without  any 
damage  on  our  side. 

That  night  there  was  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the  admiral, 
by  the  general  oiiicers  and  some  of  the  prime  commanders,  according 
to  the  result  of  which.  Major-general  Thomhill,  with  four  hundred  of 
his  own  regiment,  and  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  out  of 
the  regiments  of  Montserat,  Nevis,  and  Antigua,  between  two  and 
three  of  the  clock  next  morning,  being  Saturday  the  twenty-first, ' 
landed  with  the  forelorn,  the  field-mark  being  matches  about  their  left 
arms,  at  the  little  salt-ponds,  about  a  league  to  windward  of  the  afore- 
said Frigate-bay,  without  any  opposition  ;  the  enemy  having  left  that 
place  unguarded,  by  reason  of  its  situation,  it  lying  at  the  foot  of  an 
almost  inaccessible  hill,  over  which  they  thought  it  an  impossibility  to 
march.     This  steep  ascent  we  mounted  by  a  path  frequented  by  none 
but  wild  goats,  and  in  some  places  so  near  a  perpendicular,  that  wo 
were  forced  to  use  our  hands  as  well  as  our  feet  in  climbing  up. 
About  break  of  day  we  gained  the  top,  where  we  received  a  volley  of 
about  seven  or  eight  shot,  from  some  scouts  there  placed,  who  imme- 
diately,- upon  their  firing,  retreated  ;   which  wounded  us  two  brisk 
commanders,  one  of  which  died  of  his  wounds  soon  after.    The 
major-general,  leaving  one  company  to  secure  the  pass  upon  the 
kill,  led  his  men  down  about  a  third  part  of  it,  before  they  were  dis- 
covered by  the  enemy,  who  now  began  to  fire  briskly  upon  us/rom 
their  trenches,  wounding  several  of  our  men;  and  the  major-general 
himself  received  an  unfortunate  shot  through  the  small  of  his  left  leg, 
which  obliged  him  to  stay  the  binding  of  it  up ;  but  his  men,  running 
down  briskly  upon  the  enemy,  and  flanking  them  in  their  trenches, 
and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  and  the  marine  regiments  landing  at  the 
same  time  at  Frigate-bay,   in  which  action  Colonel  Kegwin  received 
a  mortal  wound,  forced  them  to  quit  their  post  in  disorder,  and  leave 
QS  masters  of  the  field.   We  found  fourteen  of  them  dead,  we  having 
lost  half  the  number,  besides  wounded  men. 

All  our  forces  being  landed,  and  the   major-general  with  the 
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woooded  m^n  sent  on  board,  the  armj  was  drawn  up  into  four  batte. 
lions ;  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment,  in  the  tan,  was  ordered  to  take 
the  road  adjoining  to  the  sea;  the  major^i^eneral's  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  Lieutenant-coionel  John  Thomas,  in  the  body,  was 
ordered  td  march  through  the  country ;  and  the  Antigua  regiment  was 
commanded  to  march  at  a  distance,  as  a  reserre  to  the  body ;  the 
other  four  regiments  were  to  keep  their  posts,  and  wait  for  farther 
orders.     After  an  hour's  march,  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  enJ 
countered  a  small  party  of  the  enemy,  and  soon  put  them  to  the  rout ; 
immediately  after  those  French  companies  which  ran  from  Frigate, 
bay,  joining  with  the  rest  of  their  forces,  which  were  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  island,  were  advancing  upon  our  body;  they  haying  much 
the  advantage  of  ground,  and  three  to  one  in  number;  and,  after  a 
sharp  dispute  of  half  an  hour,  they  had  almost  surrounded  us.   But 
Colonel  Williams,  coming  up  with  the  reserve,  and  giving  them  an 
unexpected  and  vigorous  assault,  so  encouraged  the  major^eneral's 
regiment,  that  they  pressed  resolutely  on,  and  beat  the  enemy  out  of 
the  field  in  confusion ;  one  part  flying  to  the  mountains,  and  the  rest 
betaking  themselves  to  the  fort,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
English. 

Orders  being  sent  to  the  four  regiments  at  Frigate-bay,  to  march 
up,  and  the  Duke  of  Bolton's  regiment  also  meeting  us,  the  whole 
army  was  drawn  up  into  an  intire  body,  and  the  soldiers  were  per. 
mitted  to  drink  by  companies,  at  the  adjacent  wells  and  cisterns. 

While  the  army  was  thus  refreshing,  the  cockswain  of  the  Mary 
frigate  came  with  advice  to  the  captain-general  that,  the  frigates  hav. 
ing  fallen  down  before  the  town  and  fort  of  Basterre,  the  enemy,  after 
firing  two  or  three  rounds,  had  struck  their  flag,  set  the  town  on  fire, 
and  quitted  it;  but,  by  the  diligence  of  the  seamen  who  came  on  shore 
from  the  frigates,  it  was  happily  extinguished.  Upon  which  adTice 
the  Captain-general  marched  immediately  away  to  the  said  town,  with 
intent  to  quarter  the  army  therein  for  that  night;  but,  the  enemy 
having  left  store  of  wines  and  other  liquors  behind  them,  and  fearing 
the  disorders  it  might  breed  among  the  soldiers,  he  altered  his  resolo. 
tions,  and  only  making  a  halt  there,  and  placing  his  own  company  of 
guards  in  the  mass-house,  commanded  the  army  to  march  to  the  Je. 
suits  convent,  lying  about  a  mile  above  the  town,  where  being  again 
drawn  up,  and  orders  given  to  lie  by  their  arms  all  night,  centries 
were  placed,  and  some  parties  sent  to  drive  in  cattle,  there  being  store 
of  flour,  bread,  &c.  in  the  convent.  The  night  proved  very  wet,  it 
raining  without  intermission  till  morning;  but  the  ofllcers  generously 
shared  the  weather  with  the  centinels,  scarce  any,  except  the  general 
officers,  going  into  the  convent  for  shelter. 

The  next  morning,  being  Sunday  the  twenty-second,  the  commis. 
iary^neral  having  secured  the  liquors  in  a  convenient  store.hoo9e, 
the  army  marched  down  tp  the  town,  and  free  liberty  was  granted 
them  to  plunder  it ;  wine  and  brandy  being  also  distributed  to  them, 
by  the  respective  commissaries  of  each  regiment.  The  fort  here  con. 
sisted  of  sixteen  guns,  which  they  had  nailed  and  spiked,  but,  by  the 
dUi^enise  of  our  men,  they  were  again  cleared.    In  the  afternoon, « 
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detachment  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men,  out  of  the  Antigua  regi. 
ment,  was  sent  under  the  command  of  Major  Gunthorpe,  to  gain  and 
secure  a  pass,  which  was  thought  to  be  possessed  bj  the  enemy,  lying 
in  the  way  to  the  English  fort ;  but,  when  they  came,  they  found  it 
quitted. 

Monday,  the  twenty.third,  we  continued  all  day  in  the  town  |  and 
in  the  eyening  the  country  was  in  flames  all  rouncf,  being  fired  by  the 
English  negroes  who  came  from  the  mountains,  where  they  had  lain 
since  their  masters  the  English  were  beaten  off  the  island. 

On  Tuesday,  the  twenty-fourth,  we  began  our  march  towards  the 
fort,  and  that  night  incamped  about  three  miles  from  it,  having  the 
like  fortune  of  rainy  weather,  without  any  means  to  avoid  it.  This 
day  the  frigates  weighed  from  Basterre,  and  fell  down  to  Old  Road^ 
irhere  they  came  again  to  an  anchor. 

Wednesday,  the  twenty-fifth,  we  continued  our  camp  at  Old  Road, 
and  the  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  pickaxes,  &c.  were  brought  on 
shore. 

On  Thursday  morning,  the  twentyi^ixth,  we  marched  within  a 
mile  of  the  fort,  and  incamped  under  the  covert  of  a  high  hill,  a  de« 
tachment  out  of  Colonel  Earl's  regiment  being  sent  under  the  com« 
mand  of  Captain  William  Butler,  to  secure  the  top  of  it. 

On  Friday,  the  twenty.seventh,  the  Mary's  two  chacei^ns,  six 
pounders,  were  brought  on  shore,  in  order  to  be  drawn  up  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  the  marine  regiment  under  the  command  of  Co« 
lonel  Kirkby,  commander  of  the  Success.  Colonel  Kegwin,  being 
dead  of  his  wound  he  received  in  landing,  was  employed  in  cutting 
and  clearing  a  path  for  the  drawing  them  up. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  twenty.eighth  and  twenty.ninth,  thei 
marine  regiment  so  vigorously  pursued  their  business,  that  they  had 
drawn  the  guns  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  planted  them  upon  a  plat, 
form  they  had  laid  for  them,  with  baskets  of  earth  thrown  up  for  a 
covering  from  the  enemies  shot,  it  lying  open  to  the  fort. 

On  Monday  morning,  the  thirtieth,  powder,  shot,  &c.  being  car« 
Tied  up,  they  began  to  play  upon  the  fort,  the  very  first  shot  doing, 
execution,  and  the  frigates  also,  weighing  from  Old  Road,  stood 
down  to  the  fort,  and  battered  against  it ;  the  whole  army  at  the 
same  time  marching  into  a  deep  and  wide  ditch,  between  the  hill  and 
the  fort,  within  musket-shot  of  it.  In  the  afternoon,  the  frigates 
stood  up  again  to  Old  Road,  but  the  guns  from  the  hill  kept  playing 
incessantly  till  night,  at  which  time  we  began  our  intrenchments, 
running,  from  the  ditch  where  we  lay  incamped,  a  trench,  with  a 
half-moon  at  the  end,  capable  of  holding  four-hundred  men. 

On  Tuesday  the  first  of  July,  one  of  the  Nevis  regiments  and  part 
of  the  Antigua  regiment,  were  sent  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Charles  Pym,  to  take  a  small  fort  of  the  enemies  about  three  milea 
distant  from  the  camp,  which  they  successfully  surprised,  taking 
about  fifty  prisoners  in  it. 

This  evening,  lieutenant-general  Holt  having  given  orders  to  the 
out-centries  that  were  placed  towards  the  fort,  to  fire,  without  chaL 
lenging,  at  any  who  should  come  that  way ;  himself  afterwards^  rid* 
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ing  hj  them  in  the  twilight  to  yiew  the  works,  was  shot  into  the 
body,  by  one  Gibbons,  an  Irishman,  who  was  one  of  the  centrfes. 
He  returned  to  the  camp  and  languished  long  of  it  with  little  hopes  of 
recovery  ;  Gibbons  was  afterwards  tried  by  a  court-martial,  but  after 
a  full  hearing  acquitted. 

On  Wednesday,  the  second,  those  guns  on  the  hill  proTing  so 
serTiceable,  there  were  four  more  of  a  larger  size  drawn  up;  but, 
one  of  them  splitting  at  the  first  time  of  firing,  and  the  rest  being  in- 
commodiously planted,  they  were  no  more  made  use  of.  This  day 
four  companies  of  the  enemy  marched  out  of  the  fort,  and  drew  up 
before  the  gate,  but  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they  marched  in  again. 
The  half-moon  being  now  finished,  we  run  another  trench  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  below  it,  able  to  contain  the  like  number  of  men ; 
and,  at  the  like  distance  below  that,  we  began  another,  wide  enough 
to  draw  the  carriages  of  the  great  guns  through. 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  days,  we  continued  in  the  day. 
time  quiet  in  our  trenches,  in  the  night  running  on  with  our  works; 
the  enemy  firing  day  and  night  upon  us  with  great  guns  and  small 
arms,  but  doing  us  little  damage ;  but  the  guns  on  the  hill  galled 
them  exce(>dingly,  leaving  no  corner  of  the  fort  unsearchec?. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  enemy  being  out  in  the  mountains,  headed 
by  one  Monsieur  Pinelle,  parties  were  sent  daily  abroad,  com- 
manded by  the  officers  in  their  turns,  to  scour  them  out ;  and  on 
Monday,  the  seventh,  the  major-general,  his  wound  being  well 
healed,  went  himself  at  the  head  of  two-hundred  men,  upon  the  same 
design ;  but  could  not  meet  with  the  enemy  to  engage  them,  they 
lurking  sometimes  in  one  place,  and  sometimes  in  another. 

On  Wednesday,  the  ninth,  he  returned  to  the  camp,  with  some 
prisoners,  many  neG;roe5,  and  groat  store  of  cattle.  After  the  major, 
general's  return,  proclamation  being  made,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  several 
places  of  the  island,  by  the  command  of  the  captain-general,  that  all,, 
which  would  come  in  within  three  days,  should  receive  his  pro. 
tection,  to  secure  their  persons  from  the  outrages  of  the  soldiers ; 
several  families  surrendered  thei^selves,  to  many  of  which  was  also 
granted  liberty  to  return  to  (heir  houses,  and  keep  some  small  stock 
till  farther  orders. 

Monsieur  Pinelle,  also,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  from  the  mono, 
tains,  to  acquaint  the  captain-general,  that  he  could  not  come  in 
without  leave  from  the  governor;  but,  however,  he  assured  him,  he 
would  remain  quiet,  and  give  free  passage  to  any  of  our  men  he 
should  meet  with. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh,  we  continued  in  our  trenches,  we  which 
had  now  run  within  pistol-shot  of  the  fort. 

Over-against  the  gate  we  had  an  half-moon,  on  which  we  planted 
several  colours.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  half-moon  was  a  battery 
raised  for  six  great  guns,  two  eighteen  pounders,  and  four  twelve 
pounders ;  but,  before  they  were  mounted,  on  Saturday,  tlie  twelfth, 
about  one  in  the  afternoon,  the  drums  beat  a  parley  in  die  fori,  and 
four  persons  marched  out  with  a  flag  of  truce,  l* hey  were  met  in 
tha  pasture  between  our  trench  and  the  fort^  by  Major  Legaid,  and 
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bj  hiA  conducted  to  the  captain-general ;  and,  after  some  treaty, 
hostages  were  gWen  on  both  sides,  one  of  the  majors  continuing  with 
us,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Nott  was  sent  to  them ;  Captain  Hamilton 
also  going  with  him  as  an  interpreter.  Bat,  notwithstanding  the 
treaty,  the  captain^neral  continued  his  works,  joining  our  trench 
to  the  enemies  trench,  through  which  they  used  to  come  from  the 
fort  to  the  well;  our  centries  were  placed  under  the  walls,  and  at  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  that  erening  our  guns  were  also  mounted  upon 
the  battery. 

About  twelve  6t  the  clock  in  the  night,  there  was  a  canoe  let  o?er 
the  fort.walls,  it  being  situated  by  the  sea.side,  which  run  on  board  a 
■loop  that  came  close  in  with  the  shore,  under  the  covert  of  the  dark 
night;  our  men  let  fly  a  whole  volley  upon  them,  which  made  them 
liasten  away.  Captain  Hamilton  came  to  the  centry  at  the  fort-gate, 
and  ordered  him  to  acquaint  the  major-general,  that  there  was  a  ship 
•een  off;  upon  which  tills  relator  was  dispatched  away  to  Old  Road, 
lo  give  Admiral  Wright  notice  of  it,  but,  in  the  interim,  a  brigantine 
was  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  sloop ;  the  admiral  immediately  ordered 
two  frigates  to  weigh,  add  put  out  in  search  of  the  said  ship  and 
aloop ;  which  they  did,  and  the  next  day,  the  thirteenth,  returned 
without  seeing  any  vessels. 

During  the  whole  action  upon  this  island  there  were  two  frigates 
^at  cruised  about,  to  take  any  French  vessels  which  might  arrive 
there,  either  by  design  or  chilnce,  but  they  met  with  none; 

On  Monday,  the  fourteenth,  the  fort  was  surrendered  to  the  cap. 
tain^eneral,  upon  the  same  articles  that  it  was  before  deli^red  up 
to  the  French.  After  the  enemy  marched  out,  and  the  English  flag 
was  put  up,  the  king's  and  queen's  healths  were  drankj  and  the  great 
guns  three  times  fired,  three  ToUies  being  alsd  made  by  the  whole 
aMy.  The  fort  was  quadrangular,  consisting  of  four  flankers  with 
a  curtain  between  each ;  6n  each  flanker  were  nlouiited  five  guns ;  the 
walls  were  of  stone,  about  twenty  feet  high,  suirrounded  with  a  deep 
ditch  twelve  feet  wide,  over  which  was  a  narrow  wooden  bridge.  In 
the  middle  of  the  fort  were  two  mounts  thrown  up  for  batteries  ; 
there  was  also  a  well,  but,  upon  firing  the  guns,  the  water  would 
instantly  dry  away.  There  was  stor^  of  provision,  liquors,  and 
powder,  but  they  wanted  shot. 

In  retaking  this  island,  we  had  about  an  hundred  men  killed  and 
Wounded ;  the  island  in  general  is  very  strong,  there  being  several 
tomall  fortifications  and  breast-works  all  around,  except  where  it  \9 
toaturally  fortified  with  hills  or  shoals.  The  inhabitants  were  about 
feighteen-hundred  men,  besides  women  and  children,  and  negroes, 
all  which,  except  the  negroes,  which  were  to  be  divided  as  plunder, 
were  transportcnd  to  the  island  of  Hispaniola ;  only  some  particular 
persons  had  the  favour  granted  them  to  be  carried  up  to  Martinico* 

After  a  week's  refreshment,  the  major-general,  on  Sunday,  the 

twentieth  of  the  said  month  of  July,  embarked  with  his  own  re* 

giment  in  the  sloops,  and  the  marine  regiment  on  board  the  frigates, 

mnd  set  sail  for  the  island  of  St  Eustace;  and  the  same  evening^  lying 
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before  the  eaid  island,  he  sent  Captain  Hamilton  on  shore,  with  a 
flag  of  truce,  to  summon  the  island  to  surrender,  who  returned  with 
an  answer  from  the  goTernor,  that  he  would  defend  it  to  the  utmost. 

The  next  morning,  the  twenty-first,  the  frigates  began  to  batter 
against  the  fort,  and  the  major.general  landed  at  the  same  time  with 
his  men  under  a  high  cliffii  which  they  ascended ;  being  got  up,  ther 
had  not  marched  far,  before  they  perceived  some  Dutch  colours  in  the 
woods;  upon  which  a  party  was  sent  to  discover  them,  who  returned 
with  an  account,  that  it  was  Colonel  Scorer,  the  governor  of  the 
island  for  the  Dutch,  when  the  French  took  it,  with  ooe.hundred  mea 
under  his  command,  who  came  from  Saba,  and  landed  there  three 
days  before ;  but,  not  having  strength  enough  to  take  the  fort,  into 
which  the  inhabitants  were  fled,  he  designed  to  get  what  plunder  he 
could,  and  so  go  off  again.  He  refused  to  join  with  the  major.gene- 
Tal,  because  he  was  first  landed,  and  so  accordingly  went  ofi  the  neat 
day.  The  major-general  proceeded  in  his  march  towards  the  fort, 
and  incamped  wiihiu  musquet.shot  from  it,  under  the  rising  of  a  small 
hill. 

The  next  day  the  marine  regiment  landed,  and,  the  shovels,  pick. 
axes,  &c.  being  brought  on  shore,  they  began  their  intrenchnients, 
running  their  trench  along  by  the  fort,  within  musquet.shot  from  it. 

After  five  days  siege,  the  enemy  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce,  with  ar. 
tides ;  but  they  were  so  high  in  their  demands,  that  the  major^ene. 
ral  refused  them,  and  returned  an  answer,  if  they  did  not  descend 
to  more  reasonable  terms,  within  three  days,  he  would  grant  them  no 
quarter.  Within  the  prescribed  time,  they  came  out  again  with  a  flag 
of  truce,  and  surrendered  themselves  and  their  fort  upon  quarter  for 
life,  and  to  march  out  with  their  baggage.  Their  fort  contained  six. 
teen  great  guns;  it  was  surrounded  with  double  rows  of  stakes,  the 
intervals  filled  with  earth,  and  without  that  strong  palisadoes,  and  oa 
the  outside  of  tliem  a  deep  ditch,  over  which  wai  a  narrow  bridge 
leading  into  the  gate,  admitting  but  one  at  a  time ;  the  besieged  were 
about  sixty  men,  the  women  and  children  being  sent  off  some  time  be. 
fore;  they  had  a  well  for  water,  and  <ibout  twenty  barrels  of  floor, 
tome  salt  fish  and  pork,  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammunition ;  thej 
behaved  themselves  very  briskly,  during  the  siege,  especially  the  go. 
Ternor,  who  was  very  active  in  firing  the  great  guns,  &c. 

In  taking  this  island,  we  had  not  above  eight  men  killed  and 
wounded.  The  major^eneral,  leaving  one  company  upon  the  island, 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  John  Mac-Arthur,  returned  to  St. 
Christopher's  with  the  whole  fleet,  carrying  the  inhabitants  prisoners 
thither,  and  afterwards  transporting  them  to  Hispaniola.  Lieutenant 
Pilkinton  was  afterwards  sent  down  with  a  company  out  of  the  Duke 
of  Bolton's  regiment,  to  relieve  Lieutenant  MacArthur,  and  he  still 
continues  there,  for  the  defence  of  the  said  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  St.  Bartholomew's  vrho  were 
brought  up  prisoners  from  thence  to  Nevis,  being  sent  down  to  St. 
Christopher's,  before  that  island  was  retaken,  there  met  with  their 
wives  and  families ;  and,  after  that  bland  was  retaken,  they  were  de« 
iiroos  to  lire  under  an  English  government ;  upon  which  the  captain. 
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genettil  gave  them  liberty  to  retarn  to  their  island,  transporting  them 
thither,  and  granting  a  commission  to  one  Captain  Le  Grand,  a  for. 
mer  inhabitant  among  them,  to  be  their  goremor,  and  to  keep  and 
defend  the  island  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  their  majesties,  King 
William  and  Queen  Marj,  under  which  go?ernment  it  still  con« 
tinues. 

In  the  latter  end  of  October,  this  relator's  concerns  calling  him 
home  to  England,  he  left  the  Caribbee  islands;  the  captain-general 
having  then  issued  out  orders  for  the  mustering  their  majesties 
forces,  and  getting  them  in  a  readiness  to  embark  upon  a  farther  ex. 
pedition,  against  Guadalupe,  and  other  French  islands,  leaving  a  ga. 
rison  upon  St.  Christopher's  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant.colo. 
nel  Nott« 

Thus  you  have  a  brief  and  plain  relation  of  the  success  of  tho 
English  arms  in  the  Caribbee  islands,  and  it  may  reasonably  be  con. 
eluded,  that,  as  the  English  affairs  there  hare  hitherto  been  happily 
prosperous,  so,  being  under  the  management  and  conduct  of  such 
prudent  and  active  generals,  and  promoted  by  the  forwardness 
of  the  soldiery,  but  principally  by  a  diTine  blessing  attending 
upon  their  endeavours,  they  will  soon  put  a  successful  period  to 
those  troublesome  wars,  and  root  the  French  interest  out  of  that  part 
of  the'world» 
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Sect.  I. 
The  Accidents  that  Jell  out  in  our  Voyage^  Sfc. 


E  departed  from  London,  Thursday  January  the  sixteen tb,^ 
1690,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  and  came  that  night  to  Citting. 
bourn ;  the  next  day,  about  noon,  we  came  to  Margaret,  in  the  isle  of 
Thanet;  and,  the  same  erening,  we  went  on  board  the  frigate  that 
carried  his  majesty's  musick,  which  lay  then  in  the  road,  with  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke.   Early  the  next 
morning,  being  Saturday  the  seventeenth,  the  king  arrived  from 
Cravesend,  attended  by  the  Dukes  of  NorfoHc  and  Ormond,  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire,   Dorset,  and  Portland,  and  other  grandees  of  the 
court:  About  noon,  the  signal  being  given  fr6m  the  admiral,  the 
whole  fleet,  consisting  of  twelve  men  of  war,  seven  yachts,  and  many 
tenders,  set  sail,  with  a  fair  gale.  On  Tuesday  the  twentieth,  we  came 
In  sight  of  the  coast  of  Holland,  near  the  island  of  Goree;  bat,  the 
weather  being  darkened  with  fogs,  and  the  shore  choaked  np  with 
heaps  of  ice,  piled  up  one  upon  another,  it  was  not  for  us  to  com« 
Bear :   However,  the  king  put  himself  into  a  shallop  to  get  to  the 
land,  notwithstanding  the  danger  that  threatened  him ;  and,  when  all 
the  rest  were  terrified  with  the  perils,  wherein  his  majesty  ventured 
hi  person,  and  the  seamen  themselves  were  not  in  a  little  terror,  it 
was  observed,  that  he  himself  was  the  only  person  nothing  at  all  dis. 
mayed*     In  tiie  mean  time,  the  fogs  grew  thicker  and  thicker,  inso- 
much that  we,  who  were  in  the  man  of  war,  soon  lost  sight  of  tfao 
shallop  where  the  king  was ;  and,  night  coming  on,  his  majesty  was 
for  ten  hours  exposed  to  all  the  injuries  of  the  air,  and  the  waves  of 
the  sea,  which  sometimes  came  into  the  shallop;  so  that  the  lords, 
who  were  with  him,  had  their  cloaths  all  covered  with  ice.   Howerer, 
the  next  morning  his  majesty  landed  in  the  island  of  Goree^  and  went 
into  a  country-man's  house,  which  had  no  more  room  to  receive  hina, 
and  all  the  lords  of  his  train,  than  one  miserable  chamber  atid  a  kit. 
«hen ;  bat  it  was  a  welcome  retreat  after  so  great  a  hazard.     Afler 
Hne  king  had  shifted  his  linnen  and  his  cloaths,  and  had  been  complL 
mentad  by  the  magistrate  of  the  island,  who  offered  him  his  house, 
which  Us  majesty  refilled,  he  took  coach  again  in  the  same  coach 
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llmt  brought'  him  to  the  countiy-man's  hoase,  and  went  a.board  th« 
•hallop  again,  to  land  upon  the  firm  continent;  but  then  he  met  with 
new  difficulties,  for  the  small  vessel  could  not  get  near  the  shore  for 
the  ice ;  so  that  two  seamen  were  forced  to  take  the  king  in  their 
arms,  and  carrj  him  to  the  shallop  :  At  last,  his  majesty,  with  our 
whole  fleet  of  tenders,  (the  men  of  war  returning  for  England)  ar* 
fired  at  a  place  called  Orangie  Poldar ;  here  his  majesty  was  com* 
plimented  by  the  Prince  of  Nassau  Sarbrach,  camp.marshal,  the 
Count  of  Berka,  the  emperor's  extraordinary  envoy,  Monsieur  Ca« 
tonna,  tlie  Spanish  ambassador,  the  deputies  of  the  States  of  HoL 
land,  the  Prince  of  Friezeland,  Count  Horn,  and  several  other  per. 
eons  of  the  highest  quality,  who  attended  him  to  Houslaerdike^ 
where  he  reposed  himself  for  some  hours.  It  was  thought  his  ma^ 
jesty  would  have  continued  here  for  some  days,  till  all  things  were 
ready  for  the  magnificent  entry,  they  were  resolved  to  make  for 
him.  But  he  told  them,  he  desired  none  of  those  honours,  well 
knowing  that  the  glory  of  a  prince  does  not  consist  in  appearing,  but 
in  acting.  The  king  therefore  went  the  same  day  to  the  Hague,  and 
arrived  there  about  six  in  the  evening,  accompanied  with  the  lords 
already  mentioned,  and  surrounded  with  the  guards  of  the  body. 
And,  in  regard  the  king's  coming  was  in  a  manner  a  kind  of  sur.^ 
prise,  his  entrance  was  also  without  any  ceremony.  So  that  all  that 
eouid  be  done,  in  testimony  of  the  publick  joy,  was  only  by  some 
peals  of  cannon,  and  ringing  tlie  bells. 

Nevertheless,  the  burgesses  of  the  Hague  had  prepared,  a  long 
time  before,  for  his  majesty's  publick  entry,  and  had  been  at  consL 
derable  charges  to  make  a  glorious  appearance ;  and  all  the  towns  ad« 
joining  had  prepared  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity.  In  a  word,  all 
the  Hollanders  were  willing  to  see  the  king  in  publick,  and  to  assure 
themselves,  with  their  own  eyes,  tiiat  a  prince,  whom  they  love  so 
infinitely,  and  of  whom  the  common  enemy  had  spread  so  many 
false  reports,  was  still  alive,  and  returned  into  their  provinces,  which 
obliged  the  States  to  intreat  his  majesty  to  make  a  publick  entry  ; 
which  he  refused  a  long  time,  in  that  such  ceremonies  were  but  the 
loss  of  that  time,  which  he  had  resolved  to  spend  altogether  in  ac« 
tion.  At  lengtii,  all  that  they  could  obtain  from  the  king  was,  that 
he  would  dine  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  Hague,  at  a 
house  of  the  Earl  of  Portiand's,  and  return  in  his  coach  through  the 
midst  of  the  burgesses,  ranged  in  files,  from  the  court  to  the  end  of 
the  city;  which  was  done  on  Thursday,  February  the  twenty^-second^ 
about  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  to  the  inexpressible  satis, 
faction  of  the  people,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  round  about 
being  got  together;  and  perhaps  there  never  was  seen  at  the  Hague 
loch  a  vast  concourse  of  people. 

I  shall  not  spend  time  in  describing  all  the  particulars  of  this  en* 
try,  which  had  nothing  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  except  the 
three  triumphant  arches,  which  surpassed,  in  beauty  and  magnifi. 
cence,  all  that  was  ever  made  in  France,  under  the  reign  of  Lewie 
the  Fourteenth,  upon  the  like  occasions.  There  you  might  see  re^ 
presented  the  principal  actions  of  the  king,  in  honour  of  whom  thef 
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were  erected,  accompanied  with  Beveral  inscriptiont  and  defices  per- 
fectly corresponding  with  the  subjects  to  which  thej  were  applied, 
and  which  appeared  to  be  done  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  There  yoa 
might  particularly  see  Europe  delirered  from  the  gripes  of  her  ra. 
Tisher ;  the  liberty  of  Holland  defended  and  preserved  ;  that  of  Eng- 
land restored ;  Ireland  subdued ;  and  the  Protestant  religion  main, 
tained.  The  whole  ceremony  ended  in  the  evening  with  fire.works 
in  several  places  of  the  city,  several  peals  of  cannon,  and  vollies  of 
small  shot  discharged,  as  well  by  the  burgesses,  as  by  the  rai- 
ment of  Trison  which  was  in  arms,  with  bonfires  and  fire-works,  be. 
fore  the  court.  After  all  was  over,  they  still  continued  giving  several 
testimonies  of  their  satisfaction  to  see  once  more  a  prince  so  highly 
beloved  by  the  Hollanders ;  and,  in  regard  the  whole  proceeded  from 
a  sincere  affection,  there  is  a  great  probability  that  these  rejoicings  ivili 
long  endure. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king  manifested  an  eictraordinary  goodness 
and  affability  to  all  societies,  and  private  persons  that  came  to  kiss 
his  hands.  Admiral  Trump  was  one  of  this  number,  and  his  majesty 
honoured  him  with  the  command  of  the  Holland  fleet  for  this  sum. 
mer^s  expedition :  which  was  no  sooner  spread  about  the  country,  but 
you  might  sensibly  perceive  an  augmentation  of  joy  among  the  HoL 
landers,  for  the  king's  coming.  His  coach  was  environed  with  crouds 
of  people  that  followed  him  whcre.ever  he  went ;  and  by  a  thousand 
acclamations  testified  their  satisfaction,  that  William  the  Conqueror 
would  command  their  army  by  land ;  and  Trump,  who  justly  may 
be  called  a  second  Neptune,  was  to  command  their  fleet  by  sea.  And 
bere,  for  the  present,  I  shall  break  off  my  relations  of  the  transac 
tions  at  the  Hague,  and  divert  the  reader  itrith  my  observatioiis  on  the 
place* 


Sect  II. 

Containing  a  Description  of  the  Hague, 

This  carious  village  and  most  delightful  place,  the  residence  of 
that  august  senate,  which  has  been,  as  it  were,  the  arbiter  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  Europe,  whose  charms  are  so  great,  its  buildings  so 
stately  and  magnificent,  and  its  streets  so  large,  its  shades  so  sweet, 
its  inhabitants  so  civil,  and  so  good-natured,  that  one  may  call  it  the 
^  Delight  of  the  world.'  It  hath  three  very  pretty  and  delightful  mea. 
dows  on  the  side  of  Delph,  aud  mountains  of  sand  on  the  other  side, 
to  cover  it  from  the  rage  of  the  ocean,  which  is  not  above  half  a  league 
distant  from  it ;  at  the  end  of  which  is  the  small  village  called  Scheve. 
ling,  which  is  inhabited  chiefly  with  fishermen,  where  is  a  curioas 
hard  sandy  shore,  admirably  contrived  by  nature,  for  the  divertise. 
ment  of  persons  of  quality;    and  here,  in  the  summer  >time^  the 
states,  foreign  ambassadors,   and  their  ladies,  &c.  in  their  coaches 
and  six  horses,  ride  on  the  sands  for  several  leagues.  The  road  from 
the  Hague  to  this  village  is  a  late  made  way,  cut  through  vast  deep 
mountains  of  sand,  paved  through  with  curious  stone,  a  work  fit  fo? 
Hi^  Micient  Romans, 
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That  side,  'which  looks  to  Lpyden,  liath  a  jery  pretty  and  large 
wood,  with  curious  walks  and  groves,  of  oak,  elm,  and  lime-trees, 
wh«*re  there  is  a  park  stored  with  variety  of  deer.  The  inhabitants 
take  the  air  there  in  the  summer  season,  with  a  divertisemen^  cipable 
to  render  them  envied  ^?en  among  the  gods:  moved  by  this,  ihit  the 
pretty  ladies  take  their  pleasure,  without  fear  of  the  fabulous  plun- 
der, so  much  celebrated  by  the  Greeks,  whereby  possibly  they  some* 
times  make  them  real  and  veritable. 

The  counts  of  Holland  frequently  kept  their  courts  in  this  palace, 
chiefly  moved  thereunto,  by  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,  and  its 
commodious  situation  for  hunting;  our  king  (when  Prince  of  Orang(} 
kept  his  court  at  this  place,  where  he  has  a  most  stately  palace,  the 
back  part  of  which,  with  the  great  ball,  sufHciently  testify  its  anti. 
quity.  There  is  on  the  side  of  it  a  great  square,  in  which  place,  on 
the  side  of  the  Levant,  are  three  magnificent  lodgments,  built  a  few 
years  since ;  the  Doeles  make  the  corner,  whereof  his  present  ma. 
jesty,  they  say,  laid  the  first  stone:  over-against  the  other  corneri^ 
is  another  palace,  built  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  in  which  are 
to  be  seen  the  pourtraitures  of  all  the  kings  in  Europe,  with  many 
curiosities  brought  from  America.  The  Voorhant  frontispiece,  as  well 
as  the  houses  that  face  the  court  on  the  side  of  the  Vivier,  make  by 
far  the  pleasantest  quarter  of  the  Hague,  by  reason  of  the  largeness 
and  spaciousness  of  the  streets,  and  the  number  of  trees  that  are 
planted  there ;  you  may  see  great  numbers  of  persons  of  quality  of 
both  sexes  resort  thither  in  the  evening,  some  in  their  coaches,  and 
some  on  foot.  The  cloister  of  the  Jacobines,  which  was  built  on 
the  said  Voorhant,  at  this  day  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Church  of 
the  Cloister. 

There  is  another  church,  built  much  after  the  form  of  the  theatre 
in  Oxon,  and  is  so  admirable  a  piece  of  architecture  without,  that 
none  within  the  Seven  Provinces  (or  scarce  in  the  world)  is  comi^ 
parable  to  it ;  there  are  no  pillars  within,  so  that  the  minister  may  be 
seen,  in  every  place  of  the  church,  by  thousands  of  people  without 
any  impediment.  The  counts  of  Holland*s  chapel,  which  is  in  the 
court,  is  at  this  day  a  church  for  the  French  refugees ;  there  are  two 
pretty  places  like  squares,  tlie  one  before,  and  the  other  behind  the 
court,  where  all  the  houses  resemble  those  of  princes. 

The  States  of  Holland  reside  here,  as  well  the  counsellors  of  the 
provincial  court,  as  of  the  grand  council.  The  cities  of  Holland 
have  built  here  very  magnificent  houses  for  their  deputies,  of  which 
in  my  opinion  that  of  Leyden  is  one  of  the  best  situated,  and  next 
the  court.  The  ambassadors  of  princes,  the  states  allies,  have  their 
residence  here.  The  Groote  Kirck,  or  great  church,  is  very  fine,  in 
the  midst  of  which  is  to  be  seen  the  arms  of  the  famous  knights,  the 
order  of  Toyson  d^ore,  which  plainly  shows,  that  they  there  cele^ 
brated  the  feast  of  the  said  Toyson :  The  tower  is  very  high,  and  its 
form  is  quadrangular,  built  with  bricks,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  vast 
distance :  In  fine,  this  place  is,  at  all  times,  so  well  inhabited  by« 
gentry,  and  persons  of  the  greatest  quality,  that,,  if  we  consider  Its 
splendor,  the  magnificence  of  its  buildings  and  streets,  the  afflaence 
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of  the  nobles,  and  the  pleasar*  of  coDTene,  tlie  Hague  ii  one  of  the 
prettiest  courts,  and  the  most  agreeable  in  the  unWerse. 

Sect.  III. 

(Some  further  Relation  on  the  Jffmrs  and  TVanMcHoni  ei  Vie 

Hague. 

After  the  king  came  to  the  Hague,  few  dajs  past  withoat  the  aN 
rival  of  some  princes,  or  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  to  have 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  his  majesty,  as  to  confer  with  him  about  the 
present  afiairs.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  princes  came  incognito^  as 
well  to  avoid  the  disputes  of  precedency,  as  to  confer  more  familiarly 
together,  and  without  the  pesterment  of  formalities.    The  elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  lay  at  Cleves  for  some  time,  in  expectation  of  tha 
king's  coming,  no  sooner  heard  of  his  arrival  by  the  couriers  that  wore 
forthwith  dispatched  to  give  him  notice  thereof,  but  he  hastened  to  the 
Hague,  where  he  arriTed  incognito^  the  twenty.fourth  of  January, 
The  Duke  of  Wirtembergh,  prince  regent,  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir,  and  the  prince  his  brother  arrived  the  twenty  .ninth,  and  were 
admitted  to  the  king  a  little  time  after.     The  Count  of  Windisgrats, 
from  the  emperor,  arrived,  February  tlie  fourth,  and  was  immediately 
admitted  to  the  king.    The  Duke  of  Bavaria  arrived  the  sixth,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  went  to  wait  upon  the  king  the  next 
day,  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  with  whom  he  had  a  confer^ 
ence  of  two  hours  long.    The  Marquis  of  Castanaga,  governor  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  arrived  the  next  day  with  a  jolly  train,  of  which, 
however,  but  one  part  appeared,  because  the  prinpes  were  incognito* 
The  Landgrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  arrived  the  eleventh,  accompanied  by 
the  Connt  of  Lippe,  the  Baron  of  Gars,  and  several  other  lords.  The 
Prince  of  Commerci,  general  of  the  imperial  forces,  arrived  the  fif* 
teenth.     The  Duke,  and  one  Prince  of  Conrland,  arrived  the  next 
day.     The  king  regaled  the  greatest  part  of  these  princes,  and  was 
also  pleased  to  accept  of  entertainments  at  some  of  their  houses.     It 
would  be  too  long  to  make  a  recital  of  all  these  feasts.     I  shall  only 
therefore  mention  two,  to  shew  what  are  the  principal  ceremonies  obv 
served  upon  such  occasions. 

His  majesty  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Elector  of  BraBde&i 
bui^gh,  the  third  of  February,  at  his  house  in  the  wood.  The  king  bad 
$xk  hour's  conference  with  the  elector,  which  being  ended,  they  ciu 
tered  into  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  was  a  table  and  cloth  laid, 
with  CMie  only  single  vermeil  furniture  (consisting  of  the  gold  plate, 
fine  napkins,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon)  and  -an  elbow-chair,  where  the 
king  sat  down.  After  that,  a  chair  was  brought  for  the  elector,  with  a 
white  sattln  cushion,  and  a  vermeil  furniture  laid  him,  like  the  king's^ 
Then  thp  king  cpminanded  seats  and  furnitures  to  be  brought  for  all 
ihe  rest  of  th^  lords  that  were  present,  yfho  vfere  placed  in  this  order: 
The  elector  on  the  king^  right  h|ind  ^  next  to  whom  sat  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Monsieur  Colbar,  and  Monsieur 
Dkuikclman :  The  Earl  of  Portland  sat  at  the  lower  end  of  the  table^ 
jttlt  Pf^uUf  tp  t|»€  }f;mfi  Hfifi  Pufce  of  ^orfplk  qa  tlie  iLiog's  HI 
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Innd ;  next  to  whom  sat  the  Connt  of  DenhoiF,  aod  then  the  Greneral 
8paeii  closed  that  side  of  the  table,  next  to  the  Earl  of  Portland.  The 
first  health  was  begun  by  the  king,  who  whispered  it  softlj  to  the 
elector,  and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming  it ;  after  that, 
the  king  began  sereral  other  healths,  which  he  carried  to  the  elector, 
and  the  elector  to  the  rest,  without  naming.  The  king  and  the  elec^ 
tor  were  serred  each  of  them  by  a  page,  all  people  being  put  out  of 
the  room,  with  orders  giren  to  the  guards  to  let  no.body  enter.  The 
drums  beat,  and  the  trumpets  sounded,  when  the  king  and  the  elector 
drank,  but  not  for  any  of  the  rest. 

The  fifth  of  the  same  month,  the  king  dined  with  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburgh,  who  went  out  into  the  Tery  street  to  receire  him,  and 
carried  him  into  a  spacious  dining-room,  where  the  table  was  covered 
with  eleven  furnitures;  and,  in  a  short  time  after,  the  meat  was  served 
up.  The  king  sat  in  an  elbow^hair ;  on  the  king's  right-hand  sat 
the  lord  chamberlain,  and  then  the  Earl  of  Portland ;  on  the  left« 
hand  of  the  elector  sat  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  then  the  other  lords 
of  the  court,  without  any  distinction  of  precedence ;  and  Monsieur 
Colbar  performed  the  office  of  esquire  carver:  The  king's  butler  was 
also  present  to  pour  out  the  wine.  The  king  was  served  by  one  of  his 
pages,  and  two  of  his  gentlemen  stood  behind  his  chair.  When  the 
king  retorned,  the  elector  accompanied  him  to  the  very  boot  of  hii 
coach.  All  these  divertisements  of  entertainment  and  pleasure  were 
intermixed  with  serious  conferences,  his  majesty  being  unwilling  to 
lose  a  moment  of  consultation  for  the  general  good  of  the  confederate 
affairs;  but  all  these  conferences  are  kept  so  secret,  that  it  is  impos^ 
sible  to  penetrate  the  knowledge  of  them ;  nor  shall  we  understand 
the  conclusions,  but  by  the  effects  that  will  follow.  The  king  has 
sat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  Creneral,  in  that  of  the  States  of  Hoi, 
land,  and  in  the  council  of  state;  to  all  which  bodies  he  expressed 
himself  in  most  affectionate  terms ;  which  makes  it  appear,  that  his 
new  dignity  has  no  way  lessened  the  love  and  affection  which  he  had 
for  those  provinces. 

On  the  first  of  March,  the  Duke  of  Zell  arrived  at  the  Hague ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Wolfenbuttel,  his  brother,  the  Tuesday  following.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria  went  the  same  day  to  Amsterdam.  On  the  sixth, 
the  king  set  out  for  Loo,  the  Duke  of  Zell  going  in  the  ooach  with 
him,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  followed,  the  next  day.  The  day 
before,  the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
went  strait  home,  and  the  rest  of  the  princes  parted  with  mutual 
satisfaction ;  and,  my  noble  lord  returning  for  England,  I  attended 
pn  him. 

Sect.  IV. 

(Honiaining  particular  Observations  on  the  Manners^  Nature,  and 
Humours  of  the  Dutch  Boors,  qr  Peasants;  the  Nature  of  their 
HobitationSy  and  way  of  Living. 

Their  soil  (where  they  inhabit)  is  all  fat,  though  wanting  the  co« 
)pnr  to  slieiif  it  so ;  for,  indeed,  it  is  t)ie  buttock  of  the  wprld|  full  of 
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Teins  and  blood,  but  no  bones  in  it ;  it  is  a  singular  place  to  fat  moitJ 
kies  in.  There  are  spiders  almost  as  big  as  small  shrimps ;  their 
gardens,  being  moist^  abound  with  them,  and,  were  they  but  Teno. 
mous,  to  gather  herbs  were  to  hazard  martyrdom. 

You  may  travel  among  them,  though  you  have  not  a  guide,  for  yov 
cannot  baulk  }our  road,  without  the  hazard  of  drowning.  There  is 
not  there  any  use  of  an  harbinger.  Wheresoever  men  go,  the  way  is 
made  before  them,  where,  if  your  foreman  be  sober,  you  may  travel  in 
safety;  othernise  you  must  have  stronger  faith  than  Peter  had,  else 
you  sink  immediately.  A  starting  horse  endangers  you  to  two  deaths 
at  once,  breaking  of  your  neck,  and  drowning. 

Some  things  the  boors  do  here,  that  seem  wonders.  It  is  ordinary 
to  see  tht*m  fish  for  lire  in  water,  which  they  catch  in  nets,  and  trans, 
port  to  land  in  their  boots ;  where  they  spread  it  more  smoothly,  than 
a  mercer  doth  his  velvet,  when  he  would  hook  in  an  heir,  upon  his 
coming  to  age.  Thus,  lying  in  a  field,  you  would  think  you  saw  a 
cantle  of  green  cheese,  spread  over  with  black  butter. 

Their  ordinary  pack-horses  are  all  of  wood,  carrying  their  bridles 
in  their  tails,  and  their  burdens  in  their  bellies.  When  they  travel, 
they  touch  no  ground^  and,  when  they  stand  still,  they  ride ;  and  are 
never  in  danger,  but  when  they  drink  up  too  much  of  their  way. 

The  elements  are  here  at  variance,  the  subtile  overswaying  the 

Csser.  The  fire  consumes  the  earth,  and  the  air  the  water.  Tbey 
■n  turfs,  and  drain  their  grounds  with  windmills,  as  if  the  cholick 
were  a  remedy  for  the  stone,  and  they  would  prove,  against  philoso. 
phy,  the  world's  conflagration  to  be  natural,  even  shewing  thereby, 
that  the  very  element  of  earth  is  combustible. 

The  land,  that  they  have,  they  keep  as  neatly,  as  a  courtier  does  his 
beard;  they  have  a  method  in  mowing;  it  is  so  intervened  with 
water  and  rivers,  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  common  among 
them. 

Though  their  country  be  part  of  a  main  land,  yet  every  house  al. 
most,  that  is  inhabited  by  the  boors,  stands  in  an  island ;  and  that, 
though  the  boor  dwells  in  it,  looks  as  smug,  as  a  lady  that  hath  newly 
locked  up  her  colours,  and  laid  by  her  irons.  A  gallant  masquing. 
suit  fits  not  more  compleat,  than  a  coat  of  thatch,  though  of  many 
years  wearing. 

If  it  stand  dry,  it  is  embraced  by  vines ;  but,  if  you  find  it  lower 
seated,  it  is  only  a  close  arbour,  in  a  plump  of  willows  and  alders, 
pleasant  enough,  while  the  dog-da^  s  last. 

The  bridge  to  this  is  a  fir.plank,  with  a  box  of  stones  to  poise  it 
withal;  which,  with  the  leaRt  help,  turns  round,  like  the  executioner, 
when  he  whips  off  a  head:  That,  when  the  roaster  is  over,  stands 
drawn,  and  then  he  is  in  his  castle.  It  is  sure  his  fear,  that  renders 
him  suspicious ;  that  he  may,  therefore,  certainly  see  who  enters,  yoa 
shall  ever  find  his  window  made  over  his  door. 

When  you  are  entered  the  house,  the  fi  st  thing  you  encounter  is  a 
looking-glass;  no  question  but  a  true  emblem  of  politick  hospi. 
tality ;  for,  though  it  reflect  yourself  in  your  own  figure,  yet  it  it 
no  longer,  than  while  you  are  there  bi^fore  it :  When  you  are  gana 
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#iice,  it  flatters  the  next  comer,  without  the  least  remembrance  that 
you  ever  were  there* 

The  next  are  the  vessels  of  the  honse,  marshalled  about  the  room 
like  watchmen,  as  neat  as  if  you  were  in  a  citizen's  wife's  cabinet ; 
for,  unless  it  be  themselves,  they  let  none  of  Grods  creatures  lose  any 
thing  of  their  nalive  beauty.  The  lining  of  their  houses  is  more  rich 
than  the  outside,  not  in  hangings,  but  pictures,  which  even  the  poorest 
of  the  boors  are  there  furnished  with :  Not  a  cobler  but  has  his  toys 
for  ornament  Were  the  knacks  of  all  their  houses  set  together^ 
there  would  not  be  such  another  Bartholomew.fair  in  Europe. 

Their  beds  are  no  other  than  land.cabins,  high  enough  to  need  a 
ladder,  or  stairs :  Up  once,  you  are  walled  in  with  wainscot,  and  that 
is  good  discretion  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  making  your  will  every 
night;  for  once  falling  out,  else,  would  break  your  neck  perfectly. 
But,  if  you  die  in  it,  this  comfort  you  shall  leave  your  friends,  that 
you  died  in  clean  linnen. 

You  may  sooner  convert  a  Jew,  than  to  make  an  ordinary  Dutch, 
man  yield  to  arguments  that  cross  him.  An  old  bawd  is  easilier  turned 
saint,  than  a  waggoner  persuaded  not  to  bait  thrice  in  nine  miles  ; 
and,  when  he  doth,  his  liorses  must  not  stir,  but  have  their  manger 
brought  them  into  the  way,  where,  in  a  top  sweat,  they  eat  their 
grass,  and  drink  their  water,  and  presently  after  hurry  away ;  for 
they  ever  drire,  as  if  they  were  all  the  sons  of  Nimshi,  and  were  fa* 
riously  either  pursuing  an  enemy,  or  flying  from  him. 

They  are  seldom  deceived,  for  they  trust  no-body ;  so,  by  conse. 
quence,  are  better  to  hold  a  fort,  than  win  it;  yet  they  can  do  both. 
Trust  them  you  must,  if  you  travel ;  for  to  ask  a  bill  of  particulars  is 
to  put  in  a  wasp's  nest;  you  must  pay  what  they  ask,  as  sure  as  if  it 
were  the  assessment  of  a  subsidy.   . 

Compliments  is  an  idleness  they  were  never  trained  up  in ;  and  it 
is  their  happiness,  that  oourt.vanities  have  not  stole  away  their  minds 
from  business. 

Sailors  among  them  are  as  common,  as  beggars  with  us :  They  can 
drink,  rail,  swear,  &c.  but,  examining  their  use,  a  mess  of  their  knaves 
are  worth  a  million  of  ours,  for  they,  in  a  boisterous  rudeness,  can 
work,  and  live,  and  toil ;  whereas  ours  will  rather  laize  themselves  to 
poverty,  and,  like  cabbages  left  out  in  winter,  rot  away  in  the  loath, 
someness  of  a  naoseous  sloth. 

Most  of  them  are  seamen  bom,  and,  like  frogs,  can  live  both 
on  land^and  water.  Not  a  conn try.u Hester,  but  can  handle  an 
oar,  steer  a  boat,  raise  a  roast,  and  beat  you  out,  in  the  roughest 
straits  you  come  in.  The  ship  she  avouches  much  better  for  sleepy 
than  a  bed. 

In  their  families  they  are  all  equals,  and  you  have  no  way  to  know 
the  master  and  mistress,  but  by  taking  them  in  bed  together.  It  may 
be  those  are  they  ;  otherwise  Malky  can  prate  as  much,  laugh  as  loud, 
be  as  bold,  and  sit,  as  well  as  her  mistress. 

Their  women  would  have  good  faces,  if  they  did  not  mar  them  with 
making.  Their  ear.wires  have  so  nipped  in  their  cheeks,  that  yoa 
would  think  somo  fairy,  to  do  them  a  mischief,  had  pinched  them 
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behind  with  tongs.  These  thej  dress,  as  if  thej  would  shew  yoo  all 
their  wit  lay  behind,  and  they  needs  would  coyer  it;  and,  thus  or. 
dered,  they  have  much  more  for  head  than  face. 

They  lore  the  English  gentry  well ;  and,  when  soldiers  come  OTer 
to  be  billeted  among  them,  they  are  emulous  in  chusing  of  their  guest, 
who  fares  much  the  better  for  being  liked  by  his  hostess. 

The  habit  of  the  men  is  much  after  the  Tarpanlian  fashion,  their 
breeches  yawning  at  the  knees,  as  if  they  were  about  to  swallow  hit 
legs  unmercifully. 

The  women  are  far  from  going  naked,  for,  of  a  whole  woman,  you 
can  see  but  half  a  face:  As  for  her  hand,  that  shews  her  a  sore  la. 
bonrer ;  which  you  shall  eTer  find  (as  it  were  in  recompence)  loaden 
with  rings  to  the  cracking  of  her  fingers. 

Where  the  woman  lies  in,  the  ringle  of  the  door  does  penance,  and 
is  lapped  about  with  linnen,  either  to  shew  you,  that  loud  knocking 
may  wake  the  child,  or  else  that,  for  a  month,  the  ring  is  not  to  be  run 
at.  But,  if  the  child  be  dead,  there  is  thmst  out  a  nosegay,  tied  to 
a  stick's  end,  perhaps  for  an  emblem  of  the  life  of  man,  which  may 
wither  as  soon  as  born ;  or  else  to  let  yon  know,  that,  thou^  these 
fiide  upon  their  gathering,  yet,  from  the  same  stock,  the  next  year  a 
new  shoot  may  spring. 

In  short,  they  are  a  race  of  people  diligent  rather  than  laborious, 
dull  and  slow  of  understanding,  and  so  not  dealt  with  by  hasty  words, 
but  managed  easily  by  soft  and  fair ;  and  yielding  to  plain  reason,  if 
you  giTe  them  time  to  understand  it.  They  know  no  other  go<Nl,  but 
the  supply  of  what  nature  requires,  and  the  common  increase  of 
wealth.  They  feed  most  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  milks ;  and,  by 
that  means,  I  suppose,  neither  their  strengdi,  nor  rigour^  seema 
answerable  to  the  sise,  or  bulk  of  their  bodies. 

Sect.  V. 
Of  ike  Naiure  of  the  Country  in  general^  Hi  SituaHony  Sfc 

Four  of  these  provinces,  tiz,  tiiose  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Frieze« 
land,  and  Groninguen,  are  seated  upon  the  sea,  and  make  the  strength 
and.  greatness  of  this  state:  The  other  three,  with  the  conquered 
towns  in  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Cleves,  make  only  the  outworks,  or 
frontiers,  serving  only  for  safety  and  defence  of  these. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  prorince  of  Holland  is  generally  flat,  like  the 
lea  in  a  calm,  and  looks  as  if,  after  a  long  contention  between  land 
and  water,  which  it  should  belong  to,  it  had  at  length  been  divided 
between  them.  For,  to  consider  the  great  rivers,  and  the  strange 
number  of  canals,  that  are  found  in  this  province,  and  do  not  only 
load  to  every  great  town,  but  almost  to  every  village,  and  the  infinity 
of  sails,  that  are  seen  every  where,  coursing  up  and  down  upon 
them,  one  would  imagine  the  water  to  have  shared  with  the  land  ; 
and  the  people,  that  live  in  boats,  to  hold  some  proportion  with  those 
that  live  in  houses.  And  this  is  one  great  advantage  towards  trade, 
which  is  natural  to  the  situation,  and  not  to  be  attained  in  any  conn* 
try,  where  there  is  not  the  same  leTel  and  softness  of  soil,  whicii 
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ttakes  the  catting  of  canaU  so  easy  work,  as  to  be  attempted  almost 
by  every  private  man ;  and  one  horse  shall  draw,  in  a  boat,  more 
than  fifty  can' do  by  a  cart ;  whereas  carriage  makes  a  great  part  of 
the  price  in  all  heavy  commodities  s  and,  by  this  easy  way  of  tnu 
Telling,  an  indastrious  man  loses  no  time  from  his  business,  for  he 
writes,  or  eats,  or  sleeps,  while  he  goes;  whereas  the  time  of 
labouring  or  industrious  men,  is  the  greatest  native  commodity  of 
any  country* 

There  is,  besides,  one  Tery  great  lake  of  fresh  water  still  remaining 
Id  this  province,  by  the  name  of  Harlem  Maer,  which  might,  as  they 
lay,  be  easily  drained ;  but  the  city  of  Leyden,  having  no  other  way 
of  refreshing  their  town,  or  renewing  the  water  of  their  canals^ 
but  from  this  Maer,  will  never  consent  to  it* 

Another  advantage  of  their  situation  of  trade,  is  made  by  those  two 
great  rivers  of  the  Rhine  and  Maese,  reaching  up,  and  navigable,  sor 
mighty  a  length,  into  so  rich  and  populous  countries  of  the  higher 
and  lower  Germany ;  which,  as  it  brings  down  all  the  commoditiet 
from  those  parts  to  the  magazines  in  Holland,  that  vent  them  by  their 
shipping  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  where  the  market  calls  for 
them ;  so,  with  something  more  labour  and  time,  it  returtfs  all  the 
merchandise  of  other  parts  into  those  countries,  that  are  seated  upoit 
these  streams. 

The  flatness  of  their  land  exposes  it  to  the  danger  of  the  sea,  and 
forces  them  to  infinite  charge,  in  the  continual  fences  and  repairs  of 
thdr  banks  to  oppose  it;  which  employ  yearly  more  men,  than  all  the 
com  of  the  province  of  Holland  could  maintain*  They  have  found 
the  common  sea.weed  to  be  the  best  material  for  these  digues,  which 
fastens  with  a  diin  mixture  of  earth,  yields  a  little  to  the  force  of  the 
sea,  and  returns  when  the  waves  give  back* 

The  extreme  moisture  of  the  air  I  take  to  be  tiie  occasion  of  the  greet 
neatness  in  their  towns ;  for,  without  the  help  of  those  customs,  their 
country  would  not  be  habitable  by  such  crowds  of  people,  but  the 
air  would  corrupt  upon  every  hot  season,  and  expose  the  inhabitants 
to  general  and  infectious  diseases,  which  they  hardly  escape  three 
summers  together,  especially  about  Leyden,  where  the  waters  are  not 
so  easily  renewed ;  and,  for  this  reason,  I  suppose  it  is,  that  Leyden 
ii  found  to  be  the  neatest  and  cleanest  kept  of  all  their  towns* 

The  same  moisture  of  air  makes  all  metals  apt  to  rust,  aind  wood  to 
mould  ;  which  forces  them,  by  continual  pains  of  rubbing  and  acour^ 
ing,  to  seek  a  prevention  or  cure :  This  makes  the  brightness  and 
cleanness  that  seems  affected  in  thdr  houses,  and  is  called  natural  to 
them,  by  people  who  think  no  further.  So  the  deepness  of  their 
soil,  and  wetness  of  seasons,  which  would  render  it  unpassable, 
forces  tiiem,  not  only  to  exactness  of  paving  in  their  streets,  but  to 
the  expence  of  so  long  causeways  between  many  of  their  towns,,  and 
in  their  highways  ;  as,  indeed,  most  national  customs  are  the  effects 
of  some  unseen,  or  unobserved,  natural  causes  or  necessities* 

The  lownessand  flatness  of  their  land  make  it,  in  agreat  mei^ 
•ore,  the  richness  of  their  soil^  tint  is  easily>oveiflawed  every  wiiu 
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ter,  so  as  the  whole  country,  at  that  season,  seeiiis  to  lie  under  watef, 
which,  in  spring,  is  driren  out  again  by  mills. 

Sect.  VL 

OS  the  People  of  Holland^  their  Manners^  Humours^  and  Dispom 

iUions,  Sfc, 

The  people  of  Holland  may  be  divided  into  these  several  classes: 
The  peasants  or  boors,  who  cultivate  the  land.  The  mariners,  or 
skippers,  who  supply  their  ships.  The  merchants,  or  traders,  who 
fill  their  towns.  The  renteeners,  or  men  that  live  in  all  their  chief 
cities  upon  the  rents,  or  interests  of  estates  formerly  acquired  in 
their  families :    and  the  gentlemen  and  officers  of  their  armies. 

The  first  we  have  already  treated  of  in  a  section  by  themselves,  in 
regard  of  the  giving  a  more  particular  character  of  their  manners  and 
humours. 

The  second,  the  mariners,  are  a  plain  people,  but  of  a  very 
rough  hue  ;  whether  from  the  element  they  live  in,  or  from  their  food^ 
which  is  generally  fish  and  com,  and  heartier  than  that  of  the  boors : 
They  are  surly  and  ilLmannered,  which  is  mistaken  for  pride ;  but, 
I  believe,  is  learnt,  as  all  manners  are,  by  the  conversation  we  use. 
Now,  theirs  lying  only  among  one  another,  or  with  winds  and  waves, 
which  are  not  moved  nor  wrought  upon  by  any  language,  or  observ. 
ance,  or  to  be  dealt  with  but  by  pains,  and  by  patience,  these  are  all 
the  qualities  their  mariners  have  learnt ;  their  language  is  little  more 
than  what  is  of  necessary  use  to  their  business ;  their  valour  is  of  a 
size  extraordinary,  even  beyond  comparison,  except  with  that  of  the 
English  tarpaulin. 

The  merchants  and  tradesmen,  both  the  greater  and  mechanick, 
living  in  towns  that  are  of  great  resort,  both  by  strangers  and  pas. 
aengers  of  their  own,  are  more  mercurial,  wit  being  shar)>on4Hi  by 
commerce  and  conversation  of  cities,  though  they  are  Jiot  very  in« 
ventive,  which  is  the  gift  of  warmer  heads;  yet  are  they  great  in  imi- 
tation, and  so  far,  many  times,  as  goes  beyond  the  originals:  Of 
mighty  industry,  and  constant  application  to  the  ends  they  propose 
and  pursue.  They  make  use  of  their  skill,  and  their  wit,  to  take 
advantage  of  other  men's  ignorance  and  folly  they  deal  with :  Ara 
great  exactors,  where  the  law  is  in  their  own  hands.  In  other  points, 
where  they  deal  with  men  that  understand  like  themselves,  and  ara 
under  the  reach  of  justice  and  laws,  they  are  the  plainest  and  best 
dealers  in  the  world;  which  seems  not  to  grow  so  much  from  a  priiu 
ciple  of  conscience,  or  morality,  as  from  a  custom  or  habit  introdaced 
by  the  necessity  of  trade  among  them,  which  depends  as  much  upon 
common  honesty,  as  war  does  upon  discipline ;  and  without  which 
all  would  break;  merchants  would  turn  pedlars,  and  soldiers 
thieves. 

Those  families,  whkh  live  upon  their  patrimonial  estates  in  all  diQ 
great  cities,  are  a  people  difierently  bred  and  mannered  from  the 
traders,  though  like  thm  in  the  modesty  pf  garb  and  habit,  and  iim 
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^rsimony  of  liring.  Their  youth  are  generally  bred  up  at  schools, 
mod  at  the  universities  of  Leyden  or  Utrecht,  in  the  common  studies 
of  human  learning,  but  chiefly  of  the  civil  law,  which  is  that  of  their 
country. 

Where  these  families  are  rich,  their  youths,  after  a  course  of  their 
Btudies  at  home,  travel  for  some  years  as  the  sons  of  our  gentry  use 
to  tlo ;  bnt  their  journies  are  chiefly  into  England  and  France,  not 
much  into  Italy,  seldomer  into  Spain,  nor  often  into  the  more  north* 
em  countries,  unless  in  company  or  train  of  their  publick  ministers* 
The  chief  end  of  their  breeding,  is,  to  make  them  At  for  the  service 
of  their  country  in  the  magistracy  of  their  towns,  their  provinces, 
and  their  state.  And  of  these  kind  of  men  are  the  civil  officers  of 
this  government  generally  composed,  being  descended  of  families, 
who  have  many  times  been  constantly  in  the  magistracy  of  their  tuu 
tive  towns  for  many  years,  and  some  for  several  ages,  and  not  mea 
of  mean  or  mechanick  trades,  as  it  is  commonly  received  among  fo. 
reigners,  and  makes  the  subject  of  comical  jests  upon  their  govern, 
ment.  This  does  not  exclude  many  merchants  or  traders  in  grosa 
from  being  seen  in  the  offices  of  their  cities,  and  sometimes  deputed 
to  their  estates ;  nor  several  of  their  states  from  the  turning  their 
stocks  in  the  management  of  some  very  beneficial  trade  by  servants, 
juid  houses  maintained  to  that  purpose. 

The  next  rank  among  them,  is  that  of  their  gentlemen  or  nobles^ 
who,  in  this  province  of  Holland,  are  very  few,  most  of  the  families 
having  been  extinguished  in  the  long  wars  with  Spain.  But  those 
that  remain  are  in  a  manner  all  employed  in  the  military  or  civil 
charges  or  province  or  state.  These  are,  in  their  customs  and  man. 
ners,  much  different  from  the  rest  of  the  people;  and,  having  been 
bred  much  abroad,  rather  affect  the  garb  of  their  neighbour  courts, 
than  the  popular  air  of  their  own  country.  They  strive  to  imitate 
the  French  in  their  mien,  their  cloaths,  their  way  of  talk,  of  eating, 
of  galUntry,  or  debauchery.  They  are  otherwise  an  honest,  well, 
natured,  friendly,  and  gentlemanly  sort  of  men,  and  acquit  them, 
selves  generally  with  honour  and  merit,  where  their  country  em. 
ploys  them. 

The  officers  of  their  armies  live  after  the  customs  and  fashions  of 
the  gentlemen. 

There  are  some  customs,  or  disposttions,thatseemto  run  generally 
through  all  degrees  of  men  among  them ;  as,  great  frugality,  and  or. 
der,  in  their  expences.  Their  common  riches  lie  in  every  man's 
spending  less  than  he  has  coming  in,  be  that  what  it  will :  Nor  does 
it  enter  into  men's  heads  among  them,  that  the  common  part  or  course 
of  expenee  should  equal  the  revenue ;  and,  when  this  happens,  they 
think  they  have  lived  that  year  to  no  purpose  ;  and  the  train  of  it 
discredits  a  man  among  them,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal  ex. 
travagance  does  in  other  countries.  This  enables  every  man  to  bear 
their  extreme  taxes,  and  makes  them  less  sensible  than  they  would  be 
In  other  places,  especially  in  England :  For  he  that  lives  upon  two 
parts  in  five  of  what  he  has  coming  in,  if  he  pays  two  more  to  the 
state,  be  doef  but  part  with  what  he  shonkl  have  laid  up,  and  had  no 
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£if€0eiit  nfle  for;  whereas  he  that  8t>^iid8  yearly  what  he  receires,  it 
e  pays  bat  the  fiftieth  part  to  the  publicly  it  goes  from  him  like 
that  which  was  necessdry  to  buy  bread,  or  clothes,  for  himself,  or  his 
family. 

This  makes  the  beauty  and  strength  of  their  towns,  the  common 
diousness  of  trareUing  in  their  country  by  tlieir  canals,  bridges,  and 
causways,  the  pleasantness  of  their  walks,  and  their  grafts  in  and 
near  all  their  cities ;  and,  in  short,  tiie  beauty,  couTenience,  and 
$ometimes  magnificence  of  their  publick  works,  to  which  erery  man 
pays  as  willingly,  and  takes  as  much  pleasure  and  Tanity  in  them,  as 
those  of  other  countries  do  in  the  same  circumstances  among  the  pos«i 
Sessions  of  their  families,  or  private  inheritance. 

To  conclude  thil  section,  Holland  is  a  country,  where  the  earth  is 
better  than  the  air,  and  profit  more  in  request  than  honour;  where 
there  is  more  sense  tlian  wit;  more  good  nature  than  good  humour  j 
lind  more  wealth  than  pleasure;  and  where  a  man  would  chase  nu 
ther  to  travel,  than  to  lire ;  shall  find  more  things  to  observe  than  de» 
sire ;  and  more  persons  to  esteem  thiln  to  love.  But  the  same  qoalw 
ties  and  dispositions  do  not  value  a  private  man  and  a  state,  nor  make 
a  conversation  agreeable,  and  a  government  great:  Nor  is  it  unlikely^ 
that  some  Teiy  great  king  might  make  but  a  Tery  ordinary  private 
gentleman^  and  some  rery  extraordinary  gentleman  might  be  capable 
0f  making  but  a  Tery  mean  prince. 

Sect.  VII. 

Of  their  ReligioHy  the  nunUfer  cfSecU  amotig  ike  Peaplcy  particu^ 

iariy  in  Amtterdam^ 

The  great  care  df  this  state  has  ever  been  to  favour  no  particular 
er  curious  inquisition  into  the  faith  or  religious  principles  of  any 
peaceable  man,  who  came  to  live  under  the  prot^ion  of  their  laws, 
and  io  suffer  no  violence  or  oppression  upon  any  man's  conscience, 
whose  opinions  broke  not  out  into  expressions,  or  actions,  of  ill  coo* 
sequence  to  the  state.  A  free  form  of  government  either  making  way 
for  more  freedom  in  religion;  or  else,  having  contended  so  far  them^ 
selves  for  liberty  in  this  point,  they  thought  it  the  more  unreasonable 
for  them  to  oppress  others. 

The  Roman  Catholick  religion  was  alone  excepted  from  the  com** 
mon  protection  of  their  iaws,  making  men  (as  the  law-makers  believed) 
worse  subjects  than  the  rest,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  a  foreign  and 
tuperior  jurisdiction:  Yet  such  has  been  the  care  of  this  state,  to  give 
all  men  ease  in  this  point,  who  ask  no  more  than  to  serve  Grod,  and 
saTe  their  own  souls,  in  their  own  way  and  forms ;  tint  wiiat  was  not 
'provided  for,  by  the  constitutions  of  their  government,  was  so,  in  a 
Tery  great  degree,  by  the  connivance  of  their  officers,  wlio,  upon  cer* 
tain  constant  payments  from  every  family,  sufier  the  exercise  of  the 
Roman  Catholick  reli^n  in  their  several  jurisdictions,  as  free  and 
easy,  the'  not  so  cheap,  and  so  avowed,  as  the  rest.  This,  I  suppose, 
has  been  the  reason,  that  thou|^  those  of  the  profession  are  Tery  no* 
9Mroui  in  the  country  among  the  peasaBts^  and  considerable  in  the 
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cities;  and  not  admitted  to  way  publick  cKarges;  yet  they  seem  to 
be  a  sound  piece  of  the  state,  and  fast  jointed  in  w  kfa  the  rest,  and 
hare  neither  given  any  disturbance  to  the  gOYernment,  nor  expressed 
any  inclinations  to  a  change,  or  to  any  foreign  power. 

Of  all  other  religions,  every  man  enjoys  the  free  exercise  in  his 
own  chamber,  or  his  own  house,  unquestioned,  and  nnspied.  And  if 
the  followers  of  any  sect  grow  so  numerous  in  any  place,  that  they 
affect  a  publick  congregation,  and  are  content  to  purchase  a  place  of 
assembly,  to  bear  the  charge  of  a  pastor,  or  teacher,  and  to  pay  foF 
this  liberty  to  the  publick ;  they  go  and  propose  their  desire  to  the 
magistrate  of  the  place  where  they  reside,  who  inform  themselres  of 
their  opinions,  and  manners  of  worship ;  and,  if  they  find  notliing  in 
either,  destructive  to  civil  society,  or  prejudicial  to  the  constitutions 
of  their  state,  and  content  themselves  with  the  price  that  is  offered  for 
the  purchase  of  this  liberty,  they  easily  allow  it ;  but  with  the  condi. 
itouy  that  one  or  more  commissioners  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall 
have  free  admission  at  all  their  meetings,  shall  be  both  the  observers, 
and  witnesses  of  all  that  is  acted  or  preached  among  them,  and  whose 
testimony  shall  be  received  concerning  any  thing  that  passes  there,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  state;  in  which  case,  the  laws  and  executions  are 
as  severe,  as  against  any  civil  crimes. 

Thus  the  Jews  have  their  allowed  synagogues  in  Amsterdam  and 
Rotterdam;  and,  in  the  first,  I  think,  all  sects,  that  are  known  amon^ 
Christians,  have  their  publick  meeting.places ;  and  some,  whose  names 
are  almost  worn  out  in  other  parts,  as  the  Brown ists,  Familists,  and 
others.  The  Arminians,  though  they  make  a  great  name  among  them, 
by  being  rather  the  distinction  of  a  party  in  the  state,  than  a  sect  in 
the  church ;  yet  are,  in  comparison  of  others,  but  few  in  number, 
though  considerable  by  the  persons,  who  are  of  the  better  qnaiity, 
the  more  learned  and  intelligent  men ;  and  many  of  them  In  the  go» 
vemment.  The  Anabaptists  are  just  the  contrary,  very  numerous, 
but  in  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  raechanicks  and  seamen,  and  abound 
chiefly  in  North  Holland. 

The  Calvinists  make  the  body  of  the  people,  and  are  possessed  of 
all  the  publick  churches  in  the  dominions  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of 
the  only  ministers  or  pastors,  who  are  maintained  by  the  publick* 

It  is  hardly  to  be  imagined,  how  all  the  violence  and  sharpness, 
which  accompanies  the  differences  of  religion  in  other  countries, 
seems  to  be  appeased  or  softened  here,  by  the  general  freedom,  which 
all  men  enjoy,  either  by  allowance  or  connivance.  I  believe  the  force 
of  commerce,  alliances,  and  acquaintance,  spreading  so  far  as  they 
do  in  small  circuits,  such  as  the  province  of  Holland,  may  contribute 
much  to  make  conversation,  and  all  the  offices  of  common  life,  so- 
easy,  among  so  different  opinions,  of  which  so  many  several  persons 
are  often  in  every  man's  eye ;  and  no  man  checks  or  takes  offence  at 
faces,  or  customs,  or  ceremonies,  he  sees  eveiy  day,  as  at  those  he 
hears  of  in  places  far  distant,  and  perhaps  by  partial  relations,  and 
comes  to  see  late  in  his  life;  and  after  he  has  long  been  possessed  bj 
passion  or  prejudice  against  them.  However  it  is,  religion  may  pos. 
ribly  do  more  good  in  other  places,  but  it  does  less  hurt  here;  and 

VOL.  IX.  N  n 
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wherever  the  inTisible  effects  of  it  are  greatest  and  most  adTsnfa. 
geous,  I  am  sure,  the  visible  are  so  in  this  country,  by  the  continual 
and  4indisturbed  citiI  peace  of  their  government,  for  so  long  a  coarse 
of  years,  and  by  so  mighty  an  increase  of  their  people,  vrherein  will 
appear  to  consist  chiefly  the  vast  growth  of  their  trade  and  riches, 
and  consequently  the  strength  und  greatness  of  their  state. 

Sect.  VIIL 
Of  their  Way  of  Trade,  and  Manner  of  Increase  in  Wealth, 

It  is  evident  to  those,  vrho  have  read  the  most,  and  travelled  far. 
thest,  that  no  country  can  be  found  either  in  this  present  age,  or  upon 
record  of  any  story,  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  manage  d,  as  in 
the  narrow  compass  of  the  four  maritime  provinces  of  this  common, 
wealth :  Nay,  it  is  generally  esteemed,  that  they  have  more  shipping 
belongs  to  them,  than  there  does  to  the  far  greater  part  of  Europe 
besides.  Yet  they  have  no  native  commoditi^'S  towards  the  building, 
or  rigging  of  the  smallest  vessel ;  their  flax,  hemp,  pitch,  wood,  and 
iron,  coming  all  from  abroad,  as  wool  does  for  cloathing  their  men, 
and  corn  for  feeding  them.  Nor  do  I  know  any  thing  properly  of 
their  own  growth,  that  is  considerable,  either  for  their  own  necessary 
use,  or  for'traffick  with  their  neighbours,  besides  butter,  cheese,  and 
earthen  wares.  For  havens,  thoy  have  not  any  good  upon  their  whole 
eoast:  The  best  are  Uclvoetsluys,  which  has  no  trade  at  all;  and 
Flushingue,  which  has  little,  in  comparison  of  other  towns  in  IIol. 
land :  But  Amsterdam,  that  triumphs  in  the  spoils  of  Lisbon  and 
Antwerp  (which  before  engrossed  the  greatest  trade  of  Europe  and 
the  Indies)  seems  to  be  the  most  incommodious  haven  thry  have, 
being  seated  upon  so  shallow  waters,  that  ordinary  ships  cannot  come 
up  to  it,  viilhout  the  advantage  of  tides;  nor  great  ones,  without  uiu 
lading.  The  enterance  of  the  Tessel,  and  passages  over  the  Zudder 
Sea,  is  now  more  dangerous,  than  a  voyage  from  thence  to  Spain, 
lying  all  in  blind  and  narrow  channels;  so  that  it  easily  appears, 
that  it  U  not  a  haven  that  draws  trade,  but  trade  that  tills  an  haven, 
4nd  brings  it  in  vogue.  Nor  has  Holland  grown  rich  by  any  natiTO 
commodities,  but  by  force  of  industry ;  by  improvement  and  man  a* 
factuve  of  all  foreign  growths;  by  being  the  general  magazine  of  Eu. 
ro{3e,  and  furnishing  all  parts  with  whatever  the  market  wants  or  in. 
vites;  and  by  their  seamen,  being,  as  they  have  properly  been  called, 
the  common  carriers  of  the  world. 

It  appears  to  every  man's  eye,  who  hath  travelled  Holland,  and 
observe  d  the  number  and  vicinity  of  their  great  and  populous  towns 
and  villages,  with  the  prodigious  improvement  of  almost  every  spot  of 
ground  in  the  country,  and  the  great  multitudes  constantly  employed 
jn  their  shipping  abroad,  and  their  boats  at  home,  that  no  other  knowa 
-country  in  the  world,  of  the  same  extent,  holds  any  proportion  with 
this  in  the  numbers  of  people ;  and,  if  that  be  the  great  foundation  of 
trade,  the  best  account,  that  can  be  given  of  theirs,  w  ill  be,  by  consU 
dering  the  causes  and  accidents  that  have  served  to  force  and  invite  so 
vast  a  confluqce  of  peeople  intp  their  country ;  the  civil  wars,  calami. 
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tiefl,  persecutions,  oppressions,  or  discontents,  that  hate  been  fatil  to 
most  of  their  neighbours  for  some  time  before,  as  well  as  since  their 
state  began. 

Sect.  IX. 

Of  their  Militartf  Forces  by  Sea  and  Land,  with  their  State 

Revenues, 

The  force  of  these  provinces  is  to  be  measured,  not  bj  the  number 
or  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  but  by  the  strength  of  their  shipping, 
and  standing  troops,  which  they  constantly  maintain,  even  in  time  of 
peace;  and  by  the  numbers  of  both,  which  they  have  been  able  to  draw 
into  the  field,  and  to  sea,  for  support  of  a  war:  by  their  constant  re- 
venue to  maintain  the  first;  and  by  the  temporary  charge,  they  have 
been  able  to  furnish  for  supply  of  the  other. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  state  consists,  either  in  what  is  levied 
in  the  conquered  towns,  and  country  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  or  the 
Rhine;  which  is  wholly  administered  by  the  council  of  state:  or  else 
the  ordinary  funds,  which  the  Seven  Provinces  provide  every  year, 
according  to  their  several  proportions,  upon  the  petition  of  the  coun- 
cil of  State,  and  the  computation  of  the  charge  of  the  ensuing  year, 
given  in  by  them  to  the  States-General.  ,And  this  revenue  in  tiroes 
of  peace,  commonly  amounts  to  about  one  and  twenty  millions  of  gil- 
ders a  year. 

Their  standing  land  forces,  in  time  of  peace,  consist  of  thirty-thou- 
sand  horse  and  foot. 

Their  admiralties,  in  time  of  peace,  maintain  between  tfiirty  and 
forty  men  of  war,  employed  in  the  several  convoys  of  their  mer. 
chants  fleets,  in  a  squadron  of  eight  or  ten  ships,  to  attend  the  Al. 
gerines,  and  other  Corsairs  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  some  al- 
ways lying  ready  ia  their  havens  for  any  sudden  accidents  or  occa« 
sions  of  the  state. 
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London,  printed  for  J.  Johnson,  1691.     Quarto,  containing  eight 

pages. 


X.  HE  proceedings  by,  and  against  some  body  of  late,  are  not  alte. 
gethcr  unlike  a  certain  parable;  which,  though  I  cannot,  at  present, 
call  to  mind  where  I  read  it,  yet,  1  remember  very  well,  the  substance 
of  it  was  this:  viz. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  bear-baiting  appointed;  a  great 
over-grown  French  bear,  the  greatest  in  the  world,  to  be  baited  by 
tlnglish  and  Dutch  mastiffs,  the  best  mastiffs  in  the  imiTerse.    The 
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match  mras  made  between  the  most  christian  lion  of  England  and  Hoi. 
land,  on  one  hand,  and  the  most  anttchristian  bear.ward  of  France, 
on  the  other  hand ;  and  the  wager  was  no  less,  than  the  whole  interest 
of  the  French  crown,  on  one  side,  and  the  whole  remaining  interest  of 
Europe,  and  the  liberty  of  all  Christendom,  on  the  other,  in  case  of  a 
.total  destruction,  either  of  the  bear,  or  of  the  mastiffs. 

Whereupon,  the  great  French  bear.ward,  that  apocalyptick  beast, 
Ludovicus,  whose  name  is  the  number  of  the  beast  in  the  Rere. 
lations,  for  the  numerical  letters  of  his  name  are  six-hundred  three, 
score  and  six:  I  say,  this  notorious  beast  of  a  man,  this  cruel 
tyrant,  who  retains  nothing  in  him  of  a  king,  but  the  purple;  this 
bear- ward  le  grand  spared  no  costs,  nor  pains,  to  hearten,  cherish, 
and  strengthen  his  bear,  against  the  time  of  baiting;  nay,  he  sent  as 
far  as  the  lieyant  for  strengthening  cordials,  and  restoratives  for  his 
bear. 

Hereupon,  the  wary  lion  (who  is,  in  his  own  nature,  as  wise  as  a 
serpent,  and  yet  as  innocent  as  a  dore)  sent  out  force  enough,  to  in- 
tercept all  those  restoratives  at  the  Streights  mouth. 

But  }  oa  must  know,  the  lion  haying  more  than  a  good  many 
jackcalls  about  him,  as  all*  our  lions  ever  had,  they  over-persuaded 
him  to  make  a  jack-an-apes  commander  of  that  force;  who,  when 
the  bear*s  cordials  and  restoratives  came  in  sight,  sat  still  upon 
his  butt-end  all  the  while,  cracking  of  nuts,  and  making  of  mon. 
key's  faces,  and  so  let  the  strengthening  cordials  pass  by  safe,  just 
under  his  nose,  without  doing  any  thing,  besides  gazing  and  smelling 
at  them. 

After  this,  you  must  further  know,  these  foolish  head-strong  jack, 
calls  (being  all  great  favourites  forsooth,  and  pretending  to  ten  times 
more  knowledge  and  discretion,  than  ever  they  were,  or  ever  will 
be  masters  of)  prevailed  likewise  with  the  lion,  to  make  an  old 
grisled  spaniel  commander  in  chief  over  all  his  mastilTs,  both  English 
and  Dutch. 

Wherefore,  the  lion,  at  the  earnest  request  and  recommendation 
of  the  jackcalls,  called  out  old  Grisle  (a  plaguy  dog  at  a  bitch ; 
and  therefore,  in  all  probability,  well  acquainted  with  the  best 
kennels)  and  spitted  in  his  mouth,  and  clapped  him  on  the  back, 
and  gave  him  all  the  encouragement  a  dog  could  have,  and  then  bid 
him  go,  range  about,  seek  out,  and  bring  home,  sixteen  or  eighteen 
couple  of  stout,  well-bred  true  English  beagles  with  him,  to  hunt  out 
the  bear,  and  conduct  the  mastiffs  to  their  sport. 

But  old  Grisle,  not  observing  his  master's  instructions,  instead  of 
procuring  strong.built,  hearty,  experienced  beagles,  brought  back  t 
damned  raw  pack  of  mere  whelps  and  lap.dogs;  and,  by  his  and  their 
fawning,  crouching,  cringing,  and  wheedling,  as  spaniels,  whelps, 
and  lap-dogs  use  to  do,  and  by  the  intercession  of  the  jackcalls,  who 
will  recommend  the  devil  for  a  good  artist,  if  he  has  but  the  art  of 
feeding  them  secretly  with  forbidden  prey,  they  prevailed  with  the 
lion  to  be  commissioned  under  old  Grisle,  in  order  to  lead  and  guide 
the  mastiffs;  which  made  the  mastiffs  growl  most  confoandedlvi 
through  mere  indignation. 
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Howeyer,  out  tbey  went,  under  this  wise  conduct ;  but,  before 
they  went  out,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap-dogs  (for  I  call 
them  his,  because,  as  I  told  you  but  now,  they  were  most  of  his  own 
getting)  thought  it  conrenient,  for  their  better  Security,  to  muzzle  all 
the  mastiffs,  and  tie  them  fast  in  a  strong  line  of  passive  obedience 
and  non-resistance ;  and,  as  soon  as  that  was  effectually  done,  then 
out  they  went  all  together. 

And,  all  the  way  they  went,  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap- 
dogs,  did  frisk,  and  skip,  and  leap,  and  bounce,  and  yelp,  being  all 
OTer.joyed,  that  they  should  see  some  sport  anon  (for  most  of  them 
had  never  seen  a  bear  before  in  their  lives)  and  oh !  how  they  whip, 
ped  the  bear  about,  and  swinged  him  off,  all  the  way,  in  their  own 
fancies ! 

Says  old,  proud,  impotent,  self-conceited,  empty  Grisle :  ^  Gentle- 
'  men  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  courage !  here  is  confusion  to 
'  the  bear.  Huzza!  shew  yourselves  to  be  but  what  you  are,  viz. 
^  true  whelps,  and  right  lap-dogs,  and  I  desire  no  more:  for,  by  your 
'  assistance,  I  have  power  enough  to  beat  all  the  bears  in  France.  I 
'  have  been  a  whelp  and  a  lapulog  myself  in  my  time,  as  well  as  the 
^  best  of  yon  all:  And,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  an  English  whelp, 
'or  lap-dog,  is  able  to  grapple  with  a  French  bear  at  any  time ; 
'  wherefore,  we  need  no  scouts  to  go  before,  to  bring  us  notice  of  the 
*  bear*s  approach ;  for,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  hearing  of  your 
'  terrible  yelping,  he  will  be  glad  to  retire  fast  enough  of  his  own  ac. 
'  cord,  I  warrant  you:  Therefore,  courage  my  beloved  whelps  and 
'  lap-dogs !  here's  confusion  once  more  to  the  bear ! — ^huzza !  yelp ! 
^  yelp !  yelp  l* 

But  old  Grisle  had  scarce  ended  these  words,  nor  was  the  yelping 
quite  ceased,  when  lo!  all  on  a  sudden,  the  unexpected  roaring  of  the 
bear  quite  surprised,  dashed,  astonished,  and  stunned  the  whole  pack 
of  mongrels;  which  made  old  Grisle  shrink  in  his  tail  between  hia 
legs,  and  hang  down  his  head  (and  if  it  had  been  hung  up,  not  a  half, 
penny  damage)  and  made  all  the  whelps  and  lap-dogs  begin  to  whine 
and  whimper  about  him,  and  fawn  upon  him,  with  wagging  tails, 
clapped  in  behind,  lank  ears  before,  couchant  heads,  and  tears  in  their 
eyes.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  made  the  brave  mastiffs  prick  up 
their  ears,  and  drew  rage  and  foam  from  their  mouths,  and  fire  from 
their  very  eyes,  to  be  at  the  bear.  Bless  me !  what  a  difference  there 
is,  between  right  true-bred  mastiffs,  and  whiffling  curs ! 

(For  you  must  know,  the  great  bear  was,  by  an  unexpected  hurri. 
cane,  driven  to  a  bay,  fresh-water  bay,  or  else  he  had  seized,  and 
hugged  old  Grisle,  and  all  his  whelps  and  lap-dogs,  just  as  the  devil 
hugs  a'  witch,  before  they  had  been  aware  of  it,  and  was  there  con. 
fined  in  I»b's  pound,  and  tied  as  fast,  as  a  bear  to  a  stake;  which 
made  him  suck  his  paws,  and  fret  in  his  grease,  and  roar  after  that 
hideous  manner.) 

However,  old  Grisle  was  forced,  by  the  rage  and  Importunity  of 
the  mastiffs,  to  go  and  shew  them  the  bear:  And,  to  give  the  devil  liis 
due,  he  did  shew  them  the  bear,  and  that  was  all :  For,  when  he 
plainly  perceived^  that  the  French  were  really  there  with  their  bears, 
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he  immediately  took  all  possible  care,  to  stand  at  a  distance  enough, 
out  of  harm's  way  ;  uad  outof  the  way  of  doing  harm  to  any,  but  the 
forward  mastiffs. 

But  had  the  first,  second,  and  third.rate  mastiffs  been  then  let 
loose,  when  they  were  fresh  and  uniired;  and  when  tliey  had  a  strong 
direct  gale  to  carry  them,  to  the  l>ear's  vory  nose;  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  torn  him  to  pieces  in  a  trice.   For  he  was  so  hemmed  in, 
on  every  side,  that  he  ccruld  not  stir  one  way  or  other;  neither  could 
any  of  the  mastiffs  have  bwn  tb«»re  lost  <h*  sunk,  they  being  then,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  best  kt^nnel,  or  port,  in  Europe ;  When,  at  the  same 
time,  the  bear  was  abov«  a  hundred  leagues  from  his  den.    And  be. 
sides,  there  was  another  strong  party,  or  two,  of  stout  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth-rate  mastiffs,  out  at  the  same  time,  to  have  intercepted  the 
bear  in  his  way,  if,  after  the  first  wastiffs  tearing  him,  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  home.     Her«!  were  all  the  advan. 
tages,  that  heaven  and  earth  could  grant,  at  once;  and  all  the  favour, 
able  opportunities,  that  man  could  ask,  or  that  God  need  grant:  and 
nothing  wanting  but  courage,  conduct,  skill,  and  honesty,  to  accom- 
plish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  boar  for  evermore.     Never  had  spa. 
niel  such  an  opportunity  of  losing  his  own  name,  and  gaining  the  re. 
putation  of  a  mastiff;  and  never  had  whelps  and  iap.dog8  such  an  op. 
portunity,  to  ingratiate  themselves  with,  and  gain  the  applause  and 
esteem  of  all  mankind,  as  well  as  of  womankind  and  children.     But 
I  find  the  poet  is  in  the  right  on  it,  who  says : 

Naturam  expellas  furcA  licet^  usque  recurrel. 

Nature  recoils,  and,  though  you  hang  the  dog, 
Yet  he  will  die,  just  as  he  liv'd,  a  rogue. 

For,  as  soon  as  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lap.dogs,  espied  the 
vast  bulk  of  the  bear's  body,  the  wideness  of  his  jaws,  the  largeness 
of  his  paws,  and  the  length  of  his  claws,  as  if  they  had  seen  raw.head 
and  bloody-bones,  they  turned  all  as  white  presently,  as  my  lady's 
night.trail. 

But  by  the  thundering  noise  of  the  mastiffs,  and  by  the  powerful 
help  of  brandy,  being  somewhat  roused  out  of  their  fainting  fit,  they 
began  at  last,  though  it  was  long  first,  to  recover  a  little  out  of  their 
clammy  sweat:  and  then  they« called  a  council,  as  they  called  it.  And 
there,  you  might  have  seen  all  the  whelps  and  lap.dogs  lying  panting 
round  old  Grisle,  and  looking  up  to  him,  in  this  time  of  need,  and  he 
looking  down  upon  them  again,  with  mo^t  pitiful  countenances,  on 
both  sides;  and,  all  the  while,  making  a  most  intolerable  stink,  for 
fear  of  the  bear  :  Nay,  such  a  strange  stink,  that  I  am  forceil  to  hold 
my  nose,  even  now,  whilst  I  am  speaking  of  it :  and  to  cry, '  Out,  y« 
ftinking  curs !  Faw!  out,  and  be  hanged!  Faw  !  out,  for  shajne, 
and  make  room  for  the  mn spiffs !' 

However,  at  long-run,  old  Grisle  made  a  shift  to  open  his  jawf, 
and  held  them  open,  a  long  while,  without  speaking  ever  a  wonl,  for 
be  w^H  knew,  they  understood  his  meaning  by  his  gaping :  Yet,  at 
last,  with  much  ado,  and  with  as  much  hesitation,  trembling,  and 
•hakiagy  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  house  of  commons,  he  broke  silence. 
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and  snarled  oat  these  following  sentences,  to  the  c^reat  joy  of  the 
whc-lps  and  lap-dogs;  but  to  the  deep  grief  and  regret  of  the  mas. 
tiffs,  and  to  the  eTerlasting  stain,  and  eternal  reproach  of  the  Eng. 
lish  nation,  m. 

^  Gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  I  lately  saw,  when 
^  I  wa«  so  often  and  so  long  on  shore  in  London,  and  at  Portsmouth 
^  (that  the  very  watermen  called  me  Lord  Tarry.at.home,  and  Lord 
'  Tarry.in-town)  then  I  say,  I  saw  a  very  good  book,  nay,  which  is 
^  more,  a  convocation  book,  in  Mall  Hinton's  closet  (or  rather,  ken^ 
^  nel)  for,  I  must  tell  you,  she  is  a  very  devout  creature,  a  mighty 
^  lover  of  convocations,  and  no  good  thing  can  come  out,  but  she, 
<  good  girl,  will  presently  take  it  in.  And  there  in  that  book  I  re. 
^  member  it  is  laid  down,  by  the  venerable  authority  of  a  certain  kind 
^  of  a  certain  sort  of  a  convocation,  as  an  undoubted  principle  of  our 
^  church  (for  I  was  never  of  any  church,  that  was  for  true  fighting, 

*  no  more  than  you)  viz.  That,  whatever  powers  here  below  are 
'  settled  and  fixed,  we  ought  to  pay  ample  altogiance,  non-resistance, 
^  and  passive-obedience  to  them.  And  yon  know  well  enough,  that 
'  our  master,  the  lion,  is  not  so  very  well  settled  and  fixed  at  this 
^  time;  for  he  is  not  yet  passed  the  Boyne,  and  there  is  a  deep  water 
^  for  him  to  wado  through  up  to  the  chid,  and  several  French  bears  in 

*  his  way,  before  he  can  reach  Dublin.  Bat  on  the  other  side  yoa 
^  plainly  see,  That  tlie  great  French  bear,  here,  is  settled  and  fixed 
'  before  yoar  eyes  :.  And,  for  my  part,  I  faAve  often  found  great  clvi. 
'  titles  from  French  bears ;  and  so,  I  hope,  I  may  again.  Where. 
^  fore,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap-dogs,  though  you  are 
^  young,  yet  I  am  old  ;  and  it  is  high  time  for  me  to  follow  the  vir. 

*  tuons  example  of  Mall  Hiuton,  and  to  walk  by  convocation  rules : 
^  And,  therefore,  I  am  clearly  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  venera* 
^  able  convocation,  our.  That  we  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  keep 
'  our  distance,  to  consider  where  we  are,  and  in  whose  presence  we 

*  be,  and  to  see  who  and  who  stand  together ;  and  also,  to  keep  to  the 
'  saving  doctrine  of  non-assistance,  till  we  hear  a  little  better  which 

*  way  things  go,  and  till  we  are  fully  satisfied  what  is  become  of  the 

*  Irish  affairs :  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  in  the  mean  time,  to  pay  all 
^  dutiful  respects  to  the  settled  power  of  the  bear  (who  was  driven 

*  into  the  bay  by  a  hurricane,  and  so  has  plainly  Grod's  authority) 

*  and  especially,  to  keep  close  to  our  beloved-church-rules,  and  my 
^  old,  natural,  spaniel.mles,  of  non-resistance,  and  passive-obedience, 

*  during  our  whole  retreat.'  At  which  periodical  snarl,  all  the  whelps 
and  lap-dogs  heaved  up  their  drooping  heads,  and  cried  yelp,  yelp, 
yelp ;  but  the  inraged  mastiffs  swore,  bow — ^wow — wow. 

This  was  the  warlike  resolution,  the  admirable,  or  admiral-like  de- 
termination, and  positive  injunction  of  old  Grisle;  whereuntoall  the 
whelps  and  lapi.dogs  unanimously  agreed,  and  punctually  observed  it, 
like  so  many  dogs  in  a  string ;  and  hung  down  their  heads  all  the 
way,  like  so  many  sheep-biters  ;  finding  now,  by  sad  experience,  the 
freat  difference  between  bear-baiting,  and  sheep-biting. 

But,  however,  the  mastiffs,  both  English  and  Dutch,  could  not  en^i 
dure  to  be  held  so  long.^six  or  seven  days  toj[ether,  by  a  pack  of  sha^ 
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^rcencurs,  m  such  an  unreasonable  line,  a  line  of  five  or  six  leagues 
distance,  at  least,  from  the  bear,  the  grand  enemy  of  nmnkind,  and 
fipom  their  dutj  of  attacking  him. 

Therefore,  to  be  thus  unjustly  restrained  in  spight  of  their  coo. 
rage,  nay,  in  spight  of  their  teeth,  by  a  company  of  whifflers,  made 
the  mastiffs  rave,  and  grow  almost  starlustaring  mad,  for  want  of  sleep 
and  rest ;  but  especially  for  want  of  fighting ;  for  fighting  is  ihar 
meat  and  drink.  A  true  tarpaulin  fights  only  to  eat,  and  eats  only  to 
fight  again.  And  there  were  enough  with  them  to  eat  up  the  bear; 
and  sharpers  enough  in  erery  thing  else,  but  fitting ;  and  more  by 
a  great  many  (though  not  by  a  good  many)  than  those  that  devoured 
Ike  great  Spanish  bear  in  1588. 

Whereupon  the  Ikmcss,  hearing  the  loudjnouthed  Toice  of  ber 
laastiffs,  both  Englrsh  and  Dutch,  speaking  the  same  thing,  and, 
which  is  strange,  the  same  language,  and  both  countries  agreeing  in 
the  same  verdict,  viz.  That  the  mastifis  were  abused,  curbed,  and 
mnzzled  by  a  parcel  of  mongrels;  therefore  she  roused  up  her  rojal 
wrath,  and  sent  positiTe  orders  to  the  curs,  either  to  permit  the 
mastiffs  to  fight,  or  else  to  come  presently  themselves  to  her  den  in 
the  Tower, 

This  royal  cccho  startled  the  spaniel,  the  whelps,  and  the  lap. 
dogs  worse,  if  {X)ssible,  than  the  roaring  of  the  bear  had  done  before: 
For  now,  being  almost  nine  days  old  in  tbeir  iniquity,  the  whelps 
l)cgan  to  see,  that  there  was  another  settled  power,  besides  the  bears. 

Thus  old  Grisle,  his  whelps,  and  his  lapi-dogs,  being  reduced  to 
a  great  streight,  for  fear  of  the  lioness  on  one  side,  and  of  the  bear 
on  the  other;  and,  yet,  being  willing  to  curry  favour  with  both 
sides,  and  to  keep  to  the  convocation.rules  of  non-resistance  of  ^ 
aettled  power  of  the  lioness,  and  of  passive^obedience  to  the  fixed 
power  of  tlie  bear :  Therefore,  they  craftily  and  cunningly  resolred 
(as  if  they  had  been  so  many  schoolmen,  or  doctors  of  metaphysical 
notions  and  distinctions)  that  they  would  sacredly,  or,  rather  cur- 
sedly, observe  a  strict  neutrality  on  both  sides. 

In  pursuance  whereof,  old  Grisle,  in  the  first  place,  making  hit 
lionours,  his  bows,  and  his  profound  congees  to  the  bear ;  and,  then, 
making  his  obeisance  to  the  lioness,  and,  withal,  making  a  shew  of 
praying,  but  not  fighting,  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary :  be 
liung  out  the  bloody  flag,  as  they  use  to  do  at  the  bear^rden,  and 
proclaimed  free  liberty  for  all  to  ^gtit^  that  had  a  mind  to  it.  Fight 
dog,  fight  bear,  for  him,  and  his. 

Whereupon  the  brave  Tyrrell,  the  undaunted  Dorrell,  and  several 
other  English,  and  above  twenty  Dutch  mastiffs,  all  as  good  as  eier 
run  at  a  bear  (and,  oh !  that  the  courageous  and  victorious  Shovel 
had  been  amongst  them !)  though  they  were  before  almost  quite 
dirottled,  spent,  and  strangled  by  being  held  back  so  long  from  their 
sport,  in  such  an  unreasonable  line,  yet  now  took  fresh  courage,  and 
broke  tlie  Hoe,  and  left  the  mongrels  behind  to  their  due,  the  line ; 
and  ran  full  speed  forwards,  and  made  directly  at  the  bear  with  open 
months;  and  stared  fire,  and  gaped  smoke,  and  spoke  thunder,  and 
darted  thunderbolts,  aiid  hurled  whirlwinds  at  the  bear;  and  f» 
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scorched,  blighted,  blasted,  and  twisted  him ;  and  gave  him  such 
rents,  such  gashes,  such  breaches,  and  such  shocks,  that  they  made 
him  groan,  and  reel  backwards  at  their  very  first  onset :  And,  had 
thejr  been  seconded,  as  they  ought,  we  should  never  have  been  trou^ 
bled  hereafter  with  any  more  French-dancing  bears  again. 

And  though  I  will  hold  ten  English  crowns  to  one  French  crown 
at  any  time,  upon  any  of  these  mastiffs  heads,  both  Dutch  and  Eng. 
lish,  against  any  French  cub  whatsoever  of  equal  size :  and  though 
I  have  great  reason  always  to  lament  my  own  insolvency,  in  that  I  am 
notable  ever  to  pay  sufficient  expressions  of  gratitude  and  thankful, 
ness  to  every  one  of  these  glorious  assailants ;  and  particularly  to  the 
Dutch,  because  I  find,  they  had  not  so  many  whelps  and  lap-dogf 
amongst  them,  as  we  had;  no,  nor  so  many  jackcalls  neither. 

Yet,  after  all,  I  beseech  you,  gentfemen,  bear  with  my  weak, 
ness,  and  pardon  the  infirmity  of  my  judgment,  if  it  be  so,  and  give 
me  leave  to  say,  That  my  main  bet  is  more  especially  reserved  for, 
and  fixed  upon,  the  brave  Tyrrell :  A  hundred  to  one  on  his  head  at 
any  time  ?  His  name  is  Wonder,  a  right  English  mastiff,  and  a  true. 
bred  tarpaulin ;  who  never  gave  an  affront,  and  never  brooked  one ; 
who  is  of  such  strange  humility,  goodness,  and  modesty  ;  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  of  such  unparalleled  courage,  knowledge,  and  bravery, 
that,  I  protest,  I  have  often  gazed  at  the  maVi  in  raptures  of  admira. 
tion  ;  and  always  thought  him  a  great  blessing  to  this  nation,  if  we 
understood  him  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  which  I  know  all  the  jackoalls  will 
grin,  if  we  understood  how  to  employ  true  virtue,  true  honesty,  true 
valour,  true  skill,  true  conduct,  and  true  merit  to  the  best  advan. 
tage;  and  if  we  understood  how  to  pitch  upon  a  man,  that  can^  by 
his  own  private  interest  and  repute  amongst  all  true  tarpaulins,  man 
out  a  whole  fleet  at  any  time  without  a  press. 

But  these,  indeed,  would  be  too  many  blessings  wrapped  up  in  one; 
and  the  powerful  spirit  of  the  cver.blesscd  Bishop  Usher,  still  sur. 
▼iving  in  his  grandson,  would  make  too  good  an  admiral  for  so  bad  an 
age,  as  this  is. 

Neither  would  I  have  old  envious  Grisle,  nor  any  of  his  malicious 
whelps,  or  lap-dogs,  think,  that  Captain  Tyrrell  is  any  ways  privy  to 
this  commendation :  No,  good  man,  he  would  have  been  the  only 
obstacle  against  it,  if  he  had  known  it ;  for  he  is  neither  for  praising 
himself,  nor  dispraising  others. 

But  yet,  I  hope,  my  I^rd  Grisle,  master  whelps,  and  master  lap. 
dogs,  you  will  give  me  leave  to  speak  the  truth  concerning  your  wor. 
ships ;  who  was  a  spectator  and  stander.by  all  the  while,  as  well  as 
you ;  especially,  since  you  have  made  me,  and  all  my  countrymen, 
pay  flo  dear  for  our  standing  at  your  special  bear-baiting  ;  nay,  me. 
thinks,  you  might  out  of  modesty,  if  you  had  any,  give  us  leave  to 
speak,  who  are  such  great  losers  by  you  :  And  more  especially,  since 
you  have  brought  things  to  such  a  pass,  that,  if  we  do  not  speak 
now,  we  must  for  ever  hereafter  hold  our  peace ;  for  you  have  bid 
the  last  bans  of  matrimony  between  us  aud  destruction. 

Wherefore,  since  I  neither  do,  nor  can,  speak  evil  of  the  rulers  of 
the  people,  viz*  King  WiUiam*  and  Queen  Mary ;  of  whom,  by  whom^ 
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and  in  whom,  I  know  nothing  but  good :  And  since  our  blessed  Sa. 
Tiour  called  those  men  dogs,  that  eat  up  the  children's  bread  :  And 
since  j'ou,  gentlemen  whelps,  and  gentlemen  lap^ogs,  hare  giren 
a  pretty  good  stroke  already  to  our  daily  bread ;  and  are  pre- 
paring, not  only  to  devour  the  remainder,  but  also  to  rob  us  of  the 
bread  of  life ;  and  to  bring  in  the  abomination  of  desolation  upon  us, 
even  that  abomination,  which  maketh  desolate  now  at  this  very  day 
in  Flanders,  Savoy,  and  all  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire,  &c.  and 
would  willingly  do  the  like  here  amongst  us,  with  all  his  heart ;  and 
so,  I  perceive,  with  all  yours  too:  And  since  you  have  only  the 
name,  the  salary,  the  sash,  the  cravat-string,  the  feather,  the  red, 
and  the  blue  of  commanders  ;  without  the  true  heart,  the  spirit,  the 
experience,  the  honesty, and  the  bravery  of  true  English  tarpaulins; 
And  since  you  have  acquitted  old  Grisle  for  his  ill  service,  and  have 
snarled  and  snapped  at  my  dearly  beloved  Wonder,  and  his  wonder, 
fully  courageous  brethren's  heels,  for  their  good  service :  Therefore 
I  will  take  upon  me  the  boldness,  whether  you  give  me  leave  or  no, 
to  tell  you,  in  plain  English,  without  any  mixture  of  French  in  it. 
That  you  are  a  pack  of  curs  and  mongrels ;  and  ought  to  be  turned 
off,  and  cashiered,  every  one  of  you;  for  there  is  none  amongst  yoa 
alli  though  you  very  well  deserve  it,  that  is  worth  hanging. 
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IS  Majesty  William  the  Third  of  Great  Britain,  having  niadt 
his  voyage  into  Holland,  and  being  arrived  at  the  Hague,  the  most  noi- 
ble  and  most  high  the  Estates  of  Holland  and  West  Friesland,  as 
well  as  the  honourable  magistrates  of  the  Hague,  gave  orders  to  pre. 
pare  for  a  reception  correspondent  to  the  majesty  of  so  glorious  and 
10  excellent  a  monarch.  To  which  purpose  their  high  and  mighty 
lordships,  among  other  thingSp  have  erected  one  triumphal  arch^  ani 
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tbe  magistrates  two  more,  to  be  set,  one  in  the  Piazza,  called  Buyton. 
Hoff,  the  other  in  the  public  Piazza,  and  the  third  in  the  market-placo 
of  the  Hague ;  the  figure  and  structure  of  which,  together  with  the 
liatin  inscriptions  which  adorn  tiiem,  are  as  follow. 

That  which  was  set  up  at  the  Buyton-Hoif  was  a  triumphal  arch, 
of  a  most  curious  Italian  architecture,  the  order  compounded  dorick, 
having  three  open  gates,  that  of  the  middle  being  the  highest  of  all, 
supported  backwards  and  forwards  upon  eight  pillars,  underneath 
upon  large  basements,  separated  from  the  body  of  the  work. 

Upon  every  one  of  those  basements,  stand  two  of  the  said  pil- 
lars, with  a  cupolo  of  eight  faces  upon  the  said  overture :  In  iha 
middle  of  which  cupolo  appears  a  pedestal,  upon  which  is 
represented  his  majesty  on  horseback,  both  figures  costly  gilded. 
To  the  horses,  on  each  side  are  tied  two  slaves,  or  statues,  of  a 
brass  colour,  prostrate  and  groveling,  and  the  whole  work  is  co. 
loured,  as  if  it  were  of  free-stone ;  between  the  pillars,  and  upon 
each  side,  inward  and  outward,  the  spaces  are  filled  with  pictures, 
comprehending  some  historical  representation,  and  hieroglyphical 
figure,  relating  to  the  life  and  glorious  actions  of  his  majesty.  At 
the  frontispiece  of  that  stately  arch,  and  upon  the  fore.meutioned 
pillars,  as  well  backwards  as  forwards,  and  at  each  side  are  placed, 
in  the  same  order,  eight  statues  of  both  sexes  together,  to  the  heighth 
and  bigness  of  the  life.  In  that  part  of  the  arch,  which  faceth  the 
end  of  the  town,  upon  a  very  high  pedestal,  set  above  all,  on  both 
sides  of  the  round  pieces  that  cover  the  work,  is  erected  a  Neptune, 
lying  down  with  his  trident  in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath  : 

Triun^het  in  Undis,     Let  him  triumph  upon  the  seas. 

*  At  the  otlier  side  of  the  arch  that  looks  towards  the  street,  com. 
monly  called  Cingel,  upon  a  like  pedestal,  a  ploughman  with  aspadt 
in  his  hand,  with  this  motto  underneath, 

Attingat  solium  Jovi§.     Let  him  reach  to  Jupiter's  throne. 

Round  about  the  cupolo  is  written  the  following  inscription : 

^  Pio,  felici,  inclyto,  Gulielmo  Tertio,  triumphanti  patria;  patri, 
^  Gubematori,  P.  C.  I.  P.  restauratori    Belgii    foederati,  liberatori 

*  Anglix,  servatori  Scotiae,  pacificatori  Hibernise,  reduci. 

To  the  pious,  happy,  renowned  William  the  Third,  the  triumphant 
father  of  his  country,  governor,  stadtholder,  and  restorer  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  England's  liberator,  Scotland's  preserver,  Ire- 
land's pacificator,  now  returned. 

Upon  the  frontispiece,  underneath  the  statues  above-mentioned  on 
the  aide  of  the  Buyton.Hoff,  are  these  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  place, 

^  Post  maximas  res  domi  fo risque  gestas,  arctlssimo  cum  principi. 

*  bus  icto  foedere,  suorum  vindex,  defensor  oppressorum.' 

After  great  things  done  at  home  and  abroad,  as  having  made  a  strict 
league  with  the  princes,  the  revenger  of  his  subjects  wrongs,  and  de- 
fender of  the  oppressed* 
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Under  that,  and  upon  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table,  upon 
'\vhich  are  represented  seTeral  armed  men,  fighting  a  dragon,  with 
this  motto, 

Uniti  fortius  obstant.  Being  united  they  make  a  stronger  oppo. 
sition. 

In  the  second  hollow  seat  this  motto, 

^  Mare  transvectus  liberat  Britanniam,  &latddominantibusornatu8 
^  sceptris,  in  patriam  publica  cum  laetitia  receptus  est. 

Being  passed  beyond  sea,  he  has  rescued  Great  Britain,  and  being 
adorned  with  sceptres  of  a  vast  extended  power,  he  has  been  received 
in  his  own  country  with  all  the  demonstrations  of  publick  joy. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  balance  with  the  two 
scales,  in  one  of  which  are  several  crowns,  and  in  the  other  a  sword, 
the  sword  outweighing  the  crowns,  with  these  words, 

Prwmia  non  wquant.     Rewards  are  not  answerable  to  merit* 

In  the  third  hollow  seat,  this  motto. 

^  Lugente  patria,  mcerente  Europa,  afflicta  antiquissima  NassovU 
*  orum  stirpe,  heroum,  imperatorum,  principum  foecun^a. 

Our  country  mourning  and  bewailing,  Europe  in  tears,  the  most 
ancient  family  of  Nassau,  fertile  and  producing  heroes,  emperors, 
and  princes  afilicted. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  phccnix  burning,  with  this 
sentence : 

Prcclucet  posthuma  proles.  Born  after  his  father's  death,  shines 
so  much  the  more. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  nich, 

*  Gulielmum  ]>osthnmum,  Britannorum  Arausionensiumqae  Ter. 
^  tium,  patriae  spem,  reipublicae  palladium. 

William  born  after  his  father's  death,  the  Third  of  Great  Britain, 
and  of  Orange,  the  hope  of  his  own  country,  and  the  support  of  the 
commonwealth. 

In  a  table  underneath  is  represented  a  sceptre  and  three  crowns, 
with  this  motto, 

Tenues  ornant  diademaia  cuntB.  Tender  age  an  ornament  to'dia. 
dems. 

On  the  back.side  of  the  said  arch,  towards  the  palace,  are  also 
four  hollow  niches  in  the  frontispiece,  with  the  following  inscriptions: 

In  the  first  hollow  nich, 

^  Fatnm,  Europe  favens,  dedit  de  coelo,  futuram  portendens  ma. 
^  jestatem,  admodum  puerum  exemplar  constituit. 

Fate,  favourable  to  Europe,  has  bestowed  him  from  heaven,  and 
portending  his  future  majesty  fixed  him  for  an  example,  when  he  was 
but  very  young. 

As,  on  the  other  side,  above  a  large  picture,  there  is  a  little  table, 
upon  which  is  represented  a  young  eagle  flying  upwards  against  the 
rising  of  the  sun,  with  this  motto,  Tener  adversis  enititur  alis. 
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Young  and  tender  as  he  is,  he  strives  with  all  the  force  of  his  wings 
against  the  wind. 

In  the  Second,  ^  Qui  jurentnte  strenu^  transacta,  funestis  jactata 
^  bellis  ac  dissidiis  in  tanto  rerum  discrimine.'  Who  haTing  spent  his 
youth  in  many  hardships,  tossed  with  funest  wars  and  seditions,  in  so 
much  hazard,  vanquislied  all  before  him. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  represented  a  castle  upon  a  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  is  a  jayelin  planted,  from  which  spring  up  two  branches 
of  lawrel,  with  these  words,  Contorta  iriumphot  poriendii.  Darted 
forth  it  presages  triumphs. 

In  the  third,  '  Nutantis  Belgii,  qua  mari,  qua  terra  admotus,  in 
pristinum  decus  gubemaculi,  gloriam,  aras  &  focos  asseruit.'  The 
Netherlands  tottering,  and  he  made  chief  commander  by  sea  and 
land,  has  re-established  the  gOTernment  in  its  first  lustre,  conserTed 
our  religion,  and  secured  the  people. 

In  the  table  underneath  is  a  boat  with  some  armed  men  in  it,  who 
TOW  it  forward,  with  this  inscription.  Alter  erit  Tetht/s,  There  will 
be  another  Tethys. 

In  the  fourth  hollow  seat,  ^  Meritis  famam  superantibus  trophsels, 
^  principiatavis  regibus  editae,  felicibus  junctis  hymenseis.'  His  me. 
rited  triumphs  surmounting  fame  itself,  more  glorious  still  by  happy 
marriage  with  a  princess,  born  of  royal  ancestors. 

In  the  table  underneath,  are  an  unicorn  and  a  lion,  going  side  by 
side,  the  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  a  heap  of  serpents  and  ?t., 
pers,  with  these  words,  Virusque  fugant  viresque  repellunt.  They 
drive  away  the  venom  and  repel  the  force  of  it. 

On  the  one  side  of  the  pedestal,  where  is  the  king  on  horseback, 
are  these  words  written,  Populi  scUus.  The  people's  welfare.  ProZ 
cerum  decus.     The  glory  of  the  states. 

Within  the  arch's  cieling  are  four  difTerent  historical  representa. 
tions,  in  four  tables  separated  one  from  another,  and  each  of  them 
has  an  inscription:  That  of  the  first  table  is,  Refert  Satumia  regno. 
He  reviveth  the  golden  age. 

In  the  'second  table,  Novos  orbes  nova  sceptra  paramus.  We  are 
preparing  for  new  worlds  and  new  scepters. 

Ih  the  third,  Saperare  Sf  parcere  vestrum  est.  Your  part  it  is  to 
pvercome  and  to  forgive. 

In  the  fourth,  Ccttera  transibunt.  All  other  things  are  transu 
tory. 

The  arch  itself  is  adorned  both  before  and  behind,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  afore.mentioued  overtures,  you  see  the  arms  of  England,  and 
the  supporters  withal ;  and  of  the  large  overture,  both  behind  and 
before,  the  arms  of  Holland,  and  two  flying  Fames  at  each  side  of 
them,  blowing  their  trumpets. 

21ie  Description  of  the  Arch  in  the  publiek  Piazza. 

This  triumphal  arch  is,  as  the  other,  of  a  yery  fine  and  stately  ar. 
chitecture,  with  pillars  coloured  like  marble,  red  and  white,  and  the 
rest  of  the  body  of  the  work  of  marble,  black  and  white ;  the  basis 
and  the  chapter  gilded  with  four  great  pictures,  two  behind,  and  two. 
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before,  set  between  the  fore-mentioned  pillars,  drawn  in  lirelj  cou 
lours  ;  the  two  that  are  foremost,  representing  a  battle  of  the  IUk. 
mans  by  sea  and  land ;  and  the  two  that  are  behind,  one  represent, 
ing  war,  and  the  other  peace:  War,  with  a  flaming  world,  near 
which,  several  persons  represented,  some  dead,  and  some  alrre, 
make  Justice  lie  down  ip  distress.  Peace,  with  a  world,  upon  which 
Justice  and  Peace  standing,  embrace  one  another,  and  by  them  is  the 
god  Pkn,  and  his  companions,  making  themselves  merry  with  some 
fruits  of  the  earth.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  in  the  middle,  is 
a  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king  on  horseback,  as  big  as  the  lifej 
brass-like,  with  this  motto, 

Regi  triumpkanti. 
To  tlie  triumphant  king« 

Abore  the  king  on  horseback  are  erected  two  wreaths,  crossing  and 
covering  his  head,  adorned  with  green,  and  above  it  a  royal  crown, 
with  the  scepters,  and  a  cross  underneath. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  squares,  wherein  are  set,  both 
behind  and  Ijefore,  transparent  pictures,  wrought  upon  silk,  which 
were  lighted  in  the  evening,  and  shewed  on  one  side  a  cloud,  and  a 
pillar  of  fire  on  the  other,  the  corners  being  adorned  with  green.  At 
the  gilded  frize  of  the  arch,  are  written  these  words: 

Soloque  SaioquCf 

By  land  and  sea. 

In  rcprimenda  tyrannide  ^  restUuenda  $aculijeliciiate  ; 

In  repressing  tyranny,  and  restoring  the  felicity  of  the  age. 

And  on  each  side  of  the  aforesaid  frize  are  these  inscriptions : 

On  the  right,  Hcroibus  priori.     To  him  that  excels  the  heroes. 

And  on  the  left  side,  Antiquis  majori.  To  him  who  is  greater  tbaa 
any  of  the  ancients. 

On  each  side  of  the  foremenrioned  pedestal,  upon  which  is  the  king 
on  horseback,  are  two  gilded  arnaours,  and  two  covered  with  silver, 
adorned  with  feathers,  and  some  trophies  besides ;  England's  coat  of 
arms  before,  and  the  king's  cypher  behind. 

The  said  arch  has  on  every  side  two  wings,  in  which  are  represented 
the  histories  of  Hercules,  Perseus,  Phaeton,  and  Andromeda's  deli, 
verance,  with  four  escutcheons  of  the  four  kingdoms,  England,  Scot, 
land,  France,  and  Ireland. 

Underneath,  round  about  the  said  arch,  are  these  words  :  Before, 
SccptrisexercitibuSy  dassibiis  voiis.  Behim)^  AugustOy  or maio,  piu 
ratOj  recepto.  Which  must  be  read  thus :  Augusto  sceptriSj  armaio 
exercitibus^  parato  classibusy  recepto  votis. 

Honoured  with  scepters,  armed  with  armies,  provided  with  fleets, 
and  received  with  acclamations. 

On  each  side  of  the  arch  are  two  pictures,  one  representing  Europe 
distressed,  and  the  other,  Neptune  ravishing,  with  this  motto :  Er^ 
rapiori  mheram;  snatch  the  wretched  from  the  ravisher.  The  other, 
Men  jura  iuere.    Defend  my  right. 
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Above  the  dour  of  the  arch  theie  words  are  written,  Haga  pomii 
•09$,  decreio.  The  town  of  the  Hague  has  erected  this  arch  by  tlie 
decree  of  the  magistrates. 

Uie  Description  of  the  Stately  Arch  erected  at  the  Great 

Marketplace, 

This  arch  is  the  highest  of  all,  without  any  pillars  in  relief.  How* 
eTer,  it  is  filled  with  very  large  pictures  of  a  greyish  colour,  of  which^ 
two,  that  are  upon  the  door,  are  drawn  upon  silk,  to  be  transparent 
by  torch.light  in  the  Erening.  Upon  that  arch  is  a  rainbow,  with 
three  crowns,  seeming  to  hang  in  the  air.  There  is  besides  upon  that 
arch  a  sphere,  and  upon  it  a  flying  fame  with  her  trumpet,  and  the 
horse  Pegasus  running  by  her,  and  some  trophies  on  every  corner 
of  each  side.  On  the  backside  of  the  said  arch  is  soen  the  im. 
perial  coat  of  arms  of  Nassau,  that  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  of  the 
family  of  Nassau,  with  the  eight  quarters  on  every  side.  Round 
about  the  fore.mentioned  arch  are  these  foUowiiijg^  inscriptions: 

Nobilium  primo^  ducum  maxima^  posthumo  Gulielmo  Tertio^  ccBm 
litus  dato.  To  the  first  of  noble  heroes,  to  the  greatest  of  generals, 
William  the  Third,  a  posthumus,  the  gift  of  heaven.  Above  the  pic. 
tures  on  the  backside,  Fictoriis,  trophwii^  fortissimo  imperatori^ 
cautissimo  gubernatori^  destinatis.  Erected  to  the  victories  and 
trophies  designed  for  a  most  strenuous  leader,  and  prudent  com. 
mander. 

'  Underneath,  at  the  bottom  of  the  arch  upon  one  side,  Quatuor  reg. 
norum  regi,  feeder ati  Belgii  gubematori^  Gulietmo  Tertio^  vir* 
tute  et  triumphis  fulgenti.  For  William  the  Third,  king  of  four 
kingdoms,  governor  of  the  United  Provinces,  shining  with  virtues  and 
triumphs. 

On  the  other  side,  Grati  animi  Sf  letitias  publiccs  signum  hoc  erexit 
Haga  Comitis.  The  Hague  has  erected  this  as  a  testimony  of  publick 
joy  and  gratitude. 

On  eaoh  side  of  the  arch  are  two  wings,  composing  together  a  half 
circle,  and  in  each  of  those  wings  are  seven  pictures,  representing 
the  battles  and  victories  of  the  precedent  princes  of  Orange  by  sea 
and  land,  each  picture  having  its  motto:  Upon  tlic  first  of  the  right 
wing,  Patientia  Itesa  furor  Jit,  Patience  exasperated  turns  to 
fury. 

'  Upon  the  second,  Res  poscit  opem  Sf  conspirat  amice.  The  matter 
requires  aid,  and  friendly  confederacy. 

Upon  the  third,  Per  tela^  per  undas.    Through  darts  and  waves. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Audentes  Deus  ipsejuvai,  God  himself  assists 
tlie  courageous. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Tantas  dedit  unio  vires.  Such  is  the  force  of 
union. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Aquilas  Sf  mcenia  cqnt.  Nor  walls  nor  armies  ca« 
resist  him. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Celsas  superas  virtuU  carinas.  Your  valour 
masters  the  tallest  navies. 
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Upon  the  first  of  the  left  wing,  Repetenda  quiescunt  arma  vir&m^ 
Armies  laid  aside  are  again  to  be  taken  in  hand. 

Upon  the  second,  Non  uno  virtus  conienta  triun^pho,  Valoar  not 
satisfied  with  a  single  triumph. 

Upon  the  third,  Crescunt  numero  crescente  trophasa.  Namber  in- 
creasing, the  trophies  increase. 

Upon  the  fourth,  Ctesorum  replebatU  funera  compos.  The  fane, 
rals  of  the  dead  filled  up  the  fields. 

Upon  the  fifth,  Ultra  Garamantas  Sf  Indos.  Farther  than  the 
Garamantes  and  the  Indies. 

Upon  the  sixth,  Fortis  promissa  juventus.  The  promises  of  « 
courageous  youth. 

Upon  the  seventh,  Deos  inprcelia  confert.  He  consults  the  Gods 
before  he  goes  to  battle. 

In  the  middle  of  every  one  of  those  wings  are  two  pyramids,  one 
at  each  side  upon  their  pedestals,  which  support  a  picture  with  this  in. 
scription :  Upon  that  of  the  right  hand,  Ilanc  accipe  magne  coronam. 
Great  hero,  accept  this  crown.  Upon  that  of  the  left  hand,  T'hurc  tuo 
redolent  aras.    Your  incense  perfumes  the  altar. 

The  same  pyramids  have  each  in  the  front  three  transparent  pic. 
tures,  comprehending  either  a  hieroglyphical  figure,  or  some  trophy 
or  cypher,  being  adorned  on  the  sides  with  green,  upon  one  of  those 
pyramids.  The  king  and  the  queen  upon  the  other  are  set  to  the 
bigness  of  the  life. 

Upon  that  of  the  king  is  this  inscription,  Quis  graiior  appuliicri$f 
Whoe'er  arrived  more  welcome  to  our  shore  ? 

Upon  that  of  the  queen,  Reprimit  Sf  rejlgit.  She  represses  and  re. 
establishes. 

Upon  the  border  of  the  wirgs  are,  in  their  order,  the  first  four 
princes  of  Oran^^e,  between  two  trophies. 

Under  the  efiigies  of  William  the  First,  Patrue  Liberatori,  To 
his  country's  liberator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Maurice,  Glories  vindici.  To  glory's  vin. 
dicator. 

Under  that  of  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  Libertatis  ossertorL  To 
our  liberty's  defender. 

Under  that  of  Prince  William  the  Second,  Publica  felicitatis  sImu 
tori.    To  the  conservator  of  our  public  felicity. 

Above  the  opening  of  the  arch  before  is  the  escutcheon  of  the 
Hague,  with  these  words  underneath,  Hie  incunabula  divum.  Behold 
the  cradles  of  the  gods. 

Before  the  town  house  of  the  Hague  are  seven  pictures  transparent 
for  a  light.  In  the  highest  range  are  placed  in  the  middle  the  repre. 
sentations  of  the  king  and  queen ;  and  on  each  side  two  hieroglyph!, 
cal  figures,  one  representing  a  lion  with  this  motto,  Placidum  vene* 
raniur^  Sf  horrent  infestum  They  venerate  the  moderate,  and  abhor 
the  tyrant. 

On  the  other  an  unicorn  thrusting  with  his  horn  some  serpents, 
with  this  inscriptioni  Nil  passa  veneni.  Enduring  nothing  vene«i 
mous. 
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At  the  order  underneath  it  contatos  three  symbols  more:  The  first 
representing  a  crane  sitting  upon  her  nest,  and  clapping  her  wings  at 
the  rising  sun  with  these  words,  Recreatur  ab  ortu,  ReTiTed  by  the 
rising  sun. 

The  second  represents  AUas  upholding  the  world  upon  his  should 
ders,  and  stooping  under  the  weight,  and  resting  upon  a  mountain, 
with  this  inscription.  In  te  domus  indinata  recumbit*  Upon  thee  the 
falling  mansion  leans. 

The  third  represents  a  crane  resting  in  her  nest,  and  clapping  her 
wings  at  the  rising  sun,  with  this  motto,  Fidit  Sf  exuUaoU*  She  saw 
and  rejoiced. 

By  the  town  Jiouse  in  the  publick  place  of  execution,  is  a  tree  like 
a  maypole,  surrounded  with  arms  in  four  rows  one  above  another  for 
torch-light. 

The  arch  of  the  bridge,  commonly  called  the  Loosdayn,  has  been 
coloured  with  a  representation  of  a  man  and  a  woman  at  an  altar, 
upon  which  is  the  king's  effigies  with  a  staff  in  his  hand,  upon  which 
8ta£f  his  majesty's  name  is  written,  with  a  crown,  and  these  words  un« 
demeath,  lo  iriumphator.    All  hail  triumpher. 

Upon  the  two  pillars  of  the  said  arch  of  the  bridge,  are  these  fol. 
lowing  inscriptions,  Ob  dvei  servatoSy  ei  hosies  fugaios.  For  cttl^ 
sens  preserred,  and  enemies  put  to  flight. 

The  other  side  of  the  arch,  Ob  liberata  regrutj  et  restUutas  prom 
vincias.    For  the  kingdoms  rescued,  and  provinces  restored. 

Behind  are  two  ovals  besides,  in  one  of  which  is  represented  a 
awrel,  and  underneath  the  word  FidoruBj  To  victory. 

On  the  other  an  orange.tree  with  the  word  ClemerUioBy  To  cle^ 
mency. 

I  add  here  for  the  conclusion,  that  in  tlie  middle  of  the  pond  of  the 
palace  was  erected  a  great  scaffold,  upon  which  was  set  down  the  cy. 
pher  of  his  majesty's  name,  with  a  royal  crown  above,  which  was 
shewn  by  torch^light,  without  mentioning  many  other  carious  and 
artful  lights,  in  several  other  places ;  besides  the  firing  of  thirty  great 
guns  that  were  planted  by  the  said  pond,  and  frequently  discharged  ai 
pccasion  and  the  design  required. 
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